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VVOOL-OIIOWINO AITI) WOOtSHOWING. 

By Professor John Scott, Edinburgh. 

It is to be feared that since the gieat fall in the price of wool 
many farmeis have become rather iiiditferent about this farm 
product, and only continue to grow it because they are obliged 
to handle it in connection with the sheep. The relative im¬ 
portance of wool, as a source of farm revenue, is certainly not 
what it was thirty years ago. At that period the fleece repre¬ 
sented 25 to 35 per cent of the returns from sheep; in the 
present year it only furnishes about 12J per cent of the income 
from a hill farm, and not more than 10 per cent of the returns 
from sheep on cultivated land. 

The fall in the price of wool, great though it is, does not fully 
explain the decline in its relative importance. But the additional 
reasons why the value of tlie national clip has fallen relatively 
more than the fall in the price of wool, are not far to seek. The 
country has fewer sheep than it had thirty years ago: by 
crossing with improved varieties of mutton-sheep, however, and 
by improved feeding, the sheep now clip more wool per fleece; 
so that the total clip has not suffered much decrease in weight 
on account of there being fewer sheep. On the other hand, 
great progress has been made in mutton-raising, and the sheep 
of to-day is a very different animal, both in weight and earlier 
VOL. xir. A. 
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maturity, from the sheep of the preceding generation. As the 
mutton product has increased enormously in quantity, while 
there has been no increase at all in the wool product, and at iho 
same time the fall in the price of mutton has been very little 
compared with that in wool, it is not surprising to find that th(» 
latter article has declined far more than the proportionate fall in 
prices. 

Mutton V. Wool — ^The enormous annual increase in the 
quantity of wool imported, together with the falling price of 
that article, made our farmers, some twenty years ago, turn 
their attention to producing the greatest possible weight of 
mutton. In pursuit of that end they have since continued to 
breed larger and opener-woolled sheep, without much regard 
to the effect of such breeding on the wool of their flocks. They 
may have been right for a time. But the conditions are now 
changed. Imports of mutton have latterly increased as fast 
as did the imports of wool twenty years ago, and our farinors 
are face to face with a crisis in the production of mutton 
more acute than any they have had to meet in regard to 
wool. 

The fact that colonial-imported and home-grown wool last 
year averaged as nearly as possible the same price, seems to 
favour the belief that we have touched bottom prices for wool. 
During the last few years the imports of wool have shown 
but a slight increase, which is also evidence that prices arc 
nearly level, and that colonial farmers cannot hope for any 
rise in the price of wool now shipped to us, unless the rise 
is general. 

With mutton it is altogether different. The average retail 
price of home-raised mutton is now 6d. per pound, and the 
wholesale price of imported mutton at Liverpool or Glasgow 
is 2Jd. per pound. 

For some years to come, then, the energies of colonial sho(‘)> 
breeders are likely to be more attracted by the margin lor jirolit 
in their mutton produce than in sending us larger suj)i)litss of 
wool. A rise of Id. per pound in the price of imported mutton, 
which may well take place without a rise in the British arti(dcs 
would suffice to send us twice, or if need be four times, tluj 
quantity of colonial mutton that we are now getting. Assuredly 
no rise in the price of home mutton need be looked for until 
the home and colonial articles have found a price level, and 
that will mean a further fall of perhaps 2d. per pound in 
the price of home mutton. 

Wool and Mutton .—The farmer’s aim should be to breed 
sheep for all they are worth. The ideal sheep for profit is 
the one that combines wool and mutton, both of the finest 
quality and the greatest quantity. All our improved biecds 
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of faliocp iir(* well adapted for this, accoiding to then- kind; 
and with one or two exceptions tlu«y will thrive on almost 
any variety of soil within the Ihitish Islands, if the keep is 
nntiitious. 

Ilf Teifaction has not jet been 

reached in this hianeh of farming. There is room, and to spare, 
for iinprovenamt. Wool-nianufiu‘turers, if not wool-growers, 
will agree that th(> dilleicnce in value between two clips, one 
line wool and tin' other coarse wool, but both from the same 
breed of sIuh']), and grown in the same district, may be as much 



(Ifall n itui.il si/o ) 

1. A huii of ('funot wool !*V A Imk of IM/-bud wool, 

Kij/ li I bo I of i%ml twi woof show- Kijj;. 1. I boh oj HohUi wool, 

HHfbuak HI t/iowlli oi\d un ouwl >Utph, f^MhJUaclfatLd nool, 

as Hs. ]»er stone, or 2^(1. per innind. That is for quality alone. 
Tlu'ie may bo about as much dilference in value, caused by the 
“condition ” and get-up of the shoni wool. And if the weight 

of the clip bo increased at the same time, as it easily can be, 5 

to 10 i»er cent, or more, by betU'r feeding, better shelter, and the 
like, the increase in (piantity, and the improved quality, condi¬ 
tion, and get-u]) ol the wool, all taken together, may veiy well 
be as good to the fiirnu'r as aiiao of 50 per cent in the price. 

These are great and (sogent reasons why British farmers should 
give inoro attention to the production of wool. Before we 
lirocecd to consider how this is to be done, however, let ns have 
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a clear understanding of the nature of wool, its conditions o 
growth, and the special qualities wliich make it valuable foi 
manufacturing purposes. 

The ITatuee oe Wool. 

In a single sentence the late Professor Owen has given i 
definition of wool which may serve for all time. “ Wool,” In 
says, “ is a peculiar modification of hair, characterised by fiin 
transverse and oblique lines, from 2000 to 4000 in the extcnl 
of an inch, indicative of a minutely imbricated scaly surface 
when viewed under the microscope, on which, and on its curvcc 
or twisted form, depends its remarkable felting property, and its 
consequent value in manufactures.” 

Tilt Difference belmoi Wool and Hair .—This depends upoi 
such slight modifications that it is very difficult to detcrmiin 
where the characteristics of true hair cease and those of woo 
begin. There is nothing peculiar in the longitudinally wavoc 
or curled structure of the wool; for true hair is often curly 



Fitr 6 (uicXfiiufieU 300 times) —A fibre ofCkuwt voo! 

and true wool is sometimes straight. The true difloroncc' con¬ 
sists in the scaly exterior of the wool surface: it is in tins scaly 
exterior, and in this alone, that wool cliders from all other in»r<>s 
or hairs. 

Striiefim mid Fmnutwii of Wool .—Wool is not a solid &tru(!- 
tuie, but is composed of a softer medullary portion or pith, and 
a harder cortical layer. It is an epidermal growth, containod 
in little pits or depressions, called follicles. The root of the 
follicle is enlarged at its extremity into a knob, into which 
projects a vascular papilla from the dermis or underlying skin, 
the surface of which is covered with minute papilla!; and it is 
these which, viewed through the cuticle, give the perforated 
appearance to the skin. The medulla or pith can bo Iracecl 
from near the point of the fibre to the deepest part of the 
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follicle, whoro masses of spherical cells ai‘e seen to envelop a 
pitpilla or vascular projection. It is from this papilla that the 
wool fibre is formed, by a multiplication of the cells in the 
(leei)cst layer ol‘ the shin. The newly-formed cells push out 
those iirevionsly fonned, which become more and more scaly as 
they approach the surfac('. The cells are grouped together as 
they push their way through the cuticle, and, as their fluid 
cva])orates, the cell-walls shrink in and form a small hollow 
stalk or fibre. The shrunken cells are superimposed like the 
leaves of a fir-cone, and, wool being of a gelatinous nature, as 
each soft coll conies out, it forms both a partial covering and 
bed for its predecessor, and so makes one compact and con¬ 
tinuous fibre. The margin of the shrunken cells is imbricated 
or serrated, and it is from these serratures and scaly exterior on 
the fibre that wool derives its felting property. 

Tlie felting ])owor of wool increases or diminishes in pro¬ 
portion to the number of serrations or scales on the surface of 



li'ijj;, 7 tiOO Uiuch ),—Ajihrt of llalf-hred woof, Dia. 

the fibre; whih' the number of serrations increase or diminish 
with the fini'iiesH or coarseness of the wool. It follows, then, 
that wool with the liiu'st fibre has the greatest number of serra¬ 
tions ; that the groatcu' the number of serrations the greater the 
Adting ])ower of tlie wool; and that as the wool grows finer it 
increases in intrin.Mio value. " That theory,” Mr E. G. Laidlaw, 
a Hawick manufacturer, assures us, “ will hold good under what¬ 
ever lost you jdease to place it, whether the wools be required 
for carding or combing.” 

lloio fFool (/iwm (iit(/ Ft’&k —We have seen that wool grows 
from papilliu within follicles, and that the wool fibre finds its 
starting-point in the deeper layer of skin. The papilla is com¬ 
posed of a groat number of cells containing fluid which is 
obtained from the blood when that is in a proper condition for 
supplying it. The follicles are filled naturally with an oily 
matter; but when the fibre is formed the little blood-vessels 
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from the papilla supply the lower part of the follicle, and the 
supply of the cells depending upon the quantity of blood or 
materials for nourishment at the bottom, the cells grow faster 
there, and the fibre is, as it were, pushed out. Wool is thus fed 
directly from the blood when that is in a proj)er state; and it 
does not appear that it can be directly fed otherwise, although 
Youatt, while he admits that it grows principally by additions 
from the root, says that it is capable of deriving nourishment 
from vessels belonging to its pith. 

The Importame of Yolk m Wool —^The sebaceous secretion, a 
compound of oil and potash, which we find so abundant in the 
skin of the sheep, plays a very important part in producing a 
good staple of wool. This is secreted in the deeper layers of 
the skin, and passes up by the sebaceous glands to lubricate the 
surface of the skin and fleece, and to protect them from excessive 
moisture. It also protects the fleece from dead ends; it much 
increases the strength, softness, and elasticity of the wool fibre; 
and both directly and indirectly it promotes a healthy growth of 
wool. There is never good wool when the yolk is deficient; and 
that is sure to occur if the sheep are either in low condition or 
in ill health, or are exposed to long-continued drenching rains in 
cold weather. 

Matted Fleeces ,—^Notwithstanding that the property of felting 
or matting enables a number of fibres, whether woven or merely 
compressed, to interlock and join together so that they form one 
compact whole, if the animal conditions are healthy the wool 
does not felt on the sheep’s back. Nature has made two pro¬ 
visions against it doing so. One is, that on the fleece all the 
scales are lying one way, with their ends towards the point of 
the fibre. The other hindrance to felting on the sheep’s back is 
found in the greasy yolk from the skin which repels the action 
of water and keeps the wool free. It is only when this natural 
protection of a healthy fleece fails, through insufficient nourish¬ 
ment or neglect of the animal, or where injurious chemicals 
used in sheep-dip remain in the wool and destroy or rtuuovo tlu‘ 
yolk as fast as it is formed,—it is only in such cases that lli(‘ 
wool mats or felts on the sheep’s hack. 

Effect of Wool-growing on Soils ,—A chemical analysis of wool 
shows that it contains large quantities of nitrogen, polasli, and 
sulphur, amongst other constituents,—approximately about 5 
cwt. of nitrates, 2 cwt. of potasli, and 1 cwt. of sulphur for every 
1000 sheep that are clipped. At first sight it may appear that 
this annual drain of these most valuable elements of soil fertility 
from a pasture which gets no manure save the droppings of the 
sheep grazed on it, must result in a yearly diminishing crop of 
wool. This, however, is entirely to misapprehend the sources of 
soil fertility. The mineral constituents of the wool are of course 
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derived from the {^rass consamed hy tlio sheep, and the gi'ass 
ohLains Ihesochiefly, if not. wholly, from the soil; but a soil does 
not become impoverished by giving off its annual crop under the 
natural conditions of pa.storal farmin}>. All it so yields is the 
natural amiual increment or produce of the soil. If it were 



KIk. *S (induniluvl liOO tiiiios). A film nf north** LdttsUr wod. 4I,,. 

olfli(‘rwih(* llu‘ro would bo no need to talk about rents and land 
vnlu(‘s; for all living tilings would have perished off the face of 
the oarih ages ago, from the annually diminishing power of the 
boil to ic‘t»d thorn. 


(iUAfUTIKB AND UBBS OK WoOL. 

Much differeucc of opinion exists as to what should be and 
what should not bo cousidored wool of first-class quality. This 
is no wond(*r, since the qualities of fibre which go to make up a 
lirsl-class wool vary not a little with the breed or class of sheep 
which i)vodnc(iH it; and since variations, in the same class of 
wool <woii, ar<‘ as numoroiis as the different conditions under 
which tho wool is grown in different localities, and even on 
(lifforont farms in the same locality. There are, however, certain 
qualitii's in wool which are common to all varieties, and the 
])osscssion of whicdi, in a greater or lesser degree, determines its 
us(»s for nuiimfa<ituring junposeg, and consequently its market 
value. These (h*siral)le (lunlities are fineness, soundness, length, 
felting ■i)ropcrty, fulness, froeness, softness, colour, and trueness 
of breeding. 

1. Fhuitm .—This is a relative term when applied to wool. 
Cluwiot wool, for example, has sometimes a diameter of -g^J-g-ths 
of au inch, while the finest Saxony merino wool has a diameter 
of not more than of In the same breed, 

however, the linofat wool is always the best; it makes a innch 
better thread than coarse wool, and spins to a far finer size. 
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The conditions which modify the fineness of the fibre should 
therefore be studied with great care. 

If there is no deficiency in this quality, the difference betwetui 
the shoulder wool, which is the finest, and the neck wool, whi(‘h 
is the coarsest, will be so gradual as to be almost impcrce])tibl(».^ 
This can be easily judged of by the naked eye, when a fibre of 
wool from each of the parts is laid upon a black coat-sleeve. 
The uniform fineness of each fibre throughout its length shows 
that the sheep which grew it has been in uniform good health 
and condition; while variations in the diameter of the same 
fibre indicate irregularity in the health, nutrition, or manage¬ 
ment of the animal,—any shortcomings in any one of these 
respects being shown by a diminished diameter of the fibre at 
the period of growth when the interruption occurred. 

2. Soundness .—The term as used here means also strength and 
elasticity. Any tenderness or weakness in the fibre, such as is 
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Fig. 9 (magnified 300 times ).—A fibre of Sioteh Blaelfand mol. Dia. j},,. 


sure to occur if there has been irregularity in the health or 
nourishment of the animal, greatly depreciates its value, as a 
weak-stapled wool will not stand combing, and if the wool has 
lost its elasticity it does not spin well. When there is any t(‘n- 
derness, it will show itself along the ridge of the back; so that 
if a small staple from that part proves sound, and does not give 
way when pulled lightly from end to end, it is safe to conclude 
that the whole of the fleece is sound in that respect. 

3. Length .—^The length of wool has to be carefully legulaled 
to suit the soil and climate where it is grown. Excess oi kuiglh 
is show,n when the wool twists into hard bands, like pieces of 
twine; and there is a proportionate deficiency in soundness. 
Fine wool is never of great length; but whether it is more valu¬ 
able than that which is stronger and long, depends on the usi' 
to which they are to be put. 

4. Felting Frojgcrtij .—This is known by the degrees of imbri¬ 
cation of the scaled surface, as shown by the microscope. The 
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iiiibricitUons vary from 1280 to 4000 to au iucli. It is the 
nuinb(‘r or proportion of those imbrications or serratures that 
doforminos whethor the wool is used for carding or combing. 
In long wool tlu'y are fewer than in short wool. Short wools 
are therefore prefc'rrod for carding purposes or cloth manufac¬ 
ture, not only because they are usually liner and softer, but also 
buoauH(' of their aup(jrior fi'lting property; and long wools, which 
do not f(>lt so well, are used for combing purposes or worsted 
man u fact ure. 

f). Fill Ill’ll .—The closeness of the wool fibres on the skin, or 
the number grown on a square inch, should be carefully ex- 
amiiu'd, as the density of the fibres, even more than the length 
of them, determines the weight of the fieece. When a sheep 
])oases.seH this quality in ijorfection, only a thin line of skin will 
1)0 visil)!)! when the wool is .shed, or divided, on any part of the 
body. Many of the Leicosters and Blackfaces, also some of the 
Cheviots, would bo much more valuable as wool-producers if 
they were not so o])cn lloeced 

(). Firi’iiiiM. —In a w(*ll-bred shc(‘p the separate staples or 
locks of wool, and also the separate fibres of each staple, are 
(piite free iuid distinct, and when the wool is opened by the 
haml the locks fall, apart without the least entanglement. If 
the wool is delicicnt in this quality, it will either be “ smushy ” 
or “ ropy,” both of them bad characters. 

7. Fii/huxs. — This desirable quality depends on fineness of 
iilne and a plentiful secretion of yolk by the skin. The best 
grown wools are always the softest; while weak-stapled wools 
are the harshest, most brittle, and least elastic. If there is any 
want of softness it will be most noticeable on the crop and neck. 

8. Colmir. —J’ure whiteno.ss of wool all over the fleece is 
valiU'd for its own sak(*, and also for the evidence it affords of 
true bn'oding. luistre is not colour but some inherent bright- 
iK’ss, which cannot be cultivated beyond the narrow limits 
within which lustre wool is tiaturally growit 

!). Triii'iii-m oj' Ikmiimj. —This comprehends all the qualities. 
Want ol'evon strain in one or all of them is a serious fault in 
many wools, and is either the result of careless breeding or of 
tins changealdeiH'ss of breeders in the class of sheep they breed 
from. It is necessary to study fixity of type in wool as well as 
in the form of the animal. 

Finv V. (^oni'si' FJecers. 

It is sonn'times alleged that sheep with fine fleeces are softer 
and not so hardy as slu'ep with strong ileec’es; also that the 
latter kind of fleece is the best protection for sheep which have 
to bo wintered in high and exposed situations. 
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It is quite true that there are soft sheep of the line-woolled 
class, and that fineness of wool has in many cases he(‘u acquiri‘(l 
at the expense of the hardiness of the sheep. Ihit l()s,s of 
hardiness arises from a very difierent cause than tlic fineness of 
the fleece. It is occasioned by breeding tluj^ sheep too big for 
the land, the result, in most cases, of injudicious crossing with 
heavier mutton-sheep. Every farmer ancl every sliephcrd knows 
that the best fattening animals in the flock are always th(‘ lim^st- 
woolled ones; also that the finest-coated ewes are the best nurses 
and rear the best lambs. 

Again, although much has been said to the contrary, a sheep 
with a thick fleece of fine wool can and does stand the stoim 
better than a sheep with a coarser and opener-woollod fleece. 
The above-mentioned characteristics of fine-woolled sheep sup¬ 
port this view, and I believe that it holds good in every case 



(Ualt iiatural size.) 

Fi^. 10 .—hd of Hhttland wool. Fij?. 12.—J iorl o/ i^outhiloum mol. 
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where the breeder has not fallen into the error of brcc'dinfi IiIh 
sheep too big and soft for the land. Mr Alexander Willison, 
who is both a sheep-farmer and a wool-mauufacturcr, and who 
speaks with the fullest knowledge of this subject, says tliat 
“many farmers who farm high, stormy, and wet land arc liiKling 
out, through experience, that the rough strong lleeee is not the 
most suitable for such land.” Sir John Sinclair, at the begin¬ 
ning of the century, was very emphatic oii this point. Writing 
on the wool of mountain sheep at that period, he said: “In gen¬ 
eral, in the mountainous districts, both of England and Scotland, 
they have got into a species of sheep with coarse, thin, loose, 
open fleeces; so that the least breeze exposes the skin to the 
blast, and the slightest shower of rain penetrates it. No species 
of sheep can he more incompatible with a high situation; lor a 
true mountain sheep ought to have a short fleece, that it may he 
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luoro a tliick llot‘Ct> to prevent cithor snow or rain pene¬ 

trating i(, and a iiu(>-woollod (Wee to keep the animal warm,— 
line wool beinj^ inlinitcdy warmer than coarse.” 

Miumioss of wool does not ncocs.sarily mean a smaller ileece. 
A sheep with a line eloso ileecc may grow as much, wool as a 
shoe.p with a l(»ng open one, and it will certainly be better 
])rotee,t.('d frotn the W(‘at.lier. There is also the further con¬ 
sideration that the line Ihsece is worth several shillings per 
stone more money than the c()arso Ileece. 

Natural Influkkces in Wool-ohowino. 

Olimate, soil, and ])astnre all exert a very marked influence 
on lh(i grriwth and character of the wool. The influences 
named have given to eaoli hi'oed of sheep any special character¬ 
istics it possesses in regard to wool, and the perpetuation of 
tluis(*, charaoteristies depends much upon whether they were 
atRpnred under (‘nvironments similar to those under which the 
sheep an' now ]ilacod. If they were acquired on a different 
soil, or in a dillerent climate, there will he a change, for the 
worse if not for the hotter. 

It matt(U'.s comparatively little what breed is cultivated, so 
long as tlui sheep are hardy and adapted to the grazing. 
Adaptability to surroundings is, indeed, the very first oon- 
sidisration in the choice of sheep for wool production. And, 
whutovor the breed, it is of the utmost importance that the 
flock should combine the very best blood of its kind, and be all 
of one strain of wool; also that the sheep be kept in vigorous 
, health and condition, and ho not too aged for growing the best 
wool. 

If the sheep are well adapted to the soil and pasture, and the 
climato is favourable, we have all the conditions for growing 
good wool of the class mo.st suitable to the locality. But 
iilthough (‘Very one of the iutiuencos mentioned operates wher¬ 
ever wool is grown, one and all of them vary in effect in differ¬ 
ent distrie.ts, and (5vcn on dilfereut farms in the same district. 
This giv(*s riK(i to an immense number of modifications in the 
character of wool, ev{sn with sheep of the same breed. 

In wc'll-temlcd (Iock.s, however, these variations are reduced 
to a minimum by suitable shelter, by improved pasture or 
artilicial food, and by general care and good management 

Means or Improvement. 

■Whatever will improve the sheep will improve the wool, either 
in qumitity or quality, if not in both. The important thing to 
bear in mind is, that the improvement of the wool is as com- 
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pleiely under the control of the flock-master as the improvement 
of the sheep itself. 

The means that can be employed with this object are, how¬ 
ever, limited to Breeding by Selection, Pecding for Wool, and 
Sheltering the Block in Winter. 

1. Breeding hj Sdtction ,—is the only lino of improvement 
open for the production of new bieeds or varieties of wool. It 
is also the only way to organically improve the wool of an (estab¬ 
lished breed. There is no flock so perfect in fleece that it cannot 
be improved by selection, from within or without. The latter 
may be occasionally practised when there is any special object 
to be attained by the introduction of new blood; but when once 
a farmer has brought his sheep up to a certain state of perfection 
both in wool and mutton, he will do better, as a rule, to continue 
to breed by selection from within his own flock. This is more 
essential for fine wool than fox mutton, as a very slight mixture 



Fig. 14 (magnified 300 times ).—A jihre of SlitUivtid iiooL Dia 

of breeds will often entirely destroy the special (qualities which 
made the wool valuable. 

As the ram is found to possess far more power in modifying 
the fleece of the offspring than the ewe, it is of the first imi)oi- 
tance to exclude from the flock all coarse-fleeced lams. Koi tiu* 
same reason, when rams have to be bought they should bo tiu' 
very best of the breed obtainable, to suit the ewes with whi(di 
they are to be mated. But while the iullueuco of the rams is 
predominant, the proper selection of ewes must also 1)0 stiuluid, 
in order more easily, if necessary, to correct defects, and to pr(i- 
serve, or if possible to improve, the best qualities ot the lloeces 
of both parents in the offspring. 

In carefully mated flocks the wool is both heavier and finer, 
and of course fetches a higher price per pound. The difference 
of a shilling or two in the pioduce of each sheep, in a Hook of 
some thousands, means a good deal, and well repays the extra 
care and expense of obtaining it. 
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2. Fi'i'ihiuj/or WooL —The food required for promoting growth 
and (|uality of wool diflers but little from the ordinary rations 
for Kheop. 

Th(^ Ki)(*<5ial nuiuiremeiit for wool is a little sulphur, which is 
abundantly supplii'd in Kuch gnum crops as clover and vetches. 
T1h» inlhunuu*. which llu‘se foods have on wool has been fre- 
(pieutly obscrvi'd, and we have in this fact an explanation of 
nuich of the softm^Hs of texttire thereby produced. The other 
materials r(‘<iuired for wool growth are equally needed for the 
other ]>artK of th(», body. 

Wool libre is largely made up of flesh-forming elements; 
tluu’(d*orc in tlH>i production of wool foods rich in albuminoids 
an', the Ix^wt. The summer grass or pasture yields these elements 
in ahuiidaiKjc for the purpose, but wool cannot be grown from 
winter paMturage aloiui. And although sheep can be kept fat all 
winU^r on turnips only, it is done at the expense of the wool 
libre. Too imuih latUming food increases the length as well as 
the coarstUK'ss of tluj wool, which also loses its elasticity. We 
must r(‘(‘d tb(* riglit food if the sheep arc to clip a heavy fleece; 
and in winter tlu^y re(iuire, besides grass and turnips, an allow- 
ane.(» of good hay, e-akts or corn. If to the ordinary supply of 
food th(j slnaq) are giv<m some variety of legume, or are fed 
mor(i dirm^tly a (piautity of sulphur, the growth and quality of 
tlu* wool will be tberoby greatly promoted. 

:5. WinUr Hhdtrr, —Summerrains do not injure sheep, and they 
ar(‘. animals that do not require close housing at any time; but 
during winter and (‘arly spring occasional shelter is half meat to 
the llo(‘.k. A dry lair and a dry fleece are both essential at these 
s(‘asons. Prolongtal winter I'liinfall is worse than a snowstorm 
on a lloek, as the rain soaks through the wool and runs off the 
sh(‘ep, carrying the lu‘at from the body with it. If the animal sur¬ 
vives th(‘, hanlsbips of this winter cxi) 0 sure, it comes through it 
in agreaily redmaal (condition, and the wool suffers in propor¬ 
tion. l<'h»e(U‘s grown under stKJh unfavourable conditions are not 
lialf so heavy as tlios<». from slauq) wliioh have been winter- 
slu‘ltcn‘d. 'riie didermict^ in quality is also remarkable, and 
sp(‘akH strongly in favour of temporary shelter for the ileece, 

Tiihs (Just of (Jkowinij Wool. 

It is no(» (tasy to (hittuauine what proportion of the cost of 
sh(*ep"ke(q) should be (diargi^l to tlic wool and to tiie mutton 
r(*,si)octiv<ily. If any oiu^ can show the average cost of 1 lb. of 
wool as i)r<Mlu(i(id in our different breeds of sheep, and also the 
cost ol‘ mutton on tlui sanui classes, it would show the best class 
of sluicp to k<iej) for lu'ollt in any given locality. The profits 
of wool-growing, however, can only bo increased by reducing the 
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cost, and the only way to do that is to grow more wool of a 
better quality. This can be partly accomplished in the ordi¬ 
nary way by growing heavier fleeces of improved (luality; but 
something more is needed if wool is to be grown for all that it 
is worth, and this, I feel sure, will only be accomplished by 
breeding for earlier maturity in wool, and by clipping the lainbs 
once, and the older sheep twice a-year, in conjunction with 
winter shelter. 

Early Maturity in Wool ,—^Early maturity is as desirable in 
wool as in mutton. In point of quality, lambs’ wool is the 
best, and fetches the highest price per pound; but taking quality 
and weight together, the hogget fleece and the second year’s 
clip are the most valuable ones. After sheep are three or four 
years of age the wool gradually becomes coarser, and otherwise 
deteriorates in quality, while it does not weigh so well. Not 
only, then, do young sheep clip more wool, and wool of bettor 



Fig. 15 (maguified 300 times ).—A fibre of A^ni^traUun Merino tonoK Dia. ,,J,v 

quality, which is worth a higher price than the wool of old 
sheep, but six young sheep can he kept in place of five old 
ones. It costs, therefore, nearly as much to grow £1 worth of 
wool with old sheep as it does to grow £2 worth with young 
sheep. This fact is destined to have a far-reaching inlliuuuiV 
in the future production of wool in this country, uiiihir tin* 
prevailing low prices. 

GJipping Lamis .—This is occasionally practised, and will have 
to become the general rule, if early maturity in wool is to ho 
turned to profitable account. The economy of allowing an 
early lamb to carry its fleece sixteen or eighteen mouths is too 
questionable. 

There is no cruelty to auimals in shearing lainbs in summer. 
All early lambs, at any rate, might be shorn in August, with 
great advantage both to the lambs and their owners. The 
lambs are more comfortable, grow better, and go into winter 
in better condition; while they shear almost as much wool 
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the following summer as if the lamb llecco had not been 
taken. 

A eorreapoudent of the ‘ farmers’ Gazette,’ ^ who clips some 
of his lambs every year and winters them on grass, says he has 
invariably found the clipped lambs in fair condition when the 
uuclipped otu's were very thin; and his experience is that, on 
any kind of feeding, the clipped lambs come out fat six weeks 
earlier than tlio uuclipped ones. 

This is an experiment which any farmer can try for himself. 
If the lambs are shorn in August, the wool will be sufficiently 
grown before winter; still, if they are at all thin-skinned or 
opoii-woolled, it is safer to give the clipped lambs winter shelter. 

The correspondent above quoted says his lamb fleeces last 
year made an average price of 4s. This is a return which the 
sheep-farmer cannot alford to dispense with in these days of 
small roturub from other sources. 

(Tipping twice ii-i/iw ,—This is another practice which de¬ 
mands a fair trial at the hands of flock-masters. It is recom¬ 
mended in connection with the house-winteilng of sheep, not 
otherwise. 

Its advantages arc: the sheep are more healthy, and thrive 
bettor; they are more free from vemin, and the wool is con- 
sequonlly cleaner; there is no expense for dipping; the sheep 
clip more wool; and the wool being of better quaUty is worth 
more money per pound. Briefly put, this practice, if combined 
with the others mentioned, will double the wool production, and 
reduce the cost of wool-growing one-half. 

House-wintered sheep may be clipped at the end of May, 
after they have been some weeks on the grass, and again in 
November, when they are taken into shelter for the winter. 
The winter fl(>eoo will be found extra heavy when grown under 
shelter, and the November clip will be about the same weight 
as the ordinary fleece at present with one clipping; for at 
piH'simt/ oiui-haif or mon* of all the sheep in this country are 
lighten both in wool iuid mutton when the grass comes in spring 
than they wore at the beginning of winter. This is a fact for 
shciep-farmors to jwnder on, when they see their bedraggled 
Hooks visibly losing condition in severe winter and spring 
weather out of doors. 

“Condition” and “Uet-ui’” of Wool. 

Condition almost as much as quality determines the price of 
wool, because without condition quality loses much of its value. 
Quality, however, is a property inherent in the wool; whereas 
condition is something changeable, and merely denotes the state 
' Gazette, Apiil 8,1898. 
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in which we find the wool for the time being, iiie‘^po(*tive ot ils 
(luality. 

The quality of the wool, as we have seen, can be much un¬ 
proved by proper care in the bleeding, leediiig, and nicinageiiKmt 
of the sheep which produces it; but when the wool is oil ihe 
sheep nothing can fuithei improve its quality. 

Condition, on the other hand, depends hugely on the mode of 
handling the wool after it is off the sheep,—on dry and clean 
shearing; on the proper skirting of the fleeces, on tdeaii 
lolling; on caieful handling and packing, and on diy stoiago 
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But ** condition ” is not altogether an altei-ellect, <ind d(*p(»uds 
also not a little on the wool being piopeily giowu and <MU‘d for 
while it IS on the sheep's back,—on an even and healthy giowth 
of the fleece; on the sheep being kept clean and iioe fiom 
vermin; on the non-use of dips which destroy the yolk, e(pially 
with those which stain the wool; on the avoidance of injury lo 
the wool by tar-brandmg; dn the sheep not being allowed to 
tear the fleece amongst brambles and hedges; on not getting 
burrs, chaff, and other foreign matters adhering to the wool; on 
the sheep being properly washed before shearing;^ and on all 

^ With coiise lowpnced wools, like the Scotch mickf<icc<l, it is dilhitut 
Thej Aie chiefly used m cm pet maiiuf\ctuic, and, is (oloui is tioi so nupoil ml, 
there IS lebs cliifcieiice m the puce of \\ ^'shul aid uinvashed in ihdi f i,sc thm lU 
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sheep that require it heiiijr carefully tagged or docked before 
washing, and again before shearing. 

(Jure and watchfulness on one and all of these points are 
absolutely necessary if the wool is to be brought to market 
in lirst-rate condition. 

(Jetting-up the wool to the best advantage, and sorting it 
prop(!i-ly, thus means much more than the mere handling of 
it after it comes oil' the sheep. It begins with the conditions 
under which the sheep are roared and the wool grown. 

However low prices may faU, the best price of the day will 
always leave a fair margin for profit to the grower; but in order 
to command the maximum price, the wool must not only be of 
the best <iuality, it must also be in tlie best condition; or, in 
other words, it must be made as marketable as possible. In 
wool, as in other things, the more perfect its state when put 
niton tins market the more valuable it is. 

Anything that will raise the character and reputation of the 
wool, and will give satisfaction to the manufacturer, nmst be of 
benclit to the grower. 


Wooii AT Snows. 

The whole subject of wool at shows will sooner or later have 
to be taken up on new lines. In one branch only, and that its 
least important one—the art of getting up the fieeces of show 
sheep—has wool been studied with care and shown to the best 
advantage. But, as an essential integrant, it may be said that 
in the general sheep classes at all our shows wool has counted 
for little or nothing in the mjyority of awards. And as a 
special exhihit, alike in fleece form and on the sheep’s back, 
wool has never received anything like the attention it deserves. 

Our agricultiiral societies are not to blame for this neglect. 
By the very nature of their constitution they exist to voice the 
]»facth!e and opinions of exhibitors and fanners generally; and 
if sheep-breeders had sliown a more zealous interest about 
wool, it wouhl have oocnpied a more prominent place in our 
showyards than it does to-day. 

t4u‘ fiiuM’ l»r(‘<‘<lH of Hui thw in another good commorcyil reason why 

»S{*ot(‘h wool Ih not wawhed. Wgc quantities of it are expoi*ted to 

America, wliore fai’^iet wools arc aduiitted at a duty of 2J cents on wool costing 
loss than (1<1. i>er Ih., and 5 on wool costing more than 6d. Thus, it does 
not ])ay to wash a Tx!. wool uinlor the cirounistancos, as to do so would bring the 
cost al>ov<>‘ «d., and make it chargoihle mth the higher duty. The Scotch Black- 
fa(*(‘d, howf'vcr, is the only wool which goes from tliis^ country under the head 
of “carpot wool.” All other sorts exported to America are charged 10 cents 
]K‘r lb. fluty, wtishod or unwashtxl, and wool-growers do not need to be told 
that hu^'f'rH who have 6d. i>or lb. duty to iiay will prefer to pay it on wool and 
not on dirt. 

VOL. XII. 
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WOOIi-GBOWING AND WOOL-SHOWING. 


Wool on Show Sheep genercUli/. 

In the general sheep classes at shows, wool, as a rule, gets 
little attention, unless it stands well up and gives the ap))oar- 
ance of perfect form and substance to a sheep. J>ut if a llocco 
of this kind cannot be produced without the wool being coarse 
and strong, it should have no chance against a fine-woollod 
fleece. No doubt wool is of more value in some broods than 
in others. In all show sheep, however, it should get the same 
consideration as mutton qualities. This will never be done 
until there are fixed points for wool. It may be necessary to 
vary the number of points given for it in different breeds, but 
in no case should wool be given less than 25 points in the 
judge’s scale-card. 

Length of Wool on Show Sheep .—It is in regard to this point 
chiefly that wool has hitherto attracted much notice at shows. 
The rules in force as to the date of shearing show sheep aro not 
strictly observed by all exhibitors, and it is quite impossible 
for any judge or wool inspector to say with certainty that a 
sheep has not been shorn bare after a given date, the growth of 
the wool is so much influenced by the way in which the shcop 
are fed and sheltered. Old wool, however, is most injurious to 
the appearance of sheep of almost any breed, the long wools 
especially, and therefore is little seen. It is uneven shearing 
about which there is most reason to complain. But unevenness 
in the length of wool on live sheep is easily noticed, and is 
only met with when there is a foolish attempt on the part of an 
exhibitor to hide some defective formation in the animal. 

Shearing Mules ,—^The policy of fixing earlier or later dates 
for shearing show sheep is, to say the least, doubtful. No 
matter what date is fixed, the rule will be evaded by those 
who want to evade it. Eules which cannot be enforced nrc' 
worse than useless; they become mischievous, and d(!loi’ many 
would-be exhibitors. If the object of such rules is monsly to 
ensure fair shearing they are not needed, if the standing rule 
to cast all sheep carrying any old wool, and sheep unevenly 
shorn, be enforced as it ought to be. Any other consideration 
that might be urged in favour of restriction as to the diito of 
'shearing will not weigh against the general good, which de¬ 
mands that sheep should be shown in full fleece. The glory of 
a sheep is its wool, and if a long-wool sheep especiiilly is shorn 
after April 1 or March 1, no intending purchaser, who i.s a 
visitor to the show, can form a just estimate of the amount of 
wool which such a sheep will produce in the natural devolo])- 
ment of a full-grown fleece. The impression made on the 
foreigner, no less than on the home purchaser, is one of tho 
things which breeders have to consider in showing sheep. It 
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snys vciy little for tlie way this is done when animals which 
ate cultivated «i]H‘pially for wool ate shown, every one of them, 
in half-{^i()wn lleccos. If any good reason can be given for 
shcaiing particular classes of show sheep, or if there is a desire 
to see the mutton imints bate, lot there be separate classes tor 
roimh and bare sheep. Or, show all the sheep in full fleece. 



(mu jntiuAl si/e.) 

Kjg. 20 —J lihh of Afpaoa* Fig 21 .—A looL of Mo/mr, 


and then lot theni be shorn bare in the yard, before the judges’ 
nwaids arc made, and the fleeces judged separately as well as 
the bare slu'ep, which would then bo shown in their true shapes. 
Sheep are muncM'ous enough for a really good flock to provide 
li'csh sjH'cimens lor dilleienl shows. 


Pi'h't for Wool on JUlircp. 

In this bection there ought to bo single-sheep entiics, as the 
wool on dilferont bheop in groups varies so much, and a single 
dolinite example only can point the instiuction needed in regaid 
to the desii.iblc (pmlitios of wool. 

There might, with gieat advantage, be separate classes under 
this head foi— 

1. Sheep carrying the best fleece for combing and carding 
purposes, according to breed and district. 

2. lliU sheep carrying the best fleece for outdoor wintering. 

3. Sheep of any breed carrying the greatest weight of clean 
wool in propoitiou to live-weight of animal—the sheep to be 
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clipped in the showyard, and both fleece and sheep weighed in 
presence of the judges. 

Jvdging Wool on Live Sheep ,—A good judge of both sheep 
and wool has communicated the following suggestions forjudg¬ 
ing wool on live sheep: ‘‘Always assuming that the wool to be 
inspected is really fine, we first examine the shoulders, as the 
part where the finest wool is to be found. This we take as a 
standard, and compare it with the wool from the ribs, the thigh, 
the rump, and other parts, and the nearer the wool from 
the various portions of the animal approaches the standard the 
better. First, we scrutinise the fineness, and if the result is 
satisfactory we pronounce the fleece in respect to fineness very 
‘ even.’ Next we scrutinise the length of the staple, and if we 
find that the wool on the ribs, back, and thigh approximates 
reasonably in length to that of our standard, we again declare 
the fleece as regards length of staple ‘ true and even.’ We next 
satisfy ourselves as to the density of the fleece, and we do this 
by closing the hand upon a portion of the rump and loin wool, 
these points being usually the thinnest and most faulty. If this 
again gives satisfaction we design all the wool ‘even as to 
density.’ Now to summarise these separate examinations. If 
the fleece is nearly of equal length—shoulder, rib, and back— 
and density on shoulder and across the loins, we conclude that 
we have a perfect sheep for producing valuable wool,” 

Prizes for Fleece Wool, 

The primary object of giving prizes for fleece wool is to show 
farmers exactly what class or classes of wool are of most value 
for manufacturing uses. For this purpose each exhibit should 
be limited to one fleece; as, if there are three or more fleeces in 
each exhibit, it may very well happen that the best fleece in 
the show is not included in the first-prize lot. The exhibition 
would not then bring home to farmers the lesson it was intended 
to teach. But while there should only be one lleece in each 
exhibit in any class, there should be several classes for Ueeco 
wool, and separate classes for the wool of each breed of sheep. 

Under each of the principal breeds there should be a separate 
class for— 

(1) The best fleece for combing or carding purposes, accord¬ 
ing to breed and district. (2) The heaviest lleece of any 
age. (3) The best lamb fleece. (4) The best hogget lleece. 
Then there should be general classes for— 

(1) The best-conditioned fleece in the show. (2) The 
heaviest lamb fleece in the show, (3) The heaviest 
hogget fleece in the show. (4) The best fleece from 
sheep wintered out of doors. (5) The best lleece from 
sheep house-wintered. (G) Sorted fleeces. 
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lu the last class the fleeces should be sorted in the showyard 
by a skillo{l wool-sorter, and judged after sorting. No special 
exhibits would be reciuired for sorted fleeces, as one-half of the 
fleeces in any of the other classes might be sorted, and the other 
half of the fleece be loft lying beside it for comparison. 

The sorted fleeces might be made of great educational value 
to wool-grower's, if they were properly displayed after sorting, 
with the diflererrt sorts or qualities in each fleece separated, and 
the proportiorral weights and values of each sort to the whole 
fleece printed orr the schedule card attached to each fleece. 



With those before him, any farmer might soon become an expert 
in wool-sorting, and, what is of more consequence, he would 
acquire a clear knowledge and understanding of the different 
qualities and values of wool for special and general purposes, 
and of the kirrd of wool it would pay him best to grow. Every 
year, were sirclr competitions continued, it would be found that 
the proportioir of lir'st-class wool in the fleeces would be in¬ 
creased iirrtil the highest possible perfection had been reached 
irr that ivspoct. This is what rrrirst bo done if wool is to be 
crrltivated for all it is worth, or even with the same appreciation 
with which mutton is now cultivated. 

Clip Prices. 

To show the nmt-paying character of the wool grown, it is 
most desirable that there should also be prizes for— 

1, The total clip showing the highest average weight per 

sheep on the farm; and 

2. The total clip sold making the highest average price per 

sheep on the farm. 

The oompotition in these classes should be open to aU breeds 
of shoe]); but it might be necessary to impose some limit as to 
proportionate ages in the flock, or to have separate classes for 
breeding and feeding flocks. 
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No exhibits would be necessary for clip prizes. The entry 
form would simply have to state (1) the total number of sheep 
clipped on the farm last season, their ages and breeds; (2) the 
total weight of wool clipped, and the average per fleece; and 
(3) the total money value of the clip, and the average per fleece. 
The awards would be made on the wool-buyers’ certificate of 
number of fleeces of each kind and breed, total and average 
weight of the fleeces, and the price paid for the same. 



Fig. 23 (magnified 300 times ).—A fibre of Mohtir, Dia. jJ,)* 


Such competitions would serve the double purpose of bring¬ 
ing out the best breeds of sheep for weight and value of wool, 
and of showing farmers what the wool produce of a well-managed 
flock could be made to reach. The commercial aspects of wool- 
growing in general could not be so aptly nor so clearly and 
instructively put in any other way. 

Prizes for New Varieties of WooL 

No prize-list for wool at our National Shows can be eon- 
sideieJ complete without a class for Now Varieties of Wool,” 

These are as desirable, and as possible, as now varieties of 
plants, if the conditions of growth were generally as well und(*r- 
stood in the one case as in the other. To this end, wool 
must be studied and experimented on with the same assiduous 
intelligence. 

Skill and industry are requisite for obtaining the finer qualities 
of wool under any circumstances, and the bleeder who succeeds 
in raising any new and improved variety is deserving of en¬ 
couragement. 


The samples of wool of different breeds illustrated in figs. 1 
to 23 were obligingly supplied by Messrs Russell & Ramsdon, 
wool-brokers, Leith, to whom most cordial thanks are here 
tendered. 
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SlIKKP-FKEDINO fiXPEIlIMENT AT OHALLOCII, 
LESWALT. 

liy Dr A. ?. Aitkkn, Chemist to the Society. 

The feeding experiments made with sheep during the winters of 
1896-97 and 1897-98, at Eerney Castle and Whitelaw in Berwick¬ 
shire, with the object of testing the relative values of various con¬ 
centrated fodders along with a full allowance of turnips, showed 
that there was still much information to be acquired on that 
subject. Accordingly it was resolved to try an experiment of 
a somewhat similar kind with a different class of stock, and 
under more commonly occurring conditions, in Dumfriesshire 
an<l Wigtownshire. Owing to the comparative failure of the 
turnip crop in the former county in 1898, the experiment there 
had to bo abandoned, but an experiment on a large scale and 
under the most favourable conditions was carried out in Wig- 
townshirc by Air John M'Caig at Challoch, Leswalt, in the Ehins 
ot Cialloway. 

The stock used for the purpose was a lot of cross-bred lambs, 
from blackfaced ewes and Border Leicester tups, bred in 
Macharioch, Cantyre, and bought in Ayr in September 1898. 
They were “harvested” in Ayrshire, ana afterwards on young 
seeds in Wigtownshire till nearly the end of October, when they 
were folded on turnips for close on three weeks. Of these, 120 
were taken and divided into six lots of twenty each, and from 
the 10th November 1898, when the experiment began, until its 
close on 3rd April 1899, a period of nineteen weeks, they were 
fed in the following manner 

boi. 

1. Tdiilipsalono. 

and inai/o. 
and oats. 

and an (>([ua1 nuxtuic of oaib, diied di&tillery grains, 
and hns(‘od-cakc‘. 
and diied distillery grains, 
and liusucd-cake. 

These concentrated fodders—or by-fodders, as they are more 
conveniently called—were selected as being likely to yield the 
most useful information to those farming in the district. During 
the first half of the time the by-fodders were given at the rate 
of 10 lb. per lot por day—viz., J lb. per head—and during the 
second half of the time they were given in quantities of equal 
money value, and as these varied greatly in price, the quantities 


m 
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consumed per head also differed widely. It will therefore be 
convenient to consider the effects of the feeding during the first 
and second periods separately. During both periods the sheop 
consumed the whole of their by-fodders. They were given as 
much turnips as they cared to eat, and the quantities con¬ 
sumed by the different lots not only varied considerably, but in 
a manner which contributes much to the interest and usefulness 
of the experiment 


General Management. 

Before going into details, a few words may be said regarding 
the general management The sheep wore folded on the turnip- 
break from which the turnips had been removed, on a field 
where all the lots were equally exposed to weather influences, 
and they were shifted on to fresh ground every fifth or seventh 
day. The feeding-boxes were arranged in a similar manner in 
each of the folds, and were so extensive as to give an equal 
chance to all the sheep to obtain their due proportion of 
turnips and by-fodder. The turnips were sliced and weighed, 
and a sprinkling of salt put over them when placed in the 
boxes. Any bits of turnips left over were daily removed and 
weighed, so that an exact record was kept daily of the weight 
of turnips eaten by each lot. 

The sheep were marked by means of metallic clips on their 
ears, and these remained fastened quite satisfactorily. They 
were weighed individually from time to time, according as the 
occurrence of dry weather rendered the operation practicable— 
viz., five times during the whole course of the experiment. Tlie 
entire record of the weighings is given on Tables XV. to XX at 
the end of this report, from which it will be seen that the sheep 
at the beginning had been drawn into six fairly even lots, and 
that while there are considerable differences in the progress made 
by individual sheep, yet the large number of twenty in each lot 
so equalised matters as to make their united weight a rediahh* 
measure of the effect produced by the circumstances of its 
feeding. 

Considering the large number of sheep under experiment, 
there were few failures. In none of the lots did more 
than two individuals die or take ill, or go wrong in such a 
manner as to cause them to be removed. In estimating the 
progress of each lot the number of individuals in each must be 
the same, and in this case that may be done by cutting out two 
from each lot and so leaving a uniform number of eighteen, 
or by crediting those that have been removed with having made 
progress equal to the average of the rest, and thus regarding tho 
figures for each lot as referring to a score of sheep. I have 
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chosen the latter inethoil whore lots are considered; but in most 
cases the rosulls are expressed in average values per head, 
wherein no allowances for accidents of any kind are requiied. 


I'l'Offrm during the Find Period. 

Kroin the beginning of the experiment in November till far 
on in tfanuary the weather was unusually wet and stormy at 
intervals. There was a rainfall of 5‘50 inches in November, 
4'11 in December, and 3‘69 in the first three weeks of January. 
Then the weather cleared up; dry frosty weather supervened, 
and on 2.‘)rd Jauuai’y the fleeces of the sheep were dry enough 
to permit of their being weighed. In Table I. are given the 
weights at the beginning and almost at the end of the first 
period, and the gain in weight made by each lot. 

TiVULK 1. WnidHiNOS op Sinaior dukino First Peuiod. 





Incr(‘aso per 

Iiu'iease 


Nov. 10. 

J<in !23. 

lot 111 9 
weeks. 

per head 
pel week. 


owt. qr. 11). 

cwt. qr. lb. 

cwt, qi. lb. 

lb 

^rurnips alone 

12 1 15 

14 2 26 

2 1 11 

1-46 

(f and maisso 

12 1 25 

16 0 4 

3 2 7 

2 22 

M and oats . 

12 2 23 

15 2 6 

2 3 11 

1*77 

II and mixture 

12 2 5 

16 0 2 

3 3 3 

2-35 

II and grains 

12 3 10 

17 1 8 

4 1 26 

2-79 

II and linsocd-cake 

12 1 5 

14 1 25 

2 0 20 

1*36 


It is seen that the six lots at the beginning were fairly equal. 
The slight advantage of lots 4 and 6 is not such as to interfere 
with ih(‘ accuracy of the ultimate findings of the experiment. 
The detailed table of weighings shows that it was not due to 
those two lots containing a greater number of good feeders, for 
it is soon, as fre(iueutly happens, that some of the leanest of the 
lot have made the greatest progress. 

Very extraordinary dilfereuces are noticed in the weight of 
these lots which started so even in November. The increase varies 
from 1 ‘Jir) lb. per head per week in the case of lot 6 to 2'68 lb. 
per head per week in the case of lot 5. Anything above 2 IK 
increase per head per week is very good fattening, and that has 
been obtained by three of the lots. 

Dried grains stand at the head among the by-fodders for 
sheep, and this is a result that does not come altogether as a 
suiqmse, for the rosidts of the former feeding experiments with 
sheep pointed in that direction. Next comes a mixture of oats, 
grains, and liuseed-cake; and in the third place maize, a well- 
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recognised and much-used by-fodder for sheep. Only in the 
fourth place comes oats, which in many districts has been used 
as the sole by-fodder for sheep, and very frequently the lightest 
of the oats on the farm has been reserved for that purpose. The 
most remarkable, and at the same time disappointing, result is 
that of the linseed-cake lot, which made less progress than lot 
1, that had no by-fodder at all. It would seem as if the linseed- 
cake at the rate of J lb. per head per day had done positive harm. 
That, however, will be more conveniently discussed when wo 
consider the composition of the by-fodders and the effect which 
their consumption had upon the quantities of turnips consumed. 

Analysis of the Turnips constmed. 

The turnips given to the stock during the first period were 
swedes of the following composition:— 


Moistui'e ...... 00‘44 

Dry matter ...... {)'5G 


lOO-OO 

The dry matter contained— 

Albumen ...... 4’37 

Amides, &c. . . . . . . l'6t) 

* Carbohydrates, &c. . . . . . 74'47 

Fibre....... 10-32 

Mineral matter ..... 6-06 


* Including sugar ..... 

The oil contained in the swedes, which would amount to about 
1 per cent of the dry matter, is included in the carbohydrates. 
Less than half of the nitrogenous matters consisted of albumen; 
the rest is included under amides, &c. Thi-s, and the com¬ 
paratively small amount of sugar-, shows tliat tlie swedes were 
of rather poor quality and imperfectly ripened, owing, doubtless, 
to the want of sunshine and to the excess of rain during the 
autumn. They were only middling well eaten by the stock, 
and the quantities consumed by the various lots, and the cir¬ 
cumstances attended their consumption, form an interesting and 
instructive part of the experiment. 


Quantities of Tw'nips consumed. 

Table IL shows the quantities of turnips consumed during 
the first period, when the by-fodders were given at the uniform 
rate of ^ lb. per head daily. 
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TAI5LH: II. TUHNIl’h OONhllMKD l»KE HeAD I'ER DaY—F iRST PERIOD. 


No. ol tins 

11 

3*5 

14 

10 

73 



Nov. 10 to 

Dflt*. 4 to 

flan, b to 

Jan. 22 to 

_ — — 

Aveiage. 


Dec. i. 

Jiin. 7. 

Jan. 21. 

Jail. a. 

Total. 


IjoI 

111. 

lb 

lb 

lb. 

lb 

lb. 

I 

17 -BO 

17-25 

10-25 

14-50 

1221 

16-7 

2 

14-15 

16-<85 

15-10 

13*30 

1132 

16-5 

3 

15-50 

19-40 

15-95 

13-85 

1258 

17-2 

4 

10-85 

19-55 

15-80 

14*35 

1285 

17-6 


17-00 

20-50 

18-80 

14*45 

1363 

18-7 

0 

10-10 

18-25 

16-86 

13-10 

1231 

16-9 

Average 

10-18 

18-03 

16-46 

13-92 



Kind of 

Wot an<l 

Wot and 

Wet and 

Dry, cold, 



woathev: 

windy. 

calmor. 

windy. 

& windy. 




Tho turnips wore best oaten from 4th December to 7th 
January, when tho weather, though wet, was comparatively 
mild — at least during the day, though night-storms were 
froiiuont. 

Tlio period before and the period after that were wet and 
stormy. I>y the 21 st January the rain ceased, and a keen frost 
set in accompanied with strong winds. The immediate effect 
of tho cold frosty winds was to reduce very considerably the 
amount of turnips oaten. Tho want of shelter prevented the 
sheep from standing uj) at their feeding-boxes with any comfort. 
The diPfereucos in the amount of turnips eaten by the different 
lots rapidly disappeared during the cold windy weather, and the 
(juantity consumed was evidently regulated by the length of 
time the sheep were able to stand up against the cold. 

ljut T) dropped in their consumption of turnips to the extent 
of about 4J 11). per day, and for tho first time for seven weeks 
lot I, feeding on turnips alone, ate more turnips than the other 
lots; the reason being, no doubt, that they were driven to it by 
hunger. The J lb. a-day of by-fodder allowed to the other lots 
rendered them "less dependent on turnips. But it is important 
to note that in mid-winter nearly all the lots receiving by-fodder 
ate more turnips than lot 1, despite the fact that their | lb. per 
head of by-fodder contained as much dry matter as would be 
contained in about 4 lb. of turnips, so that their by-fodder was 
extra feeding in the strict sense of the term. If the giving of 
by-fodder were to cause a diminished consumption of turnip, 
there might be little or no economy in the practice; but it is 
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clearly shown that the addition of a certain amount of by-fodder 
not only does not diminish appetite, but in favourable circum¬ 
stances actually induces the consumption of an increased amount 
of turnips. 

What the pr-eeise effect of the diminisliod consumption of 
turnips during the cold stormy weather had upon the progress 
of the sheep it is impossible to say, as they were not weighed 
often enough to furnish the required data; but it is reasonable 
to suppose that, had shelter been provided at the boxes, the 
sheep would have eaten a few pounds more turnips daily, and 
would have continued to progress at a rate that would have 
more than repaid the small cost and labour required to provide 
the needed shelter. 

With all deference, and speaking as a layman, I venture to 
suggest that during stormy weather a cheap and efficient shelter 
could be achieved by placing the boxes end on to the direction 
of the wind, and protecting the windward ends by means of 
about 7-feet lengths of canvas secured to stobs driven into the 
ground. The expense and trouble involved would not be great, 
and they could be easily shifted about. 

An examination of the table further shows that lot 5, receiving 
dried grains, which was the bulkiest of the by-fodders, ate most 
turnips, the amount being about 2 lb. per head per day more 
than lot 1 that got no by-fodder at all, and that next to it came 
lot 4, one-third of whose by-fodder consisted of dried grains. 
What there is in dried grains to cause an increased consumption 
of turnips is hard to say, but it is probably due to the fact that 
it was the driest of the by-fodders, and would probably on that 
account be a more appetising kind of fodder, as being in greater 
contrast with turnips, whose excess of moisture constitutes their 
chief defect. 

It will be noticed also that lot 2, getting maize as a by-fodder, 
ate the least turnips. It might seem as if there were something 
in the maize that disinclined the sheep to eat turnips, or that 
satisfied their appetite so well as to prevent their eating so inuoli 
turnip food. Maize is a very hard fodder, and although sheep 
have a greater power of masticating the hard seeds than pos¬ 
sessed by other stock, yet the time spent in the process must bo 
very much prolonged; and the amount of saliva secreted during 
prolonged mastication would be much greater than in the case 
of the other by-fodders, and the time spent in grinding maize, 
and probably in the process of rumination thereafter, would 
leave less for the consumption of turnips. If that were so, it 
would doubtless be advantageous to use crushed instead of 
whole maize. Whatever the reason, the fact that sheep eating 
maize as a by-fodder consume less turnips is clearly brought 
out in the first period of this experiment. 
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Oompo’iilioii of the Btj-foihhrs. 

A knowledge of the compoaitiou of the by-fodders employed 
will perhaps help to explain some of the peculiarities that have 
been observed. 


TAllLK Tit—OoMTosraroN op the By-fodders per Cent. 



M ii/( 

Oils 

Ciiainb. 

Linseed cake 

Albumen 

IMT) 

10-28 

19-25 

34-78 

Oil . . , 

4-65 

7 23 

5-27 

8-55 

(Wbohydrate^, 


54-80 

50-06 

30-31 

Fibre . 

3-20 

8-90 

11-17 

6-62 

Moi&tme 

13-85 

10-47 

11-05 

14*52 

Ash 

1 52 

2 32 

! 

2-30 

1 

5-22 

1 

100-00 

100 00 

100 00 

100-00 


Tlicso would all be described as fodders of good quality. Tlie 
maize ountaius less than the average amount of oU, and it might 
have had 2 per cent more oil with advantage. It is not suffi¬ 
ciently well known that maize fluctuates in its composition more 
than other grains used in stock-feeding, and this is especially 
true of the oil it contains. It may contain less than 2 per cent, 
and sometimes contains more than 9 per cent, while good average 
maize contains upwards of 6 per cent oil. Considering how im¬ 
portant oil is as a constituent of a by-fodder, feeders who use 
much maize would do well to have their purchases of it brought 
under analytical control. The same remark applies to oats, 
though in a less degree. The constituent in oats that varies 
most is albumen, sometimes falling below 7 per cent and some¬ 
times rising above 18 per cent; and as a good average is 12 per 
cent, this sample is somewhat deficient in albumen. But the 
remarkable thing about it is the very high percentage of oil. 
It is very rarely, indeed, that a sample of oats contains more 
than 7 per cent of oil, so that the oats used for this experiment 
contained the maximum of that constituent. The distillery 
grains were of good average quality. The linseed-cake was ex¬ 
ceptionally rich in albumen, and contained less oil than usual. 


Food Constituents eonsmned in By-fodders. 

Considering that the quantity of these by-fodders given during 
the limt period of seventy-three days was the same for all— 
viz., J lb. per head per day—the amount of the food constituents 
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consumed by the different lots must have differed widely. The 
quantities are show in Table IV. 

TABLE IV.—-Food Constituents in By-i^oddiius consul iu) pmk 
Head during First J^oriod. 


Lot. 


OiMuic 

llUtlC). 

Albuiuni- 

Olds. 

Oil. 

Cat 1)0- 
liydratos 

Fibio. 



lb. 

lb. 

11). 

lb. 

lb. 

1 

None. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2 

Maize . 

30*9 

4*1 

1*7 

23*9 

1*2 

3 

Oats 

' 29-6 

3*7 

2*0 

20*0 

3*3 

4 

Mixture of 3, 5, 6 . 

29-6 

7*7 

2*6 

16*2 

3*2 

5 

Grains . 

31*3 

7‘0 

1*9 

18*3 

4*1 

a 

Linseed-cake. 

29*3 

12-7 

3*1 

11*1 

2*4 


There is very little differeuce in the amount of organic matter 
consumed as %-fodder in the different lots, but the sei^arate 
constituents have a wide range. The most important arc the 
albumen and the oil, for they are the substances most deftcieiit 
in turnips. The carbohydrates, on the other hand, though they 
too differ a good deal, have less importance, inasmuch as the 
quantities contained in the by-fodders are entirely sw^amped by 
the large amount consumed by the sheep in their turnip ration. 


Food Constituents consumed in Turnips. 

The food constituents contained in the turnips consumed 
during the first period of seventy-three days vary in amount 
only according to the differences in the quantity of turnips 
consumed, and they were as follows:— 

TABLE V. —Food CoNSTiTuuNTb in Turnips consummi) pkr 
Head-First Period. 


Lot. 

Oigamc inattei. 

i^lbunioii 

Amides, Ac 

itis 

and oil 

Iul)n‘. 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

11). 

lb. 

1 

109*6 

5*1 

5*4 

87*0 

12-2 

2 

101*6 

4*7 

6*0 

80*6 

11*3 

3 

1 113*0 

5*3 

5*5 

89*6 

12*6 

4 

115-4 

6*4 

5-7 

91*5 

12*8 

5 1 

122*4 

1 5*7 

6*0 

97*0 

13*6 

6 

110*8 

1 5*2 

5*4 

87*6 

12*3 


In this table there is no separate estimate of oil, for the 
reason that the amount is exceedingly small—^viz., about a 
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thousAudtli pai't of the total weight of turnips consumed. For 
our purpose it is not worth estimating separately, all the more 
that considerable error is involved in its estimation according 
to ordinary methods, including, as it does, other things that are 
not exactly oil and of doubtful feeding value; so there is no 
use in making a separate column for it, and thereby affecting 
a greater amount of accuracy than is attained. The_ column 
marked amides, &o., contains all the nitrogenous matter that is 
not really albumen. These are also of doubtful feeding value, 
for not only do they contain other things besides amides, but 
even if they were all amides, their feeding value depends upon 
a variety of circumstances which need not be considered here. 


Total Food Constituents consumed. 

In adding together the food constituents of the turnips and 
by-fodders, the amides had better be kept distinct, although it 
is usual to slump them in along with the albumen under the 
name of albuminoids; and as to the oil, it is sufficient to reckon 
it as one-thousandth of the total turnips consumed. 

The combined food constituents of the turnip and by-fodders 
consumed during the first period of seventy-two days, and the 
amount of increase of live-weight up to the 23rd January, when 
the sheep were weighed—^viz., a week before the end of the first 
period—were as follows:— 

TABLE VI.--ToTAii Foon Constitubno’s consumed pee Head— 
Fibst Pbeiod. 


3’ 



Organic 

matter. 

g 

s 

c5 

<1^ 

B9* 

s 

< 

§ 

Carbo¬ 

hydrates. 

1 

ip! 

Hu 




U), 

11). 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 


Turniiw aloiu* 

109-7 

5-1 

5-4 

1-2 

85-7 

12-2 

13-1 

a 


and maize 

itm 

8-8 

5-0 

2-8 

103-4 

12-5 

20-0 



and oats . 

1 lii*« 

9-0 

5-5 

3-9 

108 3 

16-0 

15-0 

'1 

If 

(iiid mix- 

14f>'0 

13-1 

5-7 

8-8 

108-4 

16-0 

21-1 



liiro 







25-1 

n 


ami grains 

153-7 

12-7 

6-0 

3-3 

114-0 

17*7 

0 


and liii- 

139-8 

17-9 

5-4 

4-3 

97-5 

14-7 

12-2 



sec<l-cako 









Fattening Injiioence of different Food Constituents, 

On examining this table in order to discover what was the 
constituent in the fodders that had most influence in determining 
the increase in live-weight, we meet with much that is anomalous 
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and hard to explain. If we tate the organic matter as our gauge, 
as has sometimes been suggested, we find that lot 5, which made 
the greatest progress, consumed the most organic matter ; but it 
is evident that the great lead which it has taken could not be 
due to the comparatively small excess of organic matter con¬ 
sumed by it over that of the neighbouring lots, 3, 4, and G, 
Moreover, lots 3, 4, and 6 are all about a level as regards the 
organic matter they consumed, and yet how different is their 
progress—16 lb., 21 lb., and 12 lb. per head respectively. Lot 
2, which was second lowest in the amount of organic matter 
consumed, was relatively advanced in feeding progress. 

It is evident that the mere amount of organic matter con¬ 
sumed is no adequate gauge of progress. We must look to see 
what the organic matter was composed of. If we take albumen 
as our gauge, the most glaring anomalies present themselves. 
Lot 6, that consumed most albumen, made least progress, and 
lot 1, that consumed less than one-third as much albumen, have 
done about as badly; and the others have progressed in a manner 
which shows no relation to the quantity of albumen consumed. 
The amides, &c., show no noteworthy variation and explain 
nothing, and it is a matter of indifference whether we include 
them with the albumen or not. As to the oil, it follows the 
same relation as the albumen, and is equally untrustworthy as a 
gauge of progress. 

The carbohydrates consumed vary in haimony with feeding 
progress better that the other constituents; but whether we 
consider them alone or in conjunction with the fibre, to which 
they are closely related, the differences in the amounts consumed 
by the different lots are so slight and so irregular as to form no 
gauge whatever of feeding progress. 

Foot Eesvlt from Linseed-calce. 

Albumen and oil are the two constituents that are chi(‘(Iy 
bought into the farm and chiefly valued for extra feecliug, anil 
nine or ten weeks ought to be a sufficient time to enabh* tlunu 
to produce their beneficial effects; but in this experiment, care¬ 
fully carried out under most favourable conditions, we arc 
presented with the fact that lot C, that got most albumen and 
oil, did worst of all—worse even than lot 1, that got no extra 
feeding whatever. How are we to explain this most unexpectecl 
result? Nothing seemed to go wrong with the sheep; no 
scouring was noticed, but simply they didn’t thrive any better 
than lot 1. They had, as Mr M'Caig expresses it, “ a washed-out 
appearance,” and it is of course certain that they were not 
properly digesting their linseed-cake. It was a cake containing 
nearly 35 per cent of albumen, while average linseed-cake con- 
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tains only about 28 per cent; and it would seem that J lb. per 
day of a by-fodder so highly nitrogenous was too much for them, 
and they may all have been suffering slightly, though not vis¬ 
ibly, from indigestion. Had the dung of the various lots been 
analysed from time to time, it would doubtless have been found 
that in the case of lot 6 it was richer in albumen, and probably 
also in oil, than the others, showing that the cake was passing 
through them in gr-eat measure undigested. It is not the total 
amount of albumen or other food constituent consumed that de¬ 
termines the progress of feeding animals, but only the amount 
that is digested, and we should require to know the amounts of 
the food constituents digested before using any of them as a 
gauge of feeding progress. 

That is quite evident and easily said, but how are we to know 
how the various constituents are being digested ? The only 
reliable way is by means of analyses conducted with that object 
in view. There are tables published, such as Wolffs tables, 
giving what have been found to be the maximum and minimum 
digostibilily, and also a fair average value of digestibility, of 
most fodders; but it is evident that the average, or even the 
minimum, value for linseed-cake would have been far wrong in 
the case before us. The digestibility of fodders varies within 
wide limits, according to a number of circumstances, even when 
digestion is going on in a normal way, as is assumed in the 
tables refoiTod to; but in the case of lot 6 digestion was evi¬ 
dently not going on in a noi-mal way, and any published co- 
elHcionts of digestibility would be entirely inapplicable. It is 
evident that the cake given to lot 6 during these nine weeks 
meant money thrown away, at least as regards fattening—and 
this convoys a very useful lesson, for the practice of giving 
liiiseed-ciiko to sheep at the rate of | lb. per head per day is a 
very common one, and in ordinary practice the feeder has no 
m(*au.s of knowing whether the cake is serving the purpose of 
fiitlening the stock or simply that of manuring the land. 

It is probable that if lot 6 had received only half as much 
cake they would have done much bettor. There is no direct 
proof that such would have been the case, but we are justified 
in inferring it from the progress made by lot 4, whose by-fodder 
consisted (»f a mixture of equal parts of oats, grains, and linseed- 
cake, at the rate of i lb. per head per day. This lot did better 
than lot 8, and far better than lot 6, which would seem to show 
that the smaller amount of linseed-cake consumed was better 
digested. 

Mam. 

An examination of Table VI. shows that lot 2, that got maize, 
made third-best progress. It was evidently well-digested, but 

VOTi. XU. 0 
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whether that was due to the inherent qualities of the maize or 
to the increased amount of saliva resorbed in its consumption is 
hard to say. 

Oats. 

The poor progress made by lot 3, fed on oats, was not un¬ 
expected. It is simply a confirmation of the results obtained in 
former experiments. The superiority of maize over oats is very 
marked, showing that there is no economy in using oats as by¬ 
fodder if maize can be bought as cheaply, and that the practice 
is a very extravagant one when, as in this instance, maize can 
be bought at three-quarters of the price of oats. The deficiency 
of lot 3 would doubtless have been more marked if, as in 
ordinaiy circumstances, an inferior quality of oats had boon 
employed. 

The onosf sitccfssful By-foddcv. 

But the most valuable piece of information conveyed by this 
experiment is seen in the progress made by lot 5, that received 
\ lb. per head daily of dried grains. It was at once the cheapest 
and most successful of all the by-fodders. As has already been 
observed, that lot consumed the most turnips; but the superior 
progress made cannot be accounted for by the increased quantity 
of turnips eaten. 

Its superiority over lot 2 might perhaps be accounted for in 
that way, as that lot ate least turnips; but its superiority over 
lot 3 must be put chiefly to the credit of the dried grains. 

Frogrcss during the Second Period. 

At the beginning of February the amounts of the by-foddors 
were altered in such a manner that each lot received quantities 
of equal money value. Lot 3, that had hitherto received daily 
10 lb. of oats, now got lo lb.—viz., f lb. per head—and the 
price of the 15 lb. oats regulated the quantities of all the other 
by-fodders. Oats at 42 lb. per bushel were selling at the time 
at 2s. 2d. per bushel, so that 15 lb. cost 9}d. The quantities of 
the other by-fodders that could be got at the time for that 
money were as follows:— 


Maize . 



lb. 

18 

Oats 

Oats, grains, linseed 
Dried ^^rains . 
Linseed-cake . 



16 

2?! 


The by-fodders were given to the respective lots in these 
increased quantities. As regards the linseed-cake, there was 
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scarcely any increase, and that was fortunate, seeing tliat that 
lot had hoen getting rather much already; but the quantity of 
inai70 was nearly doubled, and that of dried grains was even 
more than doubled, and the others were increased by about a 
half. 

I'ho sheei) were weighed on 2nth February and again on 3rd 
April, with the following results:— 

TAl’LK Vll. 'Wnu.tirN(is oe Submp—Hkoond Pbeiod. 


1 


1 









Increase 


i 



Jan 2). 

Koli. 25. 

Apiil 3. 

poi lot 
m 

ten weeks. 

III 




«wt 


11). 

<‘wt. m. 

lb. 

(wt. 

(|i 

lb. 

cwt. qi. lb 

lb 

1 

Tuunps aloiu» 

11 

2 

26 

15 0 

25 

10 

3 

12 

2 0 11 

119 

2 

u 

and nhUA‘ 

l(i 

0 

1 

10 3 

0 

18 

2 

10 

2 2 6 

1-43 

:j 

»l 

JUKI oats . ♦ 

15 

2 

() 

15 3 

1 

17 

1 

3 

1 2 25 

•97 

1 

tl 

nudmKlnio . 

10 

1 

8 

17 0 

0 

19 

1 

11 

3 0 6 

1-71 

n 

tl 

and 

17 

1 

8 

18 2 

9 

20 

3 

1 

3 1 21 

1-92 

(\ 

u 

«iudlins( (Ml«(*d{(‘ 


1 

25 

10 3 

1 

IS 

1 

9 

3 3 12 

216 


The iucroase in weight during the second period of ten weeks 
is not so great ns during the first period of nine weeks in any 
of the lots except one—viz., lot C, which remained so backward 
previously. Tt would seem that this lot had now grown accus¬ 
tomed to the linseed-cake and were able to digest it, and as 
they were loaner than the others, they advanced rapidly; never¬ 
theless, not so rapidly as lot.') did during the first period. 

It might have been expected that the other lots, receiving as 
they did a greatly increased allowance of by-fodder, would nave 
made better progress. That they did not do so is accounted for 
in two ways: in the first place, they were growing fat, and 
according as fatUming goes on every pound of increase is laid 
on with increiising dilliculty; hut the main reason was the 
occurrenoe of cold stormy weather, which prevented the sheep 
from consuming jw much turnip as previously, and as they would 
have done in circumstances of greater comfort. It may be, also, 
that the ttirnips were not quite so inviting. They were supplied 
with swedes from another field during the second period, and 
though they differed very little from the former supply in 
composition, they may not have been relished so much. The 
following was their analysis:— 

Moisture ...... 90'48 

Dry uiattor ...... 9'52 

100-00 
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The dry matter oontained- 


Albumen 


Amides, &c. 

4 83 

* Carbobydrates, &c. . 

77*03 

Fibre 

d*3«) 

Mineral matter 

4*«7 


100-00 

* Including sugar 

53*0 


They coatained somewhat less albumen and more amides, &c., 
than the former supply, and the same amount of sugar, which 
shows that they were not quite so well ripened. 


TABLE VIIL— Turnips consumed per Head per Day- 
Second Period. 


No. of 
daj s: 

9 

16 

13 

11 

11 

10 

73 


Bdti.: 

Peb. 1-S. 

Feb. 0-21. 

Feb. 26 
to 

March 0. 

March 

10-23. 

March 24 
to 

Apnl 3. 

Apiil 

4-U. 

Total. 

ag<*. 

Lot 

lb. 

lb 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 



I 

16'00 

16*00 

16*15 

14*00 

13*26 

15*35 

1089 

11*9 

2 

15-30 

10*75 

15*26 

11 *7:) 

1&-75 

17*50 

1054 

U*1 

3 

13*70 

10-00 

11*86 

10*30 

11 •75 

12 76 

S71 

11*1) 

4 

14*65 

10*80 

14*70 

13*10 

20*30 

19*55 

1091 

15 0 

^ 1 

14 90 

1 12 95 

15*00 

13*60 

20*60 

(15*30) 

1106 

15*1 

^ 1 

13 60 

11-26 1 

1 13*70 

11*90 

18 45 

19*25 

1013 

14*3 

Average 

1 147 1 

1 11-8 

1 14-4 

12*4 

’l7*7 ! 

16 6 



Kind of 
weatlier; 

1 Dry 
and 
cold. 

1 Cold 

1 an«l 
stormy. 

Cold 

■winds. 

1 ! 

j Stormy. 

Wet 

and 

mild. 

Wet 

1 and 
mild. 




Consimiption of Turnips. 

Tebruary was a dry month with 2-56 inches of rainfall, March 
was diy and stormy with only 2-34 inches of rainfall; but in 
April the weather was mild, and the rainfall rose to .‘J-Ofi inclics. 
The average amount of turnip eaten during these months rellccts 
very accurately the kind of weather prevailing at the different 
periods: whenever cold winds blew the consumption fell off, 
as the sheep could not stand long enough at their boxes, but 
immediately on the occurrence of mild wet weather the con¬ 
sumption rose with a bound, so that the sheep ate nearly half 
as much again. This confirms what was observed in the firat 
period, and adds additional force to the recommendation to pro¬ 
vide shelter at the feeding-boxes. 

During the mild wet weather in April the sheep ate as much 
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turnip as they did at the beginning of the experiment. Apain 
it is noticed that during severe weather lot 1, getting no by¬ 
fodder, ate most turnips; but when mild weather set in they 
fell off somewhat in their eating, while the others, despite their 
largidy increased consumption of by-fodders, ate more tumips 
than over. 'J'his was especially the case with lots 4 and 5, con¬ 
suming dried grains. In the last period lot 5 shows a sudden 
falling off in the amount of turnip eaten j but this was due to an 
entirely oxeeptional circumstance. That lot had on this one 
occasion been shifted on to another field—a somewhat low- 
lying field—and immediately thereafter a spell of very wet 
weather set in, during which the park the sheep were folded on 
became Hooded, and this interfered with their feeding for some 
days. As soon as they were removed to a drier place, their con¬ 
sumption of turnips assumed its normal amount. This was the 
only occasion during the whole experiment in which one of the 
lota (lot 5) was subjected to conditions of an exceptional kind. 

The lot that ate least turnip during the first period was lot 2, 
that got mai/e; but during the second period it was lot 3, that 
got oats as a by-fodder. The drop in their consumption of 
turnip is very marked. The oat-fed sheep did not recover their 
appetite for turnips as those of the other lots did when the 
milder weather set in towards the close of the experiment; and 
for some resison which I cannot explain, it would seem that 
sheep getting f lb. of oats per head per day have comparatively 
little appetite for turnips. The other lots all consumed pretty 
nearly the same amount of turnip during the second period. 


Gonmmpiion of Food Constituents in Second Period. 

The amounts of the food constituents in the turnips consumed 
by the various lots during the second period of seventy-three days 
wore approximately as shown in Table IX., and the amounts 
consumed in the by-fodders in Table X., and the total amount of 
food constituents consumed in the second period in Table XI. 


TAP.liK IX.—Poon OoNsTiTUENTS IN Turnips consumed per 
Ubad—Rkuond Period. 


[joi 

Mattoi 

Albumen. 


lb. 

lb. 

1 

98-3 

4*0 

2 1 

I 95-4 

3*9 


' 78*8 

3*2 

4 

09-4 

4*1 

5 j 

1 100-1 

4*1 


94*4 

3*9 


Amides, &e. 

Carbo- 

hydiatos, kc. 

Fibre. 

lb. 

11). 

lb. 

4*9 

79*8 

9*8 

4*7 

77*3 

9*5 

3*9 1 

63*9 

7*8 

4-9 ' 

80*5 

9*9 

6*0 

81*1 

9*9 

4*7 ! 

1 76*4 

9*4 
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TABLE X. —Food Constituents in By-fodders consumed 
PER Lot—Second Pkriod. 


Lot. 

Organic 

Matter. 

Albumen. 

Oil. 

Cftibo- 

li>diatcs. 

Fibi 

2 

55-6 

7-3 

3 1 

43*1 

2*1 

3 

44-5 

5-C 

4-0 

30*0 

4*9 

4 

46*5 

11-2 

3-8 

26*3 

6*2 

5 

63*6 

14*3 

3*9 

37*1 

8*3 

6 

31-5 

13*6 

3*4 

11*9 

2*6 


TABLE XT.— Total Food Constituents consumed—Second Period, 






Albumen. 





Increased 
bve-weight 
per head in 
ten weeks. 

i 



II 

Amides. 

-a 

o 

Carbo¬ 

hydrates. 

Fibre. 




lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

11). 

11). 

lb. 

1 

Turnips alone 

98*0 

4*0 

4*9 

1*1 

79 

10*0 

11*9 

2 

n 

and maize 

151*5 

11*2 

4*7 

4*2 

119 

12*0 

11*3 

3 

11 

and oats . 

1-23-3 

8*8 

3*9 

4-9 

93 

]3-0 

9*7 

4 

II 

and mix- 

145*9 

16*3 

4*9 

4*9 

106 

15*0 

17*1 



ture 








5 

ti 

and grains 

163*7 

18 4 

5*0 

50 

117 

18-0 

19*2 

6 

II 

and lln- 

125*9 

17*5 

i*7 

4*1 

87 

12*0 

216 



seed-cake 









Progress in Second Penod, 

The slower progress made during these ten weeks than that 
made during the previous nine weeks was due, in the first place, 
to the diminished quantity of turnip eaten while the severe 
weather lasted, and secondly, but chiefly, to the fact that the 
sheep were growing fat, and therefore adding to their live- 
weight with increasing difficulty. 

The lot that fell off quickest was lot 3, that got oats. Tliey 
ate half as much oats again as they did during the first period, 
but their refusal to eat their proper share of turnip greatly 
interfered with their progress. 


Progress from Maize and Lin^cd-eaVe, 

Lot 2 consumed nearly as much turnip during the second 
period as during the first, despite the fact that they were eating 
nearly double their former quantity of maize; but, for all that, 
the falling off in their rate of progress during the second period 
was very marked. Perhaps we are here presented with a fact 
worth knowing—^viz., that maize exerts its fattening properties 
very rapidly at first and only slowly thereafter. If that is so, it 
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would be jjood jiractico to ut.e it during the first stage of feeding, 
and gradually replace it by some more suitable by-fodder. If 
we may rtdy on the results attained by lot 6, there is a very 
distinct iudioatiou of what that by-fodder should be. The sheep 
of lot (5 made apparently no use of their linseed-cake during the 
first p(>riod; but during the second period they progressed with 
exceptional rapidity, gaining at the rate of over 2 lb. per head 
per week. It would seem, therefore, that the effect of linseed- 
cake is the converse of that of maize, and that very good results 
might bo got by feeding sheep first on maize and mixing or 
replacing it thereafter with linseed-cake. 

The by-fodders used in this experiment were selected at the 
beginning, and remained tinchanged, except as regards quantity, 
during the whole couree of the experiment; but the experience 
of skilful feeders has shown tliat the diet of fattening stock may 
be gradually changed with advantage, and that towards the close 
of the fattening period a by-fodder rich in albumen and also 
moderately rich in oil is productive of the best results. Among 
such by-foddora liusced-cake takes a very high place, and I have 
no doubt that a further series of experiments, having for its 
object to show the eflects of a judicious variation in the com¬ 
position of the by-fodders as the feeding progressed, would yield 
valuable iuformatioji. 


Bate of Bragnuti. 

At the foot of Tables XV. to XX., giving the individual 
weights of the sheep, are given the average individual weight of 
each lot on the five occasions on which the sheep were weighed. 
Those form an interesting group, and as they are apt to be over¬ 
looked, I have gathered them together in a separate table, so as 
to show at a glance the progress of each lot, and also the general 
progro-js made by the entire six scores during the winter. 


TABLE XI [. 


Lot. 

Nov 

.liiu. 23. 

Feb. 2'). 

Apt il 8. 

Apul 15. 


11). 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1 

<)0 

b2 

85 

94 

95 

2 

70 

90 

94 

104 

108 


71 

87 

88 

97 

96 

4 

70 

91 

95 

108 

106 

5 

72 

97 

104 

116 

118 

0 

69 

81 

94 

103 

105 

Average 

. 70 

88 

93 

104 

103 

No. of (lays 


63 

33 

35 

14 

Increase . 

, , 

18 

5 

11 1 

1 

Increase per week 

20 

1-0 

1*6 

0 
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It is seen that during the first nine weeks the sheep over 
all made very good progress—^viz., 2 lb. per week when the 
weather, though wet, was comparatively mild. During the 
five weeks which followed the weather was cold and stormy, 
a great fall occurred in the quantity of turnips eaten, and, de¬ 
spite the increased amount of by-fodder consumed, they made 
only half their former progress. During the next period— 
from February 26 to April 3—^the weather slowly improved, 
and became fine during the last ten days or so, and as by this 
time the sheep had become accustomed to their increased ration 
of by-fodders, and resumed eating their full supply of turnips, a 
very great improvement took place in their progress. These 
results bring into prominence how greatly the progress of 
feeding stock is dependent on the weather, and show the 
importance of supplying shelter wherever it can be economic¬ 
ally done. 

By the beginning of April the experiment may be regarded 
as having come to an end. The feeding was continued for a 
fortnight longer; but it wiU be seen from Tables XV. to XX., 
giving the weighings of the individual sheep, that no further 
progress was made, and that in many cases ground was lost. 
Differences of a pound or two in the weight of sheep, especially 
when they are unshorn, may occur quite irrespective of their 
feeding progress, and it is to prevent error in that respect that 
it is necessary to have about a score of individuals in each lot. 
This has been so frequently and so clearly brought out in 
previous experiments, that it becomes a duty to warn all who 
desire to carry on feeding experiments with sheep to operate on 
lots of not less than a score each, otherwise the results obtained 
cannot be regarded as trustworthy. 


Tlie Tme Test of Progress, 

The true test of actual feeding progress is, of course, the iinal 
weight of carcasses, &c.; but even that tost is apt to be misleading 
in an experiment where the relative efficacy of different feeding 
stuffs is on trial. What is desired to be known is not only the 
ultimate effect of the feeding stuffs, but the rapidity with which 
they attain the end which the feeder desires. Before sending 
his sheep to the butcher the experimenter naturally waits until 
they are matured. But some lots mature more rapidly than 
others, and it may be inconvenient to dispose of the lots piece¬ 
meal, and consequently the period of the experiment is extended 
to enable the more backward lots to improve, whereby all the 
sheep may be sold together and be weighed as carcasses upon 
the same day. That is what actually occurred in the present 
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instance. The date of despatching the sheep to London was 
postponed a few weeks on account of the unripe condition of 
the poorer lots, and as a consequence the differences due to the 
effects of the by-fodders lost some of their sharpness. It would 
evidently have been a fairer test if each lot of sheep had been 
slaughtered as soon as it was considered ready, and perhaps it 
would have been even more satisfactory if a weekly draught of 
mature sheep had been made from each lot during the last few 
weeks of the experiment. These considerations cause one to 
attach considerable value to the live-weighings during the 
course of the experiment, and especially to those which occurred 
during the first half of the time. 


Food Oo^immed and Increase in Live-weight. 

Naturally, however, the reader will be chiefly interested to 
know what is the upshot of the whole experiment both as 
regards live-weight and carcass. On Table XIII. are shown the 
entire food constituents consumed by each lot during the nine¬ 
teen weeks in which the experiment may be said to have lasted. 
It will be seen from it that the dried-grains lot (No. 5) take a 
long lead; that lot 4, getting a mixture of grains, linseed-cake, 
and oats, come in easily second; and that lot 2, getting maize, 
and lot 6, getting linseed-cake, come in equal third. The oats 
lot (3) take the fifth place, and are not very far in front of lot 1, 
that got no extra feeing whatever. 

An examination of the table will show, as has been already 
pointed out in a previous part of this report, how slender and 
uncertain is the connection between the quantity and character 
of the food constituents consumed and the increase of live- 
weight attained by their consumption; and, notably as regards 
the oats-fed lot (3), it is seen that although that lot consumed 
twice as much albumen and four times as much oil as lot 1, it 
made comparatively little additional increase, while the neigh¬ 
bouring lot (2), consuming maize, which provided only a little 
more albumen and somewhat less oil than lot 8, made very 
satisfactory increase. ' The explanation is doubtless in great 
moasuio to be found in the greater digestibility of their 
constituents and of the carbohydrates and fibre of maize, both 
of wliioh have been found in many experiments to possess a 
remarkably high ratio of digestibility-, but it may be that there 
are other causes of a physiological kind operating with which 
we are unacquainted, causing stock to thrive better on some 
fodder than on others, irrespective of their analysis, digestibility, 
and nutrient ratio. 
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TABLE XIII. —Food Constituents consumed dukino Entiur 
Experiment and Total Increase in Live-wiokiiit. 


i 


Oigamc 

matter. 

Albumen. 

Amides. 

o' 

Caibo- 1 
hydrates. 

i 

© 10 « 

if ^ 

§3 i » 

Increase per 
head per 
week. 



lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

11). 

lb. 

11), 

1 

Turnips alone 

208 

9-1 

10*3 

2-3 

161 

22 

25 0 

1 31 

2 

II and maize 

284 

20-0 

9-7 

7-0 

223 

24 

31*3 

1*80 

3 

i< and oats . 

266 

17-8 

9*4 

8*8 

201 

29 

25-6 

1-35 

4 

„ and mixture . 

291 

28-4 

10*6 

8-7 

212 

31 

38-2 

2-01 

5 

II and grains 

317 

31-1 

11*0 

8*3 

231 

86 

41*3 

2-33 

6 

II and liusced-cake 

266 

35*4 

10‘1 

8*7 

185 

27 

33-8 

1-78 


Dead-weigM. 

On 19th April the sheep were killed and their carcasses scut 
to London, where they were weighed by the consignees, and in 
Table XIV. are given these weights, and also the average 
weight of tallow and skins per head of each lot. 

TABLE XIV. 


Wofglifs per head of Caicass, Tallow, and Skins. 


L.OC. 

Carcass 

Tallow. 

Skins. 



lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1 

Turnips alone. 

48-9 

4-5 

13'] 

2 

It and maize . 

68-3 

5*6 ! 

14*7 

3 

* fi and oats . 

53-2 

5*6 

14a 

4 

M and mixture 

58-4 

5*3 

15*0 

5 

It and grains . 

62*8 

6-7 

16-6 

6 

II and linseed-cake 

58-4 

5*0 

15-0 


These results confirm in the main those contained in Table 
XII., showing that when so many as a score of sheep mo 
contained in each lot it is possible to trust to the general 
accuracy of the live weighings. The only case in which there 
is a slight discrepancy is in lot 4, which, though retaining the 
second place throughout, is in the end found to bo no bettor 
than lots 2 and 6. The final almost level character of tlieso 
three lots, which during the course of the experiment differed 
so widely, is not the least remarkable feature of the experi¬ 
ment. That lot 4 has been overtaken by lots 2 and 6 is due to 
the curious circumstance that during the last fortnight that lot 
lost ground while the others were still slowly progressing. The 
extent to which this occurred is seen in Table XVI11., where 
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the individual weighings are recorded. Had the sheep been 
killed a foriniglit sooner there need be no doubt that the dead¬ 
weights would have been found to conform very regularly with 
the live-weights of that date. A practical explanation of the 
improved position of lot 6 is also to be found in the fact that 
slice]) No. 0 of that lot was so lean that it was not sent to 
Loudon but retained to take its place among the store sheep of 
the farm, and the average dead-weight is taken from those that 
remained. For a similar reason the dead-weight of lot 3 is 
higher than it ought to be, for in that lot two of the sheep 
(Nos, 6 and 7) were too lean to kill for London, and therefore 
the average dead-weight of lot 3 is about 1J lb. higher than it 
otherwise would have been. On the other hand, lot 2 (maize) 
would doubtless have come out second best as regards dead¬ 
weight had sheep No. 4, that went sturdy, not been included 
among the carcasses sent to London. It may be worth noting 
that lot 2 (maize) was the only lot in which every sheep that 
was put on to feed lived through the experiment. 

Jlefore dismissing this very carefully carried-out experiment, 
there are a few other points that may be considered. It will 
be soon that the quantities of tallow got from the different lots 
aro not in coirespondence with the relative weights of carcass. 
Itoughly speaking, the tallow weighs one-tenth of the dressed 
carcass. It is rather less in the case of lot 1, that got no by¬ 
fodder, and a good deal less in the case of the linseed-cake lot 
(lot 6). The proportion is higher in the case of the grains lot 
(5) and the oats lot (3). Not only is the proportion of loose fat 
greater in the case of the oats-fed lot, but the actual amount of 
tallow got from it is surpassed only by the grains-fed lot. This 
has been observed before in the experiments at Ferney Castle 
and Whitclaw in 1897,^ and it may be regarded as ascertained by 
those ex])eriments that a marked characteristic of feeding with 
oats is to unduly increase the proportion of tallow produced. 
It would seem, however, from this experiment that linseed-cake, 
despite the largo amount of oil it contains, tends to diminish 
rather than to increase the proportion of tallow. The character¬ 
istic of linseed-cake and of other highly nitrogenous by-fodders 
is to stimulate the growth of skin and wool. In this experi¬ 
ment the wool was not separately determined; but the weight of 
skins produced probably gave a good indication of what the 
relative weights of wool would have been had the sheep been 
shorn before slaughter. 

The salesmen in London to whom the carcasses were sent— 
Messrs Samuel Matthews & Son and Messrs Alfred Wilson & 
Sons—to whom we are indebted for the final weighings, took a 
personal interest in the experiment. They were asked to give 
their ojpinion as to the quality of the mutton, without having 
1 Tian^jactions, 1898, p. 287. 
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been told how each lot was fed, and they had no hesitation 
in deciding that lot 2 was the best fleshed lot and the dried 
grains lot came next. That also was the opinion formed by 
the local butchers who prepared the carcasses. 


TABLE XV. —Lot 1. Turnips alone. 


No. 

Nov. 19. 

Jan. 23. 

Feh. 25. 




cwt. qr. 

lb. 

cwt. qr. 

lb. 

cwt. qr. 

11). 

ewi. (ir. 

lb. 

cwt. qr. lb. 

1 

2 

16 

2 

24 

3 

0 

3 

8 

3 0 

2 

2 

26 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

4 

3 20 

3 

2 

24 

3 

6 

3 

10 

3 

10 

3 12 

4 

2 

16 

2 

26 

3 

0 

3 

10 

3 8 

5 

2 

16 

2 

20 

2 

20 

3 

6 

3 0 

6 

2 

15 

3 

0 

3 

10 

3 

7 

3 10 

7 

2 

8 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

7 

3 4 

8 

2 

12 

3 

6 

3 

4 

3 

23 

3 16 

9 

2 

15 

2 

20 

3 

0 

2 

18 

1 

10 

2 

24 

3 

0 

3 

12 

3 

20 

3 24 

11 

2 

15 

2 

26 

3 

4 

3 

16 

3 19 

12 

2 

8 

2 

24 

3 

0 

3 

12 

3 4 

13 

2 

10 

3 

0 

2 

24 

3 

8 

3 0 

14 

2 

12 

2 

24 

3 

0 

3 

8 

3 4 

15 

2 

8 

2 

24 

2 

26 

3 

16 

3 12 

16 

2 

8 

3 

10 

3 

17 

1 0 

0 

1 0 0 

17 

2 

8 

2 

24 

3 

0 

3 

10 

3 12 

18 

2 

8 

2 

24 

2 

10 

3 

0 

1 

19 

2 

8 

2 

24 

3 

0 

3 

19 

*8 26 

20 

2 

10 

2 

24 

3 

0 

3 

6 

3 6 

Average 

2 

13J 

2 

26.i 

1 ^ 

li 

3 

lOii 

3 nj 


1 Nos. 9 and 18 went wrong and had to he removed. 


TABLE XYL—Lot 2. Turnips and Maize. 


No. 

Nov. 19. 

Jan. 23. 

Feb. 25. 

April 3. 

April 16. 


cwt. qr. 

lb. 

cwt. qr. 

lb. 

cwt. qr. lb. 

cwt. 

qr 

11). 

cwt. 

qr. lb. 

1 

2 

10 

3 

8 

3 

14 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 0 

2 

2 

10 

3 

4 

3 

12 


3 

24 

1 

0 0 

3 

2 

14 

3 

5 

3 

6 


3 

14 


3 18 

4 

2 

24 

3 

2 

3 

8 


3 

20 

1 

0 0 

5 

2 

16 

2 

20 

3 

0 


3 

5 


2 211 

6 

2 

16 

3 

8 

3 

IS 


rl 

20 

1 

0 0 

7 

2 

12 

3 

8 

3 

20 


3 

IS 


3 20 

8 

2 

6 

3 

0 

3 

0 


8 

7 


3 12 

9 

2 

15 

3 

8 

3 

16 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 12 

10 

2 

8 

3 

12 

3 

12 


3 

24 

1 

0 0 

11 

2 

8 

3 

9 

3 

12 


3 

20 


3 16 

12 

2 

4 

3 

5 

3 

8 


3 

18 


3 20 

13 

2 

12 

3 

9 

8 

8 


3 

24 

1 

0 0 

14 

2 

12 

3 

10 

3 

8 


3 

20 


3 21) 

15 

! 2 

20 

3 

8 

3 

23 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 20 

16 

1 2 

20 

3 

0 

3 

4 


3 

18 


3 16 

17 

2 

20 

3 

8 

3 

7 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 0 

18 

2 

22 

3 

5 

3 

4 


3 

19 


3 16 

19 

1 2 

6 

3 

5 

3 

10 


3 

27 

1 

0 6 

20 

2 

22 

3 

10 

3 

6 


3 

12 


3 18 

[ Average 

1 1 

2 

1 

13J 

3 


3 



3 

iT" 

3 23,1 


1 No. 5 went sturdy, hut it wae kept on with the others and killed for London. 
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TABLE XVIL — Lot 3. Turniph and Oat^. 


No. 

Nov. 10, 

Jan. s:i. 

Feb. 25. 

Api il 3. 

April 1 j. 


ewl. qr. 

lb. 

<*wt. qr. lb. 

cwt. tir. lb. 

cwt. or. lb. 

ewt. or. lb. 

1 

2 

12 

3 0 

3 

0 

3 

12 

3 4 

ii 


21 

3 8 

3 

0 

3 

12 

3 10 

3 


12 

3 14 

3 

12 

3 

22 

3 24 

1 


17 

3 0 

3 

0 

3 

12 

3 16 

n 

2 

12 

2 26 

3 

0 

3 

8 

3 0 

d 

2 

6 

2 20 

2 

12 

2 

10 

2 81 

7 

2 

6 

2 20 

2 

14 

3 

4 

2 201 

8 

2 

8 

3 8 


0 

3 

12 

3 6 

9 

2 

17 

2 2t 

! 3 

0 

3 

12 

3 12 

10 

2 

17 

3 16 

3 

22 

1 0 

0 

10 0 

n 

2 

10 






2 

12 

2 

17 

3 9 

3 

12 

3 

20 

s’ 18 

IS 

2 

17 

3 4 

3 

8 

3 

20 

3 18 

It 

3 

0 

3 18 

3 

24 

1 0 

0 

3 26 

in 

2 

12 

2 IS 

2 

18 

2 

8 

2 

Id 

2 

18 

2 26 

3 

0 

3 

2 

8 0 

17 

2 

Id 

3 2 

3 

7 

3 

21 

10 0 

18 

2 

11 

3 10 

a 

20 

3 

22 

3 22 

19 

2 

20 

3 4 

3 

8 

3 

18 

3 22 

20 

2 

20 

3 0 

3 

8 

3 

21 

3 20 

Averai^o 

2 

ir.j 

3 3 

3 

q 

3 

121 

3 12i 


I Nos. b and 7 wen* ho lean tliat they were not killed liut dibposed of as stores. 
Nos. H and 16 died. 


TABLE XVIIL —Lot 4. Turnips and a Mixture op Oats, 
Dried Grains, and Linsbed-cake. 


No. 

Nov. in. 

Jan. 23. 

Feb. 25. 

April 

3. 

April 16. 


ewt. qr. 

lb. 

ewt. qr. 

lb. 

cwt. 01 . 

lb. 

cwt. 

qr. 

lb. 

cwt. 

qr. lb 

1 

2 

16 

3 

6 

3 

7 


3 

26 


3 24 ! 

2 

2 

12 

2 

26 

2 

27 


3 

4 


3 0 1 

3 

2 

12 

3 

6 

3 

12 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 6 

1 


16 

3 

3 

3 

0 


3 

12 


3 18 

5 

2 

11 

3 

10 

3 

12 


3 

26 


3 22 

d 

2 

IJ 

3 

7 

1 0 

4 

1 

0 

12 

1 

0 14 1 

7 

2 

6 

••* 





. . 



...1 

8 

2 

2J 

... 


... 



... 



1 1 

9 

2 

24 

3 

Id 

3 

8 


3 

18 


3 12 

10 

2 

12 

3 

8 

3 

18 


3 

27 


3 22 ' 

11 

2 

20 

3 

12 

3 

24 

1 

0 

14 

1 

0 14 

12 

2 

17 

3 

12 

3 

16 

1 

0 

14 

1 

0 10 

13 

2 

6 

3 

d 

3 

12 


3 

24 1 

1 

0 0 

11 

2 

Id 

3 

0 

3 

4 


3 

16 


3 14 

in 

2 

It 

2 

25 

3 

8 


3 

16 


3 10 

Id 

2 

14 

3 

0 

3 

8 


3 

12 


3 12 

17 

2 

12 

3 

4 

3 

4 


3 

12 


3 6 

18 

2 

12 

3 

IS 

3 

18 

1 

0 

8 

1 

0 0 

19 

2 

12 

3 

20 

A 

o 

16 

1 

0 

8 

1 

0 12 

20 

2 

12 

3 

10 

3 

4 


3 

24 

1 

3 12 1 

Avoraf(e 

2 

ii\ 

3 

6\ 

3 

111 


T 

241 

1 

1 

3 22i 


^ Nos. 7 and 6 diedr 
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TABLE XIX.—Lot 6. Tubnips and Dbibd Btstilduby Ouains. 


No. 

Nov. 19. 

Jan. 23. 

Feb. 26. 

Api il 

!»• 

April 16. 


cwt. qr. 

11). 

cwt,<ir, 11). 

cwt. (ir. 

lb. 

cwt. qr. 

11). 

cwt. 

iir. 

lb. 

1 


6 

3 

0 


3 

0 


3 

12 


3 

12 

2 

2 

6 







... 




1 

3 

2 

22 

3 

10 


3 

18 

1 

0 

0 


8 

26 

4 

2 

12 







... 




i 

5 

2 

16 

3 

14 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 

1 

0 

8 

6 

2 

14 

3 

0 


3 

24 

1 

0 

4 

1 

0 

a 

7 

2 

9 

3 

20 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

14 

1 

0 

16 

8 

2 

24 

3 

10 


8 

12 


3 

24 


3 

22 

9 

2 

9 

3 

10 


3 

22 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10 

2 

9 

3 

12 


3 

24 

1 

0 

12 

1 

0 

12 

11 
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1 Nos. 2 and 4 died. 


TABLE XX. —Lot 6. Turnips and Linsked-cake. 
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1 No. 0 was not killed l)ut disposed of among stores. No. 13 died. 
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DAIRYING AT HOME AND ABROAD — METIIOD8 
AND PROEITS COMPARED. 

]5y .Tames Long, Burleigh, Cheshnnt. 

It h.is long been the practice to compare the British systems 
of dairying with those of certain foreign countries, to the dis¬ 
advantage of those engaged in the work in this country. There 
has in the past been some real cause for this form of deprecia¬ 
tion ; but itj looking at the matter from an unbiassed point of 
view, we admit that wo have been backward, both in the science 
and practice of dairy-work, and that, so far as science is concerned, 
we are still dependent for a large proportion of the information 
whicli we utilise upon foreign sources, we think it can yet be 
shown that in practice our work, whether it be in the manu¬ 
facture of butter or of cheese, is in its advanced stage at least 
as good as any which is accomplished in any part of the world. 

Where we have failed in the past, and where we are still 
behindhand, is in what we may term the dairy of the rank and 
tile, which has made such progress in Denmark, Sweden, and 
other countries of the Continent. It is but a truism to suggest 
that there is no butter produced in the world which is superior 
to the best which is manufactured in this country, and that as 
regai’ds our cheese, really fine samples of Cheddar, Cheshire, 
Stilton, Wensleydale, and Leicester are uneclipsed if not un¬ 
equalled by the products of any other country. The dtSiculty 
which still attaches to British dairy-work is not that our best 
maker's need any assistance or advice, but that the thousands 
who fail to reach an approximately high standard are in large 
degree accountable for the unsatisfactory goods of our markets, 
and for the inci'easing power of the competition which exists, 
especially between our colonies and ourselves. 

A few years a^o the dairy was regarded as the most profitable 
branch of British agriculture. As a branch, whatever may be 
the case in individual instances, it can be so regarded no longer. 
The prosperity which, both in the press and on the platform, 
attached to dairy-farming, attracted large numbers of outsiders 
to tlio ranks, and induced equally large numbers of corn-farmers 
and graaiers to add milking cows to their stock, •with the first 
result that the increasing competition was followed by a re¬ 
duction in prices—a reduction which, apart from temporary rises 
occasioned by drought, has been maintained until this day. To 
this competition we may add the still greater difSculty which 
has arisen in consequence of the scarcity of labour. In some 
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parts of the country it is now impossible to obtain trustworthy 
milkers at any price, within the range of the farmer’s means, 
and one by one some of the staunchest adherents of dairy¬ 
farming are entirely abandoning the business. 

The intervention of education, late as it was, came at a 
convenient season. It at least saved a large proportion of the 
British trade; for in face of the fine butter which arrives 
from so many parts of the world, it would have been absolutely 
impossible for producers of an article so inferior that it fre¬ 
quently fell to 6d. a pound, to have maintained any trade at all. 
Since the establishment of the Dairy Institutes, which com¬ 
menced some twelve years ago, not only have hundreds of 
teachers been trained, and in the majority of cases trained well, 
but many thousands of persons from almost every English county 
have received instruction in the manufacture of butter or 
cheese, with the result that modern practice, based upon ad¬ 
vanced and sound principles, have penetrated more or less 
clearly into every dairy in the land. 

At the recent London Dairy Show three of the champion 
cups were awarded to competitors who owe their skill entirely 
to education: in two of these cases the prize-takers had received 
the very best form of instruction which the country affords, 
with the result that they vanquished the most redoubtable 
manufacturers in Great Britain; while in the third case an 
exhibitor of many years’ standing was able to accomplish an 
almost phenomenal feat which was owing to information, as 
we are directly informed, gained by watching the competitors 
at the various dairy exhibitions, and by the adoption of the 
very best practice which is the result of advanced education. 

In comparing the work carried on in Great Britain at the 
present time with that conducted abroad, we are bound to 
remember that although no form of instruction could be ob¬ 
tained in this country a few years ago, there were numerous 
schools and courses of instruction open on the Continent of 
Europe, Nor do we forget that since our own programme of 
education was commenced we have carried on aggressive work 
on an infinitely larger and more costly scale than the people of 
any other country in the world. What, therefore, we lost by 
commencing late in life we have presumably gained by the 
energy which has been displayed, and by the extent of tlie field 
which has been covered. 

The dairy schools of France, to which the writer has often 
referred, from personal knowledge of the work, are by comparison 
with our own of a distinctly inferior character. It is not un¬ 
common to find the teachers of theory instructing the pupils in 
an absolutely opposite course to the teacher of practice, while 
it has happened that the lecturer has had no personal knowledge 
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of practice, and that the practitioner has possessed absolutely no 
knowledge of principles—^indeed, on the contrary, has ridiculed 
the principles which liave been taught in the same institution. 
Our experience of the teaching in the north of France, at all 
events, is that the pupils are neither taught principles nor pmctice 
as they should be taught, but that the work performed upon many 
of the dairy-farms is of the highest character, although very 
largely unaccompanied by a knowledge of principles; in a 
word, the maker has not been able to ascertain the reason 
why. 

In Italy there are several dairy schools, some of which are 
excellently managed, where the pupils learn to perform the 
work of manufacture, and where they are enabled to see the 
process of production from the feeding of the cows to the sale 
of tho cheese or butter. 

In Switzerland, which is essentially a cheese-making country, 
the training of the cheese-maker is most thorough and com¬ 
plete, and in no country are greater pains taken to turn out a 
thoroughly competent and even accomplished man; but the 
country is small, and although producers are large, those who 
manufacture cheese are extremely few in number. The cheese 
of the country, Emmenthaler and Glruy6re, are of very large 
size, requiring in their manufacture a huge quantity of milk, 
with the result that, as producers are both numerous and 
small, the cheese is made upon the factory system, under which 
the owner of a single cow realises as much per gallon of milk 
produced as the owner of fifty cows, although such lai’ge owners 
are extremely few. 

In Holland, where farmers are very numerous, the farms are 
stUl of small size; but the size of the two national cheeses, the 
Edam and the Gouda, is such that an owner of a few cows is able 
to make his own cheese; and owing to this fact, as well as to 
tho fui-thcr fact that so many of the occupiers of land are also 
the owners, home dairying is the rule and co-operative cheese 
dairying tho exception. Some instruction is provided in 
Holland, but as compared with Great Britain and the other 
countries referred to, it is comparatively small; indeed Dutch 
cheese-making occupies a position which has varied very slightly 
during tho past twenty-five years. The same old-world plans, 
habits, customs, and utensils which were prominent twenty-five 
years ago are recognisable to-day, and we cannot include the 
Dutch farmer in the van of the dairy movement. It is never¬ 
theless true that Holland conducts a very considerable trade in 
two materials, butter and margarine, both of which are the 
products of some considerable factories; but the energy with 
which this particular work is pursued is rather characteristic of 
the business man and manufacturer than of the agricultural 
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population. If we were to compare the possibilities of the 
labouring classes on the land in either of the European countries 
to which we are referring with those in Great IJritaiu, wo should 
find that the British farmer is so severely handicapped that we 
should regard, as the writer does regard, the maiutoiiauco of 
a semblance of prosperity as a matter of but a few years’ 
duration. 

The labour question has not touched the whole of Great 
Britain in its most diflScult form, but in many parts of England 
it is causing greater distress and anxiety for the future than has 
been felt since the eventful year of 1879. We venture to say 
that neither the rent of the land nor the lower prices which are 
the result of foreign competition stand in the way of the main¬ 
tenance of a decent profit to the dairy-farmer; but we do believe, 
and our belief is based upon a multitude of facts with which we 
are only too intimately acquainted, that large numbers of dairy- 
farmers are passing through a period of enormous difficulty, and 
that they can see no prospect of being able to maintain their 
position in the future. 

Wherever successful dairying is referred to, the name of 
Denmark immediately occurs, and in this first general com¬ 
parison we must not omit to i-emark that the success of the 
Danes, as of their neighbours the Swedes, is primarily owing to 
organised education. The writer has had the advantage of 
maintaining close relations with leaders of Danish agiicultural 
education since the year 1883, when the first complete descrip¬ 
tion of the work then in progress, subsequent to the report of 
the Assistant Commissioner, the late Mr H. M. Jenkins, was 
published. If we were to suggest that Denmark owes its position 
to the fact that it is the producer of the finest butter in the 
world, we should err; this is not the case. It is, however, in all 
probability the finest keeping butter which hails from any 
country. The Danish farmer, if we except a small numbor of 
large occupations, is a working farmer; in the vast majority of 
cases he is practically a peasant owning his own property. Ilis 
requirements are small ; his expenses are comparatively incon¬ 
siderable ; he is satisfied with a moderate price for liis milk; and 
he combines with his neighbours to run a factory and to export 
the produce of that factory to Great Britain. Add to this the 
fact that his work as an individual, or as a unit among a body 
of individuals, is based on sound education, and we have the 
secret of the success of Danish agriculture, which from first to 
last has been paternally aided at but a very moderate cost by a 
very practical Government. 

Lastly, we refer to Canada, which we do not confound with 
foreign countries. In the Dominion the increase in the quality 
and quantity of dairy produce is astounding, and if the iiistruc- 
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tion afforded is not so extensive as is the case in so small a 
country as Denmark, it is yet considerable; but, happily for 
the Canadian farmer, the Government has supplemented its 
educational work with a form of assistance which has given a 
lead in tlie right direction. What a group of farmers fail to do 
of themselves they have accomplished by Government aid. 
Desirous to establish a factory, but possessing neither the 
knowledge nor the means, the Government has stepped in, 
provided the instructor, and advanced the money for building 
and plant, until the factory is able to run alone. Similarly, in 
the matter of export, the English market has been opened by 
the personal visits of experts, while the shipping companies 
have been induced to convey produce in special cool chambers 
at the cost of the taxpayer. In a word, the manufacture of 
dairy goods in Canada, their shipment and sale, are processes 
which have been absolutely established by the State; and once 
established, the farmers are very properly left to carry on the 
work with their own resources. 

The facts which have been elicited are sufficient to show, in 
the first place, that the educational system in this country is 
worthy of the name, and that the money advanced for the 
purpose came not one whit too early; that this education has 
resulted, and is still resulting, most beneficially; that having 
been enabled with State assistance to acquire a knowledge of 
his business, the butter and cheese producer must rely upon his 
own resources and make his own markets. In the butter- 
market he has to contend against the world. There are few 
agncultuinl countries, viewing the word in its modern aspect, 
which do not export butter to our shores or which have not that 
intention. As regards cheese, he lias to contend against Canada 
and the Australian colonies, all of which are making strenuous 
efforts not merely to increase the output, but to bring up the 
quality close to that of Wigtownshire or Somerset, for the class 
of cheese which we import is practically all Cheddar. 

Of Continental nations we have little fear in the cheese- 
market. Wo import quantities, although not very serious 
quantities, of their more tasty varieties; but whether these 
varieties, which already possess a market, will ever be made in 
this country, depends not upon instruction, but upon the energy 
of dairy-farmers themselves. So far as past experience is con¬ 
cerned there are no signs in that direction. Edam and Gouda 
cheese is not worth producing; we can buy it cheaper from the 
Dutch. Gruy^re and Gorgonzola can be produced here as well 
as in France, Switzerland, and Italy; but the realisable profits 
are not considerable, although they are sound. The French 
cheeses, such as Camembert, have long been produced in England 
on a small scale, and offer considerable profits; but our conserve- 
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tive agricultural population appear to have as little respect for 
French cheese as for Frenchmen, which is much to he regretted. 
It is within our immediate knowledge that very large profits are 
made by the French from the manufacture of at least half-a- 
dozen varieties of cheese of similar character, and that those 
who export to this country, which they do in a large way, are 
extremely prosperous individuals in consequence. The English 
market is responsible since the war of 1870 for considerable 
prosperity among the farmers of parts of FTormandy, especially 
of the Bessin and the Pays d’Auge. Many of these individuals, 
driven to export by the conditions of the war with Germany, 
have continued to do so, with the result that they have been able 
to purchase the farms which they occupy, and of which they 
were formerly tenants. The line adopted by this class of French 
farmer is in close contradistinction to the life-habits of the Eng¬ 
lish farmer across the Channel, less than a hundred miles away: 
he and his family are slaves to their work; they live upon a 
scale of excessive thrift; blue slops and sabots are their constant 
companions; their habits are frugal and their expenses few, and 
their object in life is apparently the maintenance of their stock 
in high condition, the exaction by abundant manuring of large 
quantities of produce, and the purchase, acre by acre, of tlie 
land either in their own occupation or in their immediate 
vicinity. 

Let us proceed by examining the condition of affairs at the 
time of the introduction of the modern system into England. 
The writer was led to make a study of this particular subject a 
longer time ago than he cares to contemplate, by reason of the fact 
that difficulties arose in practice which could not be explained 
by the best authorities of the time. Recognising that a certain 
amount of good work was done abroad, to the Continent he went 
with sufficiently good results to induce a study of Continental 
methods, which it was quickly shown were superior to those 
adopted in this country, inasmuch as the latter were unorgan¬ 
ised and consequently unsatisfactory. As a matter of fact cer¬ 
tain difficulties—the cause of which the simplest student of 
to-day would be expected to explain — were apparently not 
understood by any one amongst us. The dairy had been rele¬ 
gated to the housewife or the cook; it was regarded as a sub¬ 
sidiary department, altogether unworthy of the attention of the 
farmer, except in a few of the leading cheese-making districts; 
and even there it was the custom of the farmer, with his hands 
in his pockets, to rate his wife, his daughter, or his dairymaid 
over the cheese-tub, rather than to offer her any assistance. 

The younger generation of to-day, who have been engaged in 
the work for just a handful of years, have no conception of the 
chaos which existed a quarter of a century ago. Comparatively 
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spoakiug, modern dairying is now methodised, and the student 
is able to take up his handbook and learn every known detail in 
the study or in the dairy, as though our systems had been created 
rather than constructed. Before the days of the separator, the 
subject of discussion in relation to butter-making was chiefly 
with regard to the best method of raising cream ; but to-day the 
Cooley and the Schwartz, like other gravitation systems, are 
practically dead, for the separator is king. We hear now little 
or nothing of the controversy between the advocates of sweet 
and sour cream for the production of butter; that question, too, 
is settled, and at last it is recognised that fine butter must be 
the product of sour or ripened cream, that it must be washed in 
the grain in the churn with the object of removing as far as pos¬ 
sible every particle of matter present except the fat itself. This 
plan is practically followed throughout the British islands; but 
like the people of other countiies, we have our tastes and our 
fancies with regard to the utilisation of salt. The educated 
palate prefers butter of the mildest character, either free from 
salt or very slightly salted. The working classes, who are com¬ 
pelled to make the most of every pound of butter which they 
purchase, naturally prefer a larger quantity of salt; for if the 
palate cannot be satisfied with quantity, it must be satisfied with 
flavour—and the remark equally applies to cheese. The mining 
and industrial classes of the north prefer the specially made and 
strong cheeses of Cheshire and Lancashire to the finer flavour of 
the Cheddar cheese and the long-keeping variety which is made 
in Cheshire. 

When we tuni to the Continent we find some divergence in 
the systems of butter manufacture which there prevail. In 
speaking of French butter the average Englishman has in his 
mind only the type of French butter which reaches this country, 
and most of which is extremely mild and lightly salted, but 
heavily preserved with chemical compounds. From the same 
districts of JSTorthern France the finest butter which reaches the 
I’aris market is produced, but that butter is not manufactured 
in accordance with the British system. French butter sent 
into the British market is chiefly the product of the blending- 
house ; it is purchased in bulk in the open market, graded and 
blended, with the result that each grade is similar in colour 
and flavour throughout the entire year. But the fine butter 
which goes to Paris is made upou the farm and despatched direct 
from the farm, except in few instances. The finest brands are 
the product of sweet cream, which is raised in deep conical 
earthenware vessels, standing in a milk-room in a channel of 
water, oftentimes running water. The flmrette or first cream is 
churned for the production of the finest class of butter; and we 
have known instances in which such butter has realised for the 
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farmer from 2s. Id. to 2s. 8d. per British pound. Here, then, is 
one divergence from the British system. 

The average sample of Norman butter, whether for France or 
for England, is not made with the intervention of the separator. 
The cream is raised in similar vessels to those already named. 
The temperature of the milk-room is suddenly raised; the milk 
beneath the cream is coagulated; the cream is skimmed and the 
curdy mass is taken away to the calves, which are fattened upon 
it for the production of veal. The cream raised in this way is 
naturally ripened, but the acidity is not so advanced as is the 
case in England and some other countries. 

Here a few words dealing succinctly with the Normandy 
system may be introduced. Until the year 1870 or thereabouts 
the quantity of butter shipped from Cherbourg to this country 
was a matter of a few hundred tons. Two years after the 
Franco-German war, which had stimulated the exports, 3000 
tons was reached, and there was a yearly increase until in 1895 
the total reached 18,000 tons, which affords some indication of 
the enormity of the industry in a practically small district. It 
is chiefly owing to the inducements which the French and 
English railway companies have afforded that the trade has 
reached these dimensions. A train arrives at Cherbourg each 
evening to catch a steamer, which arrives at Southampton on 
the following morning. The charges for carriage are small, being 
based upon a sliding scale in France which permits of the con¬ 
veyance of butter for a distance of 150 kilometres (about 93 
miles) at the rate of Id. per ton per kilometre. The English 
railway company conveys the same butter from Cherbourg to 
London at 16s. 8d. a ton, so that the shipper, 93 miles from the 
port of Cherbourg, can land his butter in London in a good deal 
less than twenty-four hours at a cost of 24s. 5d. a ton, or about 
Jd. a pound. Here, then, is one portion of a system which, as 
elsewhere, assists the foreign producer to overcome the British 
farmer. Almost all the French butter arriving in this way is 
despatched by the large blending-houses, over one of which— 
the largest of all, that of Messrs Bretel Fr^ies—I was enabled 
to take a paity at the time of tlie Jersey Conference. Since that 
time the doors have been closed against the inquisitive public. 
The machinery employed by Messrs Bretel Frires is capable ot 
mixing from 50 to 60 tons of butter per day, large quantities of 
w’hich are made into rolls and packed in boxes of two dozen 
pounds. The farmers who produce this butter are in large 
measure small occupiers, what we should call peasant farmers, 
owning useful cattle and doing practically all their own work. 
The cattle employed are known as the Cotentin, really a sub- 
variety of the Normandy breed, producing milk of a similar 
quality to that of the British dairy shorthorn, 1 lb. of butter 
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being on the average the produce of 2J gallons of milk; but 
tlie cows, do not average so large a yield as the best of our dairy 
shorthorns. The butter produced, as already indicated, is in 
most cases taken to market and sold en Uoc, the average price of 
a good dairy being Is. a isound, providing a profit to the blend¬ 
ing-house of from Id. to IJd. per pound. The smaller farmers 
referred to keep from six to ten cows, and being tenants in some 
ca.ses, pay really considerable rents, especially in the richer 
districts, which, like that of Aisue, are favoured with excep¬ 
tionally rich pasture. There are but few factories or creameries 
in Normandy for the production of butter. In one important 
case success has not been very definite, the price having fallen 
from year to year, this butter failing to oust the blended butter 
from the market. 

The dairying districts of France, however, are not confined to 
Normandy: there are several other districts in which butter of 
much stronger flavour is produced for the great working-class 
populations of Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, and other great cities. 
The French ouomr, like the Belgian and the German, is as fond 
of strength of flavour as the Lancashire operative; indeed he 
goes beyond the English workman, who draws the line at such 
products as Livarot and Limburger cheese. 

The butter manufactured in Switzerland and Italy is chiefly 
produced upon the systems which are common in France; but 
when we turn to Germany, and to Denmark, and the other Scan¬ 
dinavian countries, we find that in the large bulk of the butter 
produced for export—and butter-making is the great industry of 
the Danish people—attention is directed to those points which 
have the most pronounced influence upon keeping qualities. In 
Great Britain there are comparatively few factories, and the 
factories which do exist make for a quickly consuming popu¬ 
lation which is pmctically at their doors. The factories of 
Denmark, considerably more than 1500 in number, are far in 
advance of our own in equipment. Pasteurisation and inocula¬ 
tion, although not unknown among us, are processes which it is 
possible have not yet been touched in half-a-dozen British 
factories. The obiiect of the Danes is to destroy every living 
germ which is inimical to the keeping of butter, and subse- 
(luently to introduce, through the medium of inoculation, other 
germs which have been cultivated in a pure form, and which are 
essential to the development of the flavour of butter. This, 
then, is the essential difference between the advanced butter- 
makers of the East and ourselves. England has scarcely a place 
upon the market, and it is difficult to quote British butter for 
comparison with Danish. The reason is that the co-operative 
system of Denmark enables a small people to send large con¬ 
signments, whereas the absence of similar co-operation in this 
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country is the cause of the absence of similar parcels of butter 
from the British market. 

The butter industry in Denmark is now more than forty 
years old, but its more marked advance has been made during 
the past twenty years. On our first visit to Denmark in 1883 
the exports amounted to between 200,000 and 300,000 cwt. per 
annum. The exports to England alone now exceed million 
cwt. With the rise of the bitter industry there was a decline 
in the production of corn, for while twenty years ago the net 
eix^ort of corn from Denmark was 200,000 quarters, the net 
import is now more than double that quantity. It will be 
observed that under the French system the farmer is paid for 
his butter, utilising his skimmed milk, which is by no means 
devoid of fat, for his calves. In Denmark the farmers deliver 
their milk to the creamery, where they obtain from 3 Jd. to 4d., 
and occasionally a little more, per gallon, taking the skim-milk 
in return at a cost of |d. a gallon. Except in Copenhagen, 
where milk is purchased from farmers at 6Jd. per gallon, there 
is practically no milk-market, so that Denmark is a nation of 
butter-makers. 

Eeplies have often been given to those who have twitted the 
British farmer upon his refusal to co-operate. So long, how¬ 
ever, as he can sell his milk for consumption in the large centres 
of population at higher prices than he can obtain from the 
assistance of a creamery or butter-factory, so long will he 
continue to refuse to combine. We do not look for any such 
form of combination. With our increasing population an 
increasing supply of milk is demanded, and we have a profound 
belief that that increased supply will not long be forthcoming at 
existing prices. It will be forbidden by the working classes 
themselves, who are not only declining to accept existing wages, 
but to have anything to do with dairy cattle at all. 

If we in Great Britain admit that we were later in the field 
than the people of the Continent, or of part of the Continent, 
we were at least ahead of the United States, although within the 
last ten years dairy schools have been opened in almost every 
State in the Union, where, prior to that period, no single school 
existed. There are many makers of fine mild butter in America, 
but the general idea of the quality of butter in the States is 
entirely opposed to the idea of the educated classes in this 
country. When in America we formed the opinion—it is to be 
hoped not unkindly—that the American citizen had no more 
knowledge of what perfect butter was like than the man in the 
street in our own country,—for the latter assuredly does not, and 
it is for this reason that he has for so many years been simple 
enough to take the bait which has been thrown to him by the 
retailers of margarine. In order to obtain a place upon the 
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British market, the American Minister of Agriculture sent 
qualified experts to this country -vnth the object of learning 
precisely what consumers desired, with the result that consign¬ 
ments have since been made to order, and America is becoming 
a competitor with Northern Europe, with Canada, and our 
colonies in our butter-market. 

We do not regard competition in butter as a very serious 
affair for the British people,—^it is advantageous to the con¬ 
sumer ; but Ireland is too close to our shores—assuming that a 
duty existed—^to enable British farmers to produce butter with 
any great pecuniary success. But for the existing competition, 
Ireland might, and under its new system would, be highly pros¬ 
perous. The existing butter trade in Ireland depends entirely 
upon its own people; in self-defence it has had to adopt the 
methods through the medium of which its opponents have 
achieved success. In Ireland it is organisation, to be followed, 
it is to be hoped, by education; in Denmark it is education 
followed by organisation. 

In Sweden, as in parts of Norway, which is being gradually 
developed as a butter-making country, the system adopted is 
very similar to that of Denmaik. The Swartz system, formerly 
so popular, is practically abandoned for the all-conquering 
separator. The native cows of Sweden yield an average 
annual production of 350 gallons of milk, although this aver¬ 
age is gradually increased by the introduction of Ayrshire cows, 
many of which we have seen both in Sweden and in Norway. 
In all there are some 1200 factories or creameries at which 
milk obtained from different persons is employed in the manu¬ 
facture of butter. There are, on numerous large estates, 
similar factories in which the milk produced upon the estate is 
alone handled. In those combined factories the quantity of 
butter produced exceeds half a million cwt., most of which is 
exported to Groat Britain. 

We have now dealt with those foreign countries—^for our 
colonics arc not included in this inquiry—^which are chiefly 
regarded as competitors in the British buttei’-market. Hol¬ 
land is the only remaining foreign country which contributes 
any veiy material quantity of butter, for the imports from the 
United Slates showed an extraordinary falling off a year ago, 
while those from Germany are hardly worthy of consideration. 
Apart from Holland, the imports from France and the Scandin¬ 
avian countries alone demand our serious attention; but the 
Dutch system, if worthy of some reference in consequence of 
the magnitude of the imports, in no sense comes into conflict 
with any system which should be adopted by farmers in this 
country. In 1884, at the time of the International Agricul¬ 
tural Exhibition at Amsterdam, we had an excellent opportunity 
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of investigating the system of dairy-farming in some of the chief 
provinces of Holland. The system obtains with very slight alter¬ 
ations np to the present day. We believe that the farmers in 
the great majority of cases still adhere to old-fashioned methods 
of obtaining the cream, the milk being still set in well-painted 
tubs, which are not always placed in cool or cleanly fipart- 
ments. Dutch butter, in a word, is not a competitor among 
the high-class varieties which reach our shores. It is largely 
employed in the manufacture of margarine, for which it is 
especially prepared, and it is also largely consumed by the 
working classes, who esteem it perhaps as much for the strength 
of its flavour as for the lowness of its price. 

A Gom^parison of Men. 

In making a comparison between the butter-making systems 
and profits of the British producer with those of his most 
dangerous competitors, we have to consider the position of the 
farmer as tenant or owner of the land, his outlay from the 
point of view of labour, his cattle and his crops as productive 
material, and the quantity and quality of the milk produced. 
The British dairy-farmer is a tenant paying from 20s. to 30s. 
an acre for his land, and employing labour which costs from 
50s. to 60s. per cow per annum, quite apart from the cost in¬ 
volved in the production and cartage of the food consumed by 
the stock. The ITorman and Breton butter-making farmer, 
also in most cases a tenant, pays a somewhat higher rent, but 
he has no big labour bill to meet. The Danish and the Swedish 
farmers, like those of Canada and the United States, are owners 
of their farms, paying no rent, very moderate sums in the form 
of taxes, and, except upon the larger farms, which are very 
few in number, little if anything in the form of wages. In 
Holland, too, the smaller dairy-farmers are in large measure 
owners of their farms, employing no hired labour except when 
the crops are gathered in, and able in consequence to live with 
some comfort upon the small income derived from the sale of 
their butter and cheese: so far, then, the British dairy-farmer 
is handicapped. That he should pay so large a sum in wages 
in addition to his rent is not a little surprising to the farmers 
in the countries named; but although there are districts in 
Great Britain, and especially in Lancashire, in which the 
farmers do their own work—^to some extent in consequence of 
the high rents they pay—and in consequence live laborious 
lives, custom, developed year after year by contact with a huge 
city population, entirely prevents that contentment which pre¬ 
vails in countries where farmers are isolated, and where the 
temptations are less numerous and pregnant. The working 
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owner of the soil in Denmark, Sweden, France, and ITollaiid 
is regarded as a peasant or a boor, but he is in possession and 
is satisfied to work. The Biilish farmer, on the contrary, al¬ 
though n tenant, is in large measure a man of greater refine¬ 
ment, occupying, in relation to his neighbours, a better social 
position, and expected to maintain that position in a manner 
which would be impossible in the other cases mentioned. 


J Gompnrison of Cattle. 


Let us next compare the cattle of each country as regards their 
butter-producing value, and some figures will in large measure 
help us in our estimate of the value of the cows which are 
chiefly employed in the production of British cheese. It will 
be convenient if the figures relating to the quantity of milk 
produced, its quality from the point of view of its fat percent¬ 
age, with the estimated quantity of butter per cow, are tabulated. 
We include the Jerseys and Guernseys under the head of 
Channel Islands cattle:— 


Yiuld pel cow per .inuiim, gallons 
Fat poi cent age . . . . 

PouikIs ol milk to 1 lb. ol butter . 
Pounds ol butter per annum. 

Averi^e value per pound 


Diiiy 

Slioitlioiii 

Channel 

Islands. 

Ayrshiiis. 

600 

480 

550 

3-8 

5-3 

3-8 

25 

20 

25 

240 

240 

220 

f Is. to 

Is. 2d. 

K to 

\ Is. 4d. 

to Is. 6d. 

Is. 3d. 


The above figures, price excepted, are based upon recorded 
facts taken over a period of six years. The range of fat in 
the milk of the Shorthorn cows competing at the London Dairy 
Show has averaged from 3‘82 to 4'14 per cent, so that the 
figure as.signed to the Shorthorn is really below the average of 
six years’ tests, although it is unmistakably above anything with 
which the Shorthorn is credited by the average reader. On the 
other hand, the Jerseys have ranged from 4‘9 to 6‘8, but we 
have credited the Channel Islands cattle with a lower figure, 
in consequence of the fact that the Guernseys have been allied 
with them. If wo accepted these figures as representing the 
average Channel Islands cattle of the country, we should be 
compelled to credit the two breeds with a larger amount of 
butter than wo have done; but there is eveiy reason to believe 
that the cattle of these breeds exhibited in a public test are 
selected more or less systematically, whereas Shorthorn cattle 
are not. We place the Ayrshire milk, from its butter-producing 
value, on the same level as the milk of the Shorthorns; from 
the point of view of quantity, however, a reason steps in and 
warrants the figures. The number of Shorthorns exhibited has 
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been considerable, and the figures therefore have been accepted 
as more completely representative, whereas in the case of the 
Ayrshires the number of cattle tested has been extremely few. 
Nor is butter produced from Ayrshire milk quite so rich in 
quality as that produced from Shorthorn milk. It is probable, 
however, that in the case of the Shorthorn milk, the quality 
shown in our table is not absolutely representative of the herds 
of cattle which are kept for the production of milk for sale as 
distinct from the production of milk for butter-making. Eng¬ 
lish Shorthorns have an inherent property which might be 
largely developed, for not only do they produce a large volume 
of milk, but the butter-maker is able to select cows which yield 
milk of very high quality for his purpose. 

Let us next make a similar comparison between the breeds 
employed in other countries. We take representative cattle of 
the French, Danish, Swedish, and Dutch breeds:— 


Yield per cow per annum, gallons 
Fat percentaije .... 
Pounds of nulk to 1 lb. of butter 
Pounds of butter per annum 


Piices realised . 


Noi inanely. Danish 

Swedish 

Dutch. 

550 460 

400 

COO 

. 3*5 3*4 

34 

3 3 

26 28 

28 

29 

211 160 

142 

206 

11) gall 

gall. 

gall 

. Is.^ 3jcl. to 4d. 

4id. 

4i(1.2 


In dealing with the question of prices, we have to remember 
that butter-making is not an organised industry in Great 
Britain, and that, consequently, we cannot compare any par¬ 
ticular figure as the average of the prices received by our 
farmers with the figures provided in the case of the four foreign 
countries named. The British farmer can realise a higher price 
per pound for fine butter than any foreign producer, except, 
perhaps, a few who send the pick of the Isigny butter to Paris. 
If Channel Islands cattle are employed, it is not difficult to 
obtain 25 to 40 per cent more than the French farmer, conse¬ 
quently we aie in a position to realise higher prices on the 
farm—we do not refer to the factory—than aie obtained by 
either French, Danish, Swedish, or Dutch makers. 

As in the case of the Irish, who realise a similar sum to that 
obtained by the farmers in the three latter countries, the price 
enables him to pay his way in consequence of the fact that his 
outgoings are small compared with those of the British farmer, 
especially as regards rent and labour. Eeduce our farmers to 
small occupying owners paying a nominal sum for labour, and 
they would be able to make both ends meet as well as other 
people. If we were to base our estimate of the comparative value 

2 Including value of butter milk, 


^ Plus butter-milk. 
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of butter-making in Great Britain upon the actual conditions 
which even now prevail, we should be compelled to express our 
belief that when the prices realised vary from 7d. to Is. rather 
than from Is. to Is. 6d., butter-making is not only an un¬ 
economical, but a disastrous industry. We have seen that we 
possess the best cattle for the production of butter; we know 
that we have good soil, an excellent climate, and capable 
farmers. Why, then, is the butter-making industry so little 
esteemed? The answer is not difficult. It is owing to two 
causes: first, to the market price of milk sold for consumption; 
and next, to the fact that farmers as a body do not take pains 
to produce the finest possible article, and to obtain customers 
for themselves—the only plan of making butter-production pay. 


CHEESE. 

It is a very curious fact that the most famous varieties of 
cheese known to the world are the produce of four countries— 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Switzerland—and that outside 
of these countries, with the exception of Holland, in which two 
varieties of cheese of very second-class character are produced, 
there is absolutely nothing which can be distinguished as 
worthy of special attention. The cheese produced in the 
United States and in Canada is essentially of British type. 
Why in countries so characteristic of dairy-farming as Ireland, 
Denmark, Sweden, and parts of the German empire, there 
should be no varieties of cheese possessing a special character 
of their own, it is somewhat difficult to understand, but the 
fact remains. In making a comparison between the systems 
adopted in Great Britain and in those countries to which we 
have referred, we are bound to note that numerous as are the 
varieties of cheese, and differing as they do in character, size, 
Jlavour, and consistence, they are all made in accordance with 
principles which are now well understood, and which, in the 
case of the most skilled manufactures, are recognised in every 
part of the process. The following may be recognised as those 
which have a right to be regarded as first-class varieties, as well 
as types of cheese of a particular character:— 


Hard or Pressed Cheese. 

Britibh. French Italian, Butch 

Cheddar. Gruyfere. Parmesan. Edam. 

Cheshire. Cantal. Gouda. 

Leicester. 

Gloucester. 
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British, 

Stilton. 

Wenslej’dale. 

Cotherstone. 


Brie. 

Gamembert. 


Blue or Veined CHEEais, 

Fienclu Italian, 

Boqueloil. Goiuon/ola. 

Gex. 


Soft Cheese. 

Fundi, 

Mont d’Or. 
Neulcb^tel. 


Pont rfive(j[ue. 
Coulomiiiieis. 


As regards the last-named, all of which are ripened cheeses 
and of very high quality, we may take it that out of France, 
which is the home of cheese of this character, there is really 
nothing worthy of the name produced in any country in the 
world. Even in our own country, where soft cheese is made, 
although chiefly during the summer season, the one or two 
local varieties which in some sense approximate to the Brie are 
much inferior. They are produced upon no recognised system, 
but by rule of thumb alone ; they have no market in the strict 
sense of the term; and for every good sample it is probable that 
half-a-dozen bad samples are produced. In France there are at 
least twenty other varieties of soft cheese which may be regarded 
as more or less distinct. There are also two or three varieties 
of slightly pressed cheeses, such as the Port du Salut, which 
has its counterpart, although an inferior one, in the Caerphilly 
of South Wales. We shall endeavour to compare the systems 
under which typical varieties of some of these classes of cheese 
are produced, as well as the profits which are realised, or which 
it is possible to realise, in their production. 

Let us first refer to a few facts which bear upon the general 
question, and which influence the cheese-making industry in a 
degree not entirely appreciated by the dairy-farming com¬ 
munity. At the present time rich milking cattle are reserv(‘cl 
for the production of butter, and it is part of the creed of many 
cheese-makers that cows producing unusually rich milk, such 
as the Jersey or Guernsey, are not adapted for the mauufacturc 
of cheese, upon the erroneous assumption that cheese of high 
quality cannot be obtained from milk of high quality—milk 
which, in a word, is rich in fat. We never remember to have 
seen a Jersey cow in a cheese-maker’s herd. This cannot be 
altogether on account of the almost valueless nature of the bull 
calves, or of the fact that when the cow is no longer of use in 
the dairy she cannot be converted into beef. Not only is the 
quality of cheese of some varieties—and we speak of those 
alone of which we have practical experience—^improved when 
the milk is rich, but the yield is very largely increased. 
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If we may take the results of the great American tests at 
Chicago, we are bound to believe that the quality of the 
Cheddar cheese produced from rich milk was superior to that 
produced from normal milk, and that the return, owing to the 
increased quantity of cheese obtained, was out of all proportion 
to the relative value of the cheese per lb. Having been present 
at the time the trials were conducted, and having had numerous 
opportunities of seeing the cows and some of the processes 
adopted in the conduct of the work, we are the more enabled to 
appreciate the results which were achieved. Each pound of fat 
present in the milk increased the yield of cheese by 2-7 lb.; in 
other words, with an increase of fat in milk employed in the 
manufacture of Cheddar cheese, there is an increase in the 
weight from other sources, these being casein and water. Let us 
make a comparison of the results achieved by the twenty-five 
Jersey cows employed in the tests as against the twenty-five 
Shorthorn cows, both lots having been specially selected. In 
the cheese-making tests the Jerseys produced 1451 lb. of cheese, 
valued at £40, 8s., whereas the Shorthorns produced only 1077 
lb., valued at £29. It will be only just to admit that the Jerseys 
as Jerseys were of higher milking value than were the Short¬ 
horns as Shorthorns; but the major portion of the increase was 
due not to the superiority of the Jerseys as milkers, but to the 
greater richness of their milk. Dairy-farmers who employ dairy 
Shorthorns are too much inclined to regard the quality of the 
milk produced by their cows as fixed within narrow limits, 
whereas the simplest examination of the figures relating to any 
important competition, such as those annually held at the 
London Dairy Show, will convince the most sceptical that Short¬ 
horns which are rich milkers are much more general than is 
supposed, and that they can be produced by selection without 
difficulty. In our judgment the yield of cheese, whatever its 
character, might be increased by at least one-fifth upon almost 
any farm where at the present moment no regard is paid to the 
quality of the milk of the herd. 

The quality of milk depends upon breed, oi, shall we say, 
upon blood, for no system of feeding will enable a farmer to in¬ 
crease the average quality of the mUk of any cow in his posses¬ 
sion. A cow which under normal conditions produces milk 
containing 3*5 per cent of fat, cannot be induced to yield milk 
containing 4 per cent of fat by any addition to, or change 
in, her ration. Between calving in March and the end of the 
cheese-making season in October, her milk will fluctuate in 
quality, and as the flow diminishes the quality will increase; 
but assuming that she gets all the food that she requires, the 
quality cannot be varied by any system of feeding whatever. 
The assumption that the quality of milk can be improved by feed- 
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ing is erroneous; there have no doubt been many instances in 
which figures and facts apparently prove to the contrary; but 
where a cow is underfed or abnormally fed, she may produce 
milk of inferior quality, just as she may fall off in her yield. 
Because however a change from an incomplete ration to a com¬ 
plete ration is followed by an increase in the quantity of fat in 
the milk, it should not be assumed that the improved quality is 
owing to the influence of food. A cow normally fed produces 
milk of a quality which varies within narrow limits, and the 
maximum cannot be exceeded by the influence of anything 
which she consumes. On the other hand, judicious crossing 
will be followed by the production of richer milkers, and this 
fact has been demonstrated over and over again. We have 
referred to this point in the belief that the increase in the 
profits of cheese-making depends largely upon the increase in 
the quality of milk. The successful maker, who naturally ob¬ 
tains good prices, has little to hope for in that particular direc¬ 
tion, but if he makes similar efforts to obtain more of the raw 
material—curd—from his cows by selection and crossing, he has 
always before him a goal which, if he cannot reach, he may at 
least approacL 

Now we come to a comparison of the various points in which 
differences exist, as between the British and the Continental 
systems of cheese-making. The varieties of British pressed 
cheese differ very little in character. The principle upon which 
each is manufactured is the same. There is simply a difference 
in detail, and the same remark applies to British blue or veined 
cheese. The temperatures at which our British pressed cheese 
is renneted are within narrow limits, practically between 78° 
and 90° F. The leading cheeses of the Continent are produced 
from milk which is coagulated under temperatures of still wider 
range, 77° and 95° F. Again, the time occupied in coagulation 
varies with us from forty to ninety minutes, while the process 
of scalding, which is adopted in the case of so many varieties, is 
in this country practically limited to a temperature of 10G° F., 
whereas on the Continent 125° F., and sometimes even i:i5° F., 
is reached; in a word, we may regard cooking, as it is termed, 
as part of the Continental process, but one which is never 
undertaken in this coimtry. The British maker, whether he be 
a producer of Stilton, Cheddar, or Cheshire, salts the curd before 
it is vatted, using fine dry salt of high quality. The Continental 
maker, on the contrary, while using coarse salt, makes a prac¬ 
tice of conveying this salt to the cheese from the outside; and 
this applies to the four countries which have been named, to 
the soft cheese as well as to the pressed cheese. And what is 
the result ? The flavour of the portion of the cheese next to 
the actual rind is most objectionable, and there is in conse- 
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quence considerable waste. If the edible character of a Cheddar 
is not quite so agreeable as the cheese approaches the rind, in 
consequence of its tougher character, the flavour is not de¬ 
stroyed; but in several of the chief Continental varieties the 
llavour varies materially as between the outside and the inside, 
and this is chiefly, if not entirely, owing to the method of salt¬ 
ing. Again, there is a difference in the method of ripening, 
although in one of our British varieties—the Cheshire—both 
quick- and slow-ripening cheeses are made. A slowly ripened 
cheese keeps long; a quickly ripened cheese tastes strong, and 
rapidly deteriorates. As an example of the diflerence in the 
time occupied in the ripening process, we may refer to the 
Parmesan, a very large hard-pressed cheese made in Italy, 
which is kept as long as three years before it becomes perfect. 
A remark may be incidentally made upon the method adopted 
in the ripening of this as of some other cheeses. In this country 
it is very seldom that a cheese manufacturer possesses any 
specially equipped ripening apartment, although such apart¬ 
ments are now provided at the two or three chief dairy schools; 
but the Italian cheese-maker with his ripening cellars—for they 
are underground—^has long been in the habit of constructing 
these apartments upon a scientific principle, not merely for the 
retention of warmth but for the maintenance of moisture and 
draught. 

The difference between the majority of the cheeses of France 
and those of Great Britain lies in the fact that no pressure is 
applied to the curd, or if applied, it is very slight; whereas, 
excepting as regards the blue-veined cheeses, the pressure 
applied to cheese with us is considerable. Pressure is naturally 
followed by expulsion of the whey, and therefore of the sugar, 
which is its chief ingredient. The larger the quantity of whey 
in a cheese the softer is its flesh and the more varied its flavour, 
within recognised limits. The larger the quantity of whey 
present too, the larger the profit; for a refined cheese like the 
Brie, which practically contains 50 per cent of moisture and 25 
per cent of fat, realises a larger sum per lb. than the pressed 
cheese of our country, which contains only 34 per cent of water 
and 30 per cent of fat. A Brie weighing 3 lb. is produced from 
about 18 lb. of milk, or roughly, 1| gallon. Nevertheless, it 
realises at the rate of from 9d. to Is. per lb.; so that if the 
English cheese is more substantial—although it does not follow 
that it is more valuable as a food, because to most consumers 
hard cheese is more or less indigestible—it is far less profitable, 
and it is perfectly immaterial to the consumer how large the 
quantity of water present is so long as his palate and appetite 
are satisfied. At the value to an English cheese-maker who 
produces his own milk, If gallon is worth from 10|d. to lid., 
VOL. XII. E 
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or Jd. more if we include the value of the whey. If the French¬ 
man, the manufacturer of Brie, can realise, as he does, more than 
double this amount, it follows that his profit must ])e substantial. 
In one part of France known to the writer there are five dis¬ 
tricts in which 6,000,000 Biie cheeses were annually made 
several years ago, while the number produced at the present 
time is probably 25 per cent greater. 

In Great Britain cheese is not only made but ripened on the 
farm; in France and Italy it is a common practice for dealers 
to buy newly-made cheese and to ripen it themselves. The 
small manufacturers sacrifice an ulterior profit for the imme¬ 
diate advantage which cash confers. The cheese-factory system 
is not successful in England, but it is the basis of manufacture 
in parts of France, in Switzerland, Italy, America, and the 
colonies. In Great Britain the milk employed in the manu¬ 
facture of cheese is produced by the manufacturer himself; in 
Italy, in Switzerland, and throughout a laige pait of France, 
cheese, especially the larger varieties—Gruyere, Emmenthaler, 
and Parmesan — is made from milk which is produced by 
numerous small cow-keepers, who daily convey it to the factory 
or to a large farmer for mixture with his own milk. 

Again, in England, our large cheeses, almost without excep¬ 
tion, are made from a mixture of the two milks of the day, that 
of the night and of the following morning. On the contraiy, 
the pressed whole-milk cheeses of the Continent are almost in 
every case the product of the milk of a single meal. The curd 
used in the production of British hard cheese is ground before 
it is placed in the vat. We do not know of a single instance 
in which an important Continental variety is ground at all, the 
manipulation being confined to the cheese tub or kettle. While 
the curd is broken down by the aid of implements somewhat 
resembling the American curd-breaker, which is largely used 
in Cheshire for stirring, in our own country it is cut with 
knives of many blades, those in one case being horizontal and 
in the other vertical. The result is that while the wliey pro¬ 
duced in the manufacture of the foreign cheese contains a large 
quantity of waste fat, that obtained where American knives are 
employed contains a minimum quantity. 

If we were to compare the utensils employed in cheese-making 
by the Cheddar or Cheshire maker with those employed by the 
makers of France and other cheese-making countries of the 
Continent, we should find that great superiority rested with our 
own people, although this is largely owing to the introduction 
of American ideas. The somewhat antiquated but beautifully 
made copper cheese-kettles employed by the Swiss in the manu¬ 
facture of Gruyere, and the inverted bell-like metal vat used by 
the Parmesan maker of Italy, are both tine specimens of work- 
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mansliip of their kind, but, compared witli the modern Cheddar 
vat, they are half a century behind the times; and what applies 
to the plant applies, so far as the French, the Dutch, and the 
Italians are concerned, to the people, the large majority of whom 
are wanting in cleanliness, unskilful, and members of a class 
which, if honest and industrious, occupy a low position even in 
the agricultural social scale. 

In Scotland, as in England, the cheese-making apartments 
are models of cleanliness and smartness. We have had the 
advantage of seeing large numbers of cheese dairies and factories 
in almost every cheese-making country, but in no case can we 
put a finger on one which approximately approaches the dairies 
of Ayrshire, Wigtownshire, and Cheshire. The British cheese¬ 
making class is composed of people of a superior caste altogether 
to those who are engaged in similar work on the Continent, 

The want of quality in foreign cheese, as in Edam and Gor¬ 
gonzola, is made up, from the point of view of the maker, by the 
employment of colour upon the outside skin or coat. The flesh 
of our English pressed cheese is close and firm, nutlike in flavour, 
and with a texture like salve; that of the Gruyere, the Parmesan, 
or the Dutch, to mention only three leading varieties, is of quite 
a different character, being studded with holes throughout. It 
is known that the addition of an acid to curd has a damaging 
influence from the point of view of quality; nevertheless, it is 
common among the Swiss and the Italians to mix vinegar with 
the rennet. Even the rennet itself, as used in Central Europe, 
differs from that employed in England, where a liquid extract 
of considerable strength and purity is employed, as opposed to 
the use of the macerated stomach of the calf which we have 
seen used on the Continent, dipped into the milk and actually 
squeezed by the hand, which was as filthy as the material itself. 

We have already referred to the extremes of temperature 
which are employed in setting milk for curd. Just as Conti¬ 
nental makers reach a very much higher temperature in the 
cooking process than the British maker, so do they employ in 
the manufacture of their soft cheese a very much lower temper¬ 
ature. The creamy consistence of a soft cheese depends upon 
the character of the curd. If formed quickly by the aid of heat 
or of a large quantity of rennet, it parts with its whey with 
great rapidity, with the result that the cheese is tough; if it is 
formed very slowly at a low temperature and by the aid of a 
small quantity of rennet, it parts with the whey very slowly, 
with the result that a larger quantity is retained and the cheese 
is creamy and tender. In the manufacture of British cheese 
where these facts are known they should be observed; for our 
cheese, if comparatively creamy on the palate, owes its con¬ 
dition only in part to the presence of moisture. Our practice of 
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cutting the curd into small cubes has much influence upon the 
character of the cheese. The larger the cube the more whey it 
holds, with the result that longer time and more labour are 
necessary in its expulsion. When the curd is cut into cubes, the 
whey, which is immediately next to its face, is expelled; but 
the surfaces of the cube are slightly contracted and toughened, 
with the result that the whey in the interior is prevented from 
escaping with anything like equal rapidity—and it is probably 
for this reason that each piece of curd which was formerly a 
cube remains so long mellow and tender, and that it carries with 
it into the cheese-vat a large proportion of wbey. This result, 
which in a minor degree relates also to the curd employed in 
making the hard cheeses of the Continent, is an incident in the 
superior practice which is observed in this country. 


British Cheese. 

We may now briefly refer to three of our island varieties— 
Cheddar, Cheshire, and Stilton. Cheddar cheese, which has 
been described as the cheese of the world on account of its 
popularity and of the fact that it is the one important article of 
dairy produce made in Canada, the United States, and Austral¬ 
asia, as in England and Scotland, is the produce of the morning’s 
milk added to the milk of the previous evening which has been 
maintained under given conditions throughout the night, the 
object being to prevent too lai^e a development of acidity, and 
yet to provide acidity enough for the work to be performed. 
The flavour of Cheddar is very closely followed by fine samples 
of Gruyhre, and Gouda—^the flat cheese of Holland; and this 
fact was noted very definitely by the late Mr H. M. Jenkins 
and myself, when, at the time of the International Exhibition 
in Amsterdam, we paid numerous visits to the large cheese- 
factors of that city and made some purchases. 

Many facts have been foi-thcoming with regard to Somerset 
practices through the medium of the investigations wliich have 
been made on behalf of the Bath and West of England Society 
by Mr Lloyd. On the basis of the work on seven Somerset 
farms, the average yield of the cows is shown to be 520 gallons 
per annum, with a range of fat of from 3 to 4'75 per cent. On 
the average of eight years the quantity of milk employed in the 
manufacture of a pound of cheese had been 1‘01 gallon, varying 
from "92 gallon in the month of April and increasing to 1‘16 
gallon in the month of October. 

While Somerset is regarded as the county which produces the 
finest cheese in England of its kind, we cannot say that much 
satisfaction is to be derived from the figimes relating to the milk 
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yield. We believe it to be incomparably smaller than the yield 
obtained in Cheshire, and it is certainly much smaller than the 
yield produced by almost any large dairy-farmer who sends milk 
away for consumption. We have known instances in Cheshire 
in which the receipts per cow, over a large number, have varied 
from £20 to £22 per annum. If every gallon of milk of 522 
gallons were made into cheese, which of course it is not, and 
sold at 7d. a pound, it would be difBcult to reach a total of £17, 
even though the calf and the whey were included. In making 
Cheddar cheese—and the remark applies ecjually to the other 
English hard-pressed varieties—the albumen and almost all the 
sugar are excluded, so that no more than one-half the solid 
matter in the milk is utilised, the other half remaining in the 
whey and being consumed by pigs. If we accept the figures 
already quoted, and assume that a good maker realises 65s. per 
112 lb., we find that—estimating the value of the calf and the 
whey, and ignoring, as we are bound to do in such a calculation, 
for no other data is forthcoming, the fact that a certain propor¬ 
tion of the milk is sold—^the Cheddar cheese-maker realises 
about 7d. per gallon for his milk. So far as Somerset is con¬ 
cerned, the gross return should be increased by the more careful 
selection of heavy milking cows producing milk of higher 
quality. 

We are bound to conclude that the practice adopted in the 
south-west of Scotland, as in parts of the south of England by 
many makers, is more advantageous than the Somerset practice 
exemplified by our figures, where a substantial rent is paid by 
the dairyman or bower, who relieves the owner of the herd of 
a great deal of responsibility in connection with the manage¬ 
ment of the cattle and making of the cheese. This is not 
the place to discuss the systems of manufacture, for there are 
two or three in force, although the principles behind them 
are the same. We pass on to 

OliesJdre Chee^r. 

This cheese is also the produce of the mixed milk of the 
evening and the morning. It may be observed at once that 
Cheshire makers produce three varieties of cheese—early ripen¬ 
ing, medium ripening, and late ripening. Omitting any det^ed 
reference to the medium form of cheese, it may be remarked 
that in the early ripening variety the milk of the evening must 
have a minimum temperature of 63“ E. in the morning, and an 
average temperature of 78“ E. when the rennet is added, while 
the curd and whey are not heated up in the process of making. 
This cheese is from four to five weeks maturing. In making 
the late-ripening cheese, the morning temperature has a minimum 
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of 65® F.; the temperature of rennetinf; is 90® F., while the 
maximum heating temperature is from 94° to 95° F. 

The early-ripening cheese comes into the market in a very 
moist condition, and on account of its fuller or stronger flavour 
it is favoured by the artisan class of Lancashire and the norbh. 
The chief cause of the early ripening is the earlier development 
of acidity and the larger quantity of acid formed. This is 
brought about by several simple processes,—the addition of sour 
whey to the milk before renneting, cutting the curd coarse, and 
leaving the whey in the vat until a sufficient quantity of acid 
has been produced. The presence of more whey in the curd has 
a marked influence, and this curd is not pressed so severely 
as to remove it. The curd is not milled or ground before 
vatting. 

It is worthy of remark that in making Cheshire cheese the 
temperature adopted for renneting increases as the months 
advance. Although we have quoted 90° F., 87° F. is adopted in 
April, gradually increasing to 92° F. in September, and in the 
colder month of November the maker reverts to 90° F. Simi¬ 
larly the curd is scalded at increasing temperatures, varying 
from 90° F. in April to 94° F. in October. One detail in the 
Cheshire process is the employment of the cheese-oven, into 
which the cheese goes when it is in the hoop. 

Briefly, the processes are in the following order: The milk of 
the evening is placed in the cheese-vat, usually of rectangular 
form, and the temperature is regulated so that it does not fall 
below the minimum nor rise matei;ially. After testing for 
acidity and adding the morning’s milk, a process requiring con¬ 
siderable care, heating follows; next the addition of the rennet, 
the cutting of the curd, heating again, stirring, settling, drawing 
off the whey, cutting in blocks, piling; again cutting, turning, 
grinding, salting, and vatting. Then follows the cheese-oven, 
and lastly, the press. Although the best Cheshire makers pos¬ 
sibly do not realise a larger sum per gallon for their milk than 
the best Cheddar makers, yet we have little doubt that the 
maker of early-ripening cheese, as well as the maker of tin* rank 
and file, realise slightly higher prices than those engaged in the 
Cheddar industry. Apart from this, the cattle of Cheshire and 
its vicinity are of a superior class to those of Somerset, inasmuch 
as they yield a larger quantity of milk and consequently of 
cheese. 

In comparing Cheshire with Cheddar results, we are bound to 
express our belief that Scottish makers, by the aid of the Ayr¬ 
shire cows and the system of feeding practised, produce more 
cheese per 1000 lb. of cow flesh as well as per gallon of milk 
than the Somerset makers, and in consequence achieve greater 
success in the department of the dairy. 
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Stilton Cheese 

Stilton is produced from new milk, to which no cream is 
added. It may be made from the curd of a single meal or from 
the mixed curds of two meals. The process is conducted by a 
few makers upon scientific principles, but by the vast majority 
by rule of thumb, with the result that while lOd. to Is. a pound 
is realised in one case, from 6d. to 8d. a pound is realised in 
others. Good Stilton will continue to realise a high price at 
Christmas so long as the multitude of makers are entirely 
ignorant of the principles upon which the system is based. 
Simple as the process is, a knowledge of the principles upon 
which every detail is developed is essential, for without this 
there can be no control, and control is peremptory if loss would 
be avoided. 

Success depends upon purity of the milk, the cleanliness of the 
dairy and the utensils, the control of temperature, and a know¬ 
ledge of the moment to vat the curd, as well jxs of every detail 
of the work. From the time of setting the milk to the sale of the 
cheese Stilton demands daily attention. The method by which 
the whey is expelled resembles that adopted by the maker of 
Gorgonzola cheese: but, unlike the Gorgonzola process, the curd 
is salted instead of the crust. The curd is not ground as in 
Cheddar making, but broken by hand, and from the date when 
the hoop is removed until the coat is formed, the cheese must 
be daily bandaged. In making Gorgonzola, and this is a type 
of the many Continental veined cheeses, two curds, one hot and 
the other cold, are blended. In making Stilton, if two curds are 
employed, both are cold, but of different ages. Stilton forms a 
coat of its own, although it is constantly attacked by mites; the 
Gorgonzola process prevents the formation of a natural coat, and 
this is owing to the constant salting of the crust and the sub¬ 
sequent colouring. 

In the Stilton dairy there are two instruments which are 
essential to success—the thermometer and the hygrometer. As 
the salvy flesh of the cheese depends as much upon moisture as 
the weight, the air neither in the coating nor the ripening 
room must be too dry. We may take it that throughout the 
summer it takes from 1 gallon to gallon of milk to pro¬ 
duce a pound of Stilton cheese. This large quantity is chiefly 
owing to the large area of crust in proportion to the weight of 
the cheese, and to the decomposition of the interior. A good 
maker should realise 10 Jd, a pound for all he makes, although it 
is probable that very few do this. The small skilled maker may 
succeed in doing still better, but with success a larger number 
of cheeses are made, paid hands become necessary, and then the 
work deteriorates. We may in any case regard the Stilton 
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process as the most profitable branch of British dairy-farming, 
although its profits are not equal to those obtained by the farmer 
of France who makes Brie, Camembert, and a few other choice 
varieties. 

What applies to the Stilton cheese from the point of view of 
profit applies equally to the Wensleydale, but in both cases 
there are numbers of makers whose work is inferior, and who, 
as it were, with victory in their hands, are unable to escape 
annual defeat. 


Foreign Cheese. 

We select three representative types of foreign cheese for 
comparison with those selected to represent Great Britain. The 
first is Gruyire, which forms the leading industry of Switzerland 
and of a large part of France. Produced from the mixed milk 
of many small cow-keepers at each meal, the milk is heated to 
95® F, and broken in half an hour. Acidity is created by the aid 
of sour whey with which the rennet is mixed. After settling, 
the curd is cooked to 125° F., and sometimes as high as 135° F., 
with the object of expelling the whey. This is followed by 
stirring and the reduction of the curd. The eyes or holes in 
Gruyfere are subsequently formed by the liberation of gas pro¬ 
duced by the aid of a ferment peculiar to cheese. Unlike the 
English process, the curd is taken directly from the whey, the 
cloth being passed beneath it, lifted from the kettle by a crane 
and guided right into the hoop in which it goes to press, receiv¬ 
ing a pressure of eighteen times its own weight. Salting follows 
from day to day. After salting, fermentation is permitted in a 
temperature of 60° F., the cheeses being subsequently changed 
into rooms with lower temperatures. One gallon of rich milk 
produces 1 lb. of cheese, but from average milk slightly more 
than 15 ounces are produced, the return to the milk-contributors 
being about 4d. 

Swiss cheese is chiefly made in the factory, which is often 
very small and primitive; but in the canton of Berne alone 
there are nearly 700 factories. The butter produced from tlic 
whey amounts to from three-quarters of a pound to a pound per 
100 lb. of milk. The best dairy cattle of the country yield 
nearly 3000 litres, or 650 gallons per annum, while the annual 
value of the milk produced is £7,000,000, the quality of the 
milk being estimated as containing 3-7 per cent of fat. 

Gorgonzola, 

Gorgonzola cheese is largely made by moving herdsmen as 
well as by farmers in Lombardy, many of whom sell the green 
cheese when it is firm enough to move to factors who ripen it, 
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and the consequence of this very costly system is that veiy 
much inferior cheese is produced,—a really fine sample being 
almost equal to a fine sample of Wensleydale or Stilton. The 
price realised for the raw curd, for it is scarcely cheese, is barely 
half that which is realised by the maker of blue-veined cheese 
in this country; and when we remember that average Gorgonzola 
is obtainable at very low prices per pound of the retail shop¬ 
keeper, we can fully understand that this is the case. 

Gorgonzola is made from two curds, the milk being usually 
renneted at 90° F., and cut crudely in fifteen minutes. A common 
method of draining the warm curd is to hang it in a cloth—a 
plan which Stilton makers have found it advantageous to adopt 
on occasion. The morning curd, having been well drained and 
become firm and cold, is mixed with the warm evening curd, 
which is rapidly drained by the method already named. The 
mixture, almost immediately fit for the mould, is piled into it in 
a less workmanlike manner than that applied to Stilton, with the 
result that the crust is never so sightly and that there is more 
waste. The after-processes consist of salting, brining, ripening 
—control of temperature being important—and we may as well 
add, colouring. Although Gorgonzola may be a perfect cheese— 
for we once tasted a sample on Lake Maggiore which may be 
thus described—it is usually faulty, and we cannot describe it 
better than by the remark that it is a carelessly-made Wens¬ 
leydale, salted and brined from the outside rather than from 
within. 


Gamemiert. 

Camembert cheese is produced at the rate of 2J cheeses to the 
gallon of rich milk, or, assuming the cheese to weigh 11 ounces, 
we have 24| ounces per 10 lb. of milk. As a cheese realises 5d. 
in the wholesale market, a gallon of milk consequently realises 
lljd.; but fine brands sometimes realise 6d. per cheese when 
sold by the dozen. As milk is purchasable in some of the French 
districts at 4d. a gallon, and as it is partially skimmed for the 
manufacture of butter, we can quite understand that many 
French makers realise a profit of 3d. per cheese, as they are 
known to do. The Camembert of to-day, produced from milk 
of which 25 per cent of the cream has been skimmed, is not 
like the Camembert which was made by the Paynel and other 
families, whom we visited nearly twenty years ago. At that 
time Mr Cyiille Paynel obtained 5S0 gallons of milk per 
head from 57 cows, and realised a gross return of £32 per cow, 
producing butter and Livarot cheese out of the Camembert 
season, in addition to the value of the butter-milk, the whey, 
and the calves. The Camembert, like Brie and Coulommiers, is 
a simple process, but demands knowledge which alone enables 
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the maker to grapple with difficulties as they arise. The curd 
is removed in slices into small moulds from which the whey 
drains, but only when the correct temperature is observed. 
Success depends upon temperature for drainage, for the growth 
of the mould on the outside of the cheese, and for the ripening 
of the curd within. Without the mould there can be no cheese. 
In the presence of acid the bacteria which convert the insoluble 
into the largely soluble curd are unable to act. The acid is 
removed by the growing moulds—the white champignons being 
followed by the blue penicillium—neither of which are able to 
grow, however, unless the cheese has been salted on the outside. 
The Camembert process necessitates conditions which really 
involve the cultivation of two varieties of fungus as well as a 
process of escape of a proportion of the whey and of the subse¬ 
quent activity of the bacteria. 

Conclusion. 

Briefly summarising the comparative results obtained by the 
foreign and the British dairy-farmer, we are enabled to arrive at 
the conclusion, upon the basis of actual facts and figures derived 
on the spot, that the maker of foreign pressed or blue-veined 
cheese—we are especially referring to the farmer or the factory 
manager representing him—^realises a much smaller price for his 
milk than the farmers in England and Scotland, and that his 
produce is generally inferior to our own. With regard to the 
fancy soft cheeses of France, however, the results are altogether 
different. The prices realised by makers of Brie, Camembert, 
Pont rfiveque. Port du Salut, and some less popular varieties, 
are as high as, and in some cases higher than, those realised 
by the mere handful of makers of Stilton who obtain the top 
price of the market. Soft cheese-making offers ample oppor¬ 
tunities for the realisation of similar profits in Great Britain, 
and it is to be lamented that the attempt is not made. There 
are, it is true, some half-dozen British makers of English cream 
or soft curd cheese on a somewhat large scale who are succeed¬ 
ing admirably; but when we knovr that tliere is a market in 
London and in other large cities for French varieties of the few 
popular kinds, we can only express surprise that no attempt 
has been made to supply it with English-made cheese. 

As regards the manufacture of butter, while we are bound 
to claim that the best produce of Great Britain is not excelled 
by that of any other country, it cannot be produced on the 
gigantic scale necessary for the feeding of our people in face of 
the prices which Continental and colonial makers are willing to 
accept. The reasons for this have been sufficiently explained; 
and we need only add in conclusion that if, under existing con- 
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ditious, we are not likely to extend the butter iudusury, there 
is every reason why we should make great efforts to improve 
the general quality of our cheese, and to produce still larger 
quantities than we do at the present time, by the introduction 
of those methods which have been referred to in this paper. 


IMIMIOVEMENT OF PASTURE AS DETERMINED BY 
THE EFFECTS ON THE STOCK. 

By Professor Somerville, University of Cambridge. 

One need not dip far into the agricultural literature of the day, 
nor have an extensive acquaintance with farmers, to know that 
much interest attaches to the relationship of quantity to quality 
of farm-crop produce. When the results of any particular form 
of manurial treatment are apparent in a large increase of crop, 
the question that, in elfect, many farmers ask is, Will a ton 
of this large crop, when consumed by farm animals, be able to 
produce as much beef, mutton, milk, or work as a ton of a 
smaller crop grown under less forcing circumstances ? ” Often 
as the question has been asked, and strong as is popular opinion 
on the subject, no very definite experimental results bearing on 
the subject are, so far as I am aware, available for reference. 

In discussing the subject one must always very carefully bear 
in mind a distinction that is too much neglected. It must 
necessarily make a material difference—perhaps all the differ¬ 
ence—whether one has in one’s mind a simple crop like swedes 
or oats, or a complex crop like hay or pasture. In the case of 
such a crop as swedes, a manure—or some other cultural, geo¬ 
logical, or climatic condition — can affect the quality only 
through a modification of the plant-substance; that is to say, 
the final product is still swedes, though Uese may vary in their 
nutritive properties. 

It is claimed by many that if one portion of a field is treated 
with bone-meal and another portion with nitrate of soda and 
superphosphate, the boned” roots will—weight for weight- 
produce a much higher rate of increase in the animals that 
consume them than will be the case with the other portion of 
the crop. Possibly this is so, but it may be due simply to 
the fact that the roots supplied with bones will not usually he 
so large as those grown with more easily available nitrogen 
and phosphoric acid; and it is a firmly established fact that 
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moderate-sized roots—whether turnips, mangels, or sugar beets 
—contain relatively more nutritive materials than excessively 
large roots. In bringing this matter to the test of experi¬ 
ment, the question of the influence of size should receive duo 
attention. 

While some farmers are strongly in favour of bone-meal, 
others believe that the quality of farm-crop produce is higher 
under the influence of farmyard manure than under any other 
circumstances; and as this manure will usually produce a heavier 
crop than any mixture of artificial fertilisers, the argument 
based on “ size ” does not come in. A farmer has been heard 
to say that if he applied farmyard manure and artificials to 
alternate drills of swedes, he found that when the crop was 
consumed on the ground by sheep the animals would attack the 
dunged drills first, and would only reluctantly consume the 
roots getting artificials alone. This would indicate a higher per¬ 
centage of sugar in the former roots than in the latter. It is 
certainly an interesting point, if it can receive authentic con¬ 
firmation ; but I may say that, although I have given sheep 
such an opportunity of selecting their roots, they showed no 
preference for one lot more than for another. 

Of one thing there would appear to be no doubt, and that is, 
that 100 tons of turnips grown in the best districts of the 
Lothians, or of the north-east of Scotland, can produce more 
meat than the same weight grown in a poor district—say be¬ 
tween Midcalder and Carstairs. It is an accepted belief that 
the former class of roots, supplemented by straw, have as much 
effect on bullocks as the other class of roots, when supported by 
a liberal allowance of cake. To what is this difference in feed¬ 
ing value due ? Is it a question of soil, or climate, or variety 
of root, or manurial treatment, or even class of animal ? And 
if climate plays a part, is its influence confined to modifying 
the food, or does it also affect the animals consuming the food ? 
The problem is by no means easy of solution, and might repay 
a larger amount of scientific attention than it has received. 

When we turn to the class of mixed or complex crops the 
problem is at once simpler and more difficult. It is simpler, 
in so far that farming opinion is agreed that manures can pro¬ 
foundly modify the feeding value of the produce; it is more 
difficult, because we have here to deal not with one plant 
species, but with many. If the quality of the produce of a 
mixture of plants varies with the manurial treatment, it be¬ 
comes interesting to inquire whether this variation is due to 
the effect of the manure on the plants as jplants, or is caused 
by the stimulus imparted to the growth of some species at 
the expense of others. 

At one time one is disposed to think that in a case of this 
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kind the manures influence the quality only because they en¬ 
courage the growth of certain plants, and, directly or indirectly, 
repress the development of others; but another set of facts may 
be presented that make uncompromising adhesion to such a 
view impossible. A comparatively simple mixture of plants in 
a crop is presented by seeds-hay of the first year. Frequently 
such a crop consists only of ryegrass and clover, and accord¬ 
ing as it is dressed with a nitrogenous or with a phosphatio- 
potassic manure, so will ryegrass or clover—^in the absence of 
disturbing causes—be relatively abundant 
As an example of the modifying influence of manures on 
such a crop, reference may be made to results obtained at 
Cockle Park, the demonstration farm of the County Council of 
Northumberland. In 1897 a mixture of grass and clover seeds 

TABLE I.— Composition of Sebd Mixtobb used at Cockle 
Park fob one yeab’s Ley. 


Species. 

Approximate No, of 

Percentage in 

Weight per 

good seeds per acie. 

mixtiiic. 

aeio. 




lb. 

Perennial ryegrass 

2,400,000 

30 

Ill 

Italian ryegrass . 

1,600,000 

20 

6 

Ked clover . , . . 

2,000,000 

25 

8| 

Alsike clover 

1,200,000 

15 

1| 

Trefoil .... 

800,000 

10 

2| 

Total 

8,000,000 

100 

30] 


was sown equally over a number of plots, and in 1898 the crop 
was manured, harvested, sampled, and separated into its botan¬ 
ical constituents. The seed mixture was constructed with the 
view of supplying a total of eight millions of pure germinating 
seeds per acre, the percentages of the various ingredients being 
worked out on the basis of “ number of seeds,” which, where 
seeds vary in size, is the only rational principle. It is, indeed, 
the principle adopted by all intelligent fanners and seedsmen; 
but as “ weight ” only is usually stated, the importance of 
“ number ” is frequently lost sight of. Table I. represents the 
composition of the mixture, while Table II. shows the weight 
of the hay, and its composition as regards grass and clover 
(including trefoil). 

The seed-mixture, it will be observed, contained 50 per cent 
of each of these two classes of plant, and this is approximately 
the composition of the resultant hay grown under the influence 
of bone-meal. The dressing of 1^ cwt. sulphate of ammonia 
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witli superphosphate slightly increased the grass and slightly 
diminished the clover, and when the sulphate of ammonia was 
doubled the clover was reduced to less Ilian half, with a 
corresponding increase in the grass. Table 11. further shows 
that superphosphate alone, unsupported by nitrogen, produced 
nearly three times the weight of clover that was growii under 
the influence of the same amount of supei’phosphate, but with 
21 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia added. As a result of the 
partial suppression of the clover by the stimulus imparted to 
the grass by the use of cwt. of sulphate of ammonia the 
yield of the second cut (aftermath) was much reduced. If it 
be accepted as a fact that hay containing much clover is of 
higher feeding value than hay containing little clovei’, then 
the 80 cwt. of the former—produced without sulphate of 
ammonia—will, weight for weight, be capable of producing 
more meat than the 81 cwt. of the latter. 


TABLE II.— -Effect op Manures on the Botanical Com¬ 
position OP Seeds-hay at Cockle Park, 1808. 


Manuiing per acie (bebides 
S c>\t. kaimt). 


oi cwt. bone-meal 
IJ cwt. sulphate of am¬ 
monia and 4^ cwt. 
superphosphate 
21 cwt. sulphate of am¬ 
monia and 4^ cwt. 
superphosphate 
4^ cwt. superphosphate 


fust 

cut. 


cut. 

51 

69\ 


G5 

56 


j Yield ot 


Botanic il conipooitioii of 

second 

Total 

3 It Id 

the hist cut. 


I cut. 

Glass. 

Cloiu 

Weeds 


cut 

cwt 

Pei ceiil 

Pei (Lut 

Per cent 

18 

60 

49*3 

48*5 

2-2 

19 

78J 

52-5 

45*6 

1*9 

16 

81 

76'5 

20*1 

3-4 

24 

80 

1 

42*4 

65-6 

2-0 


Against the view that the feeding quality of hay and pasture 
is largely influenced by its botanical composition, we liave the 
interesting figures collected by Dr Fream and Mr Carruthors 
in 1888, 1889, and 1890. These two investigalors examined, 
by different methods, a large number of pastures admitted' 
to he the best in the British Isles, and they found that there 
was practically no relationship between feeding properties and 
botanical composition. Thus in 1888 Dr Fream found that 
iu the herbage of turfs sent from twenty-five of the best grass- 
fields in England and Ireland, grasses might be as low as 
11 per cent and as high as 100 per cent; Leguminosse might 
be altogether absent or as high as 38 per cent; while miscel- 
laneous plants, mostly so-cdled weeds, might be absent, or 
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might constitute 89 per cent by weight of the whole yield. 
Mr Carruthers’s examination of a large number of pastures led 
to similar conclusions. More particularly, he found that on 
many occasions the genus that was most prevalent was Agrostis, 
a grass usually associated with our poorest pastures ; and, even 
more unexpectedly, it was found that one of the grandest 
pastures in England was full of squirrel - tail (Hordevm 
prateThse), 

There would therefore appear to be no room for doubt 
that two pastures may contain the same plants and yet be 
of very different feeding value; and, conversely, the botanical 
composition may be altogether different, while the feeding value 
may be the same. Apparently, therefore, the natural feeding 
value of a pasture depends essentially on the character of the 
soil, and, to a less extent, on the climatic conditions of the 
locality, though this value may be greatly modified by man- 
urial treatment. 

Where two pastures in two distinct districts, or under two 
distinctly different systems of manurial treatment, show marked 
divergence in their power to maintain or feed stock, the superi¬ 
ority of the one over the other may be due either to its produc¬ 
ing more food or to its producing better food, or, as is most 
likely, to both of these causes. 

When one proceeds to investigate the influence of manures 
on grass-land, one flnds that the problem is by no means so 
simple as it looks. Even if one is satisfied with determining 
only the effect of the manures on the weight of produce, one 
cannot be sure that the weight of hay is a sure index of the 
weight of pasture. It is not at all unlikely that two equal 
areas of grass may produce the same weight of herbage, when 
the plants are allowed to grow unrestrictedly and are cut over 
when full grown, and yet they may not produce the same 
weight of material when the herbage is nipped back almost 
daily under a full stocking of sheep or cattle. And if it is 
difficult to determine relative weights as affected by manures 
under the two conditions of hay and pasture, how much more 
difficult is it to attempt to determine relative values! Botanical 
and chemical analyses tell something, but they may fail to tell 
more. The only sure test would appear to be the influence of 
the “ improved ” herbage on the animals that consume it, and 
this is the method of determination adopted in the experiments 
about to be described. 

In the spring of 1896 the County Council of Northumberland 
entered on a lease for twenty-one years of Cockle Park, a farm 
of 400 acres situated at an elevation of nearly 400 feet, within 
four miles of Morpeth. The greater part of the farm consists 
of grass-land of extremely poor quality, situated on boulder 
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clay. In its unimproved condition the herbage is chiefly 
Agrostis, a plant-genus that stock readily avoid if anything 
better can be had wherewith to satisfy their hunger. Thirty 
years ago and upwards this land was kept under the plough, 
and produced fair crops of grain, but when cultivation was 
suspended it was allowed to go down to grass, usually without 
any special seeding. Where the resulting pasture is left in its 
natural state, it grows coarse food of low-feeding value, and is 
valued at about os. per acre per annum. 

In the winter of 1896-97 a field of rather over 34 acres was 
divided by sheep-fences into ten plots of ^'Cres each, the 3 
acres being designed for pasturing with sheep, while the sub¬ 
plot of ^ acre, which each larger plot contained, was intended 
for hay^ The field from end to end was of practically equal 
character in point of soil, shelter, and herbage, while each plot 
was supplied with a stream of running water. 

Early in the spring of 1897 lime, potash, superphosphate, 
and basic slag, where used, were applied, the other substances 
being put on a little nearer the growing season. In the month 
of June a special lot of cross hoggs were bought for the experi¬ 
ment, and, with eight of these, each plot was stocked on the 
21st of the month. The sheep were weighed individually at 
the start, at the end of each month, and at the end of the graz¬ 
ing season, which terminated on October 11, having lasted four 
months. 

No further manurial treatment was given for the season of 
1898. Early in May cross hoggs were again purchased for the 
experiment, the plots being stocked on the ICth. As it was 
now evident that some of the manures had gi’eatly improved 
certain of the plots, the stocking had to be varied according to 
the appearance of the herbage, the number of sheep placed upon 
each plot being determined after inspection by the committee 
(see note. Table III.) Six weeks later the plots were carefully 
gone over, when it was found desirable to further increase tin* 
stocking of a few of the plots, the final number varying from 
six to twelve sheep per plot of 3 acres. 

This variation in the number of sheep placed on each plot 
may at first sight appear to be open to objection, but it is of 
the essential nature of the experiment, and is in strict con¬ 
formity with grazing practice. When a farmer improves a 
pasture, he may look for his return either from the better 
growth in the same number of stock, or from the same indi¬ 
vidual growth in a larger head of stock, or, as is most fre¬ 
quently the case, from a combination of both results. The 
grazing season of 1898 extended to five months, terminating on 
October 3. 

By the end of the second season it was evident that the 



TABLE III.—Influencb of Manures on the Production of Mutton in the Tree Field at Cockle Park. 
Kesults per Acre for the Grazino Seasons of 1897, 1898, 1899. 

la 1897 each plot was grazed by S slieep for Ifi weeks (June 21 to October 11). In 1898 8 slieep were, on May 16, placed on plots 2, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9,10; 6 on plot G; 
and 10 on idols I and 3. On June 27 anotlier sheep was added to those on plots 1 and 7, while 2 were added to those on plots 3, 9,10. The grazing season of 
1898 extended to 20 weeks (Mav 16 to October 8). On May 4, 1899, 6 sheep were placed on plots 2 and 6; 8 sheep on plots 1, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10; and 12 sheep on 
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potash, ground lime, and sulphate of ammonia, employed to 
supplement supeiphosphate, had produced but little eflect, and 
it was therefore decided to repeat these substances in the spiiiig 
of 1899. The only other change that was made was to stop the 
use of cake on plot 1, so that the residual fertility impaited to 
the land during the seasons of 1897 and 1898 might have the 
opportunity of showing itself in 1899. In this season 120 half- 
bred wedder hoggs were purchased, from which eighty were 
selected for stocking the plots on May 4, the number of animals 
varying from six to twelve. No change in the stocking was 
made during the season, which extended to five months, and 
ended on September 21. 

On the last day of each season’s grazing Mr M'Bryde, the well- 
known salesman-butcher of Newcastle, visited the farm and 
handled and valued each lot of sheep. His valuations and 
reports are of much interest from the practical point of view, 
and are essentially confirmatory of the deductions made from 
the weighing of the animals. 

At the end of 1899 a wool-expert—Mr Bell of Hexham—was 
present to give his opinion of the weight and quality of the wool 
of the various lots, and this detail of the inquiry has yielded 
some useful information. For the present, however, Mr Bell’s 
valuations have been excluded from the financial statement. 

In 1898 two sheep were removed at the end of the season fiom 
each plot, and were slaughtered and reported on by Mr M'Bryde. 
This plan was also followed in 1899, except that as all the sheep 
of plots 2 and 6 were lean, none were removed from these plots 
for slaughter. 

The health of the animals has been quite satisfactory. Of the 
250 sheep placed upon the plots during the three years, only 
three have died, while five others have been removed on account 
of minor ailments. In such cases the animals kept in reserve at 
once supplied substitutes, which were usually of the same weight 
as those removed. Any trouble on account of foot-rot has been 
entirely prevented by walking the sheep once a-month tlnough 
a foot-bath containing a ten-per-cent solution of copper sulphate*. 

The sub-plots were, during the first two seasons, upon the same* 
area, but in the third season they were moved to fresh ground. 
As these plots are designed to yield herbage that shall be repre¬ 
sentative of a pasture, and not of a hay-field, it is evident that the 
object would not be attained by continuing them for more than 
two years (better only for one) on the same area. The herbage 
thus annually secured has been weighed green, and one-third of 
the weight taken to represent hay. From the produce of the 
sub-plots samples have each year been drawn for botanical 
analysis, and the figures for 1899 show that a marked change 
has already come over the character of the herbage. 
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Having thus explained the principles and procedure of the 
experiment, attention may be given in detail to the results 
obtained on each plot. For convenience of reference the 
figures, both for the main and sub-plots, are given in terms 
of an acre. 


Plot 1. Decorticaied Cottoiv-Gahi. 

This plot has received no direct manurial treatment. On the 
other hand, it is the only plot where the sheep have been 
supplied with any food beyond that furnished by the herbage. 
The eight sheep of 1897 and the eleven of 1898 were each 
supplied with | lb. per head per day of decorticated cotton-cake 
of known composition, and during these two seasons 16 cwt. 
were consumed on the plot—that is to say, 5 J cwt. per acre. In 
1899 the animals received nothing beyond the pasture. In 
1897 the sheep getting cake made slightly the largest aggregate 
and individual gain of any of the lots, but in 1898 they were 
considerably surpassed by the animals grazing plot 3 (10 cwt. 
basic slag). During the two seasons when the cake was given 
its use has proved profitable, and this profit is considerably 
improved when the residual value of the tliird year is taken into 
account (Table IIL) 

As compared with the unmanured plot (Ho. 6), the plot 
where the sheep received cake has in three years given an 
excess of 192 lb. of live-weight increase per acre, and this 
at 3£d. per lb. is worth If from this we deduct the 
cost of the cake—namely, 32s. 6d.—we are left with a net 
profit of 27s. 6d. per acre on the three years, or, in other words, 
of fully 9s. per acre, and this without taking account of any 
manurial residue that may still exist. If the butcher’s values 
are taken as the basis of calculation ^ the net profit on the use 
of the cake amounts to 28s. Id., which is within 7d. of tlie 
result obtained by the method of valuation from weight. 

The residual effect in 1899 of the cake consumed in 1897 
and 1898 was extremely satisfactory. Whereas the six sheep 
on the untreated ground gave only 48 lb. of live-weight increase 
per acre, the eight on plot 1 gave 106 lb., the difl’erence— 
namely, 58 lb.—being attributable to the improvement pro¬ 
duced in the pasture by the use of the cake. The gain per 
head per week in 1899 was 2*0 lb. on plot 1, and 1'2 lb. on 
plot 6. 

^ In converting tlie butcher’s figures into “rate per acre," I have started with 
the original co«t of the Bheep. The alternative would have been to disregard the 
original cost altogether, and deal only with the final valuation. The two 
systems give results that never differ by so much as Is. per acre jjer annum, 
so that for pi-actical purposes it is a matter of indifference which method 
of valuation is employed, but the former would appear to be the more strictly 
correct. 



TABLE TV — Influlncl or Mynuris on the PRonucaioN or II vy in ihl Trlg Eilld as CockiP Park 
Klsuiis hr Acri. for jhi< Si \sons or 1807, 1408, 1800 
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As regards the sub-plot (Table IV.), it may be said that in 
1897 it received at the rate of 6 cwt. per acre of decorticated 
cotton-cake crushed into meal and spread on as manure. The 
hay crop of 1898 was grown on the residue of this applica¬ 
tion, while that of 1899 was taken from a fresh area that had 
been pastured during the two previous years. The crushed 
cake gave a somewhat disappointing return, but the residue of 
that consumed by sheep raised the yield of hay in 1899 from 
cwt. per acre (plot 6) to 18| cwt. As a result of the use of 
cake the percentage of Agrostis has, in the third year, been 
reduced from 58 to 42, while crested dogstail is raised from 
2 to 9, cocksfoot from 1 to 5, and Yorkshire fog from 4 to 14. 
In neither case does the clover exceed one-half per cent. 

The valuers reported: In 1897, “Good coat, evidently in 
healthy, prosperous condition.” In 1898, “ Skin shows healthy 
thriving condition. The sheep have slaughtered quite equal to 
promise according to handling—that is, their mutton showed a 
good deal of what we call sap, and is therefore fine-llavomed 
and tender.” In 1899, “ Sheep in healthy growing condition, 
wool averaging 3 lb. per fleece, longer and stronger in the 
staple than in the case of the sheep of plots 2 and 6.” 


Plot 2. Four Tons per Acre of Common Lime. 

The lime was applied in the end of January 1897, and up till 
the end of the third year has had practically no eflect. In 1897 
and 1899 the limed plot (No. 2) and the unmanured plot (No. 6) 
cai-ried the same number of sheep, and in both years the rate of 
progress on the limed plot was rather less than it was on the 
other. The detailed individual weights of the sheep in 1899 
for these two plots are given in Table V. In 1898 eight sheep 
grazed No. 2 as against six on No. 6, and in that year 04 lb. of 
live-weight increase per acre was produced on the former plot 
as against 6.'1 lb. on the latter. This small improved increase is, 
however, entirely due to the greater number of sheep on No. 2, 
for it will be seen (Table III.) that in every year the rate of 
increase per head per week is less in the case of the sheep 
grazing the limed plot than in the case of those on absolutely 
untreated ground. Valuing the small increase in live-weight 
obtained in 1898 at the adopted rate, and deducting the slight 
losses duo to lime in 1897 and 1899, and we are left with a 
net debit balance against plot 2 of 50s. 6d. per acre in the 
three years. By the butcher’s method of valuation the results 
on this plot work out at a loss of 38s. 8d. per acre. This is a 
case where the butcher’s figures and ours show considerable 
divergence, and is evidently due to the fact that the butcher 
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could not bnng himself to believe that the sheep on this plot 
weie quite so bad as they really were 

TABLE V—Indhidual Monthly Weights or jhp Shiei (xii\./in<i 
PLors 2 6 IX 1899 

Plot 2 limed 


Distinguish 
ingXo of 



"Weigl t on the dates— 



Total 







s,lll 

bheep 

AIa\ 4 

June 1^ 

June 2<) 

Jnlj *>7 

' Au 24 

Stpt 21 


lb 

lb 

lb 

lb 

11 

lb 

lb 

9 

67 

79 

78 

81 

84 

89 

22 

8 

76 

94 

91 

95 

93 

104 

2S 

37 

78 

89 

90 

91 

85 

93 

13 

41 

74 

91 

92 

96 

100 

100 

2b 

83 

82 

93 

96 

97 

102 

108 

26 

33 

67 

75 

76 

78 

84 

91 

24 

A\erage 

74 

87 

87 

90 

92 

97 

23 

Plot 0 Unmminul 

71 

66 

s* 

86 

91 

93 

92 

26 

77 

77 

93 

94 

99 

105 

100 

23 

24 

73 

85 

89 

91 

90 

93 

20 

76 

73 

86 

84 

88 

90 

88 

13 

89 

74 

94 

95 

98 

102 

102 

28 

109 

76 

90 

100 

102 

105 

108 

32 

A\etage 

73 

89 

91 

95 


97 

24 


^ All Tveylits aic ® listul, exct^t tliosL ol Jxnu 1 


The botanical analjsis of the Inv in 1899 shows the following 
changes, only the moie important being noted — 


A^lObtlS 
Pei Cbiit 

Plot 2, lime 47 
Plot 0, nothin^ 58 


Sxxtet lclloT\ oat 
%tinal 

Per c nt Ptr ctnt 

07 37 

37 10 


Dogsinl 
Pei cent 
130 
20 


f xl sf t Ip uj ) m 
Ici p t J 1 ( 1 i 
5 0 10 

10 11 


On the whole, one would say from these figuies that the lime 
had influenced the herbage for the better, but if this had leally 
been the case, the sheep would have reflected the improvement 
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in their rate of progress. The lime has certainly not shown the 
slightest tendency to stimulate the growth of clover or other 
Leguminosje, which are alike scarce on plots 2 and 6. 

On the average of the three years the weight of hay obtained 
from the limed plot is 2 cwt per acre in excess of the yield of 
plot C. 

The complete failure of the lime, when used alone, to improve 
the pasture is one of the most important results of these experi¬ 
ments. An analysis of the soil by Mr S. Hoare Collins shows 
9*31 per cent of organic matter (including water of combina¬ 
tion), and one would have expected that under such circum¬ 
stances lime would have produced a considerable effect. The 
amount of lime naturally present in the soil is 0*685 per cent, 
which is a fair quantity for land of this class. The explanation 
of the failure of lime is doubtless to be found in the fact that 
the soil contains only 0*069 per cent of phosphoric acid, and of 
this Dyer’s method of soil analysis shows that no more than 
0*005 per cent is available. That lime can produce a con¬ 
siderable effect in conjunction with phosphate is evident from 
the results obtained on plot 8, which will be discussed in 
due course. 

Regarding the sheep on plot 2 the valuers reported: In 
1897, “Coat dead, lack of evidence of thriving.” In 1898, 
“ Not thriving, skin shows want of bloom. Mutton as dry as 
chips, giving the impression that the sheep were not only not 
improving, but had the appearance of going back.” In 1899, 
“ Sheep in rather better condition than those of No. 6, wool 2 J lb.” 

Plots 3 and 4. The Effects of Basic Slag. 

This substance was applied at the rate of 10 cwt, per acre 
(200 lb. phosphoric acid) to plot 3, while half this quantity was 
used on plot 4. Prom whatever point of view they may be ex¬ 
amined the results are very striking. Even in the first season 
the sheep on plot 3 gave nearly as much live-weight increase as 
those on plot 1, where | lb. of decorticated cotton-cake was 
allowed per head per day. In 1898, when the effect of the slag 
was more conspicuous, the twelve sheep on plot 3 actually gave 
81 lb. more live-weight increase than the eleven sheep which 
received cake on plot 1. The average weekly gain per head 
for the season of 1898 was 2*2 lb. on plot 3, as against 2*0 lb. 
on plot 1. 

In the three years that have elapsed since the slag was 
applied plot 3 has produced 321 lb. more live-weight increase 
per acre than plot 6, and this, at 3f d. per lb., is worth £5, Os. 4d. 
When the cost of the manure—^namely, 22s.—is deducted, there 
remains a clear net profit of £3,18s. 4d, per acre, or rather over 
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26s. per acre per annum. By the butcher’s system of valuation 
the net profit in the three years is £2, 16s. lOd., or nearly 19s. 
per acre per annum. This is the one other case whore our 
valuer’s figures diverge rather seriously from ours, and here 
he evidently could not bring himself to believe tliat the sheep 
could be so good as they were. 

It may be objected that this “profit” takes no account of 
interest on the extra capital invested in the “ slagged ” land, nor 
of extra labour necessary for looking after the greater number 
of sheep. But, on the other hand, it does not include the un¬ 
exhausted residues, which are probably quite as great as the 
past returns, nor does it take account of the value of the grazing 
during the part of the year that is not embraced by the experi¬ 
mental season of five months. 

The general verdict of hundreds of farmers who have in¬ 
spected the experiments is that plot 3 is worth 25s. per acre per 
annum more than plot 6, and this is practically the same as the 
figure (26s.) which we have arrived at by the actual process of 
experiment. 

When we turn to the results obtained on the hay-plot of 
No. 3, we find that, although these are very satisfactory, they 
fall short of those obtained from the pasture area. The gross 
produce of hay in the three years has been 43 J cwt. on the 
unmanured plot, whereas it has been SSJ cwt. on plot 3. The 
slag has thus practically doubled the yield of hay, but as it 
more than tripled the yield of mutton, it is evident that it 
has improved the quality of the herbage even more than the 
quantity. 

Comparing the results on plots 3 (10 cwt. slag per acre) and 
4 (5 cwt. slag per acre), we find that the double dressing has 
given far more than a double return. If in both cases we deduct 
the live-weight increase which the unmanured plot produced, 
from the increase obtained on plots 3 and 4, we get the actual 
produce due to the manure; and this, it will be seen, amounts 
to 132 lb. for 5 cwt. of slag, and 321 lb. for the double diessing. 
Taking the cost of the manure into account, we are left with 
a profit on plot 4 of 30s. 3d. per acre in three years—when the 
determination is made by weighing the sheep—or of 30s. 8d. 
by the butcher’s method of valuing. Eoughly speaking, this is 
only about half the net profit got from the larger dressing of 
slag, and indicates that we had probably failed to reach the 
maximum limit of profit with a dose of half a ton of basic 
slag per acre. 

It has already been stated that eight sheep grazed plot 4 
during the whole season of 1899, as compared with twelve 
sheep on plot 3, and this heavier rate of stocking might have 
been thought to discount, to some extent, the benefits of the 
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extra allowance of slag. That this is not the case—or, at 
least, that the larger dressing of slag was able to assert its 
superiority notwithstanding — is evident from a study of the 


TABLE VI.—Individual Monthly 'Wbiiohts on She bp on 
Plots 3 and 4. 


Plot 3. 




Weights in lb. on tho date 

3— 










Gam per 

SlitiCp No 

May 4. 

June I.*" 

June 20, 

July 27. 

Aug. 24. 

Sept. 21. 

Miccp. 

67 

67 

80 

88 

95 

108 

115 

48 

84 

70 

87 

98 

107 

112 

123 

53 

91 

70 

89 

98 

111 

119 

127 

57 

90 

71 

91 

95 

107 

116 

126 

55 

73 

72 

89 

96 

101 

111 

119 

47 

34 

72 

92 

99 

no 

119 

125 

53 

15 

71 

91 

97 

104 

113 

120 

49 

19 

76 

102 

106 

118 

129 

138 

6*2 

61 

76 

96 

103 

113 

124 

127 

51 

48 

76 

96 

99 

no 

122 

130 

54 

107 

81 

99 

108 

117 

126 

132 

51 

104 

79 

94 

98 

108 

123 

131 

52 

Average 

73-4 

92-2 

98*8 

108*4 

118*5 

126*1 

52*7 




Plot 4. 




17 

84 

1 

93 

107 

no 

117 

122 

38 

58 

80 

92 

96 

102 

108 

112 

32 

64 

75 

89 

93 

101 

109 

117 

42 

74 

71 

86 

98 

103 

108 

118 

47 

55 

09 

96 

91 

98 

111 

116 

47 

53 

70 

85 

92 

99 

108 

113 

43 

46 

71 

1 80 

86 

96 

105 

115 

44 

43 

73 

84 

96 

100 

112 

118 

45 

Average 

74-1 

J 88*1 

94-9 

101-2 

109*7 

110*4 

42*3 


» Cnfastert. 


figures in Table VI., which show that the largest individual 
gain on plot 4 (47 lb.) was just equal to the smallest individual 
gain on plot 3. 
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Comparing the botanical analyses of the two plots getting 
basic slag, we find that the following are the main difierouces:— 

Agrostis. Duyslail. fcVsnics. ’ YoiUslmo four, 

per cent. pt*i coiit. poi rent. Ikm . 

10 cwt. basic slag . . 22 17 14 12 

6 cwt. ti . . 37 10 10 7 

Yellow oat-grass, cocksfoot, and general Leguminosa? were 
practically alike abundant in both cases. 

The valuers reported: In 1897, plot 3, “ Coat fair.” Plot 4, 
“ Skins almost equal to those on plot 2, but as sheep they are 
worth less.” In 1898, plot 3, “ Sheep show good bloom, and 
are in thriving condition. In my opinion these sheep are 
the best, both in condition when alive and in quality when 
slaughtered. They cut up thick in the loins, and would give 
satisfaction to purchasers.” Plot 4, "Bloom fair, room for 
improvement, vary in quality. I should not like to class them 
so high as either lot 1 or lot 3 for sap, or for eating purposes.” 
In 1899, " Sheep on plot 3 have evidently thriven and done 
well. Wool same quality as that of No. 1, but ^ lb. more of it 
—namely, 3J lb. per sheep. Sheep on plot 4 have not thriven 
so well as last, and J lb. less wool. On plot 3 seven of the 
twelve sheep are prime fat, as against two of the eight on 
plot 4.” 


Plot 5. The Effects of Supetyliosphate, 

This manure was applied in the spring of 1897, the quantity 
(about 7 cwt. per acre) being so adjusted that the plot received 
the same amount of soluble phosphoric acid (100 lb. per acre) 
as was supplied in an insoluble form by the 5 cwt. of basic 
slag on plot 4. 

In the first season the superphosphate had the better effect, 
but in the next two seasons the slag proved superior, so that 
on the aggregate of the three years there is only 7 lb. of differ¬ 
ence in the live-weight increase of the two plots, but such 
difference as does exist is in favour of the slag. Had the 
superphosphate been procurable at the same rate per unit as 
the slag, the financial aspects would have been in close agree¬ 
ment ; but, as it is, the profits from the slagged plot are much 
superior to those from the plot getting superphosphate, and 
especially so from the butcher’s point of view. 

The same result, but in a somewhat more pronounced form, 
was obtained from the respective hay plots. The main features 
of the botanical analyses of 1899 are that Agrostis, Aira, sweet- 
scented vernal, and LaiTiyrus jm'atensis were decidedly more 
abundant under the influence of superphosphate than of slag, 
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whereas the reverse is the case with dogstail, cocksfoot, fescues, 
Yorkshire fog, and white clover. 

The valuers reported: In 1897, “ Better bloom than those of 
Nos. 2 and 4.” In 1898, “ Sheep not first class, rather dry and 
chippy in the skin, not so good bloom as those of No. 4. The 
mutton proved of a class that is in request, having a fair pro¬ 
portion of lean to fat.” In 1899, “ Sheep on plot 5 appear to 
have been stationary for some time; those of plot 4 have done 
better; two prime fat. Wool of No. 6 not so well grown as that 
of No. 4, and about I lb. less of it.” 

Plot 7. TJi 0 Effects of adding Potash to Bvperplmithrde. 

In the first season of the experiment (1897) sulphate of 
potash, supplying 60 lb. of potash per acre, was used on plot 7, 
the manuring in other respects being the same as on plot 6. 
The effect of the potash was that, in the season of application, it 
raised the live-weight increase per acre of the sheep from 56 lb. 
to 72 lb., while in 1898 the increase was from 104 lb. to 121 lb. 
As the effects, though visible, were not great, the potash was 
repeated in the spring of 1899, with the result that in that 
season the yield of live-weight increase was raised from 103 
lb. to 107 lb. On the three years, therefore, 100 lb. of 
potash, costing 15s. 4d., has been accountable for improvement 
in the weight of the sheep to the extent of 37 lb. per acre, 
which, at 32d. per lb., is worth 11s. 6d. By this system of 
valuation, therefore, the potash has not paid, though the residues 
need exert but a small effect in 1900 to clear off the deficit of 
3s. lOd. 

From the valuer’s point of view the potash has acted rather 
better. Judged in this way the debit balance against this sub¬ 
stance is only Is. Id. per acre. Plot 7 furnished four fat sheep 
at the end of 1899, as against two in the case of plot 5, which 
received superphosphate without potash. 

As potash is usually supposed to have a considerable in¬ 
fluence on the growth of wool, it becomes specially interesting 
to see what the expert has to say about the character of the 
fleeces of the sheep of plot 7. Although the wool that the 
sheep carried at the end of the experimental season of 1899 
represented the growth of only four and a half months, one 
would expect that if any factor could produce an effect at all, 
some part of that effect would be clearly manifest at the end of 
that period. The analysis of the hay showed conclusively that 
much of the potash has been taken up by the plants, the 
amount of this substance in the dry produce of plot 7 being 
2‘43 per cent, as against 1*94 per cent in the case of plot 5. 
Having regard to the weight of hay produced on the respective 
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sub-plots, these figures indicate that the pasture of plot 7 con¬ 
tained about 18 lb. more potash per acre than was present in the 
herbage of plot 5. Apparently, however, this extra potash has 
had even less effect on the fleece than on the flesh, for the 
expert’s report on the wool of the sheep of plot 7 runs, “ Quality 
fine, but lustre deficient, not so deep and well grown as No. 6; 
3 lb. per fleece.” 

As regards the weight of hay, and its botanical composition, 
it will be seen (Table IV.) that in two years out of three the 
addition of potash to superphosphate has reduced the yield, and 
that the aggregate produce in three years of plot 5 has been SJ 
cwt. in excess of plot 7. To those who have had experience of 
the application of potash to grass on strong land this result will 
excite no surprise, and figures in abundance could be produced 
to show that the yield of hay is frequently depressed by the use 
of potash under such circumstances. Nor has the potash had 
much effect on the botanical composition of the herbage, though 
such change as has been produced is, one would say, in the 
direction of improvement. 

For plot 7 the valuers’ reports are as follows: In 1897, 

The coat is brighter than in the case of lot 6, and indicates 
thriving.” In 1898, “Sheep in a healthy thriving condition, 
and equal in appearance to those of plot 3. Carcasses proved 
fair, but not equal to those from -plot 5.” In 1899, “ Sheep of 
plot 7 of better quality and thriving better than those of No. 5 ; 
tour prime fat.” 

Plot 8. The Effects of adding Ground Lime to Siiperpliosffhtiie, 

The superphosphate used here was of the same amount, and 
applied at the same time (spring of 1897) as in the case of 
plot 5. As an addition to the superphosphate pulverised 
burned lime has been used on two occasions, half a ton per 
acre having been applied in the spring of 1897, and repeated 
in the spring of 1899. Judged by the weights of the slieep, the 
lime has each year produced a considerable—thougli by no 
means striking—effect. The aggregate ehects of the lime— 
namely, 39 lb. live-weight increase per acre—are, in fact, almost 
identical with those produced by the potash of plot 7. As this 
form of pulverised lime was charged at £1, it is evident that, 
from the point of view of animal increase, it has so far been 
used at a loss. 

When, however, the matter is regarded from the butcher’s 
standpoint, the case for the use of lime along with phosphate 
comes out in a much more favourable light. In each season 
our valuer has put a higher price on the sheep from plot 8 than 
on those from plot 6, and especially is this the case in the last 
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season, when the difference amounted to 6s. per head. Perhaps 
the most striking result of all was that, at the end of the season 
of 1899, the butcher found only two fat sheep amongst the 
eight of plot 5, whereas he found five on plot 8. So impressed 
was he with the superior excellence of the latter lot of sheep, 
that he gave it as his deliberate conviction that, had he not 
known the two lots of sheep to be of the same character to 
start with, he could not at the end of the season have believed 
they were originally of the same “ class.” On the aggregate of 
the butcher's valuations for the three years, the lime of plot 8 
has just paid its way, though this is, of course, without taking 
any account of residues. 

One of the most striking features of the whole experiment 
was the marked change wliich, by the end of the summer of 
1899, had come over the character of the herbage of plot 8 as 
contrasted with plot 5. This change is expressed in figures by 
the botanical analysis, which shows that Agrostis has been 
reduced from 45 to 33 per cent, with a corresponding in¬ 
crease in cocksfoot, fescues, Yorkshire fog, and white clover. 
Put move striking even than the botanical analysis was the 
great difference that was at once evident to the most casual 
observer. Viewed even from a distance of several hundred 
yards one could at once see that the herbage of plot 8 was of a 
superior type to that of plot 5, and there is little doubt that 
this difference will be apparent for some years to come. 

When the figures dealing with the yield of herbage on the 
sub-plot are examined, it is seen that, on the aggregate of the 
three years, the lime of plot 8 has hardly added to the produce. 
The improvement in the sheep must therefore have been due to 
improvement in the quality of the herbage, and not to in¬ 
crease in the quantity. The valuers reported as follows: 1897, 
‘‘Hcalthy-looking sheep, coat rather better than in the case of 
No. 7.” Ill 1898, " Pest finished sheep, but rather small in size, 
which brings down the price a little. The mutton comes out 
very well indeed, proving quite equal to promise/' In 1899, 
“ Sheep better quality than those of No, 3, though not so heavy; 
five prime fat. Quality and lustre of the wool as good as in the 
case of No, 3, but J lb. less of it—ir., 3 J lb. As compared with 
plot 5, the sheep of No. 8 carry J lb. more wool.” 

Plot 9. The Effects of adding Sulphate of Ammonia 
to Superphosphate. 

Here, as in the case of plot 5, the superphosphate was applied 
in the spring of 1897, 97 lb. of sulphate of ammonia per acre 
being added a few weeks later. Nothing was applied in 1898, 
but an additional dressing of sulphate of ammonia, to the extent 
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of 70 lb. per acre, was used in the spring of 1899. The total 
amount of nitrogen that this plot has received—namely, 34 lb. 
per acre—is exactly double that contained in the dissolved bones 
of plot 10. 

The effects of the sulphate of ammonia were distinctly recog¬ 
nisable in the weights of the sheep during the two seasons when 
the substance was used; but the pasture in the intervening year 
appears to have been rather the worse of the previous season^s 
dressing. On the three years’ grazing the sulphate of ammonia, 
costing 15s. Id. per acre, has produced 19 lb. of live-weight 
increase, worth 5s. lid. Prom the point of view of weight of 
animal increase, the manure has manifestly been used unprofit- 
ably; and an almost identical state of things is revealed by the 
butcher’s valuation. It may, however, be mentioned that at the 
end of each season the pasture of plot 9 has been left rather 
rougher than in the case of plot 5, and this increase of winter 
food has been taken account of in the grazing of the store cattle 
that have followed the sheep. But in the three years even this 
additional credit item has failed to balance the account, so that 
from no point of view, as tested by grazing, has sulphate of 
ammonia justified its use. 

The results on the hay of the sub-plot are much the same 
as those secured on the pastured area. In 1897 and 1899 the 
sulphate of ammonia has slightly increased the yield, while in 
the intervening season, when no manure was directly applied, 
the hay crop was smaller on plot 9 than on plot 5. This man¬ 
ure has slightly reduced the percentage of Agrostis and crested 
dogstail, while it has caused an increase in cocksfoot and 
Yorkshire fog. 

Our valuers’ reports are as follows: In 1897,Appearance of 
sheep practically the same as the last.” In 1898, ** Sheep not 
so well finished as those of plot 8, but in good slaughtering 
condition. Did not ‘ die ’ well; perhaps I expected too much.” 
In 1899, '‘Two very good sheep, others much back. Wool 3 lb. 
per sheep; like Ho. 7 as regards quantity and quality.” 

Plot 10. The Effects of Dissohed Boms, 

This manure was applied in the spring of 1897, and con¬ 
tained the same weight of phosphoric acid (100 lb. per aero) as 
was applied in the form of slag to plot 4, or in the form of super¬ 
phosphate to plots 5,7, 8, and 9. Besides the phosphoric acid the 
dissolved bones also contained nitrogen equal to 17 lb. per acre. 
The two plots with which this plot may most usefully be com¬ 
pared are Ho. 4, which got slag alone, and No. 9, which got 
superphosphate, along with sulphate of ammonia, containing 
twice as much nitrogen as that present in the dissolved bones. 
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The action of the dissolved bones, compared with that of the 
slag of plot 4, is distinctly disappointing. It is true that in 
two years out of three the live-weight increase of plot 10 has 
been greater than that of plot 4, but the aggregate live-weight 
by which, in the throe years, the dis8olv(‘(l bones have sur¬ 
passed the slag is only 12 lb. per acre, of the value of .‘5s. 9d. 
As the former manure cost 39s. 7d. ]>er acre more than the 
latter, it is evident that it has shown a much low<'v profit. 
There is satisfactory evidence to show that the small excess of 
live-weight increase produced by the dissolved hones, as com¬ 
pared with slag, is entirely duo to the nitrogen of the bones, so 
that the bone-phosphate has proved in no way superior to slag 
phosphate, and this apart altogether from any (|ue.stion of cost. 

The butcher’s valuations arc also distinctly against the dis¬ 
solved bones—as compared with slag—and this almost to the 
same extent as the valuation deduced from the weights. In 
1897 the butcher put a slightly higher value, on the sheep of 
plot 10, while ill 1898 and 1899 his valuation was in favour 
of the sheep of plot 4. On the three yciU's the butcher’s valu¬ 
ations work out at 5s. 2d. per acre more for ]>lot 10 than for 
plot 4, so that the larger cost of the hones is stiill far from 
recovered. 

The aggregate effect of the phosphate and nitrogen of the 
bones of plot 10 compares rather favourably with that of these 
substances in the form of superphosphate and sulphate of 
ammonia in plot 9. In the latter case 34 lb. of nitrogen have 
produced no more live-weight increase than 17 lb. in the form 
of bone, and as the dressing of plot 9 cost 2s. 8d. per acre 
more, it is evident that this sum represenls the ('xteut of the 
superior profit of plot 10. The butcher’s figures are even more 
distinctly in favour of dissolved bones (as com])are,d with super¬ 
phosphate sulphate of ammonia), for they show that, though 
costing less by 2s. 8d. per acre, the bones have given fis. 4(1. 
more of animal value, and have therefore been more jirolitahlc 
to the extent of 8s, per acre. 

The effects of the dissolved bones, n.s toslcsd on the hay of 
the sub-plot, are very similar to those obtained with the slieep. 
Compared with the basic slag of jfiot 4, the dissolved bones 
of plot 10 have in the throe years given a very disappointing 
return. 

The agreement between the hay and mution yields of idots 
9 and 10 is perfect, the same total weight of the two kinds of 
produce being got from the two plots. On account of their 
lower cost the profit of the dissolved bones has therefore been 
2s. 8d, higher than in the case of the superphosphate and 
sulphate of ammonia of plot 9. 

As regards the effects of dissolved bonos on the botanical 
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composition of the herbage, it will be seen that these are not 
specially pronounced. Under the influence of this manure 
.^rostis aud Yorkshire fog are fairly abundant, while crested 
dogstail is distinctly scarce. 

Our valuers’ reports are as follows: In 1897, “ The best 
sheep of all, except those on plot 1; coat bright; nice healthy 
appearance.” In 1898, “ Sheep in fair killing condition; skins 
healthy; ‘ died ’ as well as I expected from their appearance.” 
In 1899, “ Sheep of fair quality and in good thriving condition, 
but rather deficient in weight. Three prime fat. Wool of fine 
quality but not abundant—2^ lb. per sheep.” 


CareubS- Weights. 

In Table VII. wiU be found the carcass-weights of the two 
sheep removed for slaughter from each plot at the end of 1898, 
and from eight of the plots in 1899. In the former season two 

TABLE VII.— Belationship or Dead-wmght to Li\ e-wmoiit, 
AND OP Hiy to Mutton. 
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sheep were slaughtered from every plot, including plots 2 and t 
but in 1899 it was deemed undesirable to kill any from thes 
two plots. 

It cannot be said that the figures dealing with this part c 
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the experiment tell a great deal. The most notable point in 
1898 was the very small proportion of “dead” to “live” weight 
in the case of the sheep from plot 2. In the same year it will 
he noted that the cake-fed animals of plot 1 killed no better 
than some of the others. 

In 1899 none of the sheep weighed well when dead, but in 
this respect there is little to choose between the different lots. 
The sheep that produced the relatively heaviest carcass in that 
year were two from amongst thirteen that had been kept in 
reserve for the purpose of replacing any that had to be with¬ 
drawn in the course of the experiment. These animals had a 
much wider extent of grazing-ground than those on the plots, 
and although they did not give quite such a high rate of weekly 
gain in live-weight for the season’s grazing (2*52 lb.) as did the 
animals of plot 3 (2*63 lb.), they yielded 52 per cent of carcass 
as contrasted with 46 per cent in the case of the best of the 
experimental lots. 

The butcher’s general report on the animals that he slaughtered 
in 1899 was as follows: “ Eeserves are the best mutton. Nos. 1, 
3, 4 are next in order, followed by No. 10. Nos. 5, 7, 8, and 9 
are as near alike as need be. As to the whole, they are very 
much like most of the sheep this dry season—they kill with a 
want of kidney suet, and weigh badly.” 

ReJatioTisliip of Hay to Mxitton. 

The last three columns of Table VII. deal with a more inter¬ 
esting feature of the experiments. It is impossible to tell what 
actual weight of pasture each lot of sheep has consumed each 
season, but as the hay obtained from a sub-plot has annually 
been weighed, it is easy to tell in terms of hay what weight of 
pasture each lot of sheep have consumed. If the weight of hay 
thus obtained be divided by the live-weight increase produced, 
we can ascertain the weight of pasture, calculated as hay, 
necessary to produce 1 lb. of animal increase. In this con¬ 
nection we need not consider plot 1, for there the sheep, during 
two seasons, were allowed cake in addition to pasture. 

The figures relating to this aspect of the experiments are 
shown in the last column of the table, where it will be seen 
that in the case of plot 2 (lime only) it took pasture equal to 
38*8 lb. of hay to give 1 lb. of live-weight increase. The pro¬ 
duce of the unmanured plot (No. 6) was slightly more nutritious, 
for there the pasture equivalent of 35*1 lb. of hay sufficed to 
improve the fasted weight of the sheep by 1 lb. The most 
valuable herbage, from the meat-producing point of view, was 
grown on plots 3 and 7, where less than 21 lb. of pasture, 
calculated as hay, sufficed to give 1 lb. of animal increase. 

VOL. XII. G 
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This matter may be looked at from another, though closely 
related, point of view. In the first column of the second 
division of the table figures are given which show the percont- 
age by which the produce of hay on the various plots is in 
excess of the yield of the unmanured plot. Thus in the three 
years sub-plot 2 has given 49^ cwt. of hay per acre, as com¬ 
pared with 431 dressing of plot 2 has thus 

increased the hay crop by 14 per cent. In the case of plot 3 
the aggregrate produce of hay is 85^ cwt., which is 97 per cent 
more than the crop of plot 6. We can also make^ similar 
calculations in the case of the animal increase obtained from 
the main plots, when we get the figures shown in the second- 
last column. 

A comparison of these two sets of percentages brings out some 
interesting and useful information. Amongst other things it 
will be observed that only in the case of plot 2 (lime alone) 
has the manure had more effect on the weight of herbage 
than on its feeding properties. In all other cases the manures 
have improved the quality to a greater extent than the quantity. 
Thus, whereas the half-ton of slag has raised the weight of hay 
by 97 per cent, it has raised the weight of animal increase 
by 233 per cent. The superphosphate of plot 5 has been the 
means of producing 47 per cent more hay, but 91 per cent UKjre 
“mutton”; while the superphosphate and potash of plot 7 has 
had four times as much influence on the sheep as on the weight 
of herbage. 

These figures clearly point to the conclusion that the value of 
the hay obtained from the different plots must, in most cases, 
have varied greatly, and that it is not by any means a satis¬ 
factory plan to put a uniform price per ton on the herbage of 
the various plots, as has been done in Table IV. It is also 
evident that the hay, as a whole, has not been worth fiOs. per 
ton for consuming purposes; or, if this figure includes some¬ 
thing considerable for manure, then something should also be 
credited to the pasture on this account. When the final report 
of the experiment conies to be written this matter will liavo io 
be carefully considered, but for the present the figure adopted as 
the value of the hay gives us a means of comparing tlie relative 
financial results of the various plots, and by many this will lie 
deemed sufficient. 
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LESSONS FROM A MILK EEOOED. 

By Robert Shanks, Woodentl, Bigrigg, Cumberland. 

During the last ten years there has been extraordinary develop¬ 
ment of the dairy industry. In the course of this development 
the produce of the dairy-farm has had to undergo investigation 
under all manner of circumstances—on the farm, in the labor¬ 
atory, and under the powerful microscope of the bacteriologist. 
Although the chemist and man of microbes or bacilli have done 
much to elucidate matters of scientific interest, yet nothing 
excites deeper interest in the dairy-farmer than bringing to his 
notice some simple method of working whereby he is able to 
improve the “output” of his herd. 

Our grandfathers had neither desire nor encouragement to 
feed dairy cows in winter, nor had they the knowledge how to 
do it, while additional diet during the grazing months was seldom 
thought of. Now that winter dairying has become so popular, 
and the study of suitable food developed into a science, we have 
undoubtedly a larger yield of milk per cow per annum than we 
had even twenty years ago. Estimates are sometimes given as 
to the increase of milk-yield, but these estimates can only be 
mere suppositions; there are so many idiosyncrasies to be taken 
into consideration that the figures are only approximate, and 
misleading at that. If milk records had been kept in the past 
to the same extent as they are now, it would have been possible 
for us to give figures of comparative reliability. 

The advantages derived from a properly kept record are mani¬ 
fold. For this reason all dairy-farmers are recommended to 
keep a record of each individual cow; but few, exceedingly few, 
attempt this, and the publication of records is mainly left to men 
of independent means who do not farm for a livelihood, or the 
volume of figures is compiled by managers of county council 
farms. 

How to heejp a Milh Eecord. 

When it has been decided to undertake the work, what, then, 
is the best method of procedure ? Measuring the milk is out 
of the question, even with the cumbersome milk-cans sold for 
the purpose and containing marks on the inside indicating 
gallons or parts of a gallon contained. In ordinary cases, when 
the milking is done properly, there is always a certain amount 
of froth, and with this hindrance it can be readily understood 
that measuring, in whatever form, is bound to be misleading. 
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The simplest way is to weigh the milk on a spring balance, 
and if the scale is set so that no deduction is necessary for the 
can which is in use, so much the better. An important point 
to be decided is, How often should the weighings be taken in 
order to give fairly accurate totals ^ Many enthusiasts recom¬ 
mend daily weighings, and this, I maintain, is sufficient to 
frighten any ordinary farmer from tackling the compilation. 
Speaking as a farmer, I have followed the practice of weekly 
weighings for the last five years, and at times have found this 
to be troublesome and occasionally exceedingly annoying, especi¬ 
ally in hay-time and harvest, when all hands possible are at 
outside work of an important character. 


Monthly Weighings. 

In order to lessen the labour, weighing on the 1st and Ifith 
of each month has been found to supply pretty reliable figures, 
and I see no reason why monthly weighings should not be 
given a trial. In fact, our American cousins found that weigh¬ 
ing monthly gave 96'4 per cent of the total milk, and this, 
I think, can be considered near enough for any farmer, what¬ 
ever the scientific man has to say to the contrary. The less 
work advocated the better, if we are sure the figures are right, 
because then we would have all the greater influence in inducing 
others to keep milk records. 

In the many records published from time to time, with but 
one or two exceptions, the most interesting column of figures 
is omitted, that of the percentage of butter-fat. When this 
is obtained, along with the yield of milk in pounds, and the 
quantity of butter produced worked out, the comparisons 
between yield of milk and production of butter arc educative 
and in many instances startling. 


The Butter-Maliv. 

Unless a systematic method of butter-fat testing is adopted, 
the figures are of no value to the butter-maker. The milk-sell(*r 
can afford to ignore quality unless he is paid so much ])er 
gallon, according to the percentage of butter-fat his milk contains. 
When this is the case he is placed exactly on the same footing 
as the butter-maker. The reason why so many milk records 
have not the percentage of butter-fat attached may be on account 
of the produce being sold off the farm in its raw state, and if 
this is so, we cannot expect a column revealing the quantity of 
butler yielded per cow during her milking period. 

When it is known that so many causes—such as rough 
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treatment, exposure to rain or rough weather, change of diet, 
change of milkers, rapidity of milking, length of interval between 
milking, and unusual excitement or sickness—alGTect temporarily 
the richness of a cow’s milk, it will be readily understood that 
it is an extremely difficult matter to know when and how often 
to test, in order to arrive at fairly reliable figures. While the 
causes above enumerated alBfect the quantity and quality of the 
produce, it is the case that some cows’ milk vary considerably 
without any apparent cause. Here again we have difficulties to 
face, and it is therefore perfectly evident that “ the test of a 
single sample, drawn from a single milking or day, will not of 
necessity, or indeed usually, give trustworthy results.” 


TcsUTiibes XJnreliMe. 

We have now known for a good few years that cream-tubes 
are absolutely unreliable. It may happen that two cows of the 
same breed, and getting identical treatment, will each yield a 
product which will act difierently when set in pans for cream¬ 
raising. The percentage of fat in each case may be equal, but 
the cream percentage may show a wide difference on the gradu¬ 
ated test-tubes. In 1894 I worked out the following com¬ 
parisons, and the figures given are the average of monthly tests 
taken during the whole of the milking period. 


cw. 

Per cent of 

Per rent of 

Cl earn. 

buttei-liit. 

Fanny 

10*5 

3*15 

Gip . 

13-4 

3*78 

Dainty 

11*0 

3*22 

Molly 

9*1(5 

3*92 

Eo&e , 

11*35 

3*67 

Salmon 

10*4 

3*5 

Spark 

ll-TV 

3*88 

Nancy 

12 

3*75 

Dandy 

9*7 

3*4 

Jean , 

8*7 

3*28 

Swing 

6*07 

3*2 

Young Nancy 

5*2 

3*8 

Jersey 

20*3 

5‘6 

Tidy . 

4*7 

4*02 

Spot . 

9*83 

4*4 

Bonny 

10*6 

3*82 

Clara 

10*64 

3*9 

Ada . 

10*75 

3*22 

Marly 

10*25 

3*5 


From the above the two most erratic examples are the adjoin¬ 
ing cows Jersey and Tidy, During the summer the milk of 
these two cows was set in separate pans for a period of twenty- 
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four hours; the cream was then taJren off and the residue tested. 
The skim-milk of Jersey registered ‘2 per cent fat, hut the 
quantity in Tidy’s was 1’2 per cent I wonder if the separator 
would treat these two milks alike—that is, Does the application 
of centrifugal force drive nearly the whole of the butter-fat into 
the cream-exit, in either case ? I may be mistaken, and place 
myself open to correction, but this is one of the reasons I con¬ 
sider why we get an increased yield of butter by the use of the 
separator. The creamometer can only be instructive to those 
who follow up the old-fashioned method of cream-raising— 
viz., the pan system. 


Numler of Tests reqiiired. 

Since 1890, when Dr Babcock gave to the world his butter-fat 
testing-machine, we have had several reliable inventions placed 
in the market. Given one of these, one may ask, Wliat is the 
number of tests required during the milking period in order to 
obtain fairly reliable figures ? It has been proved by careful 
experiment that monthly tests are pretty accurate; and this is the 
way I have been working for the last five years, always careful 
to test the same cow’s produce morning and evening alternately, 
in order to, as far as possible, avoid any discrepancy. 

From experiments conducted at the Illinois experimental 
station, it was found that with monthly tests the butter-fat 
worked out to 97 per cent of the total produce—surely near 
enough for any farmer. In spite of this many busy farmers 
would never think of following the above practice; the labour 
must be cut down to a practical limit, and until tliis is done wo 
cannot expect milk records to be popular. 

It has been suggested that the following method of testing 
might be reliable enough for ordinary work—^viz., a coin])Ohit(* 
sample from a week’s milk to be taken about tlirce months 
after calving, with a pinch of bichromate of potash or sonic otlu'r 
preservative added to keep the milk from coagulation. In 
order to ensure that the figures be as reliable as possible, care 
must be taken not to sample when the cow is in the Hush 
of her milk on pasture. She should bo tested cither before she 
is turned out to grass or after the luxurious growth has gone. 


Precautions to "be taken. 

Just a few words on the precautions to be taken when draw¬ 
ing a sample of milk for testing purposes. I find the best way 
is to take the sample immediately after milking each cow to be 
tested. If the milk is allowed to stand but for a quarter or 
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half an hour, it must he poured from one vessel to another at 
least four or five times before the sample is drawn. To prove 
how far the figures might be misleading if this precaution is 
not attended to, some time ago I took a quart of new milk at 
random from a quantity as it came from the byre. This was 
placed in a jug 6 inches deep, and let stand for half an hour. 
A sample was then taken from the bottom, also one drawn 
within 2 inches off the top. After testing, the following was 
the result:— 

Per cent fat. 

Bottom 3*15 

Middle 3*5 

The milk was then thoroughly mixed—poured from one jug 
to another six times—a sample drawn immediately and analysed, 
with the following result:— 

Per cent of total solids . 12*4 

Per cent of butter-fat . 4*15 

Per cent of non-fatty solids 8*25 

The difference between the percentage of fat in the mixed 

sample and that drawn from the middle can easily be accounted 
for, because after standing for so short a period as half an hour 
a cream was quite perceptible on the top, and when this was 
mixed with the whole the butter-fat in the milk was bound to 
register higher after being tested. 


The Milh Eccorcl, 

I do not give particulars of each animal belonging to the herd 
—which consists of from twenty-five to thirty cows—^but only 
averages for the last five years. 



1894. 

1895, 

IbilU. 

1897. 

1S08. 

Average number of days 
in milk 

286 

290 

267 

274 

2S9 

Daily average of milk in 
pounds 

24 

22-3 

23*9 

21*6 

22*1 

Total average of milk in 
pounds 

6864*5 

6466*6 

6257*6 

5918 

6386*9 

Average per cent of 
butter-fat . 

3*67 

3*68 

1 

3*66 

3*68 , 

3*45 

Average quantity of but¬ 
ter in pounds yielded 
per cow . 

274*7 

260 

251*4 

238*4 j 

246*6 
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The decreased yield of 1897 can easily be accounted for. 
Just after being toned out to grass early in May the whole of 
the herd was more or less affected by what we thought was load¬ 
poisoning, and one cow died. This was the means of giving the 
cows a check at the most important part of their milking period, 
and when this misfortune happens every dairy-farmer knows 
that the milk yield never comes back to the normal that year. 

Avbhaoe Pjtii CENr of Bdttkr-pat in Misk. 



1394. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

18‘»S 

January 



3*58 

3*81 


3*73 

3*3 

February 



3*63 

3*66 

3*3 

3*61 

3*24 

March . 



3*15 

3*55 

3*3 

3*62 

3*35 

April . 



3*37 

3*45 

3*1 

3 

3*3 

May 



3*55 

3*54 

3*25 

3*5 

3*77 

June 



3*51 

3*7 

3*54 

3*55 

3*45 

July 



3*49 

3*5 

3*6 

3*73 

3*73 

August . 



i 3*68 

3*72 

3*60 

3*57 

3*8 

September 



3 08 

3*9 

4*08 

3*93 

4*17 

October. 



4*03 

3*8 

4*4 

3*8 

3 48 

November 



4*4 

4*04 

* *• 

4*05 

3*84 

December 



— 

... 

... 

4*06 

3*61 


These figures are arrived at by taking the average of the whole 
of the monthly tests. 

From the last table given it will be seen that—with the 
exception of the year 1898—the milk was richest in the 
latter part of the year, when the majority of the cows wore 
pretty far on in the period of lactation. It is the old tale retold, 
“When the quantity of milk given decreases the quality in¬ 
creases.” The reason why the averages of 1898 work out a 
little lower is because in October, November, and December 
back-end calvei's came in, and these were included among the 
averages with their large flow of poor milk. 

The above figures make no pretence to absolute accuracy, and 
may therefore be viewed by some enthusiasts in a doubtful 
manner; nevertheless, to the fanner they may bo classed as 
sufficiently reliable. In addition to the individual peculiarities 
of each cow, Mr Spier has shown us (see ‘ Transactions of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society,’ 1897 and 1898) that different 
foods have their own peculiar effect upon the churnability of tho 
produce, also the temperature at which it ought to be churned. 
When these idiosyncrasies are taken into consideration, the man 
who attempts to draw up an absolutely reliable record has no 
easy task before him when the pounds of butter column has to 
be filled in. In fact it is a practical impossibility. There is no 
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getting away from the butter-fat tests, and the comparisons are 
interesting, because all the butter is produced under identical 
conditions; therefore, as far as comparison goes, the figures are 
trustworthy. 

All the above cows are cross-breds, being graded from Ayr¬ 
shire dams and always served by a Shorthorn bull. Many in 
the herd now are the third, fourth, and fifth cross. 


System of Feeding, 

All that is attempted in the way of feeding is to keep the 
cows in perfect health while being house-fed, and to turn them 
out in fair condition to grass in the month of May. For this 
reason the average yearly yield is not high, but when comparison 
is made with the figures from an ordinary Shorthorn stock in 
Cumberland, I find the cross-breds take the lead, and are at the 
same time considerably less in weight. Before calving no con¬ 
centrated food is given, but oat-straw ad lib, with one foddering 
of hay, in addition to from 30 to 56 lb. of roots per day, according 
to what we have at our disposal. When in full milk the winter 
ration in addition to straw and roots is 8 or 9 lb. of concen¬ 
trated food, consisting of crushed oats and decorticated cotton- 
cake, thoroughly scalded and mixed with chaff; this given twice 
daily, morning and evening. After testing numerous mixtures, 
I consider the above one of the best for maintaining the quality 
of the butter when the cattle are house-fed. 

Again I must allude to Mr Spier's food experiments. He 
found that oats and decorticated cotton-cake produced a firm 
butter, and of better flavour than most of the foods tested. 
They also gave a milk from which a high percentage of fat may 
be recovered in the butter. As little as *3 per cent of fat, and 
less, was found in the butter-milk, while the percentage in the 
butter-milk from some foods ranged from *6 per cent upwards. 
This is an important consideration to the butter-maker. 

During the three principal grazing months—June, July, and 
August—the stock receive nothing but what they can gather on 
the fields. After this cabbages or tares are given, in addition to 
the pasture, up to November, when the majority are dried off. 


Yoxmj Qowsgim the richest Milk; old Co%vs the heaviest Yield, 

It is a recognised fact that cows give richer milk when young 
than they do after they have reached the age of eight years 
or upwards. The first of the two following tables gives the 
quantity of milk yielded in pounds—the figure after each cow's 
name in the first column representing the number of calves the 
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COW had produced up to 1894, and the succeeding table the 
average percentage of fat during the respective years:— 


Cuw aud nmiioer of cal\cs 

Yield in 

m 1804. 

18*)4. 

Dainty (4) 

7221 

Molly (4) . 

8580 

Salmon (3) 

7600 

Spark (1) . 

5326 

Swing (2). 

4949 

Nancy (2). 

5712 

Spot (4) . 

6750 

Bonny (1) 

5664 

Ada (4) . 

8078 

Tosh (1) . 

• •• 

Ginger (1) 



Yield in 

Yield 111 

li leld 111 

Yield in 

18*)5. 

18%. 

1S'I7. 

ISMS. 

6965 

6744 

5373 

7284 

7672 

7946 

9000 

9446 

6859 

7081 

6929 

7905 

6740 

7241 

7080 

7847 

6675 

6854 

7033 

7914 

6785 

6556 

6265 

9472 

6415 

5904 

1 6578 

■ *. 

5115 

6147 

6805 

5402 

7206 

7750 

7452 

7096 

6384 

5734 

6480 

6932 

5939 

5778 

6301 

i 

8057 


Percentage of Fat. 



Cow. 


1SM4. 

18M5. 

18M0. 

1SM7. 

18MS. 

Dainty 



3-22 

3*16 

3*3 

3*3 

2-82 

Molly 



3-92 

3*46 

3*4 

3*65 

3*9 

Salmon 



3*5 

3*55 

3*9 

3*36 

3*25 

Spark 



3*88 

3*96 

3*7 

3*56 

3 20 

Swing 



3*2 

3*21 

3*37 

3*37 

3 11 

Nancy 



3*8 

3*5 

3*7 

3*75 

3*58 

Spot 



4*4 

3*8 

3*45 

3*5 

... 

Bonny 



i 3*82 

3*65 

3*35 

3*66 

3*81 

' Ada . 



1 3*22 

3*3 

3-24 

3 i 

2*8 

1 Tosh 




1 3*1 

3*49 

3*59 

3*47 

' Ginger 


• 


3*45 

1 

3*5 

3*58 

1 

3*4 


The poor milk of Daiuty and Ada during 1<S9S is striking, 
and particularly so when the following figures arc the averag(‘s 
of eight monthly tests:— 

Average per cent of butter-fat first year . . C'fiO 

Average per cent of butter-fat five years later , D-JiC 

Average yield of milk in pounds first year . . OCIO 

Average yield of milk in pounds five years laU‘r . 7620 

As I have said before, reliability is a difficult matter, hut 
when we begin to take averages such as the above, some reliance 
may be placed in the figures, considering the number of butter- 
fat tests taken (somewhere between four and five hundred), 
along with the weekly milk-weighings from the eleven cows. 

As is seen from the above, the lapse of five years has worked 
a change both in quality and quantity. The per cent of fat 
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has fallen '23, but the weight of milk given during the milking 
period has increased over 15 per cent. At the commencement 
of keeping the record in 1894 it took 25 lb. of milk to make 
1 lb. of butter, and with the same cows five years later the 
quality had degenerated so much that 27^ lb. were required to 
give the same result;— 

Average number of pounds of butter from eleven cows in 1894 260 

Average number of pounds of butter from same cows in 1898 277'5 

Taking the average price of butter per pound at Is. Id., 
according to the figures given, the aged cows are worth about 
19s. more per annum to the butter-maker than the same cattle 
were five year's previous, in spite of the poorer milk given. If 
the feeding value of the extra separated milk (Id. per gallon) is 
added, we get the old cows worked out to be £1 per year more 
value. 


Abortion, mid its effect on Milk Yield, 

The terrible scourge of abortion is so prevalent amongst dairy 
stock that the loss through decreased milk yield alone is gener¬ 
ally looked upon as considerable. How much the loss really is 
we can only surmise. I will attempt to throw some light upon 
this point by giving the following figures. The total quantity 
of milk given is hardly a proper criterion when making com¬ 
parisons, because the aborted cow is, as a rule, allowed to run 
for a longer period after calving than she would otherwise be 
permitted to do before service, and this gives a lengthened 
period of lactation. For this reason I have not put down the 
totals, but the daily averages, when abortion takes place, and 
when the same cow does not abort:— 


Dainty . 



Daily \ulil Mlieu 
aboiUd. 

11). 

2G'r) 

Daih ^ lehl wlu u 
no aboil ion 
lb. 

32-9 

Salmon . 



!25'G 

25*2 

Topsy . 



IG 

15*4 

Swing 



19-4 

2G*7 

Bonny 



17*5 

22*6 

Nancy . 




23*5 

Marly 



28-4 

29 

Vow, 

Dainty , 



A-\ erage poi confc 
ol lat in milk 
when aborted. 

2*82 

ei jjfe pel ceiil of 
lat 111 milk w hen 
no aboition 

3*3 

Salmon . 



3-25 

3*9 

Topsy . 



■ 3*0 

4*3 

Swing 



3*2 

3*21 

Bonny . 



3*65 

3*35 

Nancy 



3*6 

3*7 

Marly 



3*47 

3*5 
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lb. 

Averaqe daily yield when aborted ^ • • 2:i’3 

Average daily yield when no abortion • • 

Average per cent of fat when aborted . • 3'34 

Average per cent ol fat wken no abortion . 3*0 


These figures show that abortion is the means of substantially 
lowering the yield of milk, besides decreasing the butter-fal over 
•2 per cent. Assuming 6000 lb. to be a fair production, \vc 
find the decrease, calculated over an average milking period, 
works out about 60 gallons. From this the pecuniary loss is 
easily arrived at, and the cheese-maker, butter-maker, and milk- 
seller all sail in the same boat with an actual loss of from 25 s. 
to 30s, per cow per annum. 


Food and Bwtter-FaL 

At the commencement of this paper I mentioned some of 
the causes which affect both quality and quantity of milk. 
We have still with us the controversy as to the relations be¬ 
tween food and butter-fat, and from the many experiments con¬ 
ducted throughout the world we have to face a certain amount 
of contradictory matter. These conflicting statements may be, 
and are no doubt, due to many causes. In some cases the 
closer they are examined the more inexplicable they become. 
It is the nervous system of a dairy-cow which influences 
the “output,” and the mere fact of changing the food given 
to the animal upsets calculations for a few weeks, until the 
nervous system has dropped back to its normal condition. 
Every dairy-farmer has noticed that a sudden change of diet 
has an effect on milk yield. If the quantity rises, testing 
will reveal that it is at the expense of quality; on tlio oUku* 
hand, if the yield decreases, the percentage of lat will rise 
ill proportion. 

During the mouth of March 1898, when the cows wore fed on 
the concentrated diet of crushed oats and decorticated cotton- 
cake, the average percentage of butter-fat in the milk was o-JlS, 
In April, maize-meal took the place of oats, and tlie figures of 
the first w*eek, after this change took place, revealed that the 
quantity of mUk had been increased by 15 per cent. In spite 
of this, the batter actually given up by the milk fell to the 
extent of 3 per cent. Needless to say after two or three weeks 
both milk and butter dropped back to the normal. So much 
for the temporary influence of food; but let us look a little 
further into the matter, I just take a few figures to show that 
in our case at least food does not permanently influence the 
percentage of fat. 
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Average per cent of fat in the whole milk for the last four 
years, during the months of— 


April 3*23 

September 

S-Tr) 

May 3*46 

October. 

4*01 

Increase for May over Apiil 


•23 

Increase for October over September 

•26 


I take the above months, because during April and October 
the cattle are stall-fed, and in May and September they are on 
splendid pasture, so in this case we have two extremes of food. 
It will be noticed that the averages from these large number of 
tests tend to confirm what is now believed by many of the 
“leading lights”—viz., that food has little or no permanent 
influence on the quality of milk. We generally find, however, 
that the quality increases with the period of lactation, and that 
this increase is pretty gradual. 


MilliTig. 

At all times and in all seasons we hear about the dairy-cow 
and her management, how to get the most out of her by 
judicious feeding and careful handling; but what to my mind is 
of the most paramount importance is milking. What could be 
more annoying or distressing to the level-headed farmer than 
to know that often his well-cared-for cows are not clean milked ? 
Undoubtedly the art of milking is fast dying out, and those 
interested will be glad to see that the British Dairy-Farmer’s 
Association have decided, for the first time, to give prizes for 
the encouragement of this art. It is as essential to have a good 
milker as it is to possess a cow which gives rich milk. The 
dairy-farmer has to face the difficulty every year to get a 
sufficient number of competent hands. 1 have for years watched 
closely milking as it is done in this county (Cumberland), and 
I am convinced the loss is so great through slipshod work that 
I dare not begin to estimate. A good milker will get more milk 
and richer milk than one who does not put “ life ” into his work, 
and I do not think I am exaggerating when I say that un¬ 
interested manipulators who do justice to the cow are the excep¬ 
tion rather than the rule. The majority of them when placed 
down to a heavy milker, or one the least little bit “ tough,” do 
not take all the milk away, and it is here where the lazy work 
does mischief. Never keep a cow bad to milk, is the advice of 
experienced farmers; get quit of her, because most milkers will 
not do her justice. 

When both weighing and testing, I have tried to keep an eye 
on the average milker, and watch the result when a good manip- 
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ulator follows an amateur the following milking. We have had 
occasionally the result of Continental experiments set before us 
touching upon this point. They are all unanimous in their find¬ 
ings, that there is nothing beats rapidity of execution and 
thorough stripping. The next table is drawn up at random, 
taken from the record sheets, and the figures themselves are 
sufficient proof that good milking is an absolute necessity if 
successful and profitable daiiying is to be carried on:— 


Oow. 

Pii cent of fat in 
imlk •wkcii woik 

done by a poor 


milkei. 

Darky 

2-5 

Ada 

2-4 

Tosh 

2*6 

Ginger 

2*7 

Swing 

2*2 

Salmon 

2*5 

Spark 

3*3 


Aieiac,p poi Cfiit 
ot lat 111 uiilk loi 
the wliole yeai. 


3*5 

3*2 

3-47 

3-4 

3-11 

3-25 

3-G2 


The next table of figures shows the great contrast when the 
milk is tested the following milking after a poor milker has been 
at work; Sir Charles Cameron has shown us that butter-fat 
percentage figures can be as erratic if the period between milking 
is eight and sixteen hours respectively:— 



rti c<iit of Imtlei- 
lat \\ith ])uoi 
inilkci. 

P( t (( nl oi iMiift I t (1 
L\\( 1\( liouis aiti I, 

Aslu n milked 
inopt ily. 

Ellen 

1*3 

5 

Darky 

2*5 

3-3 

Ada 

2*1 

3*1 

EUen 

1*6 

3*0 

To&h 

3*2 

4*0 

Ginger 

2 5 

4*3 

Dainty 

2*5 

4 


When we compare the first column of figures in the former 
table with the average per cent of fat during the whole milking 
period, it shows a drop of ’76 per cent of fat through slipsliod 
work. In the latter table we naturally have greater extremes. 
The averages tell us that a good milker following a moderate 
one gets 1*8 per cent more butter-fat in the produce. 

In addition to the above, it must be admitted that we occa¬ 
sionally come across a low percentage of fat for which we cannot 
account. The food may be the same, climatic conditions are to 
all appearances perfect, the cow is healthy, milking is done 
regularly and properly, but in spite of this an abnormal i)er- 
centage of fat presents itself which cannot be accounted for. 
Cases such as these often crop up. This is one of the difficulties 
which baifle the most careful experimenters. 
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Selecting a ProfitaUe Goio, 

The selection of a profitable cow is not an easy matter for the 
dairy-farmer. It is quite a common experience to see in a herd 
a groat big fine-looking animal not worth house-room, whereas 
her neighbour may be worth several pounds a-year more to her 
owner, and would probably bring £8 or £10 less in the open 
market. To those who rear their own stock, milk records are 
recommended as a means whereby both quantity and quality of 
milk can be increased, if proper selection is adopted. On farms 
where testing is done regularly (I wonder what percentage 
of dairy-farmers in the kingdom follow this practice?) the 
farmer can have no doubt about the respective merits of his 
animals; but what about the bull in use ? He, too, should be 
carefully selected, or he may upset your endeavours to no little 
extent. When we come to study the sire and his predecessors, 
viewed from a dairyman’s standpoint, we have, as a rule, 
nothing to work upon. To obtain a Shorthorn bull with a 
pedigree as long as your arm is not a very difficult matter; 
but when the milking properties of his dam, and particularly 
the quality of her produce, is inquired into, the intending 
purchaser is placed in a dilemma—a dilemma which ultimately 
ends in a random shot at a bargain. Among the Shorthorns 
we have many cows with deep milking properties; but, on 
the other hand, there are many fashionably-bred animals kept 
for breeding purposes which a dairyman would not retain for 
a day. Out of these there are bulls sold at fancy prices, and 
this kind of work only tends to spread the rearing of unprofit¬ 
able dairy animals. 

Before purchasing the bull now in use here I had the oppor¬ 
tunity of testing his dam’s milk on two separate occasions, and 
the average per cent of fat of these duplicate tests stood at 4*5. 
I have purchased another youngster which has a most creditable 
pedigree as far as milking properties go, both as to quantity and 
quality. How that we have got what we were hunting for, three 
more years will have to elapse before we can commence to 
witness the sire’s effect upon the quality of milk produced. 

It is often said that the best cows are most subject to ail¬ 
ments and ill-luck, which mean a decreased flow of milk. A 
heavy milker runs the risk of an attack of milk-fever, abortion 
steps in and sends to the wind your calculations and arrange¬ 
ments, and sometimes the pick of the herd persists in present¬ 
ing you with a bull calf instead of a much-prized heifer. If 
the tuberculin test is applied and eradication of tuberculosis 
attempted according to the recommendations of Bang, we have 
another impediment which baffles the most enthusiastic, and 
makes years of careful selection a necessity. Given these as 
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a few of the adversities a dairy-farmer has to contend with, it 
stands to reason that the selection and work attached to raisincf, 
to any appreciable extent, the yield and quality of the milk 
from a herd, mean the careful and assiduous attention of many 
years. 


THE DANGERS OF WATER-DRINKING. 

By Professor W. Owen Williams, New Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 

goodness of water for human consumption has ever been 
c^if^Mly attended to, but to that for the lower animals little 
heedTias been paid; in fact, I may say with considerable trutli 
that anythinghas been considered as being equivalent to 
water for them. No doubt the reason of this has been that tho 
veiy worst of water seldom kills immediately ; and in the cases 
of death in lower animals, it has usually been the custom to 
blame anything but the water. 

Wafrr, as studied from a health point of view, requires to be 
regarded from a chemical, a physical, and a biological aspect. 
Firstly, as chemically considered, water itself is an invariable 
and constant compound, and it really is its contents in solution 
or suspension th^t the chemist has to deal with. Those sub¬ 
stances may be Vitalised, and be of the nature of germs or 
parasites, or thej^ may be dead organic matter, or salts in solution 
or suspension, 

A good water should be limpid, odourless, and tasteless, and on 
standing for a little time should throw down no deposit; but 
limpidity is no <feuarantee of purity, as some waters which even 
sparkle may contain vitalised and dangerous substances. 

Waters are/known as soft and hard, and tliese qualities ar(‘ 
due to the presence or absence of certain salts in them—sucli as 
the sulphaie or carbonate of calcium, carbonate, sulphate, and 
chloride of magnesia, which give hardness to water. The 
absence of these salts occurs in soft waters, and can be recog- 
nis^ed by the effect of such waters in a soap solution—soft water 
producing a lather quite readily, and hard water consuming a 
lot of soap before lathering. 

Water, again, has another attribute, and that is its a<jrceahlc- 
nes ^—^this being due to a certain amount of aeration with atmos¬ 
pheric air and the presence of a limited quantity of mineral 
matter held in solution. Generally speaking, these salts, unless 
in large quantity, are not looked upon as dangerous, as they are 
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usually the carbonates—lime and magnesia—and sulphates, with 
alkaline and earthy chlorides, and from 20 to 30 grains per 
gallon of these mineral impurities would not be looked upon as 
deleterious; but should they be the salts of metals then they 
are a source of danger. It is when we come upon ammonia and 
iiitrates, resulting from the decomposition of albuminoid matters, 
that we consider such mere “ chemical impurities ” as unwhole¬ 
some and harmful. 


Soiirces of Water, 

The source of water-supply is a subject more connected with 
physics and geology than within the limits of this article. The 
great aim in obtaining a supply of good water is to get it as free 
as po’ssible from any dangerous ingredients, such as poisonous 
salts, nitrates, and organic matter. 

Bain-water may in some few parts of Britain (but rapidly 
growing fewer) be directly used, as it is very free from sub¬ 
stances in solution, but when collected in the neighbourhood of 
towns is very often contaminated and rendered unsafe. 

The best source of water, failing pure rain-water, is from the 
primitive rocks, and as far away as possible from lands under 
cultivation. There is no greater danger than obtaining water 
from shallow, sluggish, or almost stagnant watercourses or from 
shallow wells. 


Storage of Water, 

As regards the storage of water, lead cisterns should be avoided 
as well as lead pipes for the conduct of water. Should the water 
stored in such a cistern or conducted through such a pipe be¬ 
come contaminated with decaying animal or vegetable matter, 
the lead is readily dissolved, and the danger becomes immediate 
from a double cause—namely, lead and organic impurities. It 
must be noted that tliere are two classes of organic impurities: 
firstly, and a harmless one in itself if not present in too great a 
quantity, dead vegetable matter, such as is seen in peaty waters; 
and secondly, and the most highly dangerous, decaying animal 
and vegetable matter, such change being due to the presence 
of living organisms. Indeed, water with from lO to 30 grains 
of dead vegetable matter, such as peat, per gallon, if free from 
decomiming matter, may be quite harmless. 

Of all the sources of water-supply none is equal to that of 
a well-situated hill loch, and next to that a quickly flowing 
river; but, again, much depends upon the geological conditions, 
and each must stand pretty much on its own merits. 

VOL. XII. H 
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Analysis of Water, 

At the present day we pay less heed to the mere chemical 
analysis than we did in olden times, and we pay greater atten¬ 
tion to the biological examination, as being of much the greater 
importance in regard to the health of the consumer. In fact, 
one desirous of becoming a good analyst now requires to be 
specially trained as a biologist, especially in the bacteriological 
section, as well as a chemist. In days gone by all the biological 
knowledge we obtained from the chemist in his report upon a 
certain water was, that the water contained organic impurities.” 
Nowadays, by means of gelatine plate and other modes of cul¬ 
tivation of germs, the chemist, or biologist rather, is able to tell 
us whether or not the " organic impurities ” are vitalised or not; 
and if they are vitalised, what name they go by—whether an¬ 
thrax germs, typhoid fever germs, or what not. 

Pollvtion of Water, 

The pollution of water is a matter of paramount importance, 
the polluting matters being of such variety; and the means of 
getting rid of them, or rendering them innocuous, is either by 
means of filtration or of boiling. Now, the boiling of water 
for the consumption of the lower animals is hardly practicable, 
but the filtration of it is, and is a matter of so much importance 
that every stock-owner should interest himself to see that the 
animals do not get polluted water. I grant that there are many, 
many places in the country in which the supply of water is of 
the purest, and seems to be perfectly safe to use; but even in 
such cases it often happens that though no disease germs may 
be present in the water, yet the larvm of worms may be, and 
when they gain access to the animal drinking of it, will give 
rise to grave outbreaks of disease—such as “ hoose ” in calves 
and lambs. 

In farm places manure-heaps have much to answer for, as 
also have shallow wells in gardens—more particularly in gardens 
in which are privies and suchlike. The writer knows of a 
privy in the garden of a farm in Scotland which had, up to a 
recent date, not been cleaned out in the memory of man, and 
yet was in constant use, the natural conclusion being that the 
ordure percolated the soil beneath, and so tainted the water in 
the subsoil; and there is no doubt that the so-called sporadic 
outbreaks of contagious disease on that farm can now be 
accounted for, for it is certain that the privy must on occasions 
have been used by persons recovering from contagious disease. 
The writer knows of another case in which a dairyman grazed 
his cows on the land adjoining the sea-shore: it so happened 
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that the drainage of a village was carried out by pipes some 
distance over the sands in front of the grazing, and when high 
tides came the sewage was washed back over the grazing, and 
quantities of it were left high on the land. This continued 
to decompose; it polluted the grass and the water-holes; the 
cows became ill; some in calf aborted, and others had attacks 
of abdominal pain, dysentery, and died. Innumerable are such 
cases, and why ? Simply because the notion has grown, and 
is firmly rooted in the minds of many, that any fluid is good 
enough for the lower animals to drink. 

Take, for instance, the ordinary horse-ponds at farms; they 
are without doubt the finest incubators of germs that we have. 
Let them once become contaminated with disease-causing germs, 
and we need not wonder at frequent outbreaks of disease, 
varying in character and degree. For example, worms in horses 
are an extremely common thing. Sometimes these worms do 
little or no harm to their host; but, again, some varieties of 
these worms get into the walls of the bowels and cause death. 
It is well known that horses get most worms in drinking 
water which contains (and in fact is the natural habitat at one 
period) eggs or embryonic worms. Now this water may be a 
seemingly clean water, and we cannot see the minute parasites 
in it; but when horses do get wormy, then we may be pretty 
sure it is because they have been drinking contaminated water. 
Now if this water were even only roughly filtered, the eggs 
or embryonic worms would be kept back in the filter, with 
considerable profit to the horse-owner. 

It must always be kept in mind that water may be con¬ 
taminated at any time, and at any part of its course. For 
instance, water led in pipes may be contaminated by sewage 
breaking in through a faulty joint; or again, water from a 
supposed pure source may become contaminated before it enters 
the pipes, or running water may be fouled by animals higher 
up its course. The following instance, which occurred only 
recently, is of interest as regards lead contamination; it was as 
follows. The water-supply for a country house and farm 
premises was derived from a deep well some considerable 
distance away—a mile or two. This water passed through lead 
pipes from the well to a large cistern, and from there through 
lead pipes again to lead cisterns at the premises. Samples 
of the water had been analysed some years ago, and found to 
be of a very good soft water. The autumn following a very 
dry summer a number of the horses became unwell, and were 
found to have influenza; but instead of getting better after the 
disappearance of the acute symptoms of the disease, they “ hung 
fire,’’ and some of them became roarers, and others had heart 
affections. It was at the same time noticed that after each 
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feeding-time their teeth became blackened, or much discoloured. 
Now, it being known to professional men that roaring and 
discoloration of the teeth, with general unthriftiuess, point 
suspiciously to lead - poisoning, it became necessary to ascer¬ 
tain the source of the lead; this was not difficult, as samples of 
the water taken from each pipe or cistern, from the main cistern 
to the stables, was found to contain lead in varying proportions. 
The inside of the pipes was partially eaten away, and was 
covered with lead compound. Now, how did this come about ? 
It is known to chemists, firstly, that water free from organic 
impurities has little effect on lead pipes; secondly, that a not 
too hard water rapidly causes a coating of insoluble lead com¬ 
pound to form inside of pipes, preventing the water having 
any action on them; thirdly, that a very hard carbonated water 
first coats the inside of the pipe, and secondly dissolves that 
coating, and causes a dangerous proportion of lead to appear 
in the water; and finally, that water which contains any decay¬ 
ing vegetable or animal matter has a powerful solvent action 
on lead. In this case it was found that the cistern had been 
contaminated with decaying organic matter. 

Importance of Pure Water, 

I have thus pointed out in a general way how very important 
it is that the water-supply of the domesticated animals should 
be carefully looked after. Not long ago I met a gamekeeper who 
told me that it was his invariable practice to boil water, and 
then put it out for his young pheasants to drink. By this means 
he was sure he saved them from attacks of internal parasitic 
affections, and he was right. I have no hesitation in saying 
that the vast majority of worms found in the lower animals 
are partaken of in their embryonic condition in drinking water. 
Just take farm horses as an example. A great number of them 
are more or less affected with large white worms in their bowels, 
and each of these worms takes a considerable amount of food per 
day. It is extravagant and useless, to say the least of it, for 
the farmer to feed these worms, as they do no work; but more 
than that, they cause indigestion, unthriftiness,” colic, and even 
death. Then, again, take hoose or husk in cattle, sheep, or pigs. 
The thread-like parasites found in the lungs of these animals, 
and causing these diseases, are in all probability obtained either 
from the water drunk or from the water mixed with the food. 

Another large class of diseases transmitted by means of water 
is that of contagious and infectious diseases due to minute organ¬ 
isms— "foot-and-mouth,” rinderpest, glanders, influenza, and 
many others; and there is no doubt that if the germs of these 
diseases are added to impure water, their chances of growth are 
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much enhanced, whereas if they get into pure water they do not 
live long. 

In conclusion, I would advise that all drinking-water, and 
water used for mixing with food-stuflfs, be obtained either from 
a hill loch, a quickly running stream, a deep well, or from below 
a deep sand-and-gravel bed; that it be run through a sand filter 
before being stored in a slate or stone-built cistern, thus making 
certain that a considerable number of dangers to the health of 
the consumers be obviated. 


SCAB IN SHEEP: SUGGESTIONS EOE ITS 
EEADICATION. 

By Professor Wallace, The University, Edinburgh. 

On 25th January 1899 the ‘Times" published a letter by the 
present writer on the course to be followed for the eradication 
of sheep-scab in the United Kingdom. As many subsequent 
inquiries into existing circumstances fully confirm the views 
therein expressed, we now desire to amplify them with a view 
to emphasising the importance of a crusade against the scab 
pest, which, if systematically carried out, could not fail to end 
in complete success. The letter is as follows:— 

The significant announcements made in the ‘Times ’ of the 16th January 
[1899] that sheep-scab was twice as prevalent in 1898 as it was ten years 
previously; that the outbreaks were more numerous in 1898 than twenty 
years before; and that the six years in which outbreaks were most 
numerous are to be found in the last decade, clearly indicate that the 
orders of the Board of Agriculture, which were intended to deal with this 
greatest parasitic scourge of the Hock-master, have proved to be totally 
inadequate for the purpose. Tliis is the more to be deplored that the 
numerous futile restrictions and regulations, issued independently and 
disconnectedly by local authorities under these orders, have, by dis¬ 
organising trade, created an immense amount of inconvenience and direct 
as well as indirect loss to sheep-owners. The Board is not to blame for 
trying the experiment of permitting local authorities to make the first 
attempt to master the scourge. Blame will only attach if it persists too 
long after failure has been demonstrated. The valuable lesson has been 
taught that nothing but a central authority is strong enough, consistent 
enough, and persistent enough to stamp out scab. 

It is years since, by central action, the colonies of Australia and New 
Zealand banished scab from their flocks, and prcvuded an object-lesson 
which we in this country may, in the light of our own legislative experi¬ 
ence, follow with confidence, despite numerous admitted difficulties. 

Cape Colony for political reasons adhered to the alternative method of 
local control, and the last published record shows that there scab con¬ 
tinues to increase rather than diminish. The official corruption of the 
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Argentine Eepublic has hitherto made Government interference there un¬ 
desirable, but it is believed that the newly appointed first Agriculture 
Minister of that Republic, Dr Emilio Frers, who takes office with an 
excellent record for wide experience and sound judgment, will ere long 
alter the situation in that country. The United States of America have 
also failed in their efforts by leaving the matter in the hands of the 
Legislatures of the separate States. 

Owing to the great variety of local conditions and systems of manage¬ 
ment simultaneous dipping for the whole country is impracticable, but 
simultaneous dipping repeated at the end of twelve [or within fourteen] 
days (admittedly the most effective method of treatment) might be accom¬ 
plished in different sections of the United Kingdom where scab exists, 
under the supervision of Government inspectors controlled directly by the 
Board of Agriculture. It is not to be denied that the difficulties to be 
overcome are genuine and numerous, more particularly in Wales, the 
main hotbed of the disease, and in the Highlands of Scotland, but none 
of them are insurmountable. Where sheep belonging to various owners 
run on extensive common lands, or where large Hocks occupy wide, 
unfenced, and rugged areas of country, the task of bringing in every 
animal for treatment, which must be regarded as a sine qua non, will bo 
the first and greatest stumbling-block. It is needless to refute one by 
one the numerous arguments which are locally opposed to a gi'eat and 
determined effort to exterminate scab in the British Isles. Suffice it to say 
that history is merely repeating itself. There is not an argument whicn 
the wit of man can now conceive that was not brought forward in Australia 
and New Zealand by interested parties, who wished to avoid the immediate 
trouble and expense of combined action. The overwhelming rejoinder to 
each and every protest, however feasible it may appear, is that the desired 
end was finally accomplished in New Zealand, where the mountains are 
higher and more inaccessible than those in this country, and moreover in 
some localities covered with bush and stocked with wild sheep which 
materially increase the difficulties. 

The systematic dipping of sheep on the farm is only one phase of this 
important question. If possible a central authority is still more necessary 
to deal with ‘‘store” sheep travelling many miles by road or rail to 
market, or to distant grazings. The risks are imminent of clean animals 
picking up scab parasites, or of affected sheep contaminating clean (locks 
by the way. This, the most fruitful scource of infection, cannot be success- 
fulljr controlled by local authorities acting independently. Another matter 
of vital importance is not sufficiently appreciated at present. Many of 
the numerous patent dips ■which are ■widely and successfully emjdoyed for 
certain purposes, as protection against flies in summer, are valueless when 
used as a cure for scab. Compounds of sulphur and arsenic, with tobacco 
juice added, are most eflective. 

The simple and inexpensive sulphur-lime dip, though its preparation for 
use requires more time and care than many of the patent dii)S, was the one 
most widely used in exterminating the scab parasite in Australia. A 
special quality of tobacco juice is its being so objectionable to the parasite 
that, while the smell remains on the sheep^s wool, no fear need be enter¬ 
tained of reinfestation by mature acari left on a rubbing post or fence, 
where they can live for twelve to fifteen days after separation from the 
sheep. 

It behoves flock-owners not only to make up their minds to endure the 
temporary inconvenience of, say, three years’ close Government supervision 
of their dipping operations, but to stren^hen the hands of the Board of Agri¬ 
culture by making known that they fully appreciate that the great object 
in view cannot be attained but by central authority. 
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Onutte Betimis. 

The importance of the subject thus broached is shown by the 
following tables (I. and II), which give the total outbreaks of 
sheep-scab in Great Britain during the past twenty years, and 
the monthly returns of outbreaks in England, Wales, and Scot¬ 
land, as well as the aggregate total for Great Britain, since 
monthly returns were instituted by the Board of Agriculture 
in May 1897:— 

I. Odtbbbaes of Sheef-soab nr Great BRiTAnr, Twent? Years, 

1880-1899. 


Yeai 

Outbicaks. 

Tear. 

Outbicaks. 

1880 

1556 

1885 

1512 

1881 

2055 

1886 

1502 

1882 

2234 

1887 

1596 

1883 

1898 

1888 

1260 

1884 

1509 

1889 

1207 


Year. 

Outbicaks. 

Yeai 

Outbreakb. 

1890 

1506 

1895 

3092 

1891 

2250 

1896 

3536 

1892 

2821 

1897 

2191 

1893 

2603 

1898 

2515 

1894 

2811 

1899 

2056 


The variation in the total number of counties in England, 
Wales, and Scotland in which scab is known to exist, as 
published at intervals of one month in the ‘London Gazette’ 
by the Board of Agriculture, follows a similar course to that of 
the variation of monthly outbreaks, but the range between 
maximum and minimum is much less—viz., between 67 in 
February 1898 to 25 for September 1899. If the figures in 
the tables represent anything like the true state of matters, 
they ai-e most instructive in showing how frequently the disease 
is carried from one county to another, and how futile local 
efforts are in dealing with it in the main channels of sheep 
traffic through which it is disseminated. 

The improvement indicated by the figures for 1899, when 
compared with those for 1898, was due to the regulations having 
been more rigidly enforced, but the insignificance of the better¬ 
ment only goes to confirm the hypothesis annunciated. Mid¬ 
winter is the period when outbreaks are most numerous (after 
the time when sheep are most extensively moved from one 
district to another, and the infested fiocks from the mountains 
brought down and spread broadcast over the country), and mid¬ 
summer that in which they most nearly approach the vanishing 
point. 

Preliminary Measures. 

In the Annual Eeport issued by the Board of Agriculture of 
proceedings under the Diseases of Animals Acts, &&, for 1898, 
an attempt is made to excuse the Board for confining its actions 
to an effort to minimise, not to eradicate, the pest. The half- 
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II. Monthly OrTBXtBAKS of Sheep-scab in Gubat Biiitain ws'nvBBN May 
1897 AND Dbobmeisb 1899 inclhsivb, and total humbkb of OoUN'lIBh 
IX wniun Scab existed. 

[Taken from ^London Ga-jrtU' mtMhhj rctmns.) 


Month. 


1897. 

May . 

June 
July . 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

1898. 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May . 

June 

July . 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1899. 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May . 

June 

July . 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


England. 

Wales. 

Scolland. 

Great 

Biitain. 

Tnfi*e1ed 
Counties. 1 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

35 

12 

2 

49 

52 

18 

2 

7 

27 

50 

11 

1 

3 

15 

39 

13 

2 

1 

16 

29 

35 

7 

3 

45 

36 

69 

28 

7 

104 

49 

143 

71 

19 

233 

59 

256 

185 

13 

454 

63 

350 

324 

40 

714 

66 

182 

169 

12 

363 

67 

91 

52 

8 

151 

64 

64 

14 

9 

87 

59 

34 

6 

6 

40 

50 

32 

7 

2 

41 

48 

11 

5 

1 

17 

37 

18 

4 

3 

25 1 

27 

26 

5 

3 

34 

28 

67 

72 

4 

143 

41 

194 

171 

20 

385 

59 

273 

209 

27 

509 

62 

319 

182 

36 

537 

63 

165 

208 

22 

395 

59 

93 

91 

11 

195 

57 

57 

38 

14 

109 

58 

38 

8 

10 

50 

54 

21 

6 

7 

34 

49 

11 

4 

r> 

20 

43 

6 

0 

2 

8 

33 

18 

5 

1 

24 

25 

66 

18 

4 

88 

39 

129 

110 

17 

250 

52 

200 

121 

13 

334 

56 


^ The ‘Gazette’ retunib Linc(jln as tln*ec, York tlnco, aiul Sussex as iw< 
counties, but in the figures in this tKible the counties name<l aie recoiclcd as oik 
in each case. 
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hearted way the subject is introduced, and the absence of any 
practical reason for supposing that scab could not, with less 
difficulty and less cost than have been faced in Australia and 
New Zealand, be absolutely^ banished from our shores, appear to 
indicate that the Board is only waiting for an expedient oppor¬ 
tunity to take action, or until outside pressure shall induce it 
to approach the matter with resolution. The preliminary step 
which made stamping out possible was taken when the Diseases 
of Animals Act, 1896, rendered imperative the slaughter at the 
port of landing of all foreign animals conveyed to this country, 
thereby relieving it of danger from without. 

In a case where opposition, due to ignorance or personal in¬ 
terest, is a foregone conclusion, it is well to proceed cautiously; 
and probably the next important step towards the desired end 
should be to attempt to educate those who will be most involved 
by remedial measures in the nature of the affection and in the 
treatment necessary for its cure. In the Highlands of Scotland, 
which have always been a hotbed of scab infection, a marked 
improvement has been effected since the practice of smearing 
the flocks with tar and butter has been superseded by dipping 
in tanks, which is now the practice adopted in all parts of the 
country where stock-owners are enlightened enough to system¬ 
atically combat the attacks of skin parasites. That dipping 
is not a universal practice is regrettable; and many of the 
numerous patent dips which farmers use without knowing what 
they contain are ineffective in destroying scab parasites. The 
idea is still pretty widely entertained that scab may develop 
spontaneously in a flock under certain conditions which are 
more or less hurtful to the health of sheep, such as a long 
railway journey, during which the animals are closely packed 
together and become heated. 


Lifc-Historij of the Seal Peumife, 

But scientific research has fully demonstrated that there is 
no such thing as spontaneous generation of life in connection 
with this or any other parasitic disease, and that common scab, 
otherwise termed “ acariasis ” and “ itch,” in sheep is solely due 
to the injurious action of the scab-mite, Psoroptes comminis, 
Biirst, var. ovis. This parasite is confined to sheep, and lives 
upon tliose parts of the skin which grow wool. Head scab is 
produced by another distinct species of mite, SarcoptcB scaliei, 
de Geer, var. ovis, which lives on any part of the skin growing 
short hair, but most frequently on the head. Sinking more 
deeply into the skin, it more nearly than the common scab-mite 
resembles the species which attacks the common goat, and it is 
not so easily reached by external dressings or dips. It is with 
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the common scab-mite, the cause in this country of great pecu¬ 
niary loss and much labour which might be rendered unnec¬ 
essary, that we have now to deal. 

The life-history of the parasite is simple; but an accurate 
knowledge of it is nevertheless all-important to those con¬ 
cerned, as upon this knowledge rests the chance of ordering 
aright the course of the treatment to be adopted. In the active 
forms it is easily destroyed by the poi§raj...j 2 J!ap^ 
dipping materials contain; but the eggs are, like the germs 
of so many low-life, iarms, practically indestructible by the 
ordinary means at "the disposal of the farmer. It is therefore 
necessary to destroy all the moving omH by a preliminary 
dip^ng, and then, having waited until the eggs hatch out 
naturally, overwhelm the new brood by a second dipping before 
they are old enough to propagate their kind. If this work be 
perfectly done the cure is complete; but, as will transpire 
later, it is not all so simple as it at first appears. Tlie mites 
live by biting the external surface of the skin, which becomes 
very much irritated and inflamed as a result of the action 
of the effective hooked and pointed mandibles with which 
nature has provided them. Pustules form and exude a serous 
fluid which dries into a crust or scab. This gradually extends 
and thickens as the colony becomes more numerous and the 
irritation and exudation greater. Under the edges of these 
scabs, which are firmly held in position by involving the bases 
of the wool fibres in their vicinity, the females find shelter and 
suitable repositories for their eggs. Each female when adult 
(fifteen days old) produces about fifteen eggs, which hatch in 
two or three days, some two-thirds of them developing into 
females. At first the young have only six legs, but the number 
ultimately increases to eight. The young migrate to fresh skin, 
and the affected area grows after the fashion of a fairy ring in 
pastures, the active part being that at the edge of the expanding 
area. At first the development is slow, and a flock may be 
slightly affected for weeks without much chance of the disease 
being discovered; but in two months or less the process of the 
increase in numbers proceeds at a rapid rate, and detection by 
the naked eye even at a distance becomes easy. 

Such is a brief account of the common means by which the 
affection spreads on a single sheep. A scattering of the colonies 
takes place as the animal bites or rubs in the effort to relieve 
the excessive itchiness with which scab is associated. . This 
same effort is a fruitful means by which the parasite spreads 
from sheep to sheep. In the action of rubbing on earth-banks, 
walls, rocks, and rubbing-posts, a few scab-mites or their eggs 
are left on the “ rub,” to be transferred to the next sheep that 
come along to exercise the habit natural to them, although 
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they may not be affected with scab. Scab-mites do not 
propagate away from the skin of a living sheep, but under 
favourable conditions the mature forms have been known to 
exist for a period of twenty-one days on “rubs” and in dry 
earth or manure upon which sheep have been lying; and the 
eggs have been proved to retain their vitality for years in a 
dry and equable climate, and to hatch out on gaining access 
to a sheep. It is this wonderful vitality of the egg which 
has in a great measure led to the belief in the spontaneous- 
generation idea,^ and which makes the stamping-out process 
difi&cult. But the chances of distribution by this means are 
enormously reduced when outbreaks are promptly dealt with 
and the sheep are not allowed at any period of the year 
to become badly affected. The mixing of clean and affected 
sheep, or their meeting on opposite sides of a wire fence, is the 
fruitful source of contamination when sheep suffering from 
scab travel on a public thoroughfare. Sheep in poor condition ^ 
or those suffering from constitutional weakness or bad manage¬ 
ment, yield to the insidious attacks of the parasite much more 
readily than robust animals in good condition, although all sheep 
suffer in the end when fully and freely exposed to contamina¬ 
tion. Others again, such as Welsh mountain sheep, yield more 
readily to treatment than many of the Lowland breeds. These 
are not features peculiar to this country, as in South Africa 
scabbed sheep in the dry Karoo are well known to be more 
easily dealt with than those on the moist grassy lands near the 
coast, and long-wool sheep in the Argentine offer less difficulty 
in treatment than merinos. 


Gomp^ihcnnj 

Before introducing the stringent regulations which will in 
the end be necessary to exterminate scab in its mountain fast¬ 
nesses, the area of infestation might be contracted and the final 
work facilitated by a general order for the compulsory dipping 
during the season—1st June till 15th November—of all sheep 
on arrival from an open market or from a different district, with 
the additional proviso that sheep going from an infected area 
shall also be dipped before they leave. The practice would be 
nothing more than that followed where a good modern system of 
management prevails, and would be no hardship if self-support- 

^ Starlings and jackdaws winch bcttle on the hacks of sheep in search of the 
lai'ger foi*ms of ovine parasites are capable of transmitting scab from one flock 
to another located at considerable distimces apart, and an extensive sheep-farmer 
has suggested to us that flies might also, as in other cases of infection, carry the 
parasites from one sheep to another and further complicate the question of the 
unexplained causes of outbreaks. 

^ Some authorities say especially when beginning to thrive. 
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ing public dippers were erected in those localities where the 
private means for dipping is found to he insufficient. 

This preliminary step would in a thoroughly practical manner 
educate those who have been negligent of their own interests in 
respect of dipping, and who have, through ignorance, been a 
source of danger to their neighbours. It would also lead to the 
detection of the sources from which scab periodically emanates, 
and to the discovery and suppression at an early stage of what 
would, if unnoticed, develop into serious outbreaks, and into 
new centres of infestation. The partial success thus attempted 
might be made more easy and much friction prevented by a free 
circulation of leaflets by the Board of Agriculture, pointing out 
the main facts relating to the life-history of the scab acanis, the 
dangers of its distribution to clean stock, and, above all in im¬ 
portance, the effective dipping materials, together with a short 
account of the success which has attended their proper appli¬ 
cation. So long as a minority, and probably a considerable 
minority, of farmers believe that scab can appear in a flock 
spontaneously, and others are convinced that, originate how it 
may, it is impossible to completely destroy it, so long will there 
be opposition to any effective remedy. Opposition may also be 
expected from another class of individuals who, although not 
ignorant, are disinclined to undergo the trouble and expense of 
doing their share of the work necessary to complete its exter¬ 
mination. In this class will no doubt be found men making 
the excuse that they have had such intimate and prolonged 
experience of sheep-scab that it would be difficult to teach 
them anything new about it. But the fact that they have had 
ample opportunity to cope with it, and have not been able 
to do so, is the best possible evidence that their method of 
treatment is defective, and that they stand much in need of 
instruction. 

Two or three years of preliminary management such as we 
describe would prepare the way for the final exertions necessary 
to complete the work of scab extinction in the United Kingdom, 
and the second stage of the scheme would begin with centres 
of infestation, reduced both in number and in danger to clean 
flocks. The country would require to be divided into areas or 
units of control, which would differ from each other in size 
and in internal conditions. Each area of similar character 
would necessarily be treated as nearly simultaneously as cir¬ 
cumstances would permit, and be under the control of an 
inspector of the Board of Agriculture with a thorough experi¬ 
ence in the management of sheep. It would be fatal to the 
scheme to appoint inspectors whose knowledge of sheep had 
subsequently to be gained. As owing to differences of local 
circumstances dipping would go on at different times within the 
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dipping season, one inspector with his staff of subordinates 
might control more than one divisional area, moving from one 
to another as the work proceeded. 

Difficidties connected with Dijtping, 

Important considerations have to be taken into account in 
determining the proper season to dip. Sheep with a full-grown 
fleece of wool present a considerable degree of mechanical diffi¬ 
culty to the dipping material getting effectively to the skin. It 
is therefore best to dip after shearing, before the wool reaches its 
full growth. The cold of winter renders dipping dangerous un¬ 
less the condition of the weather be carefully studied, a suitable 
time selected, and the work carried out early in the day. At 
low elevations, where sheep are confined in small numbers in 
fenced pastures, the obstacles which present themselves during 
summer and autumn are not serious and can easily be overcome ; 
but in mountainous districts, such as are found in Wales and 
the Highlands of Scotland, where many farms are unfenced and 
where the sheep run in large numbers over wide areas, the task 
of handling sheep in an effective manner becomes a matter of 
undeniable importance, often surrounded with unmistakable 
difficulties. All available help is necessary for the gathering 
in of the flocks,—a preliminary necessity which is often rendered 
impossible by the foggy weather prevalent in these regions. 
Even under favourable circumstances a few sheep are usually 
missed, being concealed among rocks and other natural shel¬ 
ters—some even become cunning and hide themselves. The 
frequent driving in and handling of mountain sheep are also 
detrimental to their thriving, and in consequence the operation 
of dipping should as far as possible be done when they, in the 
ordinary course of treatment, require to be mustered for other 
purposes. 

To this end an ideal time to dip would be in the first week 
of July, immediately after the sheep go from the shearers, 
when the dip material would thoroughly wet the skin and 
readily soak into the scabby protections of the colonies of 
acan. But the serious practical difficulty arises of lambs, which 
would require to go through the bath at the same time as the 
ewes, afterwards finding their mothers. The lamb at that early 
period is not always able to distinguish its mother by the eye 
without the wool; and in the case of both parent and offspring 
the odour of an effective dip destroys the natural distinctive 
smell by which sheep most readily recognise one another. It is 
estimated by competent authorities that, in the case of large 
flocks running in a wild upland country, probably one-third of 
the lambs would, after dipping, never find their mothers, and 
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at the early age at which the lambs would then be, weaning 
would be premature and calamitous. In the Highlands of 
Scotland considerable difficulty is already experienced in 
''mothering” the lambs after shearing, even without the 
complication of dipping. 

Welsh Conditions and Difficulties, 

A special case has come to our knowledge of the circum¬ 
stances connected with a range of hills which borders on the 
Menai Straits. By following the details the reader will more 
fully realise some of the local difficulties which present them¬ 
selves in mountain regions in Wales, where the flocks of sheep 
to be handled are large and the available force of competent 
hands to do the work is limited. On this area about 46,000 sheep 
are grazed. They belong to upwards of 300 different owners—a 
few having 2000 or more, several between 1000 and 2000, some 
dozens from 600 to 800, and the remainder from 5 or 6 sheep up 
to as many hundreds. As there are no subdivision fences for 
eight to ten miles in one direction and ten to twelve in another, 
the different “ hefts ” of sheep are free to mix with each other. 
It is true that sheep do not usually travel far from the spot 
where they have been bred and reared, but nevertheless the 
whole 45,000 are in contact, and are capable of passing on scab- 
infestation from one to another. In some parishes every house¬ 
holder has a right to pasturage on the hill, without any 
restriction as to numbers; in others, only occupiers of land are 
allowed the privilege; while in the case of a few, the number is 
restricted to one sheep per acre of low land held; in another, to 
a sheep and a half for every pound of rent paid: while on one 
manor within the area, any person paying one shilling per sheep 
can turn out stock. There exists great complication in the matter 
of ear-marks, single owners possessing as many as six distin¬ 
guishing marks. “ The sheep are drawn off the hills as clean as 
pos&ible for shearing in the month of June, and they are driven 
to the farms and villages north, south, east, and west. Those on 
the eastern slope are drawn first. This year, 1899, according to 
custom, they were taken down during the week ending Satur¬ 
day, 17th June, at 12 a.m. At 12.30 a.m. on 19th June the 
shepherds and small owners started to bring in the sheep on the 
north-western slopes, and the following week the flocks on the 
south, west, and south-east slopes were drawn down.” 

The practice is to wash the sheep brought in each day and 
herd them on the sea-shore and in by-roads, and to shear them 
when dry two days later. As all enclosed grass-lands are either 
fully stocked with cattle or ewes and lambs or reserved for 
hay, it would be impossible to keep the mountain sheep for a 
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longer period. All available men are emplo 3 ^ed either shearing 
or attending to the flocks, and every effort is made to get the 
sheep returned to their pastures without unnecessary delay, 
after being pitch-marked and raddled. The small owners are 
careless about going up to the hills to assist in the work of 
gathering even at shearing-time, trusting to the shepherds and 
neighbours to bring their little flocks down. But if the small 
owner be not on good terms with some of the gatherers, the 
chances are that a sheep belonging to an unpopular man, at¬ 
tempting to get away, will be permitted to go, and thus to 
retain its fleece till the owner goes at his convenience to shear 
it where he finds it. To gather the sheep on one of the areas 
worked separately requires over thirty men—each with two 
dogs—and hearty co-operation in the work. And after every 
ordinary efibrt has been made, a few sheep may be left behind, 
hidden in some obscure corner. Some sheep so cunningly avoid 
mustering that they have been got, months after the shearing 
season, with two fleeces on their backs. The sheep are first 
taken to folds on the open mountain, and there separated into 
private pens in owners’ lots; and subsequently they are driven 
to the homesteads to be shorn. When sheep are missed, as is 
inevitable in foggy weather, they are frequently left on the hill 
till the end of September, when the flock is again brought in 
for other purposes. 

After shearing, the men are immediately required for the 
hay harvest—a matter of great importance in Wales. Even 
if the difficulty of mothering the lambs after dipping could be 
overcome at shearing-time, there would remain the inconveni¬ 
ence of overtaking the additional labour of a second dipping 
within fourteen days. The hay crop would thereby be belated 
in a climate which is more humid and treacherous than in the 
less mountainous counties of our east coast, and this would 
interfere with the corn harvest, which immediately follows the 
ingathering of the hay. Other drawbacks to the dipping of 
large flocks immediately after shearing are the facts that bare 
sheep, which are difficult to hold, are liable to receive much 
rougher treatment at the hands of the shepherds, and in their 
unprotected state they easily injure themselves by rushing 
against the walls of the folds and while passing through 
gateways. 

The most convenient time to accomplish two dippings in 
such hilly districts as have been referred to would be in the 
end of September and beginning of October. During the last 
week of September the “ cast ” ewes and wethers go to market, 
and the whole stock require to be brought in to permit the 
selecting and “ drawing ” to take place. Again the lambs go to 
*'tack” (to winter quarters in the low ground) about 8th 
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October, and the sheep are marked with raddle at the same 
time. The second dipping eonld be conveniently done at this 
muster with little additional trouble, and the few stragglers 
which had escaped observation in the end of September, and 
thereby missed the first dipping, could easily be retained and 
get a second dipping—say, four days later—before being allowed 
to go back to the hills. If the old-fashioned and quite un¬ 
necessary custom of sheep - washing before shearing, which 
strains and injures the animals as much as any other operation 
of handling, were discontinued, even a third dipping might be 
undertaken when required without seriously adding to the 
total amount of manual interference during the course of any 
one season. The rams go to the hills on 1st November; but a 
third dipping, in the cases where this would be needed, could be 
accomplished, and the requisite ten clear days after dipping the 
ewes be permitted to elapse before the rams came among them. 

In the unfenced mountain areas, which will present the 
greatest difficulties, it would be necessary to colour differently 
the first and second dippings—one with ochre and the other 
with Spanish brown or Indian red—so that the few sheep 
which were missed and leflT on the hills might be readily dis- ' 
tinguished and forthwith brought in for treatment and isolation. 
The unfenced condition of extensive areas in Wales is no doubt 
largely responsible for the existence of so much scab in the 
country and for the difficulty of contending with it. The want 
of fences and the lack of improvement in systems of manage¬ 
ment is in a great measure due to the defective unwritten titles 
under which the people hold the land—a condition of things 
wffiich may call for legislative action as one of the preliminary 
means by which scab is to be got rid of. The Crown, through 
the Department of Woods and forests, claims to be lord of the 
manor, and to possess proprietory rights in the minerals and in 
the winged game, with power to charge rent for fences erected 
on the land, and also to veto their erection at discretion. In 
one instance which came to our personal knowledge the annual 
rent arranged on a mountain fence of seven miles in length was 
£16, 10s. The residents are acknowledged to possess grazing 
rights on the unfenced lands through virtue of long hereditary 
occupation; but there their proprietory rights terminate, and 
should the owner of an enclosed area allow the fence to go 
down, the land lapses to the Crown as waste land, and he is 
not permitted to rebuild the fence or to reoccupy this derelict 
holding. 

Objections to Local ItestnctioM, 

There are serious objections to the present method of restrict¬ 
ing the movements of sheep in the United Kingdom. The 
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restrictions imposed by the local authorities of one county 
interfere with the freedom of action of stock-owners in other 
counties, who have no say in the matter. Thus it cannot be 
claimed for the system that the people, through their repre¬ 
sentatives, have the privilege of making laws for themselves, or 
regulations implying that united action which alone can lead to 
the stamping out of scab. Sheep are frequently reared in one 
county, marketed in a second, and fed in a third. Moreover, 
farmers find it practically impossible to learn what all the local 
county regulations are, and they are consequently liable to 
break them and unwittingly incur the penalties attached. 

While all this vexatious interference is going on, leading to 
little, if any, improvement, the owner with clean stock suffers 
equal inconvenience with the others. Sheep are marketed at a 
disadvantage, which means, in plain language, that sheep are 
frequently sold at less money than they would have brought 
had the existing scab regulations not been in force. Such a 
state of matters permitted to continue apparently indefinitely 
is discouraging to stock-breeding, and is not to be defended 
from the point of view of the responsibility of the Legislature. 
Above and beyond the irksomeness and loss from prolonged 
ineffective restriction, there is the initial loss and annual special 
outlays due to the existence of scab in the country. From the 
following figures, relating to a country which possesses a total 
of about 18,000,000 sheep and goats, some idea may be gained, 
not only of the magnitude of the question at issue, but also of 
the proportion which may exist between the annual loss from 
scab and the cost of its extermination, although it must be 
remembered that in this country the disease does not prevail 
to anything like the extent that it has reached in South Africa. 
It is estimated that the annual loss from scab in Cape Colony 
is one million pounds sterling. In 1893 Messrs Wm. Cooper & 
Nephews made an offer to the Colonial Government to eradicate 
the disease within three years for a maximum sum of £735,000, 
or per annum less than a quarter of the annual loss. No man 
of business with such guarantees of success as were offered 
would refuse such a bargain, but in this case the transaction 
fell through owing to political exigencies, and the Colony 
continues to bear its burden in patience, as forsooth the British 
farmers have lilcewise to do I 

Central Control and I)i;pping Accommodation, 

In the new order of things which we desiderate, the supreme 
authority ought to rest with the Board of Agriculture; but 
there exist certain local details which the Board might advan¬ 
tageously delegate to county councils to carry out In this 

VOL. XTI. , I 
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connection the provision of dipping accommodation might be 
mentioned as of first importance, chiefly in the interest of 
crofters and small farmers and others who do not possess the 
necessary appliances for dipping, in view of the fact that com¬ 
pulsory regulations would press most heavily upon those classes 
who are least able to bear the burden. Dipping may be regarded 
asaame q%wL mn. Except as an adjunct to dipping,hand¬ 
curing” or “hand-dressing” of sheep, especially in large 
numbers, in place of being a remedy is a fruitful means of 
spreading the disease, as the sheep require to be penned while 
the work is being done; and those which have not been formerly 
affected are sure to contract it by coming in contact with sheep 
suffering from scab. A dipper is a necessary adjunct to the 
furnishings of a large sheep-farm, but the cost of erection 
makes it prohibitive for small sheep-owners to possess one, and 
compulsion under a borrowing system is out of the question. 

To guard against the hardship which compulsory dipping 
would impose upon small farmers and upon dealers, and for 
the convenience of all other owners of sheep whose flocks travel 
by rail or road, the Board, as a first step to secure the carrying 
out of a compulsory dipping order, should impose upon county 
councils the duty of providing concrete public dippers at con¬ 
venient centres where occasion demands, or travelling dippers in 
the few localities where economy may make them preferable. At 
all auction marts where sheep are sold a dipping-tank is as essen¬ 
tial in the public interest as a weighing machine, and should be 
provided and controlled by the market authority. It is not 
proposed to impose a now burden on the rates, as the charge for 
dipping should be fixed so as to cover the cost of dipping material 
and yearly upkeep, and to provide a sinking fund to recoup 
the initial capital outlay. Such an excessive premium is paid 
for many patent dips, for the convenience of getting the material 
in an easily manipulated form, that where dipping is done on a 
large scale and with appliances for preparing and mixing the 
ingredients on the spot, the cost per sheep can often be very 
considerably reduced below current rates. While it might at 
first be considered a drastic interference with the liberty of the 
subject to prohibit the use in a farmer’s private dipping-tank of 
any of the many unreliable dips that are in the mar&t, if he 
in his ignorance be satisfied, there could be no serious objection to 
the Board of Agriculture, through the county councils, specifying 
the strength and quality of the dips to be used in all public tanks. 
Public tanks would then become centres of instruction in the 
quality of dipping materials, and they would be equally educa¬ 
tive in the methods of application. The average total cost of 
erecting a dipper, in all but the large centres where extensive 
accommodation will be required for handling large numbers of 
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sheep in a short time, need not exceed £50—exclusive of the 
appliances necessary for boiling the dipping •stuffs. This esti¬ 
mate covers the formation of a concrete dipping-trough and 
dripping-floor, and the erection of substantial post-and-rail fences 
to form folds large enough to hold the sheep going into and after 
passing through the tank. Farmers who undertake the carriage 
of materials at convenient seasons, and direct the work of con¬ 
struction personally, may erect concrete dippers for their own 
use at an average outlay of about £30. 

Dip Matenals, 

The poisons present in all the common effective dips resolve 
themselves into a limited number of well-known chemical sub¬ 
stances which, in wholesale quantities, can be procured at very 
moderate prices. They are essentially four—arsenic, sulphur, 
decoctions of tobacco, and carbolic acid. For 100 sheep 10 lb. of 
hellebore (boiled for an hour) and stavesacre are sometimes used 
with excellent results as supplementary ingredients; and corro¬ 
sive sublimate (perchloride of mercury) is recommended by Finlay 
Dun^ as a cure for scab. This last, however, is so much more 
dangerous to the animals than arsenic that it is rarely resorted to. 

A dip made with white arsenic (rendered soluble by boiling 
in 2*5 gallons of water 45 lb. of arsenic with 45 lb. of carbonate 
of soda crystals, to form the arsenite of soda,^ without leaving 
any free alkali) is immediately effective in destroying the 
mature amri of scab, although it is harmless against the young 
forms, which hatch out from the uninjured eggs in a few days 
after dipping. It is not dangerous to the sheep if used in 
moderate quantities—say 2 lb. to 100 gallons of water. A case 
is recorded of sheep losing their teats after being dipped in a 
solution of double this strength. It is best for the farmer to 
purchase arsenic in solution, which can be got at two shillings 
per gallon, each gallon containing 5 lb. of arsenic. Cold water 
is then added to the concentrated liquid to bring the solution to 
the standard strength. 

Sulphur is commonly used in this country in the insoluble 
form of the flowers of sulphur, and it merely mixes with the 
other dip materials. It adheres to the wool and exercises a 
prolonged influence—the effluvium evolved keeping off maggot- 
flies during summer. Whether administered internally or 
applied externally, it is extremely searching in its action, 
and its presence is inimical to the development of most of the 
common forms of ovine parasites. Its chief drawback is the 

^ Veterinary” Medicines, 8tli ed., 1892. 

® Cold water is then added to bring the amount up to 9 gals, of a standaitl 
bolutiou containing about 5 lb, arBcnic per gaUon. 
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difficulty of mixing it in the dip so that each sheep receives 
a proper proportion. This is partially overcome by associ¬ 
ating with it an equal weight or more of black (soft) soap, 
which also aids in dissolving arsenic. In Australia, where sul¬ 
phur has been so effective in the extermination of scab, and 
in America and South Africa, where it has been used with ex¬ 
cellent results, it is dissolved in combination with lime—25 lb. 
of sulphur and 18 lb. of slaked lime being made into the con¬ 
sistency of thick cream, and then boiled for twenty minutes in 
20 gallons of water, when the sulphide and hyposulphite of 
calcium form. The resulting orange-coloured liquid is finally 
mixed with sufficient cold water to make it up to 100 gallons. 
The only drawback to this dip is the difficulty of preparing it 
in sufficient quantity to dip large numbers of sheep—say 25,000 
to 100,000—^in a short space of time. 

Tobacco is the most valuable of the effective dip materials for 
which may fairly be claimed the property of being non-poison- 
ous to sheep. Although not so immediate in its action in kill¬ 
ing living parasites as arsenic or carbolic, it is so distasteful to 
them that it is the best of all the dipping materials used for 
preventing living acari from gaining access to the fleece, and 
there re-establishing themselves, from “ rubs ” or from the ground 
on which scabbed sheep have been resting. The existing Cus¬ 
toms restrictions on the importation of certain useful forms of 
tobacco for dipping purposes are so unnecessary and so trouble¬ 
some, that the matter requires reconsideration. Before leaf- 
tobacco for dipping purposes can be manufactured in a bonded 
warehouse under, practically, almost impossible conditions, it 
has to be mixed with impurities which render it unsuitable for 
other uses,—^for every 100 lb. of dry leaf-tobacco, 10 lb. of blue 
vitriol, 15 lb. of common salt, and 2 lb. of oil of turpentine. 
Ground tobacco, which can be bought in America at very 
moderate prices, is not admitted into this country—a grievance 
of which farmers have just cause to complain. The quality of 
the manufactured products of tobacco, in the form of paste 
and juice, is not to be always relied upon. 

Carbolic acid ^ is highly effective in killing living parasites on 


^ For the benefit of the ordinary reader we have retained the familiar and iiiduH- 
trially moi-e common name carbolic acid (phenol), although the cheaper and for the 
liurpose more suitable, nearly allied phenolic substance cresol or cresylic acid (95 
to 97 per cent purity) is prefen*ed to crude carbolic acid l>y the best so-called non- 
poisonous (carbolic) dip-makers. Cresol is liquid at ordinary temperatures while 
carbolic acid is solid, although more soluble in cold water in the proportion of 11 
to 29. Cresol is genei-ally considered to be superior to carbolic acid as an antiseptic 
and vermin-killer, and Allen speaks of it as on the whole less irritating to the skin, 
especially after the separation of an acrid phenoloid body of high boiling point. * 
F(»r details see ‘Coal-Tar and Ammonia* by Professor Lunge, published by 
Oui-ney & Jackson, London ; and a paper by Alfred W. Allen in ‘ The Journal of 
the {Society of Chemical Industry/ vol. ix., 1890, 
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sheep; but if used strong enough to destroy the eggs of the 
scab-mites by coagulating the alWmen in their substance, it is 
liable to irritate the skins of the sheep, and give such a shock 
to their nervous systems that the function of digestion is sus¬ 
pended, and the animals become hoven, as in tympanitis, and 
a speedy death can only be prevented by immediate washing 
in clean water. But when used in moderate quantities—viz., 
1 gallon to 50 or 100 gallons of water—the mixture is so safe 
that it has been designated by the trade “ non-poisonous ” dip. 
Only cresylic acid of 95 per cent to 97 per cent purity is quite 
free from the risk of staining the fleeces of white-woolled sheep, 
as the lower grades contain pitch-oil, and are so irregular in 
strength that uniformity of results are difficult to obtain. But 
from the best manufacturers of “carbolic” sheep-dip this 
ingredient of a mixed dip can be purchased in 40-gallon 
casks at the reasonable price of 2s. 6d. per gallon, of such a 
strength that 1 gallon of the material is sufficient for 100 
gallons of water. The ordinary farmer could not save much 
by preparing the carbolic acid at home. In conjunction 
with arsenic its effects are most satisfactory. It is not good 
practice to use a strong carbolic dip twice within fourteen days, 
as lambs especially are liable to swell in the limbs as if found¬ 
ered ; but a carbolic dip may precede or follow an arsenic or 
other dip within that space of time with safety and with 
excellent results. 

Pitch-oil we do not recommend for general use, owing to the 
objections which wool-manufacturers have to its injurious effects, 
when not properly handled, on the colour and dyeing properties 
of the wool, although l|f gallon to 80 gallons * of water makes a 
most inexpensive and effective dip for 100 blackfaced mountain 
sheep if used in October. Pitch-oil is a product of very irregular 
composition, got by fractional distillation of tar from blast¬ 
furnaces or gas-works. It is also known in the oil trade as 
lusuline, torch-oil, and black naphtha, and the valuable property 
which it possesses is mainly derived from cresol. The lower 
grades of pitch-oil should not be used for dipping purposes 
.under any circumstances. Even the purest samples which 
come clear from the still, worth at present about 4d. per gallon 
wholesale, darken on being kept a couple of months, although 
no sediment settles. The naphthalene which it contains is 
largely accountable for the discoloration, and it is believed 
to exercise an injurious influence upon the wool when the oil 
is not thoroughly saponifled, by mixing with from 3 to 6 lb. 
of black soap per gallon. This risk is minimised, if not wholly 
removed, if the oil and soap be mixed a few months before use, 
so that no crystallisation can take place, if the bath be kept at 
^ SmaJU sheep down to 60 gallons per 100. 
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a temperature of not less than 60°, but, still better, 70° or 80° 
r., if tbe deposit from oil that has been exposed to frosty 
weather be removed before use, the dip ingredients carefully 
mixed, and the contents of the bath repeatedly and thoroughly 
stirred. Pitch-oil is of no value as a preventive of fly-blowing. 
The increase of the prices of burning oils and of carbolic acid 
which are made from coal-tar may check the use of pitch-oil 
as a dipping material^ 

A stronger solution of any one of the above-named poisonous 
substances would destroy the living external parasites which 
infest sheep, but at the risk of injury to the sheep. The 
desired result can be effectually secured without danger to the 
animals by the use of dips made up of combinations of two or 
more of these substances in the safe proportions which we have 
stated. The immediate action of arsenic and of carbolic dips 
can be fortified by the addition of sulphur or tobacco. Either 
addition also prolongs the action of a dip, and thereby materially 
adds to its ultimate efidciency. Considerable variety can thus 
be imparted to the means at the disposal of those to be 
intrusted with the eradication of scab, so as to enable them 
to select the combinations necessary to combat the special 
difficulties which present themselves in different districts. 
While tobacco, which adds materially to the cost of a dip 
mixture, will be absolutely indispensable in Wales, where there 
is the danger of a few undipped sheep mixing with those which 
have been dipped, it may be left out in those parts of the 
country where the sheep are so fully under control that they 
can be confined after dipping within enclosures where chances 
of contamination would be impossible. The amount of dip 
material necessary in autumn for 100 sheep may be stated in 
round figures at 80 gallons for mountain breeds and 100 gallons 
for the larger lowland sheep, smaller amounts being sufficient 
in both instances for recently shorn sheep and for lambs. 


Practice of Dijpping, 

Much has been said of the necessity of keeping sheep 
immersed for at least a minute in the dip; but if it be of 
the proper strength all that is needed is that the sheep’s 
skin should be thoroughly wetted. If a long swimming- 
bath of 21 feet, more or less according to circumstances, be 
employed, the work as a rule can be efficiently done in much 

^ Indebtedness is fuUy acknowledged to Mr Alexander Robertson, Oban, Mr 
Robert Carruthers, Dumfries, and Mr John M'Kerlie, Thornhill, for informa¬ 
tion relating to trade considerations connected with the chemical materials used 
in the making of sheep-dips. 
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less time.^ Messrs Lawrie & Symington, at their auction mart 
at Lanark, dip 600 full-grown hill sheep per hour, or a greater 
number of lambs, in a trough of this length. When a sheep is 
dropped in head foremost at the deep end of the tank, the wool 
naturally opens and admits the dip solution, and as the animal 
struggles to swim, after getting merely its head above water, 
every part of the surface of its body and head cannot fail to be 
soaked before it finds its way out. An exception must be made 
in the case of sheep badly affected with solid lumps of scab, 
which are often difficult of penetration. More time for the 
absorption of the liquid is then necessary, but its action is 
accelerated and rendered more complete when the bath is kept 
at a temperature of 100° F. It is also good practice in aggravated 
cases to diaw off the worst affected animals, break the scabs 
by hand, and “ pour” with a strong solution of the dip material; 
but such treatment may fairly be regarded as the exception and 
not the necessary practice in the majority of the infested fl[ocks. 
With dips of regulation strength there is practically no danger 
of sheep swallowing the poison when put in as suggested, as 
they see what is before them and involuntarily close both mouth 
and eyes as they make the plunge. The danger of poisoning 
occurs when a sheep is awkwardly forced in back down. Owing 
to the shock to the nerves from going suddenly into cold water, 
and to the natural fear of the uncertainty of what is about to 
happen in the unnatural position in which it is held, a sheep 
is liable to open its mouth, and if the head go under by 
accident, to take a gulp of the poisonous liquid. 

Smmury of Ecgulutions. 

Following is a brief summary of the regulations which we 
believe will be required in the final supreme effort to eradicate 
scab after an order for compulsory dipping has done its 
preliminary work. 

1. A dipping season to be fixed between the 1st of June and 
the middle of November. 

2. After local inquiry the county to be subdivided into 
convenient areas, the conditions of which make it desirable 
that the flocks in each should be systematically dipped within 
a period of fifteen days, which might be regarded as sufficient 
control in all districts believed to be free from scab. 

3. Where scab exists within an area a second dipping to be 
made compulsory between the fifth and the fourteenth day after 
the first dipping of any given flock of sheep. 

4. That inspectors be appointed by the Board of Agriculture 

* On a fum, under ordinary drcumsitanceb, 1000 sheep is a aatis&ctoiy number 
to pass through a dippei on a short October day. 
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who have a thorough practical knowledge of the management of 
sheep. Each inspector to control the working of one or more 
areas under general regulations formulated % the Board of 
Agriculture, but with sufScient elasticity to enable them to be 
made applicable to local conditions. 

5. Uo sheep to be removed from one area to another during 
the dipping season of five and a half months without being first 
dipped immediately before removal—once in the case of clean 
areas, and twice in the case of areas in which scab exists. 

6. Flocks which have travelled or have been to market to be 
dipped not later than the seventh day after being imported into 
an area and before coming into contact with other sheep. 

7. All railway trucks and pens in public markets and other 
places in which sheep are placed to be thoroughly disinfected— 
first, say, with carbolised water or a solution of corrosive sub¬ 
limate, and afterwards with fresh lime whitewash. 

8. Due notice to the inspector to be given in the case of in¬ 
fested farms of the dip material to be used and of the date and 
place of dipping of the sheep to be removed, so that if he con¬ 
sider it necessary he may send a sub-inspector to supervise. 

9. Effective dip material to be used; and where close inspec¬ 
tion and control are necessary, the first dip to be coloured with 
Venetian red or Spanish brown, and the second dip with ochre. 

10. The county council to be authorised and directed to 
provide dipping-tanks, the total cost to be met by those who 
use them. 

Goiidudviig Summary. 

Although the proposals which we make would necessarily 
involve organisation expenses, yet they should not add materi¬ 
ally to the dipping bill of the country. All sheep-owners who 
are alive to their own interests dip their flocks once, and in 
some cases twice and even three times, a-year; and probably 
990 sheep of every 1000 are annually passed through the 
dipping-tank. The chief object of late autumn dipping, which 
is the most general and most thorough of all, is to destroy the 
six-legged louse-fly or sheep-tick (kade, Scotch), Melojihtgvs 
ovinus. Farmers in certain districts, as in Perthshire, have 
successfully exterminated it among their own sheep by giving 
two dippings, with an interval of seventeen to twenty-one days 
between—the eggs or puparia not destroyed by the first dipping 
developing into adult forms which the second dipping kills. 
The complete extermination of this troublesome pest is another 
desirable object to be gained by systematic dipping to cure scab. 

Spring dipping is usually only practised when for one of 
the various causes of failure the autumn dipping has not 
proved successful, except when an attempt is made to ward off 
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grass-ticks, Ixodes, and thereby to prevent the appearance of 
trembling or louping-ill. Summer dipping is necessary to pro¬ 
tect sheep from the attacks of maggot-flies, but many of the 
special dips used for this purpose, dthough probably almost as 
costly as a thoroughly efficient general dip, do not destroy 
scab-mites. It is also a common practice to run lambs through 
the dipper a few days before going to sale, but mainly with the 
object of improving their appearance in the market. 

Dipping is in reality an all but universal practice in the 
country, carried on at great expense with only limited success. 
The great objects of this paper are: (a) to compel the owners 
of the small percentage of undipped sheep to fall into line with 
their more enlightened neighbours; (&) to provide facilities for 
dipping, through the medium of public dippers, for those who 
have not the means in their possession; (c) to secure the general 
employment of effective dips; and {iV) to organise, under central 
authority, the work now being done, so that sheep-scab may 
in a few years be exterminated, and thereby the flock-masters 
freed from the grievous losses which result from the irritating, 
ineffective restrictions under which the flock industry at present 
labours. 


CANADIAN EXPERIMENTS IN ANIMAL GROWTH 
AND DAIRY PRODUCE. 

By William Brown, formerly Professor of Agriculture, Ontarui 
Agricultural College, Guelph, Ontario. 

When an old land, such as Britain, looks back to its agricultural 
youth, with its aspirations, occasional tioubles, much progress, 
and even its fevers of experimental research, she should not 
grudge allowing a place, in the calm of her maturity, to listen 
to the story of what one of her children has been doing through 
similar experiences, within a much shorter period. 

Canada has just had its preliminary canter over agricultural 
experimentation—actually one quarter of a century—and 1 
would therefore like to tell the world, concisely, through this 
publication, what has been done there in this aspiring and 
rather dangerous road to farm honour and national teaching. 

I will have to confine myself at this time to the most interest¬ 
ing field of Animal Growth and Dairy Produce. Even with 
this limit my difficulty may be to show all that has been done 
thus much, so as to catch the eye and the interest of our people 
—^there is so much of it. 
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Besides the older Ontario experimental station at Guelph, 
those of the Dominion proper include Ottawa, in Ontario; 
Nappan, in Nova Scotia; Brandon, in Manitoba; Indian Head, 
in Assiniboia; and Agassiz, in British Columbia. 

That of Ontario was begun in 1876, those of Ottawa, as a 
centie for the Dominion, opened in 1890, and all are still in 
bright progress. This immense range of area and conditions, 
already in the hands of scientific light, shows how much the 
people of Canada are intent in developing the land intrusted to 
them—^in direct practical evidence, therefore, that they are not 
afraid to illustrate what they hold, and offer, for the purpose of 
making homes and independence of what remains for thousands 
of others. 


Catth-Fattctiing, 

Up to date at Ottawa the following distinct forms of rations 
have been handled for experimental cattle feeding and fat¬ 
tening :— 

1. Maize ensilage, with hay, straw, roots, and grain. 

2. Hay, with straw, roots, and grain. 

3. Maize ensilage, with straw and grain. 

4. Maize ensilage and straw. 

5. Bobertson’s ensilage and straw. 

It is necessary to note that hay in Canada means practically 
the one plant called timothy, or cat's-tail; that “ roots ” included 
mangolds, swede turnips, and carrots; straw being oat and 
\vheat straw, and grain a mixture as specified; the Robertson’s 
ensilage was a mixture of hay, roots, maize, horse-beans, and 
sunflower-heads. 

The main objects of the experiments being to obtain informa¬ 
tion on the comparative cost of fattening store steers with these 
rations, a cash value was estimated for the component fodders 


in each, thus:— 

Per ton 

Maize ensilage £0 8 0 

Robeitson’s ensilage 0 10 0 

Hay . . 1 12 0 

Boots . . 0 10 0 

Straw . . 0 16 0 

Gram—e(iual parts by weight of pease, barley, wheat, oil 

cake, and bran . . . . ‘ . 5 0 0 

Grain—equal of pease, barley, and wheat , . 6 0 0 

Frosted wheat ..... 2 10 0 

Oilcake and cotton-seed-meal ... 700 


It is unnecessary to specify the minutia of feeding during a 
succession of Canadian winters,—enough that every exactness 
and system were followed, and the results carefully recorded; 
let us gather up the present conclusions arrived at, graphically 
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as our space demands, and in a form best calculated to invite 
the attention of our readers—pert striking statements having 
power to draw thought, and maybe even rouse others to action. 

1. At Ottawa in 1890-91 two lots of two-year-old shorthorn 
grade stores, six head each, were handled. On entry they weighed 
an average of 1024 lb. and 997 lb. per head respectively. 

2. During a period of twenty weeks those fed upon a daily 
ration of 50 lb. maize ensilage and straw, with lb. meal, 
gained in live-weight 33 lb. per head more than those fed upon 
^ lb. hay, roots, and straw, with 4^5- lb. of meal. 

3. This ensilage ration cost nearly 4d. less per head daily 
than did the other. 

4. The same ration gained 61J lb. per head more, and cost 
nearly 2d. less per day, than a ration of hay, roots, maize 
ensilage, and straw with meal. 

5. The animals fed on the gaining ration were also in the 
most attractive condition for sale. 

6. In 1891-92, over a period of eighteen weeks, the cattle fed 
on maize ensilage and its additions gained 55-^ lb. more per 
head, and cost nearly 2d. less per day, than did those upon the 
hay and root ration previously noted. 

7. They also gained 36 lb. more, and cost almost 2d. per head 
less, than those fed as named in paragraph 4. 

8. The cost of food per 100 lb. of increase in live-weight was 
63 per cent greater on ration given in latter part of paragraph 
2, and 48^ per cent greater on ration in paragraph 4, than did 
the animals on the gaining ration. 

9. In 1892-93 it appears that over a feeding period of twenty- 
four weeks the stores that were fed on the previously gaining 
ration gained 19 lb. per head more, and cost 2id. less per day, 
than those fed upon 44 lb. hay, roots, and straw, and 4xV lb- 
meal. 

10. The cost for food consumed per 100 lb. of increase in live- 
weight was 66 J per cent greater on ration last named than it 
was on 50 lb. maize ensilage and straw with 4^ lb. meal. 

11. Thus over these three-year periods at Ottawa we find that 
the ration of maize ensilage, straw, and meal gained in weight 
on the average 36 lb. per head more, and cost nearly 3d. less per 
head for food consumed daily, than the best of all the others. 

12. Tabulated, the average of the results stands thus:— 


Entering weight . 

Hay, loots, and 
straw, 
lb. 

1024 

Haize ensilage 
and straw, 
lb. 

997 

Closing weight . 

1201 

1225 

Increase per head daily . 
Cost per head daily 

1-05 

1'35 

7d. 


Cost per 100 lb. increase • 

. £2 17 6 

£18 4 
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As a second inquiry into this important subject, we are intro¬ 
duced to two other rations, abstractly—maize ensilage and 
straw, and Eobertson’s ensilage and strnw—as the bulky portion 
of each. 

Eight steers of no special type w'ere handled, the object being 
to ascertain the feeding value of a new ensilage mixture made 
up by Professor Eobertson, the Commissioner of Agriculture 
and Dairying for the Dominion. That special ensilage consisted 
of maize, horse-beans, and heads of sunflower, and has been thus 
computed in nutritive value per acre:— 



Alhuminoul** 

Caibohy«liate«5 

Fats 


lb 

lb 

lb 

Maize 

873 

7371 

280 

Beans. 

653 

1814 

167 

Suntiow er 

352 

2373 

729 


The mixture should contain about 10 tons of maize fodder to 
3 tons of beans and 1] ton of sunflovrer-heads. 

The feeding tests were begun in 1893-94, and dining eighteen 


weeks each animal of each group got— 

lb 

Eobert<*oii*8 ensilage ... 50 

Stiaw .... 5 

Grain, pease, barley, and -wheat ground 

Maize ensilage ... 50 

Straw .... 5 

Grain, as above ... 5^ 


In this contest the animals on Eobertson’s ensilage, with the 
small allowance of 1| lb, of meal per head as against 5^ lb. for 
the other group, did not show a satisfactory gain; then occurred 
several changes of animal groups and of meal allowances for the 
purpose of making tests for the final trial, which was:— 


Fodder . 

Robertson's c nsilago 
lb 

58 

M i nsil 

111 

59 

Meal . 

2 

5\ 

Increase 

1-47 

•95“ 

Cost 

6d. 


Per 100 lb. increase 

£1 12 

£3 8 0 


But for the whole period of twenty-four weeks’ testing, the 
relative cost of production under this inquiry may be thus 
illustrated:— 

Maize ensilage -— — ^ ^ 

Eobertson’s ensilage - ---- 

Tliat is, that for every 100 lb. of increase to live-weight the 
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percentage was 27*1 greater in cost with the ordinary ensilage 
than it was with the special ensilage mixture. 

Some other cattle-feeding experiments have been undertaken 
at others of the Dominion experimental farms, especially Brandon, 
but they have not as yet been brought to a conclusion. 

So far, then, Ottawa cattle-feeding experiments have shown 
seveial important conclusions that deserve a line of recapitu¬ 
lation. 

Maize, the great fodder plant of that continent, is the basis of 
farm life and progress—in quantity per acre, grain production, 
bulk of leaves and stalk for animal use, perpetual succulence, 
corn issue, ensilage stand-by, milk-maker, and beef-producer. 
In this Ottawa testing it had to be used to help to outdo itself 
by embedding horse-beans and the heads of sunflowers as a 
special condimental food to bring young cattle into rapid and 
cheap beef. Maize, as an ensilage by itself, beat other green-dry 
fodders considerably faster and cheaper, so that Canada has 
unquestionably to bow to maize in her rural economy. 

Guelph CattU-Fatteniag, 

It is safe to say that Guelph experimental station has under¬ 
taken too much, even for its quarter of a century—too many 
subjects and not enough repetition of them; but it has done 
several very well—^it has been strong in live stock and several 
cropping issues. 

I am obliged to go backwards on the order of experiments 
reported, because of want of access to primary ones meantime; 
this will do no harm. 

The most recent cattle-testing of sufficient importance comes 
to 1892, when a two-years’ competition was closed between 
grades of Galloway, Shorthorn, Aberdeen Poll, Hereford, Devon, 
and Holstein, as also a “ scrub ” or native of the country. The 
primary objects were to ascertain (1) the cost of rearing grade 
steers for beef from birth to early maturity; (2) comparative 
cost of them on whole-milk and on skim-milk; and (3) the 
comparative cost of beef from native stock—all being started as 
calves on milk, averaging two weeks old. The whole story 
of this wide field is too extensive for me here, so that only the 
closing conclusions can be noted. 

1. In rearing on a forcing ration during the first year, the 
effect on the second year’s progress is not satisfactory either 
as regards general animal w^elldoing or financially. 

2. That there is a marked difference in the constitutional 
ability of animals to bear a forcing ration—the Galloway grade 
made the highest daily gains during the second year. 

3. In rearing for beef with a forcing ration for two years, the 
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meat is made at a loss, which in this example with the eight 
animals amounted to £15, including the value of manure. The 
plan of valuation seems, in this figuring, to be irregular, and 
altogether the subject deserves repetition. 

^ unusual experiment was but touched upon in 1888, to 
ascertain the value to cattle of some of those forms of meal not 
usually regarded as applicable to lower animal life, because 
possibly of their greater value for man himself. The example 
took place with six head, having Shorthorn, Hereford, Aberdeen 
Poll, and Holstein blood in their breeding; average weight 
1281 lb. per head when entered. 

The daily rations were— 


Hangolds 
Hay . 
Oat-straw 

. 

lb. 

10 1 

1 -with 10 lb. oatmeal. 


Bran . 

Do. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

V 

1 

with 12 lb. wheat. 

with 8 lb. oats and 4 lb. pease ground. 

Value of oatmeal 

ration daily 

lOJd. 

(t 

wheat 


11 

7Sd. 

w 

pease and oats n 

7d. 


Over all the period of sixty-three days, rotating three groups 
of animals to each of the rations, they had this per head per 
day record, each animal— 

Oatmeal, *47, or almost 4 lb. 

Wheat, *93, or nearly 1 Ib. 

Pease and oats, 1*30, or about IJ lb. added to the live-weiglit. 

That there was interesting material here cannot be doubted; 
the most prominent back-going occurred when the changes were 
made from oatmeal, so that the whole study was no doubt worth 
the testing shot. 

Beef from improved Permanent Pasture. 

With all its wealth of things in nature, Canada had found 
herself unable to cope with England in maintaining that piece 
of pasture that has ever shown the world the cheapest and the 
best form of animal maintenance for growth or milk all the 
season there. Somewhere about 1882 the Guelph experimental 
authorities considered they were due the farmers a decided 
guide on this question of improved permanent pasture; pre¬ 
viously Ontario had to tell that her average cultivated hay-runs 
and natural meadows required fully three acres to maintain one 
cow or gne two-year-olq store,” or, let us say, at the rate of 
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2300 lb. of milk, or 185 lb. of beef weight, per season of five and 
a half months. 

Several of the most likely grasses and clovers had been well 
tested, and the following selection chosen:— 


lb 


Meadow fescue . C 

Meadow foxtail . 3 

Eed top . . 2 

Cocksfoot . . 3 

Kentucky blue . 4 

Timothy . . 3 

Perennial rye . 2 

Yellow oat . .2 


lb 

Lucerne . . 4 

White clover . 2 

Alsike... 2 

Bed ... 1 

Yellow . . 1 

Per acre 35 


Seeded down in 1884, up to which and subsequent seasons 
the management had been all that practice and science could 
command, when this record of two-year-old pasture was noted 
in 1886: “ The pasture is still holding two cows per acre easily, 
and producing at the rate of 7692 lb. of milk per season of five 
and a half months by common grade cows—cows that under 
any other good conditions never gave over 26 lb. per head daily. 
Had they been Holstein, Ayrshire, or Bates Shorthorns, the 
season’s produce might have amounted to about 14,000 lb. of milk 
per acre.” The four two-year-old steers were not able to keep 
down the 31- acres of full-covered ground—^no grain had been 
given; these Shorthorn grade steers made an average daily gain 
to their live-weight of 3’03 lb. per head from 20th May to 31st 
July, and kept up to 15th October an average rate of 2*15 lb., 
hence a live-weight per acre of 312 lb. for the short season. 

Nothing illustrates the stamina and possibilities of Canadian 
soil and climate as does this, even assuming a shorter perman¬ 
ency, and allowing for more pasture troubles that have been 
experienced. 


Maldng Yearling Beef jU for E;i^port to Britain. 

This thought with the Canadians originated, I think, from 
the Guelph experimental farm as far back as 1884. It was 
sound nationally, because it meant greater progress, more rapid 
circulation of money, and a general welldoing, as it also implies 
a better system in farm practice, more scientific knowledge, and 
the investment of more capital in the special business. The 
sample then recorded was a first cross between a Hereford bull 
and a Shorthorn grade cow that was calved 28th November 
1883. The calf weighed 103 lb. at birth, and after suckling 
its mother for six months, got hay, bran, ground oats, and a 
“ smell ” of oilcake, all in moderate quantity, from three months 
old until 1st June 1885; it was dso allowed to graze lioth 
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seasons, when, closing as a twenty-four-months-old, it scaled 
exactly 1460 lb. alive. This was no very special example, nor 
was the feeding anything unusual, and yet it is woithy of 
record in Canadian enterprise. 


Food in Cattle Lift. 


Possibly the most practical and interesting of the tests in the 
first decade of Guelph’s experimental history took place in 
1883-84, when twenty-one steers were sent through a complete 
ling of beefing agencies; these and their market prices were— 


Mai/e 

Pease 

Oat«4 

Bailej 

Bran 

Lin«!ee(l-cake 
Swede turnips 
Mangolds 
Hay . 


5 . d, 

2 7 for 56 lb. 

3 0 f! 60 II 

1 8 II 34 II 

2 9 II 48 II 
44 0 per ton. 

120 0 II 

0 4 for 60 lb. 
0 5 „ 

40 0 per ton. 


The animals were divided into seven groups of three each, 
and as the test term was twenty-eight days, the whole feeding 
period amounted to 196 daj’s to complete the period. The 
steers were half-bred Shorthorns, coming two years; every 
article of every meal was weighed, stall temperature kept daily, 
the feeding times being 7.30 oi., 11.30 ajvl, 2 F.M., 5 P.M., and 
8 P.ir., with exercise before noon meal, and rock-salt always in 
manger. All the water they consumed was also weighed, and 
the animals themselves every week. All the grain food was 
ground roughly, roots being sliced, and the hay given whole, 
except when cooked. 

And now, without keeping straight through this great pad¬ 
dock of bullock-growing possibilities, let us pick up a few of 
the most attractive flowers as they come across our path—some¬ 
thing that may even brighten our British homes. 

The making of beef for the British market seems to enable 
Canada to calculate very accurately both as to food required 
and results in animal increase. The grain and fodder crops are 
profuse and cheap, and, as generally understood, excellently 
adapted for the purpose. It requires no science to know that 
a mixture of all, or nearly all, the crops of the field is a good 
thing for cattle life. Experience is plentiful amongst us on 
this subject, and yet we do not know much about the effects of 
special foods, or certain combinations of them, under precisely 
similar conditions. So this experimental station sensibly made 
a mixture of equal parts of gi-ound pease, oats, barley, and 
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maize, along with the usual quantity of hay might for might 
with the grain, and then the quantity of these made up the 
allowance of roots that go to finish the daily ration of the 
bullocks put up in the autumn to be finished during the 
winter when two years old. Such was the standard guide in 
this case, thus:— 


Grain .... 

lb. 

10 


Hay .... 

10 


Roots .... 

20 


Daily 

40 


The results were:— 

Daily ratp 

Cost, adding 
11b to 


increase 


per head. 

live-weight. 


lb. 

d. 

Grain mixture .... 

> H 

4i 

Grain mixture with oilcake 

2 

si 

Grain mixture with Thorley condiment 

• n 

5j 

Maize alone .... 

■ n 

4 

Pease ti .... 



Oats If .... 

i| 

Barley n .... 

i| 

6 

Hay, roots, and bran 

• 2? 


Uncooked .... 

■ n 


Cooked ..... 



Hay pasture .... 

2i 

Improved permanent pasture . 

2-05 

1 


At the close, therefore, of a long series of tests, this plain 
standard gave the secoad lest results in what everybody aims at 
—rapid growth and cheap production. 

The first comparison naturally will be with the separate grains 
that made up the lot. When, therefore, we have the distinct 
evidence by twenty-one head of cattle throughout seven months, 
that maize as a regulating portion of the ration has given in 
cheap and rapid production no less than 25 per cent better results 
than the average of all the others, and ten p6r cent better than 
the best of the others, a fair judgment can be made as to its 
value in the winter feeding of cattle, irrespective of any 
chemistry, for chemistry does not place it so high as most 
of the others. 

The grand average of daily rate of increase and cost of pro¬ 
duction is 2 lb. at 5d. per pound live-weight. 

For rapid and cheap production combined, maize is decidedly 
ahead, then the mixture of grain, followed by uncooked food, 
with hay, roots, and bran; all the others are above the average 
both in cost of production and slow rate of production. 

While of course it is usually quite irrelevant to ask of any 
country if its experiments ever pay directly, I may be excused 
for giving this one example. In connection with the lot another 
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animal of the same character came in, and together forty head 
Tvas sold for shipping to Britain. They averaged 1355 lb. and 
fetched 3^d. live-weight, thus realising £704 at the yards in 
June. TVhen purchased in pre^dous October they weighed 
931 lb. and cost £372. The account, therefore, stands simply 
thus:— 

Market cost of food consumed . . £168 0 0 

Sold for export .... 704 0 0 

Difference . . . . • 535 0 0 

The British farmer need not be bothered with any argument 
relating to the value of attendance, bedding, and manure. The 
animals fetched £13 a-head more than the price paid for them 
and their feeding. What better rate of return do they want than 
that in Britain or anywhere else ? 


Shec£-F( eding. 


A circumstance to record is, that none of the five stations of 
the Dominion proper has as yet touched upon wool and mutton in 
experimentation—I presume very much because of other animal 
life being more important there, and that, as a whole, a close 
forest-land is not naturally a sheep one: how few know the 
fact that Canada possesses more cattle than sheep in her 
economy. Going back upon Guelph work, we have, however, 
a considerable field to overlook. 

In 1898 a good suggestive closing was made in fattening 
lambs with pease, and with maize, against each other. Eight 
animals were used, group I. being fed on equal parts by weight 
of pease and oats with clover hay, group II. getting maize and 
oats with clover hay; the experiment lasted 74 days and 
resulted thus:— 


Grain consumed . 

Hay 

Average weekly gain 
Meal consumett per lb. gain 
Hay per lb. gam . 

Cost per lb. gain . 


Urotp I. 

Grottp it 

Pease and o.its 

M.ii/e and o its 

lb 

n» 

456*75 

456 75 

802 

802 

2*10 

2 29 

5*14 

4*72 

9*03 

8*27 




In estimating the cost of the fodders, the pease are valued at 
2s., and the maize at Is. 7d. per bushel, while the hay stood at 
25s. a ton; so that the experiment gives a marked difference in 
favour of maize, both in rate of gain and cost of gain, and, at the 
same price per pound for maize and pease, the maize would still 
have the advantage. 
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Fcitteiiing Laiiils for British Market 

For three years, ending 1893, Guelph gave considerable atten¬ 
tion to testing the financial issue of preparing lambs and shipping 
them to the British market. They repeatedly purchased in 
October a compact, medium-sized, cross-bred, dark-pointed lot, 
and chose the best from them. Up to shipping-time in May, 
oats, pease, bran, roots, and hay were fed with due regard to 
exactness, and even a touch of wheat and ensilage to balance 
anything that may not have been apparent. 


Number exported ...... 297 head, 

IVeight before shipping ..... 130 lb. 

Price in England ...... 44s. Gd. 

Co'^t per head shipping and sales . . . . 13s. 9d. 

Selling price, less cost exporting .... 33s. 

Price live-weight in England .... 4jd. per lb. 

On an average these lambs cost before entry for testing . l6s. 8d. 

Weight on entry . . . . . . 75 lb. 

Increase per head . . . . . . 65 lb. 


Some of the results are difficult to understand throughout 
repetitions during three years, but the report says:— 

1. Grade lambs can be purchased in Eastern Ontario and 
Prince Edward Island, sent 1000 miles west to Guelph, fattened, 
and disposed of in England at a substantial cash profit. 

2. That the average grade lambs of Ontario are well adapted 
for such preparation. 

3. That lambs shipped to England should sell for an advance 
of about Id. per lb, live-weight on the prices obtained in Ontario 
to secure an equal profit. 

4. That lambs may be fattened in winter in considerable 
numbers, with but a small percentage of loss from disease or 
accident. 

5. That grade lambs similar to these can be fattened in good 
form in winter—^when fed daily, the following ration: 2 lb. oats, 
2 lb. pease, and 1J lb. bran per head per day. 

6. That this ration gives an average daily increase in weight 
of I lb. 

7. That a ration of rape pasture only gave a larger increase 
than the winter one in this experiment. 

In the 1887 report of Guelph, on the other hand, we are told: 
“We have been trying for twelve years to impress the farmers 
with the fact that one of the most prominent weaknesses of 
Canadian agriculture is unappropriated land and non-production 
of wool and mutton, . . . these having no reference to produc¬ 
tions of pure breeds as a speciality, but the use of them with 
the common sheep of the country in order to realise annual 
crops from the so-called comparative worthless possessions of 
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each farm, in addition to pasture connected with arable/' There 
was no belief in unequal revenue being realised in wool and 
mutton by any method of sheep management per acre from the 
best cropping soil, as compared, for example, with dairy products, 
and so the real aim of the notes now to be submitted was to test 
the ability of improved pasture on similar soil to maintain so 
many sheep per acre per annum, and compare with cows and 
store cattle. For this purpose they chose a four-year-old acre 
of permanent pasture similar to that mentioned lately in cattle 
maintenance. 

Divided into rotating subdivisions, and beginning on 5th 
May with Oxford, Shropshire, and Cheviot ewes, to which two 
others were added to keep down roughness on 23rd May. These 
seven sheep being unable to master this, seven stock rams were 
added on 9th June, thus making fourteen head in all. These 
rams were removed on 2nd July, and two of the ewes on 3rd 
August, when the extraordinary dry season was telling, all the 
time that no grain or extra food of any sort was allowed This 
testing was closed on 1st October, when stock had to be changed 
for service; but other sheep were added and grazing continued 
until snow appeared on 20th November. 

Thus the average depasturing from 5th May to 1st October 
was fully seven head per acre; the increase to weight having 
been 22 lb. per head. This is the simple significant statement, 
that possibly has not yet taken deep root in Canada, remember¬ 
ing also that ordinary pasturing there has been considered a 
good thing at the rate of one sheep per acre all the open season. 

Swine-Fattening, 

In 1891, at Ottawa, several important experiments were under¬ 
taken with twenty-four head Berkshire cross-bred pigs, six lots of 
four each being set aside. The object was to discover the differ¬ 
ence, if any, in the quantity of dry cold giain and of cooked 
warm grain required to produce every pound of increase in the 
live-weight of the animals during different stages of the feeding 
period. A mixture of equal parts of ground pease, barley, and 
rye was fed wet in both cases, cold water given, and a mixture 
of salt and wood-ashes kept in a box for each pen, to which 
access was allowed at will. Food was weighed every day and 
the pigs every week. 

Taking in the whole period from 9th December to 18th May 
the results were:— 

Four and one-sixth (41) lb, of the mixture of grain were con¬ 
sumed for every pound of increase in the live-weight, when fed 
steanud ami warm, as against 4^ lb. of the like when given 
raw and cold. 
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The pigs on steam-warm food gained 702^ Ih. live-weight, as 
against 564 lb. gain on raw cold food; but the former consumed 
2928 lb. of grain, as against 2398 lb. by the latter, showing 
that when steam-warmed the animals ate larger quantities than 
when raw and cold. They also gained faster in weight, but 
every pound of increase cost practically as much grain in both 
cases—there was nothing to compensate for extra labour in 
steaming. 

During the winter of 1891-92 experiments were begun to 
discover the effect of feeding swine upon a ration of grain 
only, ground and unground, as compared with a ration com¬ 
posed of grain and skim-milk. Tour pens of two pigs each 
w’ere selected, as nearly as possible equal in breeding, quality, 
age, and size. From this testing, over seventeen weeks, it 
appears that— 

(1) 4*45 lb. of a mixture of equal parts of pease, barley, and 

rye, not ground., but soaked in cold water for forty-eight 
hours, were consumed for every 1 lb. of increase in live- 
weight. 

(2) 4*36 lb. of the grain were consumed per pound of in¬ 

crease in live-weight when it was fed ground and 
soaked for twelve hours. 

(3) 1 lb. of grain was the equivalent of 6*65 lb. of skim- 

milk in increasing the live-weight. 

(4) The swine that were fed upon a ration containing skim- 

milk were lustier and more robust in appearance than 
those fed upon grain only. 

The first test in the next series was undertaken to discover 
what results would be obtained from the fatteniug of large-sized 
swine upon a ration of frozen wheat, and how that would com¬ 
pare with a mixture of equal parts by weight of pease, barley, 
and wheat for increasing weight. 

Twelve grades were put up into three lots, age and breeding 
not known, the average size at commencement being 186 lb. 
each. 

1. When the frozen wheat was fed ground and soaked for 

twelve hours, 11*3 lb. of increase in the live-weight 
were obtained per bushel of wheat. 

2. When the frozen wheat was fed unground and soaked foi 

forty-two hours, 9*1 lb. of increase in the live-weighi 
were obtained per bushel of wheat. 

Then, with swine weighing an average of 61 lb. each in the 
one pen, and an average of 104 lb. each in the others, it was 
found that— 

3. When the frozen wheat was fed groiiQid and soaked for 

twelve hours, there were obtained 14*18 lb. of increase 
in the live-weight per bushel of wheat 
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4. In the feeding of swine from an average of 61 lb. each 

until they reached an average of 145 lb. the increase 
amounted to 1546 lb. per bushel of wheat. 

5. So that altogether where a less or greater quantity of 

wheat may be injured by frost, the farmer may well 
fortify his position by providing such pork agency, which 
returns from 9*1 to 15*46 lb. of increase in hve-weight 
fiom every bushel of damaged wheat. 

G. When pork is fetching 23 d. per lb. of live-weight, and 
allowing 5 per cent of shrinkage, the frozen wheat would 
fetch from Is. lOd. to 3s. per bushel. 

This is a highly important inquiry that, in association with 
other favourable conditions of pig life, may be judiciously 
extended where large wheat production is carried out. 


The Experimental Dairy in Canada. 

I ask for this comprehensive name because of the world-wide 
place Canada has already taken in cheese and butter production. 
The work has been so full and practical and scientific, that 
those outside have the idea of some great manual having been 
all along used to guide its people in detail manipulation. 
Hence it can be at once inferred that the accumulation of 
annual reports, monthly bulletins, and lectures, could well be 
culled to make such a manual, and as nearly all the teaching 
and the success have been experimental for their special con¬ 
ditions, these notes might well stand for a Canadian text-book. 
Keeping to the strict tests that have emanated from Guelph and 
Ottawa—1876 to 1897 — we shall note them tersely as 
follows:— 


1. Mill from Improved Fastiirc, 

Two Shorthorn cross-bred cows were kept for five and a half 
months, or the grazing season, on two acres of three-year-old 
permanent pasture, and gave 7692 lb. of milk. During the 
same season and time one acre of similar pasture gave 6670 lb. 
of milk from two cows that at the same time added 217 lb. to 
their live-weight. These two cows voided about 4680 lb. of 
solid manure from this one acre. The milk from this pasture 
stood an average of— 

Water ..... 88*86 

Fat .... . 3-31 

Solids other than fat . . . 7-84 


100 
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The manure analysed gave— 


■\Vater 

. 


82*76 

Organic matter . 



12*03 

Insoluble matter 



2*09 

Iron and alumina 



1*03 

Lime 



*69 

Magnesia 



*21 

Nitrogen 



•25 

Undetermined, such as soda and potash 

•04 


100 


2 . Milh Ghnmcter in Winter. 

Due cow each of Ayrshire, Holstein, and Jersey, about four 
years old, and one month after calving, gave for five months of 
a winter milk per day:— 

l\u 

Ayrshire ..... 20 

Holstein ..... 22 

Jersey ..... 18 

Their milk from deep setting at 40° gave a cream percentage— 

Ayrshire ..... 12*81 

Holstein . . . . .11*68 

Jersey ..... 18*52 

And the butter from 100 lb. of that cream was— 

lb. 

Ayrshire . . . . . 37| 

Holstein ..... 30^ 

Jersey ..... 431 

And the dried cheese curd from 100 lb. milk, less 10 per 
cent, amounted to— 

lb. 

Ayrshire ..... 13.V 

Holstein ..... 10| 

Jersey ..... 14" 

Paragraph 2 represents 134 separate tests in cream, 12 in 
butter, and 12 in cheese. The highest individual churning was 
50 lb. per 100 of cream from Jersey. 

3. Milh CliarcLctcT in Summer. 

Prom the same cows in May and June on pasture, and in 


calf again, there were— 

Milk. 

Cream. 

Blitter. 

Cheese. 

Ayrshire. 

15 

14*7 

49*3 

15*7 

Holstein . 

21 

8*8 

31*0 

12*3 

Jersey 

22 

14*2 

611) 

17-3 
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So that, with three leading breeds, the milk quantity remained 
practically unchanged from winter to summer. In summer the 
cream was 2 per cent less, when, however, no less than 10 lb. 
more butter was got from the like weight of cream—from 37 lb. 
to 47 lb. on an average. In cheese the difference is equally 
striking—from 12*2 in winter to 15 lb. per 1000 lb. of milk in 
summer. The conduct of cow individuality is worth noting: 
the Ayrshire increased very prominently in cream, butter, and 
cheese proportions, from winter to summer—^indeed the only 
one to increase her cream percentage; that the Holstein de¬ 
creased in cream from 11*68 to 8*8, and yet held almost exactly 
to butter yield, may seem a contradiction; but the Jersey not 
only gave 4 per cent less cream proportion in summer, she 
actually gave 18 lb. more butter in summer from the 100 lb. of 
cream, and 30 lb. more from her cream tlian the Holstein did. 


4. Ctuiim ui Winter ftom Stmi Classes of Coirs, 


Jer«!ey 


Deep 

settiiii; 

It 40“. 

19*2 

Deep 
stttiiicr 
at 60“ 

11*2 

Diftfci 
K ncc. 

80 

Ajrsshire 


18*7 

9*5 

92 

Skoi thorn . 


17 8 

11*4 

6*4 

Shuithorn Cro«!«! 


15*6 

12*8 

2*8 

Aberdeen Poll 


12*7 

8*4 

4*3 

Galloway 


11*8 

6*2 

5*6 

Holstein 


10-0 

19 

8*1 

Mean 


16-1 

8*8 

6*3 


The setting cans were 20 inches deep and 8J diameter; milk 
was allowed to stand twenty-four hours before creaming, and 
750 separate tests v^erc ^mderteiken. 

The point is the really extraordinary difference of volume, or 
bulk, of cream in favour of a temperature of 40°. It will be 
observed that setting at 60° told best with the Shorthorn cross, 
or grade, for it gave only 2*8 more cream at 40°. 


5. Crfa7n 

i?i Summer, 

Deep 
bettioq 
at 40“. 

Detp 
settiDfe 
at O0“. 

Dillei- 

tnee 

Jei^ey 

20 0 

16*1 

89 

Ayrshire 

18*8 

15*5 

33 

Shorthorn Cios^ 

18*0 

13*8 

4*2 

Shorthorn . 

168 

12*9 

3*9 

Guernsey 

16*2 

11*1 

5*1 

Quebec grade 

14*0 

11*6 

2*5 

5*3 

Holstein 

13 8 

83 

Devon 

11*7 

7*5 

4*2 

Mean 

. 16*2 

12*1 

4*1 
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Comparing these, and allowing for the difference of breeds, 
and tying them with the previous winter results, there is an 
increase of 6 per cent more cream in summer by setting at 40°; 
but the large difference of 3‘5 per cent more during summer at 
60° than the same in winter, is a fact attributable, no doubt, to 
better rising conditions according to seasons. 

6 . Cream from Tc% Sources, in cmnpariwi with Ctntrifugal 


Abercleen Poll 

Separation. 

Setting 
at 60“. 
8*4 

Setting 
at 40°. 

l£-7 

Centri¬ 

fugal. 

11*6 

Ayrshire 



9*5 

18-7 

15*0 

Devon 



8*0 

... 

14*5 

Galloway 



6*2 

11*8 

14*6 

Guernsey 



5*0 

... 

7*1 

Jersey 



11*2 

19*2 

13-() 

Holstein 



1*9 

10*0 

11*9 

Quebec grade 



8*5 

... 

13*7 

Shorthorn . 



11*4 

17*8 

15*0 

Shorthorn grade 



12*8 

15*6 

14*7 

Mean 



8*5 

15*1 

13*1 


All these, I repeat, were obtained from December to May, 
and consequently under the more unnatural milk conditions. 
Through ten distinct sources, then, entailing some 135 separate 
experiments, milk was subjected to three conditions for the 
separation of its cream, the object being to test the power of 
the separator in comparison with the best-known deep methods. 
First note that in a temperature of 60° for twenty-four hours 
the outcome was 8*5 of cream, and at a temperature of 40° it 
rose to 15*1 \ that this great difference was the result of low 
cooling is clear; that 20° of lower temperature did raise about 
7 per cent more cream from ten different sources of milk is 
an important practical fact; and that the mean of the two 
temperatures allows about 2 per cent in favour of the separator 
—the while, nevertheless, that 40° on an average did better 
than the machine by 2 per cent. 


The Chemical Analysis of Milk from Ten Sources in Winter. 




Water. 

Fat. 

Solids other 
than fat. 

Jersey 


84*55 

7*35 

8*10 

Shorthorn . 


85*17 

5*63 

9*20 

Ontario grade 


86*75 

4*65' 

8*60 

Ayrshire . 


88*20 

4*60 

7*20 

Devon 


86*70 

4*45 

8*85 

Shorthorn grade , 

. 

87*40 

4*40 

8*20 
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Water. 

Tit 

Solids otliei 
than tit 

Galloway .... 

85*72 

4*38 

9 90 

(iJiiebec grade 

87*20 

4*00 

8 80 

Hol&tein .... 

87*45 

3-55 

9 00 

Aberdeen Poll 

88*43 

2*87 

8*70 

Mean .... 

86*77 

4*58 

8*68 

Gompaii«'On w ith British mean 

87*25 

3 60 

9*25 


The extreme of percentage of water was 88*43 from Aberdeen 
Poll, and 84*55 of that of Jersey. The lowest butter-fat, 2*40, 
was from Aberdeen Poll, and the highest, 7 50, from Jersey, and 
the reader can easily make a whole lecture from such a table. 
The milk was all sent to the laboratory by numbers only, with¬ 
out a name, and came back so well defined by “ breed-character” 
—photographed, as it were, in nearly every sample. 

And yet to asseit that the whole position is unmistakably 
one of breeds leads to this trouble:— 

Beefing. Daiiying. 

- 5 63 

4*38 
2*87 

4-46 
7*35 
4*60 
3*35 

4*26 4*93 

A peculiar agreement on the whole. But look at another 
presentation of the record ;— 


Galloway 
Aberdeen Poll 
Devon 
Jeisey 
Ayrshire . 
Holstein . 


8 . The Chemical Analysis of Milh from similar Sonrcfs 
during Summer, 


Ayr«shire 


Watei. 

84*75 

Fat. 

6*85 

Jersey . 


80*15 

5*h9 

Shorthorn 


86*85 

4*35 

Quebec grade . 


87*10 

4*15 

Hohtein 


88*80 

3 90 

Devon . 


89 00 

3*80 

Shorthorn grade 


87*45 

3 65 



87'10 

4*66 


So that summer conditions may have, therefore, added about 
1 per cent more water, slightly reduced the butter-fat, and thus 
all over, variety of food and physical conditions appear to have 
had little effect in changing the constituents of milk throughout 
a number of breeds. 
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9. Si-ie of Buttcr-Glohiles in 2hllc, 

Another interesting and important experiment was carried 
out with so many breeds under precisely equal conditions, to 
test tlu size of hutter-glolules in milk, in which experiment as 
many as 221 observations were undertaken during the winter 
months with a microscope magnifying up to 670 diameters. 



Average time 
after ealvmg. 
Months. 

Size of large 
globules. 

Pei cent of small 
globules. 

Aberdeen Poll . 

1 

1*40 

•33 

Jersey . 

6 

1*39 

•33 

Ontaiio grade . 

2 

1*37 

•33 

Holstein 

2 

1*27 

•50 

Shorthorn 

3 

1*25 

•60 

Galloway 

3 

1*14 

•66 

Devon . 

4 

1*06 

•33 

Ayrshire 

7 

1*00 

•50 

Shorthorn grade 

6 

•93 

•40 

Guernsey 

8 

•93 

•64 

Quebec grade . 

6 

•78 

•50 

Hereford 

8 

*50 

•68 

Mean 

. 5 

1-08 

•48 


There having been no standard to compare by in the past, and 
as the proportion of an inch when into the hundreds and 
thousands is impossible to grasp, common though the quotation 
be, the Guelph authorities called the size of butter-globules in 
milk simply I’OO, and so on up and down, as applicaHe to their 
diameter. But as the milk of the Ayrshire breed has been well 
known, it was used as a standard or unit; so that whatever 
microscope may now be used anywhere, it would be best to 
follow this Ayrshire standard and call it 1*00. Hence it may 
be useful and interesting to reproduce here the followiog exact 
copy of the diagrams (Fig, 24) that were used for this Canadian 
work, where, fortunately, as many as ten different breeds were 
illustrated. 

In examining the table, take the Ayrshire with its valuation 
of 100 and its proportion of small-sized ones as equal to one- 
half—above and below this observe the variety of the sizes. 
The table indicates generally that size of globules has nothing 
to do with a dairy breed or type as against a beefing one; that, 
nevertheless, the Shorthorn and Aberdeen Poll hold a high place 
over the standard; that the proverbially rich Jersey and poor- 
quality Holstein are equally high, yet all differing very much in 
per cent of small globules. The diagrams are not made exactly as 
seen under the microscope, because there would be more variety 
of sizes; but, giving one size (the larger) as the mean of the largest 
globules of each class, we can by the unaided eye more readily 






ABDNtOLL 


JERSEY 


GST GRADE 



DEVOK AYRSHIRE S H. GRADE 



j 00 1.00 .95 


GUERNSEY Q GRADE HEREFORD 



03 ,76 .50 

Fi^ 24 —Sutter tflalulei> in Milk 
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make comparisons. The small ones are merely introduced to 
make the general appearance more natural, and therefore have 
no actual connection with the results tabulated. That two 
beefing types should head and end the list may be noted as 
singular. 

10. The Sir^e of Bvtter-Oldbides in relatioa to Cream obtained 

by Setting, 

This need be but a simple statement with little comment, and 
first the statement of facts:— 


Aberdeen Poll . 

GlobiQe. 

Size. 

1*40 

Cream 
Mean at 

00“ and 40“. 

10-5 

Fat by chemical 
analysis. 

2-87 

Jersey . 

1*38 

15-2 

7*35 

Holstein 

1*27 

6*0 

3*35 

Shorthorn 

1-25 

14*6 

6*63 

Galloway 

1*14 

9-0 

4-38 

Ayrshire 

1-00 

14*1 

4*60 

Shorthorn gmde 

•93 

14*2 

4*40 


It would be natural reasoning to say that the larger the 
globules the more cream in the shortest time, because of their 
size floating easier and coming to the surface more rapidly: this 
is upon the supposition that globules are numerous, or, in other 
words, that the milk is rich in fat. In addition, therefore, to 
the cream obtained by a mean of deep setting in two low 
temperatures, look also at the chemical analysis of the milk; 
the only agreement of the three things is in the case of Jersey 
and Shorthorn, so that the inference is that large globules do 
exist in “thin” milk—example Holstein—and that thin milk 
so-called is because it does not give off its cream readily, as 
example the Galloway, which does possess over an average pro¬ 
portion of fat, as well as an over-average size of butter-globule. 

11, Chnrning in relation to Size of Batfer-Clohde, 

This was evidently a pert practical experiment, if not one of a 
highly scientific character—^it was both, let us say—on a simple 


enough fact, thus:— 

Tune cbaming. 

Globule. 

S -Summer. 


Minutes. 

Size. 

W.= Winter. 

Guernsey 

10 

2*00 

S. 

Jersey . 

17 

1*64 

S.W, 

Ayrshire 

22 

1*45 

ir 

Devon , 

24 

1*33 

ri 

Holstein 

40 

1*51 

ri 

Holstein Shorthorn 

40 

1*33 

(1 

Shorthorn grade 

40 

1*22 

II 

Mean 

28 

1*50 
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This must be interesting to every dairyman; the usual idea 
of temperature and ripeness of cream as chief regulators in 
“butter-making” must he respectfully acknowledged, but the 
size of globules is also evidently no inconsiderable factor in the 
act. During both winter and summer an exact record of the 
time occupied in the churning of butter from all the sources 
named, and all conditions inside man’s ken, were of course 
attended to at a temperature of 62°. As the seasons are not 
separated in this abstract, the reader will remember that the 
average time of churning in winter was twenty-five minutes, 
and thirty in summer. 

In every case but one, time and size of globules agree in 
a very marked manner—the short time and the large globules 
being inseparable; step b}^ step the churning-time led up from 
ten minutes with 2*00 as the globule size, to forty minutes and 
a butter-globule of 1*22. The exception is that of Holstein, 
which, though possessing an average globule of 1*51 (the exact 
average having been 1 = 50) took as much as forty minutes to 
bring butter; the extremes were twenty and fifty-three minutes. 
Now, while the Holstein had always given a good average 
globule of the larger kind, it had also much heavy cream, as 
clearly shown in other reports from Guelph. 

12. Clieeti-malcing 

A well-planned, well-executed, and extensively arranged 
cheese-making experiment—averaging 300 lb. of milk every 
time—was undertaken at Guelph the whole season of 1894, 
the results of which are well worth studying:— 



Per cent 
fat. 

Uilk 

Cliee&e 

1 cured. 

Lb. milk 
for 1 of 
cbecsc. 

Cheese 
lor 1 lb. 
fat 

Pat left 
m wIkj. 

May 

3-64 

lb 

2100 

j lb. 

' 200 

11*11 

2*47 

*25 J, 
*19" 

June 

3'89 

1«^0() 

177 

10 14 

2*53 

July 

3-53 

18U0 

245 

11*06 

2*58 

*27 J, 
*23" 

August . 

3*59 

1800 

ICO 

11*25 

2*47 

September . 

3-50 

1800 

174 

10*90 

2*65 

*12 

October. 

3*75 

1500 

193 

10*16 

2*63 

*14 

November 

3-67 

1800 

176 

10*25 

2*66 

■12J 


Summed up, the year’s results show— 

1. A difference of 113 lb. cheese in favour of the richer milk. 

2. A difference of 1*3 lb. milk in favour of richer milk. 

3. A difference of *15 lb. cheese in favour of the poorer milk 

per each pound of fat. 
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4. The loss of fat in whey was *19 per cent for the richer 

milk, and *18 per cent for the poorer, 

5. The results indicate that adding 1 or even 2 per cent to 

the fat reading in their tests is more nearly correct than 
paying by weight of milk, or by the fat alone. 

6 . The highest average score of cheese made was in the 

group where milk ranged from 3*55 to 4*00 per cent 
of fat. 


13. Ensilage and Turnips. 

As a third special test between maize ensilage and swede 
turnips in milk production from November to March, with four 
cows equally matched as regards class and time since calving, 
alternating each lot every month, we have the following:— 

The average daily consumption of food was— 

Ensilage 30 lb., hay 9 lb., and bran 13 lb. 

Turnips 30 lb., i? 9 lb., ti 13 lb. 

The cows on ensilage began with 1187 lb. and closed with 
1207 lb. per head each in live-weight, and on turnips from 1185 
to 1192 lb., the produce being per head daily— 

lb. Percent. 

From ensilage . . 28 9] 

From turnips ... 29 9*" 

The balancing of everything in this experiment is very 
striking. 

Indidduality and Feeding. 

As a fitting finish to these notes on Canadian experiments, 
I beg to give what may be called an undiscovered check in the 
feeding of a milch cow at Guelph. They had an ordinary 
Shorthorn cross, fifteen years old, that had been nursing a calf 
for seven months, and was set aside to be dried off by hand¬ 
milking once a-day after the calf weaned. At that time she 
was giving a little under 10 lb. milk daily, and as she would 
not respond to this drying, even upon reduced food, the 
authorities set her aside for this experiment—^they called it, 
“ Educating the cow.” 

Choice was made of the following rations in this education:— 


1st ration: Hay 12 lb., swede turnips 10 lb., mangolds 10 lb., carrots ii)* 
4 lb., maize 3 lb., and barley 3 lb. . . .42 

2nd as above, and 3 lb. oats, and 3 lb. middlings 48 

3rd as above, and 3 lb. bran ... 51 

4th as above, and 3 lb. pease . . 54 

5tli as above, and 3 lb. linseed-meal . 57 

6th as above, and 3 lb. cotton-seed-meal . 60 


7th four-year-old peimanent pasture alone, as described 

previously, quantity unknown 
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Thus, step by step, the cow was treated to meals increasing in 
quantity and nutritive ratio, week after week, and in order to 
dissipate any influence from the previous week’s treatment, one 
week was allowed between each new ration before actual test¬ 
ing began, so that the whole period extended over fourteen 
weeks—^milking twice a-day, feeding three times, with plenty 
water, salt, and moderate exercise. She was not put in calf 
again, and hence food was only used for self-maintenance and 
milk production. 

The story of results is given in the appended table. The 
milk did not increase materially in quality, nor did the cow 
increase or lose in her own weight. One thing very marked 
during experiment was the unsatiable appetite — apparently 
never satisfied until put to grass, when, of course, they did not 
know how" much she consumed. 

In the table notice the very marked agreement between the 
milk received and the amount of food digested, which latter fact, 
remember, is according to the chemist. In every instance they 
are near enough to be called copies of each other; for example, 
ration 1, with its 13^ lb. digested material and its milk issue 
of 20 lb. a-day, is just of itself—ia, 13J and 6J, equal 20; 
lation 5, having 22 lb. digested and a milk issue of 33 lb., is 
exactly 22-(-11 = 33; and so on with the others. No. 7, as 
pasture, was not given; but reverse the calculation and obtain 
28 as the equivalent of its digestibility: 28 and 14 make 42 lb. 
milk, as representing the high-feeding value of 1:4:50, or 1 of 
albumen to 4^ of carbohydrates simply:— 




Bation. 

lb. 

Feeding value. 

Milk^per 

Bation 1 digested 

134 

1:7 :37 

20 

II 

2 It 


1 : 7 :15 

23 

If 

3 II 

18 

1: 6 : 75 

27 

fi 

4 II 

201 

1:6 ;99 

32 

M 

0 II 

22 

1 : 5 :03 

33 

l» 

6 II 

23 

1 :4 ; 78 

3C 

II 

7 pasture 

. 

. 1 : 4:60 

42 


Wliat these Kqjcruimits have done for Canada, 

Thus, abstractly, we have gone through a forest of farm life 
and one of its tributaries, that British readers as a whole can 
only have had glimpses of in the short past; and now that we 
possess a fair gathering of the experimental cream of the 
branches named, we may indulge in a sort of congratulatory 
note. 

Wisely, Canada has made no advance-dip into the praises of 
its agricultural experimentations—^reserving maybe to herself 
any wider application of principles and facts, as England herself 
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could well do with reference to farm stock, by the way. But, 
have the various problems so far elaborated not shown several 
irregular lines of previous practice, and some new and bright 
ones for Canadian rural economy^—not forgetting the valuable 
confirmations of others for and against progress ? 

Eemember that Canada, because of her comparative youth 
and stimulating alliances, has had, so to speak, to do more 
private experimentation than smaller and older mother-lands 
ever needed to do, and so the systemised material now accumu¬ 
lating upon her comes with less force and therefore less noise iu 
this steady science and art of the world’s farming. 

Did the axe-men and grain-growers of the Dominion forty 
years ago imagine that ere the close of the century they would 
not only be in actual possession of great numbers of distinct 
types of established European cattle and sheep, but would have 
them repeated again and again with their successive progeny— 
put through their own conditions of life to prove how far the 
characteristics they brought would withstand three thousand 
miles of a great continent? 

Did those same men think that even their children—not 
waiting for another generation—would ever grow and export 
and itndersell the farmers of Britain in beef, cheese, and pork, 
and also would be asked to send experts to the old land to teach 
how a superior cheese—the world’s cheese—should be made? 
So fast and famous became the science-bound cheddar of Canada, 
that even the writer remembers the day of splitting hairs for 
“ acid ” strength, and of obtaining a “ long-one ” (the hot-iron 
test) on a maturing curd. 

Then came the day of butter-fat, as has been shown, and 
whether a globule had or had not a pellicle to keep it together. 
The butter-making story of Canada began about the ’Eighties, 
and that it is spreading bravely but slowly is but evidence of 
man’s limitations when two good things (cheese and buttei) 
have to come from one source in one country. If I remember 
correctly, Holland is the exception of being able to export both 
articles to a large extent capita, but then it is Dutch cheese 
only. 

So also with swine, which, because of pliability, have not 
needed much Canadian thought—other than raw vei^sus cooked 
food; so that in association with so much prominent dairying, 
pork yet stands in the foreground of simple, practical, Canadian 
economy. 


VOL XII. 
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FAMOUS highla:xd bulls and cows. 

By James. Cameron, ‘The Dundee Adveidiser,’ Dundee. 

It is a happy circumstance that the once common yet rather 
empirical method of classifying Highland cattle under three 
branches, as well as a more recent fashion of grouping the breed 
under tlie dual orders of Highland and West Highland, has 
passed away. There is one “ fold ” and one Herd-Book. But an 
excuse can be found for the classifications of other days. Soil, 
climate, and restricted use of sires effect remarkable differentia¬ 
tions in the course of so short a period as twenty years, and 
when the foundation elements had one distinctive family stamp. 


Odour, 

Much need not be made of a colour scheme in tribal history. 
Early in the century, and far back as any scanty writings and 
traditions are available, the standard colour* of the Hebridean 
cattle was black; but the dark shade was no doubt due to selec¬ 
tion, as there was for long a belief that the blacks were constitu¬ 
tionally the strongest and the most profitable. The existence of 
brown or donn —an approximation to black, with light colouring 
round the muzzle and along the spinal column—^goes far back in 
western aimals, and points to the fact that dark reds were 
favoured by some breeder-s. A black-brindled bull mated with 
dark-red cows is very apt to leave browns, especially if the 
females ate of the dark-muzzled or bus dvbh order. But if black 
1 m easily retained, there is no special difficulty in causing a sway 
from medium shades to broken colours, pale yellows and silver 
duns almost meiging into white. 

On the mainland variety of colouring has been popular from 
time immemorial. Thirty or forty years ago, and farther away, 
many graziers had a liking for the Chaisfhionn or white-marked 
stock, because they considered the cows to be good milkers and 
the steers to be kindly feeders. In more recent times the 
Sgiathach marking—consisting of winged or scalloped breaks 
from the underline—has given a family name to one of the most 
distinguished of prize-winning strains. Bu t streaks and patches 
of white are not now in special favour. 

Noted Folds. 

The oldest herd or fold of Highland cattle in the west, taken 
m unbroken descent, is that at Balranald. The young laird 




Fig. 25. —Highland Cow and Calf. 

Bred by Mr D. M'Laren, Com'cliroiie, Gallaiitler. Winner of First Prize at Perth Highland Shew in 1S61. From a painting by Gonrhiy St«*ell 

ill the Hall of the Highland and Agricultural Society. 
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of Balranald is the twelfth of his line on the Uist property; 
and his father, Mr Alexander Macdonald of Balranald and 
Edenwood, states that his ancestors in the west, according to 
family tradition, always had the native cattle. As the Mac¬ 
donald family has occupied Balranald or its neighbourhood 
since the fourteenth century, the fold of cattle has in a pre¬ 
eminent degree the claims of long descent. In the first volume 
of the Herd-Book a yellow bull, Seillein (481), evidently from 
a white-marked strain of cows, is registered as having been 
calved at Balranald in 1806, and a black son of the yellow, 
entered as ilorchuis (365), was calved in 1810. 

The grand herd at Poltalloch is probably the oldest on the west 
mainland, as it was founded in 1790. On the central mainland 
the Breadalbane and Trossachs country must be accorded pride 
of place as the breeding-ground for long generations of cattle 
which have gone far to make the breed what it now is in size, 
picturesqueness, and grazing importance. There must have 
been excellent folds of Highland cattle in Glenlyon, the 
Trossachs, and neighbourhood, at the beginning of the present 
century. The oldest men in these districts, linking their own 
recollections to those of their fathers, are sometimes inclined to 
doubt whether the breed has made a substantial improvement 
under the gentler conditions of recent times; but in weighing 
such informal judgments allowance must be made for the 
glamour of early associations. 

Two of the most notable breeders and graziers in the Glenlyon 
quarter at the beginning of the century were the brothers Stewart, 
afterwards so noted in the West. The older of the two—^Mr 
Donald Stewart, father of the late Mr John Stewart of Ensay— 
went to Lewis in 1802. ffis younger brother, Mr Archibald 
Stewart, followed soon after from Garth, and the two took the 
farm of Park, where they established a fold of Highland cattle 
with the best of their Perthshire stocks and some western 
strains. In 1809 Mr Donald Stewart took the farm of Lus- 
kintyre in Harris, where he continued to breed cattle for nearly 
fifty yeai-s. Mr John Stewart, who was bom in 1825, trans¬ 
ferred a portion of the Luskintyre stock to Dnntulm in 1844. 
There the cattle remained till i882, when they were removed 
to Scorrybreck and Ensay, Mr John Stewart falling heir to the 
latter on the death of his uncle, Mr Archibald Stewart. 

So far as the writer has been able to learn, Mr Donald Stewart 
relied a good deal on mating the very best Island strains of 
cows with first-class Perthshire bulls. The late Mr John 
Stewart, who rarely sought an out-cross for his broadly founded 
herd, was fortunate in having some grand families of cows— 
the best being the Guanaehs, tracing back to a cow bought by 
Mr Donald Stewart at Corrie in Skye; the Targeals, from one 
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of the heifers taken out of Glenlyon in 1802; the Donnachs, 
probably of western origin; and the Shellays, from Harris or 
the island of Shellay on the outer side. 

Mr D. A. Stewart says that the bulls Craig-an-Eigh and 
Monachyle, whose names figure prominently at the foundations 
of Ensay and Scorrybreck pedigrees, were of Monachyle breed¬ 
ing ; that Tarbh Herrach was bred at Luskintyre, and Oorrie- 
chatchan at Corrie. Mr Donald Stewart considered the Gorrie 
cattle of his day to be the best in Skye. Between 1820 and 
1840 the cattle bred by the “Chesthill” Stewarts at Auch, 
Cashlie, and Chesthill were famous all over Scotland. During 
the second half of the period referred to Mr Charles Stewart had 
an admirable race of cattle on his beautiful Glenlyon property. 
At Cashlie his brother, Mr John Stewart, kept a fold of the 
first rank. The two stocks had far-reaching infiuence, and their 
power for good was frankly acknowledged by all unprejudiced 
judges. 

Famom Animals, 

With reference to famous bulls and cows it is difiBcult to 
glean much information of special value when one seeks beyond 
1866 or so, and the repetitions and changes in names of animals, 
also the want of names and of colour-guides, render the task of 
sifting any scraps of written matter extremely unsatisfactory. 
Looking over the prize-lists of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society for 1822-56, the seeker after "Highland” lore is struck 
with the fact that the picturesque breed had a wide range in 
the Scotland of those days. Prominent among the prize-winners 
for the years in question were—Mr James Dickson, Dunse; 
Sir John Maxwell of Pollok; Mr Peter MTntyre, Tighnablair, 
who won wfith bull and cow at Perth in 1829; Earl Gower; 
the Earl of Ormelie; Mr Charles Stewart of ChesthiU; the 
Marquis of Breadalbane, whose name appears for the first time 
at Perth in 1836; the Messrs Stewart, Lewis and Harris; Mr 
Colin Campbell of Jura; the Duke of Sutherland; Mr William 
Grant, Ruthven; Mr Heil Malcolm of Poltalloch; Mr Donald 
Macdonald, Craigruie; the Eight Hon. Duncan M'Heill of 
Colonsay; and Messrs G. & J. G. Smith, Minmore, who won in 
bulls at the Paris International Show of 1856. 

Between 1840 and 1856 the Breadalbane and Chesthill cattle 
were in great renown, and in the west, Poltalloch, which had 
from time to time drawn on the best sources—^Taymouth among 
the rest—was long noted for the size and excellence of its 
cattle. 

Eor many years previous to 1860 Breadalbane was acknow¬ 
ledged to be well ahead of all competitors. The cattle were of 
splendid size and bone, remarkably free from coarseness, soft 
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and ricli in their hair, and the cows, which weie nearly all 
through very good milkers, had noble heads, the sweep of horn 
in many cases being most majestic. One or two strains in the 
herd were rather long, strong, and full below the eye, still the 
cattle as a group commanded the enthusiastic admiration of 
the best judges. The herd was founded about 1830 with the 
finest blood obtainable in the county. Some excellent females 
were obtained from Chesthill, and two very fine bulls were 
bought from a famous breeder and judge—the late Mr John 
Anderson, Braes of Foss. The second of these bulls came out 
as a Highland Society winner. For many years the Marquis 
also kept an excellent herd at Luing, and interchange of bulls 
between the two breeding-grounds was carried on with a rare 
amount of judgment. The sale of the Taymouth cattle in 1863, 
the purchase of the largest and best lot by Duke George of 
Atholl, and the fine drafts taken by Poltalloch and the Duke 
of Hamilton, can only be noted in passing. 

It may be interesting, however, to state that the late Mr 
John Stewart, Bochastle, who was not a buyer at the Taymouth 
dispersal, attended most perseveringly at many of the earlier 
Atholl spare-stock sales, and also purchased privately from Old 
Blair when he had an opportunity. Among Mr Stewart’s pur¬ 
chases from Atholl were the bulls Glentilt (295) and Daibhidh 
Buidhe; a black Dubh Cbiar cow, the ancestress of the 
Sgiathachs, and another black cow Mairi Dubh. But after he 
had worked up his own large herd to a high standard of excel¬ 
lence, handsome offers induced Mr John Stewart to sell a good 
many of his choicest to Mr James Duncan of Benmore. In one 
year nine three-year-old heifers, among them a black Nannie 
and a dun Sgiathach, went from Bochastle to Benmore, and 
along with them there went the famous bull Boderick Dubh 
(451). The purchase of Mr Duncan’s cattle in 1887 by Mr 
Valentine Smith of Ardtornish was the most important “ High¬ 
land ” event of its time. 

The best bull at the Highland Show of 1857 was the three- 
year-old Calum Dubh of Poltalloch (76), shown by Mr li. D. 
Campbell of Jura, and bred by Mr Neil Campbell from 
Mhaldag, a co^v of the Ribhinn family by the Luskintyre bull 
Prince Charlie II., which again was ot the Guanach strain. 

At Perth Highland Show in 1861 a famous bull appeared in 
the aged class, this being the Marquis of Breadalbane’s five- 
year-old brindle Duntroon (177), sire of the great bull Donull 
Euadh (144), the potent force at the base of the Atholl 
herd. 

Passing into the Poltalloch herd, Duntroon took first and 
gold medal for Mr Malcolm at the Battersea International Show 
of 1862, and along with two other Perthshire-bred bulls—Glen- 
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]yon (290) and Criiian of Poltalloch (124)—he proved of im¬ 
mense influence in the noted Argyllshire herd. Stock by these 
bulls came out well in substance, and the eastern impression 
was strengthened in after-years by the purchase of the Atholl- 
bred bulls, Gille Dubh (250) and the champion Caluni 
Eiabhach (82). A notable stock bull, also in Mr Malcolm’s 
herd, was Tear-a-Bhaile of Ormaig (204), which brought in 
Duntulm and Monachyle blood with marked effect. One of 
the most characteristic cows left at Poltalloch by the Ormaig 
bull was the wide-framed robust-looking Mhaldag (64) (flg. 26), 



Fig. 26 —Hi&hlvnd Cow, “Mhvldvg” ^ 64 ). 

Bled bj Ml John Malcolm ot Poltalloch. Wiimci of Fust Pnzt at Uumfiieb Hiolilaii<l Show, ISSo 


which won at Dumfries in 1886 as a five-year-old against the 
Ensay cows Eibhiun Lurach and Donnach Eiabhach. 

Crinan, a sappy, good-sized yellow—one of the best sires ever 
used at Poltalloch—was bred by the late Mr John McLaren 
at Monzie, Blair Atholl, in 1858, and took first and special for 
Mr Malcolm at Kelso Highland Show in 1863. At that show 
Poltalloch had first in the younger class of heifers with a 
magnificent red—Molachag I. (540), bred at Taymouth and 
sired by Duntroon. 

At Stirling Highland Show in the following year Molachag 
led the three-year-olds, and at Glasgow in 1867 she headed a 
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grand class of cows, her stiffest opponents being the Bread- 
albane-bred Proiseag Odhar and Mhaigdean L (580), from Atholl 
and Poltallooh respectively. Mhaigdean steadily improved 
■with age, and appearing as a five-year-old at Aberdeen, she took 
the place of honour in a fine class of cows, the third prize¬ 
winner that day being the Duke of Atholl's Mairi Dubh, 
afterwards sold to Bochastle. At the Aberdeen Show Mr 
Malcolm was also fortunate in the aged bull class with the 
four-year-old red Oscar (399), a son of Crinan, out of the Tay- 
mouth Jess, by Duntroon. A year later Molachag crowned an 
unbroken career of success by taking the medium gold medal at 
Edinburgh. 

Reverting again to the Kelso Highland Show of 1863, we find 
that the Duke of Atholl then exhibited and took first prizes with 
three Breadalbane-bred animals, the equals of which have not 
probably been shown since that time by one man at any High¬ 
land fixture. The animals were the two-year-old Donull Ruadh 
(144), of the Fasaidh or Fassie family—one of the best at 
Breadalbane—^the six-year-old red cow Rosie I, by Donull 
Odhar, and the dun three-year-old Queen I., by the same sire, 
and member of a strain held in supreme favour at Taymouth. 

Taken all round, Donull Ruadh was one of the finest High¬ 
land buUs ever bred, for he was at once a show animal of the 
front rank and a magnificent success as a stock-getter. In 1864 
he took first prize as a three-year-old; in the following year he 
won in the aged class, and carried the special prize as best bull 
on the ground. For three years in succession he then appeared 
and took the medium gold medal, being latterly in the possession 
of the Hon. lAdy Menzies, Rannoch Lodge. It is to be regretted 
that a portrait of this great bull is not now to be had. 

Donull Ruadh’s most distinguished son at Old Blair was the 
redFear-a-Bhaile(199), which was out of the picturesque yellow 
cow Lili, a daughter of Donull Odhar, with soft flowing hair 
and back-swirling horn. As a show bull Fear-a-Bhaile had 
perhaps a slight advantage over his sire. Judged by the old 
Taymouth standard, he was not the biggest of bulls; but he 
weighed well, and was practically perfect for symmetry, style, 
and hair. Like ids sire, he had a clean record at the Highland 
Shoves, and might indeed have been champion as a three-year-old j 
but the judges of those days always liked to keep the supreme 
honour of the day for the aged class. 

Fear-a-Bhaile’s turn came in 1869, when, as a four-year-old, 
he led the aged class at the Edinburgh Highland Show. Sold 
to the Earl of Seafield, he became the sire of some grand females 
^eh as Bynach Ruadh (685), the first prize three-year-old at 
Edinburgh in 1877; Countess II. (686), the winning cow at 
Dumfries in 1878; and Dulnan (687), the leading cow at Kelso 
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in 1880. He also left a number of very good bulls, among 
these being "Wallace II. of Seafield (549), the red which won at 
the Aberdeen ffighland Show of 1876 in the aged class. 

Two notable exhibitors came strongly to the front during the 
’Sixties. These were Mr John Stewart, Duntulm (afterwards of 
Ensay), and Mr Eobert Peter, Urlar. Mr Donald M'Laren, 
Corrychrone, was also a prominent winner in those years, but 
especially towards the end of the period referred to, with fine 
handsome cattle. Mr Stewart’s most &mous animal, upon the 
whole, in the course of the ’Sixties, was the grand big wide¬ 
headed Targeal Eiabhach (799), which won as a three-year-old 
heifer at Glasgow in 1867, and as a cow at Edinburgh in 1869. 
Targeal was a most characteristic cow, and a true breeder. Her 
sire, the black bull Lord Macdonald (345), did great good at 
Duntulm. Mr Peter’s beautiful cattle were much admired by 
genuine stockmen of every degree who chanced to have Bpare 
hours while on a visit to the charming neighbourhood of Aber- 
feldy and Taymoutb. Some of his best cattle were closely 
related to the Taymouth and Ohesthill strains. One of Mr 
M'Laren’s most noted an i ma l s was his beautiful yellow cow 
which won the first prize at the Perth Highland Show in 1861. 
This fine cow is represented in fig. 25, reproduced for Stephens’ 
‘ Book of the Farm ’ from Gourlay Steell’s painting in the Hall 
of the Highland and Agricultural Society. 

Many famous animals ran their course in the ’Seventies. 
The Perth Highland Show of 1871 was a very strong one all 
round. Fear-a-Bhaile of AthoU, shown from Castle Grant, 
Targeal Eiabhach of Ensay, and Eibhinn III. of Poltalloeh, were 
on the ground for medium gold medals; Mr John Stewart, 
Duntulm, led in the aged class of bulls and took the special 
prize with the brindle Sgiathanach Og (491), by the black bull 
Geobach (220); Mr John Malcolm had the best of it in the 
two-year-old class of bulls with Duntulm Og (182), a grandson 
of Geobach out of the Breadalbane-bred Jessie (523), by Dun- 
troon; the Duke of Atholl had the lead in cows with Young 
Queen, winner of first in the two-year-old heifer class at Aber¬ 
deen in 1868, and daughter of the Breadalbane-bred Queen I. 
already noted; Mr Malcolm won in the heifer classes, his three- 
year-old, Bealach (469), being a splendid dun, by Crinan, out of 
the show cow Mhaigdean. 

Among the famous bulls shown during the 1873-79 period 
were the Duke of AthoU’s Sgiathanach (489), bred at Duntulm, 
the Duntulm An-T-Eilanach (12), and Prionnsa Tearlaoh II. 
(427); Mr James Duncan’s Bochastle-bred Donnacha Ban Nan 
Oran (155) (fig. 27), and the Duke of AthoU’s Calum Eiabhach 
(82); and among the females one might note the Bochastle 
N’Odhar, grand-dam of Proiseag Dubh (783), Eiabhach Mho- 
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lach, from the same herd; the Duke ot Atholl’s pretty yellow 
cow Buidheag, and Te Paiadh Mhor; and a most remarkable 
succession from Duntulni—Targeal Beag (797), Ribhinn Lurach 
(1304) (fig. 28), and Guanach III. (789). 

Sgiathanach made his first appearance as a two-year-old at 
the Stirling Highland Show of 1873, when he was placed 
second to the TJrlar bull Gille Dubh (161), but the famous 
Duntulm-bred brindle led easily the following year at Inver¬ 
ness, and would have been very ill to beat when four and five 
years old. He was a somewhat dark brindle, of good size, 
with a handsome head, fairly clean neck, and well-balanced 
body set on short substantial legs, and he had the indefinable 
“ something ” which takes the eye of a judge who is on the out¬ 
look for a stock bull. His most famous son in the Atholl herd 
was Calum Biabhach (fig. 29), and he left; a magnificent lot of 
females, such as Te Eiabhach (35), probably the widest-headed 
cow calved within the memory of any show-goer; Eosie III. 
(34); Donnag; Donnagll. (26); Donnag Og (27); andN’Odhar 
Mhor, all cows of great scale and the grandest breeding pioper- 
ties. After being several seasons at Old Blair, Sgiathanach was 
acquired by Mr Duncan M'Diarmid, who used him with great 
efiect at Gamusericht, All in all, be was probably the best 
breeding bull of his time, and it is to be regretted that his full 
pedigree was not put on record for the first volume of the Herd- 
Book. Mr D. A. Stewart states that he was by Ludau Og (346) 
and out of Donnach Faidach by Lord Macdonald (345), grand- 
dam Donnach Dubh by Broken Horn, a Monachyle bull As 
the dams of Lndan Og and Lord Macdonald were by Broken 
Horn, it will bo seen that Sgiathanach was strongly inbred to 
Monachyle blood. The extent and form of the inbreeding 
account for the striking impressiveness of the bull when put 
to cows of old Perthshire strains, 

An-T-Eilanach (12), a brindle with an unbeaten career, had 
a very considerable reputation in his time as a show bull. lie 
was by Sgiathanach Og, already referred to, and his dam 
Guanach Og was by Duntulm Eiabhach (183), a son of Geo- 
bach (220). Piionnsa Tearlach II., the leading two-year-old 
and three-year-old of his time, was of the Donnach family, and 
through his sire Eob Eoy (440), the winning aged bull at 
Edinburgh Highland Show in 1877, he was related to Sgiath¬ 
anach Og. Prionnsa Tearlach II. was a first-class stock bull, 
his females being of conspicuous merit. He is not to be con¬ 
founded with the Poltalloch-bred red Prionnsa Tearlach (426), 
some time the property of Mr Archibald Turner, Kilchamaig, 
and afterwards a splendid success in the fine herd of the late 
Duke of Sutherland. That hull was of the Eibhinn family, and 
by Gille Dubh of Atholl (250). 




Fig 28— “Ribhinn Lur^ch ’ (1304) Bull Cali 
B ied by the late Mr John Stewait of Biisiy L-ittcrlj the proieit> of Mx T T Townley Pirkor 
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Donnacha Ban had the poetic " Wan Oran ” added to his name 
after he left Bochastle, in honour, one supposes, of the untutored 
Celtic genius Duncan Ban McIntyre, the composer of many an 
oran or song still of potency in the West Highlands. Donnacha 
Ban, a light dun in colour, had well-set horns of great quality, 
a beautiful brow, with soft hair hanging like a sporran. His 
general shapes were good, and he stood straight on strong legs; 
but he was not specially deep in rib. Mr James Duncan won 
with him in the two-year-old class of 1877, where Calum 
Pdabhach stood third; but at Perth two years later Donnacha 
Ban had to stand second to the Atholl bull. Still undaunted, 
Mr Duncan sent his light dun to Kelso in 1880, where he won 
first and special prizes. As a breeding bull Donnacha Ban gave 
the Benmore herd an immense lift. His cows and heifers were 
well entitled to the epithet of cfi^odh hoidheach (beautiful cattle), 
and they bred remarkably, as Benmore and Ardtornish prize- 
lists can bear witness. 

Calum Eiabhach of Atholl took some time in coming to his 
best. He was a grandson of Queen I., being out of Wancy, a 
fine cow by Oscar, a son of Donull Ruadh, and was built on a 
large massive scale. He had a noble masculine countenance, 
a long, deep, and wide frame, sappy skin, and bones of the 
real old Breadalbane model, and for all his size and weight 
he carried himself until well up in years with a springy step. 
His footprints could be followed with ease on a muddy road. 
It was a case of Calum Eiabhach—his mark. His neck was 
not so^ clean as a modern judge would wish, still he was a 
majestic-looking bulk He was somewhat sparingly used at 
Old Blair, as most of the cows were rather closely related to 
him ; but his full opportunity came at Poltalloch, where he 
specially distinguished himself as the sire of many big and 
true breeding females. On his own calf-ground he left the 
noted Calum Odhar (79), a son of Young Queen, and grandson 
of Queen L of Taymouth; at Eossie Priory, the famous brindle 
bull Eossie (456); and at Poltalloch, the prize bull Iain 
Ch^um (667), the lengthy heavy brindle of the Eibhinn family, 
which afterwards bred some very fine cows at Kinnaird Castle, 
among the rest Luna (2297), the dam of Duke of Leon (1232), 
the winning yearling at the Perth Highland Show of 1896. 

Coming to the females already noted in a group, Targeal 
Beag (797) by Quirang (430) was one of the best-known 
daughters of Targeal Eiabhach (799), as she took first prize as a 
yearling, two-year-old, and three-year-old; but she was not a 
breeder’s animal like Eibhinn Lurach (1304), nor did she finish 
so well as the black Guanach III, (789), which won in the heifer 
classes of 1879-80, and afterwards as a cow in 1883. 

In the early ’Eighties, down to the year of the Edinburgh 




Fig 30 —Highujsd BuLii “Rob Roii III ” (442) 
Bie I by the late Mr Doaald MI area, Conychrone, Callander 
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Centenary Show, some famous animals appeared before the 
judges. Prominent among the bulls were Mr Duncan 
M'Diarmid’s very prettily built and stylish brindle Ailpean 
(4), of Atholl breeding, winner of first and special prizes in 
the aged class at Stirling; the same exhibitor’s handsome and 
most successful-breeding bull, the brindle Pear-a-Bhaile of 
Gamusericht (200); Mr John Malcolm’s Calum Eiabhach of 
Atholl (82); Eob Eoy III. (442) (fig. 30), to be afterwards 
noted and generally known as Eob Eoy of Sutherland, because 
he was most of his days in the Shinness herd; the Duke of 
Atholl’s Calum Odhar (79); and Lord Dunmore’s An-T-Iasgair 
(13) (fig. 31), sometimes better known under his English name 
of The Fisherman. 

The most noted of the females were the Duke of Atholl’s 
Eosie III. (34); the Bochastle Proiseag Dubh (783) (fig. 32); 
and Annag Bhuidhe (780); and the Ensay Guanach III. 
(789) and Guanach V. (791). Mr M'Diarmid’s Ailpean was 
by Tormaid Og (533), the second prize two-year-old at Kelso 
in 1872—not Tormaid as entered in the Herd-Book—while 
his dam w^as the Taymouth Jessie by Donull Euadh (144), 
and his grand-dam Annag by Donull Odhar. Fear-a-Bhaile 
of Gamusericht, the leading aged bull and champion at Inver¬ 
ness in 1883, w^as by Sgiathanach (489) out of the same dam as 
Tormaig Og just referred to. Fear-a-Bhaile did extremely well 
as a stock bull at Gamusericht, Bochastle, Gordon Hall, and 
Garbole. The Garbole-bred brindle, Calum Eiabhach, which 
won in the yearling class at the Oban Spring Show of 1899, is 
out of a Fear-a-Bhaile cow. That young bull now in the Tay¬ 
mouth herd also possesses two strains of Sgiathanach (489) 
blood through his sire, Fear-a-Bhaile of Moyhall (1354). 

Eob Eoy 111. (fig. 30), the famous red bred by the late Mr 
Donald M‘Laren, Corrychrone, Callander, owed his reputation 
to a unique grandeur in form and carriage. Some judges con¬ 
sidered his head rather “strong”; but when a four-year-old his 
marked individuality in swirl of horn attracted attention, while 
his strength of frame, mellow hair, and good bone were much 
admired. After the four-year-old stage his horns took a some¬ 
what wild upward curve, which few judges professed to like. 

At the Stirling Highland Show of 1881 he was brought out 
by Mr Peter M'Martin, Liangarstan, Luib, and took second prize 
in the three-year-old class, the winner being Fear-a-Bhaile of 
Duntulm (201), whose sire, strange to say, was Eob Eoy (400), 
the leading aged bull at Edinburgh in 1877. 

At the Glasgow Highland Show in 1882 Mr A. D. Anderson 
of Ardsheal showed Eob Eoy III. in the aged class, where he 
won handsomely, and took the special prize. The hull next 
appeared from Shinness at the Edinburgh Centenary Show, and 




Fig 31—4% T I\sr\iR (13) 

Bu 11 y tlie E nl of Dimmore nnd Httulj the piopertj of the Eerl of S juthtsk Iv T 



Iig 32— Highland C(m, *‘Protse%.g Dxbh oi- Bochvstlb ’ (783), xed 
Bull C\lp, * Black Prince (45) 

Bied t\ the late Mi Tohu btei^art 
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was beaten by Mr Malcolm^s Oalam Eiabhach of Atholl (82), 
the champion male of that day. Shown once more at Glasgow 
in 1888 when a ten-year-old, he had to give way to the half- 
brothers Eossie (456) and Calum Odhar (79). Eob Eoy III. 
did not prove a specially successful stock bull, and examination 
of his pedigree does not throw much light on the matter. His 
sire Duke of Atholl (581), used most effectively in later years 
at Ensay, was by Sgiathanach out of a daughter of the Donull 
Euadh cow Jessie of Taymouth, and his dam Dubh Mholach by 
the excellent bull Glentilt (295)—a son of Donull Euadh from 
the Taymouth Eosie—came of very good Bochastle stock, but 
she was not a reliable breeder. The best male descendant of 
Eob Eoy III. was his grandson Lord of the Isles II. (781) by 
the rather low-horned black bull Glen Dubh (662). 

Calum Odhar, the winner of first prize and second cup as a 
three-year-old at the Centenary Show, and of first prize at Aber¬ 
deen the following year, was a bull of great scale and splendid 
bone. He had extraordinarily good back and ribs, very long, 
even, and deep quarters, and although his horns might have been 
a trifle bolder in set, they were of excellent quality, while his 
brow and muzzle were practically perfect. His one fault was 
a rather loose neck; stUl he was a grand, sappy bull. Being 
inbred to the Queen family—his grand-dam being also grand- 
dam of his sire—and otherwise pretty closely related to most 
of the cows at Old Blair, he was not much used there, and is 
now represented in the herd only by the great cow Te Bhuidhe 
(1379). In his later years he bred first-class stock in the herd 
of Mr Stephens, M.P. As The Eisherman's reputation is con¬ 
cerned with a more recent period, his breeding and general 
qualities will be noted in another paragraph. 

Of the cows in the early ’Eighties group, Eosie III. of Atholl 
(34) stood out as one of the grandest of her sex seen for many 
a long year. A red of large, deep, square frame, straight above 
and below, she had a fine head with horn of perfect quality, and 
although she had a natural dock ear, a long fringe hanging from 
it went far to make compensation. Her set of hind-leg was a 
model, and she could not stand wrong. Sired by Sgiathanach, 
she was out of Eosie II., a daughter of Donull Euadh of Bread- 
albane. At the Stirling HigWand Show of 1881 Eosie III. 
appeared as a six-year-old, and led a very fine class of cows. 
Again, at the Centenary Show, she was put into leading position 
and had the second cup, the judges after some hesitation giving 
the preference for first cup to the winning three-year-old heifer, 
Guanach Y. of Ensay. 

Proiseag Dubh of Bochastle (fig. 32), which took third and 
second positions when the Atholl cow had the first prizes, came 
out at the head of the cow class at Glasgow in 1882, and at 
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Aberdeen three years later. Her showyard career had a brilliant 
finish when, as a twelve-year-old, and the property of Mr 
Valentine Smith, she took the Earl of Southesk’s cup for best 
female. Proiseag Dubh’s head, face, and back-swirling horns 
were strikingly sweet and of intense Highland character; she 
was full of quality, and had exceptionally good hind-quarters. 
Her one weakness was a comparative narrowness of chest, a 
fault which she transmitted in a measure to one son. Black 
Prince (45), and in rather pronounced form to another, Victor V. 
Her sire and dam, Eoderick Dubh and Proiseag Bhuidhe, were 
two of the best animals which passed from Bochastle to Benmore. 

Guanach V. of Ensay, the winning two-year-old of 1883 and 
champion female of the Centenary Show, was certainly a beauti¬ 
ful heifer when she appeared at Edinburgh. A brindle in colour, 
she was by Fear-a-Bhaile of Duntulm (201), and her grand-dam 
was Guanach Lachin (792), the fine black by Duntulm Eiabhach 
(183) which led in the cow class at Kelso in 1872. 

The most notable bulls associated with the shows of the late 
’Eighties were the Duke of AthoU’s Eossie (456) and the Ensay 
Ceatharnach (642), while the greatest of the females without ques¬ 
tion was the Duke of Sutherland’s Tarrgheal (1324) by Prionnsa 
Tearlach (426), although Mr Valentine Smith’s Sgiathach Dubh 
(1251) (fig. 33), Mr John Malcolm’s Ealasaid (1128), and the 
Duke of Atholl’s Te Bhuidhe (1379) were far out of the ordinary 
rank. Eossie, which was calved in 1883 at Eossie Priory, was 
from a dam of an Urlar family, tracing back to Glenlyon stock. 
Like his sire Calum Eiabhach, he steadily improved until he 
was over five years old, and was then a bull of great sweetness 
and style, with beautifully set, if rather fine, horn, clean neck, 
and excellent hind-quarters. He wanted spring of fore-rib to 
some extent, but he proved an admirable breeding bull. At 
Glasgow, in 1888, he won clearly enough against his half-brother 
Calum Odhar and Eob Eoy HI., and his stock at Atholl, Tay- 
inouth, and Dali—where he ended his days—^have been of very 
great all-round merit as individual specimens and as breeders. 
His most noted sons were the full-brothers Donull Eiabhach 
(875) and Adhollach (960), both first-prize winners at Oban 
in the aged class—the former a most successful stock bull at 
Shinness and Ardtornish; Duke of Berwick (877), used with 
excellent effect at Kinnaird Castle; and Blair Atholl (979), a 
good breeder in the West Highlands. 

In looking up the pedigree of Donull Eiabhach or Adhollach 
the searcher after “ Highland ” facts may note that Beauty of 
Atholl (21), granddaughter of Haney, the dam of Calum iSab- 
hach, was by Broken Horn, a first-class stock bull of the Dubh 
Chiar family, which is entered in the Herd-Book as Gille Euadh 
(277). 

VOL. XIL M 




Tig 33 —HICHLl^D Cow, “S&iATHACH DuBH OP Ahdiornish” (1251) 

Dun aud onnd d im of st^ tral hist prize and cliampion animals Bicd by 
Mr James Duncan ot Benniore 



Fi^ 34 — CLvrHiRifACH Bdidhl (719) 

Biel u flR lite Mr Tohii Sttnait of Bn^aj and Cb unpiou Male of tin Bited in IS ll and 1S)2 
Aftti i\ai Is pi I tity cf the Lari of Southesk K T , and Mr H C Stei hens, M P 







Fig 35 .-—HighlvJiD Bull, “Laoich'* (1260). 

Bleed Champion, lsyo-97. Bied bj the Ule Mr John Stei\ait ol Eiibay Property of 
the Earl of !Southc&k, E T. 



Fig. 36.— HiaHL\ND Bull, ‘ Viciob V.” (951). 

First Pi i/t Vt 1 uiL 1 ,1 '•93 Bi ul by Mi T. Valentino Smith of Ardlonnsh 
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Oeatharnacli made his first showyard appearance as a two- 
year-old at Glasgow in 1888, where he won easily. He was a 
pretty bull that day, and lookeil well as leader of the aged class 
and winner of special prize in the following year. Although a 
very fine bull, with a bold handsome countenance and robust 
well-knit frame, he lacked something in quality, and upon the 
whole he was not an outstanding success as a breeder on his 
home grounds or at Ardtornish, Poltalloch, and Cholderton. 
Yet his blood was the very best, his sire having been Young 
Prince Charlie (557), a son of the excellent bull Prionnsa Tear- 
lach II. (427), and his dam Guanach V. of Ensay (791), the 
Centenary champion female. His far-famed son Ceatharnach 
Buidhe (tl9) (fig. 34), a perfect representation of lordly High¬ 
land grandeur when looking one straight in the face, and a bull 
of great massiveness though somewhat slack-waisted and want¬ 
ing in filling out from hip to plate, has vastly strengthened the 
Ceatharnach reputation; but the yellow has owed much to his 
dam—Eibhinn Og of Ensay (795) by Prionnsa Tearlach II. 
(427), and something to his grand-dam Eibhinn Lurach. 

The greatest Highlander of the line, however, is Ceatharnach 
Buidhe’s son Laoich (1260) (fig. 35), a bull built on the large 
scale of other days, wanting his sire’s nobility of countenance, 
yet easily his superior in general conformation, the cleanness 
and taper of neck, depth from shoulder top to floor of the chest, 
heart-girth, length of frame, balance of parts and quality being 
altogether extraordinary. Here again there is concentration of 
blood, his dam being the grand massive cow Shellay III. (2351) 
by Morair (681), a light brindle son of Prionnsa Tearlach II., 
and there is further a double cross of Eob Eoy (440). 

Passing from the majestic to the compact and strongly 
characteristic, one comes to The Eisherman, a bull which might 
have passed away with an ordinary reputation had he been 
steadily put to the smaller strains of western cows. Ardtornish 
brought him into special prominence, and the best of his stock 
there were the splendid heifer Sgiathach IV. (2276)—the broken- 
hoin female champion of 1891-92—the first-prize yellow cow 
Proiseag IV, (2275), and the compact brindle bull Victor VII, 
out of Proiseag Dubh, and male champion at Edinburgh in 
1893. At Kinnaird Castle The Eisherman left some pretty 
bulls, as the Oban records can testify, and any of his females 
retained are proving very true breeders. He himself was an 
out-and-out Hebridean, short in face, moderate in size, strongly 
jointed, and with extraordinary wealth of hair. Put to large 
open-framed cows unrelated to himself, he was a success, and 
his own conformation and breeding explain the matter. He was 
inbred to the Ensay Donnachs, his sire Seaforth II. (479) and 
his dam Donnach Buidhe by Troda (539)—a son of Sgiathanach 




Fig 38 —Highland Bull, “Gilum Eiabhach II ’ (1325) 
Breed Climi ion, 18 >8 33 Bitd by tbi Duke of Atholl K 1, 
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Og (491)—^having for grajid-dam Donnach Eiabhacli by Lord 
Macdonald (345). 

Tarrgheal of Sutherland, the champion female of her time, 
was cjSved in 1884, and was a cow of marked robustness of 
frame and individuality of character. At her best she had 
extraordinarily good foie-quarters, and was more inclined to 
flesh than to milk. Tracing back to a once well-known Suther¬ 
land foundation, her grand-dam was by Tormaid Og (535), the 
sire of the first-prize bull Ailpean referred to in preceding notes. 

The most remarkable prize-winning herd of the past ten 
years—^that of Ardtomish—merits a special note. Of bulls like 
Victor (828), Victor V. (951) (fig. 36), the sire of the first, second, 
and third prize cows, and the second-prize aged bull at the last 
TT i ghland Show; of the many excellent females apart from 
those already noted, such as Cruinneag II. (2921), Sgiathach II. 
(1730), and Sgiathach VI. (2929), one could say much without 
being merely wordy. Victor V, can scarcely be passed without 
a line. A son of Proiseag Dubh, he is entered in the Herd- 
Book as by the Bochastle Ailean Euadh (626). As a three- 
and four-year-old he bore a striking resemblance to Proiseag 
Dubh’s other son, Black Prince (43), by Fear-a-Bhaile of Cam- 
usericht (200), and his stock have run very persistently to the 
Proiseag character. 

Of cows representing the old Taymouth stamp no finer speci¬ 
mens have been seen during the past decade than the Bochastle 
Mairi Bhuidhe (2321) by Black Prince (45), and the Atholl 
Te Bhuidhe (1379) by Oalum Odhar (79), and dam of the full- 
brothers Calum Ban (1203) and the magnificent Edinburgh 
yearling Calum Buidhe. The facial imperfection and extra¬ 
ordinary merits otherwise of certain Breadalbane strains have 
not been more completely exemplified in recent years than 
in Euadh Mhor of Melfort (3274) (fig. 37), member of the 
Poltalloch Euadh Bheag family. A prettier or better-haired 
bull than Calum Eiabhach II. (1325) (fig. 38), the champion 
of the past two years, and representative of the old Dubh 
Chiar family, has not perhaps been seen for a generation. 

The writer is convinced that he has given but an imperfect 
review of famous Highland bulls and cows. Selection of 
typical animals every where,from showing and non-showing herds, 
would have been ideally complete; but the present method of 
looking at the noble breed mainly through its own “ Highland ” 
may be pardoned even by those who note that the oral records 
of many a glen and corrie have been left untouched. 

It may be mentioned that most of the portraits here repro¬ 
duced are from photographs, chiefly by Mr 0. Eeid, Wishaw, 
Mr Jackson, Perth, and Mr Paul Cameron, Pitlochry. 
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THE IDENTIFICATIOiT OF TIMBER 

WITH A UNIFORM SERIES OF PHOTO-MICROGRAPHS. 

By D. F. Ma.okbnzie, F.S.I., Morton Hall, Liberton. 

The identification of timber is a subject known only to experts, 
and although treated by one or two well-known writers, the 
subject is perhaps not sufficiently interesting for the general 
public. As such identification is one of the tests applied to 
students in forestry, it may not be out of place to show by 
illustrations the chief characteristics of many of the timbers 
used in the industries of the country. 

The average forester has little or no difficulty in recognising 
the different kinds of trees he meets with in his daily occu¬ 
pation, but is frequently at a loss to know timber when he 
meets with it in the manufactured state; and a great many 
people know little or nothing of timber when it is manufactured. 
A joiner or carpenter using a limited number of sorts of woods 
can often tell the kind of wood he works by the general figure ” 
given to the wood by the medullary plates, usuaUy called silver 
grain,” shown on all parts of most woods when cut at right 
angles to the yearly growth. The carpenter also judges by 
the weight, hardness, and colour. Cabinetmakers get over the 
difficulty by applying fictitious names to many of the timbers 
they use, the proper names being unknown to them. 

For the architect, the clerk of works, factor, or forester, the 
identification of the various timbers should form one of the 
chief branches of their practical education. That most of these 
are entirely ignorant or only moderately acquainted, practicaUy, 
with the natural appearance of woods is only too well known. 
The fact that so many articles are made, sold, and fitted up of 
timber different from specification, and also that stained woods 
of inferior quality take the place of superior and different wood, 
is sufficient evidence. Beech is passed off as the best rosewood, 
ebony, &c., and the poplars and willows as mahogany, butternut, 
and other high-priced woods. If people requiring timber had 
a fair knowledge of the characteristics that distinguished one 
class from another, these and other frauds could not be com¬ 
mitted, and honest people would not be imposed upon. 

As has been indicated, the ordinary forester has little diffi¬ 
culty in distinguishing most of our timber trees by their general 
external appearance—by leaf, bark, branches, buds, and char¬ 
acteristic outline belonging to each species in their various 
environment. So also the carpenter can recognise a limited 



Fig. 39 ,—The Common Elm (transverse section, very slightly magnified). 





Fig. 40 .—The Oal (tiansverse section, \ery slightly magnified). 
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number of woods, especially those he is in the habit of using 
constantly. He knows his woods by the “ silver grain,” colour, 
density, and other characteristics observable in them; but he 
very often mistakes the Spanish chestnut for what is called 
"mild oak.” These characteristics are neither so precise nor 
are they so constant as to enable students or others to fix 
upon definitely and with certainty the order or family to which 
a given piece of timber belong, because they vary with situ¬ 
ation and climate. The timber of Scots fir, spruce, or silver 
fir, or indeed of any class of wood grown and properly matured 
in its natural habitat, appears to the ordinary observer quite 
different when grown under different conditions. Even soil, 
climate, and closeness of growth give a different appearance 
externally. The internal arrangements, however, are always 
constant to type. Close planting has a very beneficial effect 
in producing clean straight timber; but it has also the effect 
of changing most of the external characteristics, and to the 
superficial observer the internal characteristics also, so much 
so that the wood of a given tree in the manufactured state 
may readily be mistaken for that of another. 

Something more, therefore, than the outward appearance pre¬ 
sented by the individual tree or species is required in order 
to distinguish one variety from another. To be able to dis¬ 
tinguish with certainty one piece of timber from another, a 
fair knowledge of the internal characteristics of the various 
"families” is required. One must know timber by the size, 
number, and arrangement of the pores or vasa, the sponginess 
or otherwise of the tissue, the size and number of the medullary 
rays or plates. In many the distinguishing features are med¬ 
ullary spots (fig. 68) or the number of tubes or cells in the 
medullary rays, or whether these are straight or curved from 
the heart to the bark, the wood of each species having quite a 
different plan of fixing or weaving up its fibrous tissue. 

In order to be able to examine accurately the detail of any 
given piece of timber it is necessary to cut from a sound piece 
of wood a transverse, a longitudinal radial, and a longitudinal 
tangential section from *sV to of an inch in thickness, or 
thin enough to enable one to see quite through any part of the 
tissue. It may be necessary to cut a few of each before a good 
specimen can be got Dry the section well, remove the air 
from the cells by immersion in benzole, and place immediately 
between glasses with Canada balsam thinned down with chloro¬ 
form. The section is then ready for examination and may be 
photographed. If the sections are not to be kept they should 
be dried and absolute alcohol should be taken as a medium, 
glycerine jelly being preferable if a lengthened examination 
is desired. Placed in either of these media, the structure is 



Fig. Abies pectina^ (transverse section). 



Fig. 42 .—Amxicuria imhrieaia (transverse section). 



Fig. 43 .—Arawiaria imJbricata (tangential section). 
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rendered visible by a very ordinary microscope. The trans¬ 
verse section will show in hardwoods or broad-leaved trees, vasa 
or pores, zones of yearly growth, and other characteristics. The 
longitudinal radial section will show the vascular bundles and 
the medullary rays in longitudinal section, and in many cases 
dotted tissue. The longitudinal tangential section will show 
the vascular bundles in detail, split up and divided by the 
medullary plates or rays, and also number and position of tubes 
or cells in the rays, also dotted or pitted tissue (figs. 85 and 88) 

The same sections from pines will show in the transveise 
section of some the general tissue, resinous canals or pores, or 
in many of the species—such as the Abies, Cupressus, Biota, 
Oxycedrus, and Juniperus — the absence of these canals or 
pores. The radial section will exhibit the medullary cells or 
rays and tracheides, and in nearly all of the species the pitted 
cells with marginal borders (fig. 57). The tangential section 
will show the medullary rays and also the tracheides, and in 
some of the true pines resinous canals surrounded by medullary 
cells, as in fig, 47. 

In some of the coniferous woods there are no visible pores 
in the woody tissue. In these there will be found very large 
canals in the inner layers of the bark. These, as a rule, exude 
large quantities of resinous matter—example, Amucaria im- 
Iricatd. Some of the Taxads have resinous canals in the pith. 
The Salsburia has got two such pores in the pith but none in 
the wood. Each species has its own distinct characteristics 
In the pine the medullary plates are generally formed of single 
lines of cells (figs. 47 and 51). In some, however, the medullary 
plates range from one to three lines, always tapering towards 
the upper and lower edges (fig. 62). The tubes or cells form¬ 
ing the lines of plates or rays range from one or two in a plate 
to ten and sometimes even twenty in the pines, the plates of 
which are formed of a single line of cells, while those having 
more than one line in a plate or ray have up to one hundred. 

The same characteristics are to be found in the hardwoods. 
In many of these the cells of the medullary rays are very 
numerous. Sometimes there are over a thousand in one plate 
(see Lagctia liniparm^ fig. 85). In some the cells are much 
larger, as in the beech (fig. 81). In the Lagetta lintearin the 
“ weaving ”-like principle upon which the woody fabric is built 
is clearly shown. It will be observed from fig. 85 that the 
medullary plates split up the vascular bundles, dividing and 
compressing alternately. 

In the Pine tribe the plates are smaller, more regular, and 
divide the tissue into smaller portions. This class of wood is 
therefore more easily rent or split. Eesinous woods or pine 
timber is of the most simple structure, being formed of simple 




Fig. 46,- Larix evropca (transverse section). 
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spindle-shaped tracheides, with or without visible resinous 
pores or canals. Where these do exist they are often found 
without any apparent order, but they sometimes follow a well- 
defined rule both as to number and disposition, always occu¬ 
pying the same position in the zone or year’s growth of the 
different varieties. In some pines they are found in groups of 
twos or it may be threes in the autumn wood, as in Finus 
laricio. In others they are in large numbers, from one to a 
hundred or more; also in the late autumn band, as in the 
Wellingtonia gigantea. In others, again, they are interspersed 
throughout some of the zones in both the summer and autumn 
growth, generally in groups of twos, as in Larix eurupea. In 
the Ficect ejxelsa they are distributed irregularly throughout 
some of the zones, in other zones they are in lines in the 
spring wood. In Oedrus Lilani the pores are usually in the 
early spring wood, and in lines of hundreds, but very incon¬ 
stant, many of the zones having no visible pores. In all the 
coniferous woods the zones are rendered very distinct by the 
band of autumn wood, more or less dense. These are some of 
the chief characteristics of pine timber. Further details will 
be found in the description of the photo-micrographs. 

The “hard” or leafy woods show their characteristics to 
better advantage. In most of these the zones are not so visible 
as in the coniferous wood, and the arrangement of the pores 
is almost absolutely constant Here, too, the size and distri¬ 
bution of the vasa, as shown in the transverse section, is per¬ 
haps the principal characteristic of this class of wood, as also 
the medullary rays, and medullary spots found in some of 
the species. Take as examples the three elms— Ulmus campes- 
iris, U. montana, and U. cffim. It will be observed how 
similar and yet how different they are. Then take the ash 
{Fraxinus excelsior) and Celtis aitstralis. They are nearly alike, 
yet quite different in the details. The Acers and Maples form 
another interesting group, also the Prunus and Pyrus or Sorbus 
—nearly alike but differing in detail. 

In the leafy woods the zones are not so apparent as in the 
coniferous. This is owing to the equality of the tissue of both 
the spring and the autumn wood, and the tissue is not so 
simple as that of the Conifers, being composed of fibres and 
vessels or pores distributed throughout the zones. In some of 
the species, such as the Acers, these pores are nearly all of the 
same size, and are distributed equally throughout the whole 
year’s growth. Where the one year’s growth ends and the 
other begins is not visible to the unaided vision, as in Acer 
campestris. The same characteristic is found in the walnut 
{Jvglans nigra). In some of the Oaks the beginning of the 
season’s growth is indicated by one or more lines of large pores. 




Fig 47 —Laju europca (tangential section) 



Fig 48 — Picm excdsa (tiansverse section) 
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Fig. 49 —Puius Cfdiuh (Ilham) (tians^eise section) 
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surrounded by tissue more loosely formed than the tissue of 
the rest of the zones, the pores gradually diminishing in size 
and number in the autumn growth. See Querciis Hec, 

On the other hand, a well-grown QiLerous siiber presents 
features the reverse of Q, Eex, the pores and tissue being almost 
uniform throughout with a thin line of autumn wood indicating 
the zone. Q, ceriis and Q, alba each present their own charac¬ 
teristics. Many of the “ hard ” or leafy woods show secondary 
circles of tissue less compact than the rest of the zone. This 
is a characteristic of the Oats, and is shown in Q. eerris and 
others (fig. 101). It will be observed that the tissue lying im¬ 
mediately out from the circle of spring wood is more spongy 
than that inside. Some of the Oaks show small medullary spots. 

The medullary spots (fig. 68) are characteristic of Prunus, 
Pyrus, Alnus, SaKx, Populus, Betula, and others. These spots 
are often large, giving the wood a beautiful mottled appearance, 
though often almost invisible to the unaided eye. They are 
generally lying parallel to the zone or circle, sometimes in small 
spots throughout the tissue. They are composed of medullary 
cells packed or wedged into and displacing the ordinary tissue. 
They intercept the medullary rays, but these re-form on the 
Outside. These “spots” cause the woods to split very easily. 
THieir use is uncertain. They are probably an over-exuberance 
in^the medulla. The latter appears to remain active longer in 
the\ varieties presenting these spots than in those that do not 
present any, or at all events those that do not present any 
visibly. 

The description of the various photo-micrographs will explain 
fully the above limited details. In giving tiie description the 
writer adopts the method in use in the French and German 
school They divide the medullary rays and pores or vasa in 
a very concise manner as follows:— 

Medullary Rays, 

Very large—^those of the same category as the Qacrcus Ilex, 
Large—those of the same category as the root of the Common 
Alder. 

Medium large—those of the size of the Platanus or Plane. 
Medium—those of the Acer or Maple. 

IsTarrow—^those of the Ash, 

Very narrow—^those of the root of the Birch. 

Ro7^es or Vasa, 

Large pores—those of the same category as the Common Oak. 
Medium large pores—those of the category of the Common or 
English Elm. 







Fig. 50 —Pinus ecdrus (Libani) (radial section) 


Fig, 51 .—Pirns cedrus (Libani) (tangential section). 


Fig. 52.—Pijius ctdrus {Libani, root) (transveise section). 
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Medium pores—those of the category of the Whin. 

Medium fine—those of the category of the Maple. 

Very fine—^those of the category of the Spindletree or of FMU 

lyrea stncta. 

Extremely fine—^those of the category of the Holly. 

To enable the reader to estimate the extent to which the 
tissue of the various sections is magnified, the photographs in 
figs. 39 and 40 will form the basis of comparison. These photo¬ 
graphs are taken direct from the end of logs of the wood named, 
and are only very slightly magnified. Eig. 39 is taken from a 
fairly good example of the common elm, and fig. 40 from the 
oak, both transverse-section views. Unfortunately very few of 
our woods present features distinct enough to enable them to 
be photographed direct from the log, so that photo-micrography 
has to be resorted to in order to get sufficient detail to enable 
us to illustrate any piece of timber accurately. 

The following is a short description of the individual photo¬ 
micrographs on the lines indicated above, and the mark placed 
here—thus Bi —^represents the exact size of the piece of timber 
so photographed. 


T. Goniferotis Woods. 

Fig. 41. Transverse section, Aliespectinata. —Medullary rays numerous, 
narrow, going in straight lines from the heart to the bark. No resinous 
pores. Zones ligneous, very apparent, well rounded. Wood moderately 
white, medium weight, rather soft. 

Fig. 42. Transverse section, Araucaria imhncata. — Medullary rays 
narrow, numerous, sometimes in double lines in the plates. No resinous 
pores visible. Zones rather distinct. Tissue equal. Wood yellowish- 
white, medium weight, hard. 

Fig. 43. Tangential section. Araucaria imlricata. — Shows arrange¬ 
ment and position, tracheides and medullary plates. 

Fig. 44. Transverse section. Biota chinensis. —Similar to Juniper us 
oxycmrus. Tissue finer, wavy. Has little or no pigment in the 
tracheides. 

Fig. 45. Transverse section, Jumper us oxycedrus. — Medullaiy rays 
numerous, very narrow, straight or slightly waving. No resinous pores. 
Here and there some cellules filled with reddish-brown pigment. Zone 
tracts marked, waved, and undulating towards the circumference. Heart 
yellowish-red. Hardness and weight medium. 

Fig. 46. Transverse section, Larix ewropea. —Medullary rays pretty 
numerous, narrow, almost straight. Few' resinous pores, small, isolated 
or in groups of twos and threes. When well grown tissue very close 
together on the outside on a large band of autumn wood, and conse¬ 
quently ligneous zones very apparent. In old trees these are waved. 
Heart redclish-purjile. Sapwood yellow, moderately hard and heavy. 

Fig. 47. Tangential section, Laria europea. —Exhibits medullary plates, 
resinous pores, and tracheides. 

Fig. 48. Transverse section, Picea excelsa. —Medullary rays numerous, 
medium straight. Resinous pores small, few in number, irregularly 
dispersed, sometimes in lines, or isolated, and in twos and threes. 

VOL. XII. N 




Fig 53 —Pinua exctT&a (tianbvei&e section) 



Fig 54 —Pinus Imicw (trang\ei'« section^ 



Fig 5*> -Pi/i«s 7 (ti 01181 ei a© section) 
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Ligneous tracts very apparent, undulating. Wood white, rather light and 
soft. 

Fig. 49. Transverse section, Pinus cedrus {Gedrus JMani). —Medullary 
rays numerous, small, slightly undulating. Resinous pores not very 
numerous, usually in continuous lines, and small. Ligneous tracts very 
distinct, regularly concentric. Wood very fine. Heart brownish-yellow. 
Sapwood \^ite, moderately hard, and heavy. 

Fig. 50. Radial section, Finns cedrus, — Shows detail of medullary 
plates, dotted cells, and termination of season’s growth. 

Fig. 51. Tangential section, Finns cedrus, — Showing end section of 
medullary rays and the weaving principle of these in the growth or 
tissue. 

Fig. 52. Transverse section. Root of Fine, —Showing the arrangement 
of medullary rays and tissue. 

Fig. 53. Transverse section, Finns excei&a, —Medullary rays very fine, 
straight, and numerous. Resinous pores more numerous than in Strobus 
or Sylvestris. Wood very resinous, and consequently heavy. Colour 
yellowish-white. 

Fig. 54. Transverse section, Finns Undo, — Resembles very much 
Fmus sylvestris. Medullary rays rather larger, straight, and regular. 
Pores more constantly in twos, and usually more in the ligneous zones. 
Matured wood softer than F. sylvestris, but more durable. Heartwood 
faintly red. Sapwood yellowish-white. Wood heavy. 

Fig. 55. Transverse section, Finns strohus, —Medullary rays numerous, 
narrow, and straight. Resinous pores a little varied, rather numerous, 
average size, isolated or in twos and sometimes threes. Tissue rather 
irregular, crowded round the pores. Woody layer broadening ii^er- 
ceptibly towards the circumference, forming almost perfect circles. Heart 
yellowish-red. Sapwood white. Wood soft and light. 

Fig. 56. Transverse section, Finns sylvestris, —Sledullary rays numer¬ 
ous, narrow, pretty straight. Resinous pores numerous, variable, almost 
medium, isolated here and there in twos. Tissue regular. Zones close 
together in a broad exterior band a little undulated, Heaii; reddish- 
yellow. Sapwood yellowish-white. When well growm wood heavy and 
tough. 

Fig. 57. Radial section. Fine, —Shows the pitted cells with marginal 
border. 

Fig. 58. Transverse section, Salishuria adiantifolia, —Tissue presents 
the same appearance as that of the yew or juniper. Has no resinous 
canals in the wood, has two such canals or pores in the pith. Medullary 
ra^ numerous, medium fine, often strong. Wood hard. 

Fig. 59. Transverse sectiou, Tasius baccata. —Medullary rays numerous, 
narrow, straight in the young tree, undulating in the older. No resinous 
pores. Tissue like juniper, but coarser. Ligneous zones generally eccen¬ 
tric, very undulating. Wood of heart reddish-brown, sometimes purple. 
Sapwood whitish-yellow, moderately hard and heavy. 

Fig. 60. Tangential section, Tcmis baccata, — Showing spiral tissue 
throughout the entire wood. 

Fig. 61. Transverse section, Wellingtonia gigantea. —Medullary rays 
larger than in the other pines, numerous and straight Tracheides also 
larger than in pines. Resinous pores very inconstant, frequently met 
wifli in large groups. Wood reddish-brown, very light. 

Fig. 62. Tangential section, WeUingtonia gigantea. —Shows the differ¬ 
ence in the construction of the medullary plates from that in other pines. 
Example, tangential section, Larix and Cedrus. 




Fig. 58 .—Salisburia adiantifdin (transverse section). 
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11. Hardwood or Leafy Trees, 

Fig. 63. Transverse section, Acer camyestre, —Medullary rays numer¬ 
ous, narrow, frequently tapering and jointed - like, straight. Pores of 
nearly uniform size, pretty smml, not very numerous, placed in ones, 
twos, and threes. Tissue fine. Ligneous zones separated by a dark veiy 
narrow line. Wood similar to that of true plane, whitish-brown or red¬ 
dish, heavy and fairly hard. 

Fig. 64. Transverse section, Acer platanoides. — Medullary rays very 
numerous, average size, straight, some of them touching the pores. Pores 
pretty uniform and fairly numerous, moderately smml, isolated in twos 
and threes, sometimes fours and fives, uniformly dispersed between the 
rays. Tissue pretty loose. Ligneous zones visible, undulated. Wood 
shows no heartwood, is of a yellowish-white or reddish colour, fairly hard 
and heavy. 

Fig. 65. Transverse section, Acer pseudo - pkttanus, — Eesembles the 
plane or maple in the general texture, but distinguished from it by its 
ligneous zones or rings, which are perfectly rounded, more visible, and the 
pores not so uniformly placed. Tissue generally more spongy. 

Fig. 66. Tangential section, Acer pseudo-platanus, — Showing size and 
number of medullary rays. 

Fig. 67. Tangential section, JEsaulus hippocastanum, — Medullary rays 
very numemus, slightly twisting. Pores equal, very fine, numerous, 
isolated or in twos, threes, and sometimes sevens, distributed uniformly 
or in lines slightly dendroid. Tissue spongy. Zones visible, but often 
not well marked because of the less density of the wood and want of pores 
in the band of autumn wood. Wood white, light, and soft. 

Fig. 68. Transverse section, Alrnis glutinosa, —Medullary spots numer¬ 
ous, dispersed sometimes in circles in the summer and autumn woods. 
Medullary rays very numerous, composite, and moderately broad, with 
exceptionally small rays, which avoid the groups of pores. Pores fairly 
equal, moderately numerous, small, from one to six in a group, uniformly 
divided, or sometimes in lines a little dendroid or concentric. Tissue 
visibly loose. Ligneous zones very marked by the autumn wood being 
free from pores, and by a band of smaller and more numerous pores of the 
spring wood carrying itself outward between the larger medullary rays. 
Wood reddish, streaked with brownish red in bands parallel to zones— 
colour accounted for by medullary spots—rather soft and light. 

Fig. 69. Transverse section, Ahius incana, — Distinguished from Alnus 
glutinosa by the medullary spots being less frequent and narrower; by the 
smaller number or absence of pores in the late autumn wood; medullary 
rays broad beside numerous very fine rays; by a little more fineness of 
woody tissue; by zones of growth regularly roimded; lastly, by wood less 
marked with red. Wood of same quality and texture as Ahus glutinosa ,. 

Fig. 70. Transverse section, Betula alha, — Medullary spots rather nu¬ 
merous at the centre, of a brown colour. Medullary rays numerous, narrow, 
slightly twisted. Pores different in size, rather numerous, moderately fine, 
forming groups of from one to eight, disposed uniformly along dendroidal 
lines. Tissue fine, visible. Annual zones well rounded, marked by a line 
of brown autumn wood and sometimes by a narrow band of spring wood 
devoid of pores. Wood yellowish-white, often spotted reddish, tough, and 
of medium weight. 

Fig. 71. Transverse section, Boot of Betula alba, —Shows uniformity of 
tissue, pores, and medullary rays. 

Fig. 72. T^nsverse section, Carpinus hetulus, — Some small medullary 
spots. Medullary rays numerous, broad, composite, and straight, smaller ones 
making place for the groups of pores. Pores variable, pretty numerous, 



Fig 59 —Tarni la catt (tians\eise section) 



Fig 60 —Tiaarui baccata (tangential section) 
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Fig 61 —Tfeilinfftonia gigantea (transvei&e section) 
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fairly fine, isolated or in ^oups of from two to sixteen, joined by broad 
and dendroid rays, or in simple straight lines between the subsidiary or 
small rays. Tissue hardly visible, spongy, with concentric rings of larger 
cellules. Zones of wood marked by an edging of firmer autumn wood 
and by a band or lines of spring pores very much waved, lines coming 
towards the centre to meet large medullary rays. Wood white, hard, and 
heavy. 

Fig. 73. Transverse section, Gastanea vesca, — Medullary rays very 
numerous, very narrow, undulated so as to avoid the pores. Pores very 
different in size, large, isolated, sometimes in twos, often surrounded by a 
little circle of spongy tissue. Tissue visibly loose, presenting some con¬ 
centric and undulating lines of more spongy tissue. Ligneous zones very 
marked by autumn wood, with a few small pores, and by the circle of large 
spring pores a little waved. Heartwood light-brown. Sapwood yellowish- 
white. Wood hard, heavy, and durable. 

Fig. 74. Transverse section, Celtis australis. — Medullary rays narrow, 
average size, sometimes larger, a little zigzag, and slightly avoiding the 
pores. Pores numerous, isolated or in groups of from two to eight, pretty 
large, dispersed, or in dendroid concentric circles. Tissue visibly a little 
loose, more spongy in radial lines and in circles round about the groups of 
pores. Zones very marked by a dark autumn line, by the diminution of 
pores in the outer edge, and by a circle of large spring pores. Heartwood 
grey-brown. Sapwood greenish-yeUow, like butternut Wood average 
weight and hardness. 

Fig. 75. Transverse section, Gercis dliquasirtm .—Medullary rays very 
numerous, fairly straight, smallest undulated, and touching the pores. Pores 
very unequal, being large, medium, and very small, isolated and forming 
groups. Smaller ones disposed in dendroid circles. Tissue loose, that 
surrounding the groups of pores more spongy. Ligneous zones marked by 
an autumn band showing only the very small pores, as well as a strong 
band of large spring pores, well rounded and regular. Heartwood brown. 
Sapwood brownish-white. Wood heavy and hara. 

Fig. 76. Transverse section, Gorrnts masada. — Medullary rays very 
numerous, medium, tapering often in points, pretty straight. Pores of 
different size, fairly numerous, and pretty fine, scattered, sometimes in 
twos uniformly dispersed. Tissue hardly visible. Woody zones pretty 
well marked oy a band of autumn wood with few pores, and by a line 
of spring pores. Heartwood dark reddish-brown. Sapwood white, 
bordering in red, sometimes yellow, extremely hard and heavy. 

Fig. 77. Transverse section, Gorylus avellam .—Medullary spots rare at 
centre. Medullary rays very numerous, broad, composite, slightly un¬ 
dulating, or touching on the groups of pores. Pores very equal, moderately 
numerous, and larely in small numbers, mostly in groups up to twelve, 
rather small, disposed in radiating lines or in broad rays. Tissue and 
zones ot growth in general as in the Hornbeam, but, unlike the latter, zones 
are nearly circular, sometimes a little waved where touching the larger 
medullary rays. Wood white or reddish-white, a little soft, of medium 
weight. 

Fig. 78. Transverse section, Boot of Gratcegus oxyacantha .—Medullary 
spots frequently very marked. Medullary rays very numerous, narrow, 
slightly twisting. Pores slightly different, very numerous, isolated or in 
pairs, rarely in threes, uniformly dispersed. Tissue very fine. Woody 
rings marked by summer wood a little more closely packed or by a dark 
autumn line, and by a spring zone richer in pores and few if any in the 
autumn band. Concentric rings slightly waved. Tissue of the root more 
regular than that of the wood. Wood reddish, very hard and heavy. 

Fig. 79. Transverse section, Gytisus laburnum (alpinum ).—Medullary rays 
very numerous, fairly broad, straight. Pores diversified, few in number, 






Fig 61.— Acer 2 ilnianoidcs (tlallS^er&e'*3ection). 
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isolated and in groups of two, three, four, up to fifty, in ramified and in 
circular lines. Tissues fine, dense, groups of pores suriounded by bome 
spongy tissue. Ligneous zones distinct as in the Cercis siliquastrum, well 
rounded. Heartwood very yellow, sometimes approaching to black. Sap- 
wood yellow. Wood hard and fairly heavy. 

Fig. 80. Transverse section, Fagm s^lvatica, — Medullary rays numer¬ 
ous, moderately broad, but of inconstant breadth from the interior out¬ 
wards, and sometimes tapering, giving a jointed-like appearance in the 
zone at the end of the autumn wood. Pores with little difference, very 
numerous, isolated or in groups of twob, threes, fours, and sometimes 
fives, small, uniformly dispersed. Tissue hardly recognisable, interspersed 
with larger cellules. Ligneous zones well marked by a band of autumn 
wood, with fewer pores, and curved outwards between the medullary 
rays. Wood reddish, heavy, and hard. 

Fig. 81. Tangential section, Fagus sylmtica .—Shows size and diversity 
of medullary plates or rays and longitudinal arrangement of the tissue. 

Fig. 82. Transverse section, Frcusims excelsior. — MeduHaiy rays 
numerous, narrow, straight, touching pores. Pores in small numbers, 
differing ^eatly in size, dispersed in ones and twos, here and there threes 
and fours, fairly large, unifonnly divided or in branching lines, seldom in 
circular lines. Tissue loose, spongy tissue surrounding the exterior group 
of pores. Zones very distinct, circular, or in old trees angular. Heart- 
wood brown. Sapwood white. Wood hard and fairly heavy. 

Fig. 83. Transverse section, Juglam nigra .—Medullary rays numerous, 
average size, straight generally, avoiding the pores. Pores variable, in 
size and number moderately large, isolatea or in pairs, sometimes in threes 
and fours, uniformly dispersed. Tissue loose with concentric lines of 
spongy tissue. Ligneous tracts hardly visible, indicated only by a narrow 
dark autumnal Hue, and often also by a line or insignificant band of large 
spring pores, surrounded by more spongy tissue. Heartwood brown. 
Sapwood white. Wood hard and pretty heavy. 

Fig. 84. Transverse section, Legatta lintearia .—^Medullary rays numer¬ 
ous, large, straight, composite, with marginal lines of oval or elongated 
cells on their exterior. Pores medium, numerous in groups among spongy 
tissue; ordinary tissue hardly visible. Zones invisible generally, but 
sometimes the pores appear larger in the spring wood than in the autumn 
wood. Wood dark-brown, hard, heavy. 

Fig. 85. Tangential section, Legatta lintearia .—Showing medullary rays 
in sitvb amongst the fibro-vascular bundles, the latter presenting a jointed 
appearance. Cells forming medullary rays extremely tine, in groups from 
a few dozen to several thousands in a ray or plate. 

Fig. 86. Transverse section, Magnolia accumimta ,— MeduUai^r rays 
numerous, medium, straight, bulging at termination of the zones, in old 
trees full of dark pigment. Pores not numerous, small, isolated, in groups 
of twos and threes. Tissue fairly visible, spongy. Zones well marked by 
absence of pores in the autumn wood and the pigment in the enlarged part 
of the medullary ray. Wood yellowish-white, fairly hard, and heavy. 

Fig. 87. Transverse section, Moras nigra .—^Medullary rays very numer¬ 
ous, medium size, straight, smaller ones avoiding pores. Pores very un¬ 
equal, fairly numerous, isolated, in pairs, sometimes in threes, or even in 
small groups of as many as eight, scattered, adjoining, in ramifications, 
sometimes in circles. Tissue hardly visible, a little tissue more spongy 
round groups of pores, and here and there in narrow circular undulating 
lines. Zones very marked, fairly well rounded. Heartwood yellowish- 
brown. Sapwood yellowish-white. Wood hard and fairly heavy. 

Fig. 88. Tangential section, Moras nigra .—Showing medullary plates 
and dotted tissue, somewhat similar to fig. 85. Vascular bundles not 
jointed. 




Fig. 67 .—^stulm Mjppocastanum (transverse section). 
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Fig. 89. Transverse section, Pktllyrea — Medullary ra^s 'very 

numerous, line, often tapering, straight. Pores pretty uniform, very 
numerous and small, disposed in flame-like form, containing ten to one 
hundred or more, which anastomose and change direction from one zone 
to another. Ordinary tissue hardly visible, spongy tissue surrounding 
groups of pores and forming spring bands. Zones not constant in size, 
sometimes hardly separated by more than a simple line of pores, but 
generally marked by the extended base of groups of pores, moderately 
well rounded, and sometimes slightly undulated. Heartwood reddish- 
brown. Sapwood reddish-white. Wood heavy and hard. 

Fig. 90. Transverse section, Flatanus ac&rifolia ,—Medullary rays very 
numerous, moderately broad, going in straight lines from heart to bark. 
Pores varying little, rather smaller in the autumn wood, very numerous, 
isolated, or in groups of from two to six, fairly small, uniformly dispersed. 
Tissue visibly spongy, interspersed with scattered cellules. Zones of 
growth fairly visible, usually indicated by a dark autumn line very 
well rounded and the jointed appearance of the medullary rays. Heart- 
wood brown, tinged with red. Sapwood reddish-white. Wood hard and 
heavy. 

Fig. 91. Transverse section, Platanus occidentalism — Medullary rays 
moderately large, fairly numerous, jointed-like at termination of zones, 
straight and regular. Pores medium, small, varying little in size, very 
numerous, isolated in pairs, threes, fours, and sometimes fives in the early 
spring wood. Tissue slightly s]pongy and of the same consistency through¬ 
out the zone. Zones scarcely visible on account of general uniformity of 
pores and tissue. Wood yellowish-white throughout, except when grown 
in calcareous soils. Heartwood then reddish-brown. Sapwood yellowish- 
white. Wood hard and heavy. 

Fig. 92. Tangential section, Plaianus occidentalis .—Presents practically 
the same appearance as Acer pseudo‘flatanus, only more uniform in 
composition. 

Fig. 93. Transverse section, Pojoidus tremula .—^Medullary spots moder¬ 
ately numerous, white, with tails pointing inwards. Medullary rays 
numerous and fine. Pores fairly small, isolated or in groups of from two 
to seven uniformly distributed, sometimes ramifying. Ligneous zones well 
rounded in young trees, sometimes well marked by the medullary spots, 
sometimes indifterently marked. Heartwood brown. Sapw’ood greenish- 
white. Wood soft and light. 

Fig. 94. Transverse section, Prnmis avium, — Medullary spots absent. 
Medullary rays medium or fairly large, generally straight, smaller ones 
waved. Pores pretty numerous, fine, in groups of from one to eight, in 
slight vermicular lines, caused by the waving of the smaller medullary 
rays. Tissue visibly loose. Zones of wood very marked by a deep dark 
line of a brown colour, narrow, and marked by a band of autumn wood 
containing few pores, and by a band of very porous spring wood. Heart- 
wood yellowish-brown. Wood moderately hard, medium weight. 

Fig. 95. Transverse section, Primus domestica .—MeduUaiy spots absent. 
Medullary rays very numerous, average size, some broader, straight, only 
smaller ones* waved. Pores vary slightly, pretty numerous, sometimes 
extremely crow^ded, isolated in groups of from two to four, fine, equally 
distributed or in lines slightly dendroidaL Tissue hardly visible, wavy. 
Zones pretty distinct. In general appearance same as Primus avium. 
Heartwood reddish-brown. Sapwood whitish-yellow with a green tinge. 
Colour varies with soil and situation. Wood fairly hard and heavy. 

Fig. 96. Transverse section, Prunus padus .—Medullary spots absent 
Medullary rays very numerous, average size straight, smaller ones touching 
pores. Pores variable, numerous, isolated or in groups of from two to 
seven, pretty fine, dispersed imiformly, but run together so as to form 




Fig. 68 .—Alnus glutinosa (transverse section). 
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Fig. 69 .—Alnus imana (transverse becfcion). 
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Fig. 70 .—Bciula alba (transverse section). 
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lines, a little dendroidal and circular. Tissue visibly spongy. Zones 
marked by a narrow line of brown wood with few pores, and the larger 
pores of the spring wood similar to Prunvs avium, Heartwood yellowish- 
brown. Sapwood yellowish-white. Wood moderately hard and'heavy. 

Fig. 97. Transverse section, Fyrus domestica, — Sledullary rays very 
numerous, fine, straight, and equal Pores fairly numerous and fairly 
small, equally distributed throughout the zones, isolated generally, but 
sometimes in twos and threes. Zones not very apparent owing to equal 
density of tissue and the pores being practically of the same size in the 
spring and autumn wood, sometimes indicated by a thin brown line without 
any pores and by some medullary ^pots parallel to the zone. Wood very 
fine, hard, and heavy. 

Fig. 98. Tangential section, Fyrus domestica, —Shows size, number, and 
position of medullary plates. 

Fig. 99. Radial section, Fyrus domestka, — Shows cells of medullary 
rays crossing vascular tissue. 

Fig. 100. Tranverse section, Quercus alba, —^Medullary rays numerous, 
large, and straight, avoiding pores. Pores very large in spring wood, 
usually two-rowed. Those in autumn wood extremely small in flame-like 
groups. Zones very indistinct except for size of pores. Heartwood dark- 
brown. Sapwood dirty white. Wood very hard and heavy. 

Fig. 101. Transverse section, Qu&rcus cerrw.—Similar in every respect to 
Quercus ^edunculata^hxit with medullary rays more numerous and some¬ 
times broader. Pores fewer, but larger in the spring wood. Tissue slightly 
visible. 

Fig. 102. Transverse section, Root of Quercus cerris. —Medullary rays 
very e^ual, large, and numerous. Pores more variable than in the tree. 
Zones invisible. Secondary circles more apparent. Wood of root much 
darker and harder than of the tree. 

Fig. 103. Transverse section, Quercus Bex, — Some small medullary 
spots. Medullary rays extremely numerous and broad, of closer tissue 
than the wood, slightly twisted. Pores differing greatly, fairly large, often 
large, isolated, dispersed in tails. Tissue compressed, nearly invisible. 
Zones of wood hardly recognisable in the autumn wood, which is less 
porous but full of spongy lines, but indicated by larger pores in the spring 
wood. Wood dark-brown, nearly same colour throughout, hard and heavy. 

Fig. 104. Tangential section, Quercus Bex, —Showing diversity in size of 
medullary rays. These range from a few cells to several thousands in 
thickness, hence the difficulty in splitting the wood. 

Fig. 105. Transverse section, Quercus suber, —Medullary rays very broad, 
numerous, straight, ends \indulated. Pores very equal, not numerous, 
isolated, moderately large, disposed in long lines. Tissue hardly visible. 
Zones less apparent than in ^ues^cus pedunculata. Pores giving no indi¬ 
cation of zone, the lines passing into those of the preceding year, and often 
leaving for limit only a brown autumn line, better rounded than in the 
ordinary oaks. Heart reddish-brown. Sapwood dirty white. Wood ex¬ 
tremely heavy and dense. 

Fig. 106. Transverse section, Quercics pedunculafa, — Medullary rays 
numerous, broad, straight, small ones touching pores. Pores differing 
greatly in size, not numerous, large, isolated, small ones grouped in tails. 
Tissue hardly visible, crowded with concentric and undulating lines, and 
circles of larger cellules surrounding the groups of pores. Ligneous zones 
marked by the diminution towards the circumference and by large spring 
pores towards the interior, irregularly concentric, and arched at the con¬ 
tact of the large medullary rays. Heartwood dark-brown, sometimes red¬ 
dish, yellow, or black. Sapwood brownish-white. Wood heavy and hard. 

Fig. 107. Transverse section, Quercus robur, — Very similar to Quercus 
pedunculata, but with inferior pores, usually more flame-like. 




Fig 73 —Castanca ic^ca (tians^erse section) 
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Fig. 108. Transverse section, JSJi/jw/ims MeluUai*} lays ex¬ 

tremely numerous, straight, sometimes undulating. Pores with" little 
variation, very numerous, and closely packed, as many as fifty in a group, 
very small, distributed in flame-like form. Tissue hardly visible. Zones 
of wood very marked by a small dark autumn line, by the decrease in the 
number .of pores towards the outer edge, and by a band of spring pores 
almost concentric. Heartwood yellowish-red. Sapwood whitish-yellow, 
sometimes greenish. Wood hard and heavy. 

Fig. 109. Transverse section, JRhamnus frangula, —Medullary rays nu¬ 
merous, narrow, straight, slightly turning the pores aside. Pores very vari¬ 
able, isolated or formed in groups of two, three, and sometimes seven, 
rather fine, scattered or in touching lines. Tissue visibly loose. Zones 
distinct, rounded, and angular. Heartwood reddish-yellow. Sapwood 
yellow. Wood light and soft. 

Fig. 110. Transverse section, EoUnia (pseudo-acacia). —Medullary rays 
numerous, average size, carefully avoiding pores. Pores very variable, 
fairly numerous, isolated, sometimes in twos and up to ten in the external 
groups, large, uniformly disposed in the spring wood, in dendroid or con¬ 
centric rings in the autumn wood. Tissue visibly loose, more spongy in 
some radial lines of the spring band, and in the form of arches round 
about groups of external pores. Zones very marked in young wood, 
angular in old. Heartwood very dark-brown, with yellow or greenish 
tiige. Sapwood yellow. Wood hard and heavy. 

Fig. 111. Transverse section, Salix alba. —^Medullary spots rather fre¬ 
quent Medullary rays very numerous, extremely flne, often twisting. 
Pores differing little, smaller towards the outer border of the zones, very 
numerous, is(3ated, sometimes in twos, threes, and even fives in the 
autumn wood, rather fine, dispersed uniformly, and slightly worm-shaped. 
Tissue loose, with cellules or rays of stronger cellules. Zones of wood 
marked by an exterior border of smaller pores and sometimes by a close 
line or band of spring pores, a little angular. Heartwood of a dirty yellow 
red. Sapwood white. Wood very soft and very light. 

Fig. 112. Transverse section, Salic caprea. — Few medullary spots. 
Medullary rays numerous, fairly straight. Pores isolated and in groups 
up to seven in a group. Ligneous zones hardly apparent. In general 
appearance very like Salix alba. Heartwood of a marbled yellowish-brown. 
Sapwood yellowish-white. Wood slightly harder than Salix alba. 

Fig. 113. Transverse section, Salix daphnoides. — Without medullary 
spots. Medullary rays numerous, not twisted as in Salix alha, very fine. 
Pores average, uniform, slightly fewer and smaller in the autumn wood, 
very numerous generally, isolated and in groups of from two to five. 
Tissue rather loose and irregular. Zones indicated by the pores being 
smaller in the autumn wood, and by the spring pores immediately adjoin¬ 
ing being slightly more crowded. Heartwood dark yellow, tinged with 
red. Sapwood white. Wood soft and light. 

Fig. 114. Transverse section, Sorhus (Fyrus) Aucuparia. — Medulla^ 
spots numerous, especially towards the centre. Medullary rays with t^ 
towards the outside of ordinary thickness, numerous, slightly twisting. 
Pores a little variable, not very numerous, isolated or in groups of twos 
and threes, sometimes fours and fives, fine, uniformly distributed. Tissue 
loose. Woody zones, sometimes well marked by a line or darker exterior 
band with few pores, and often by a line or band of numerous spring pores. 
Heartwood reddish-brown. Sapwood brownish-white. Wood fairly hard 
and of average weight. 

Fig. 115. Transverse section, Tilia parviflora. —^Medullary rays numer¬ 
ous, narrow or medium, moderately straight, although avoiding groups of 
pores. Pores varying in size, not very numerous, isolated or united in 
lines or shapeless groups of from two to five, w’hich often crowd each other, 




Fig. 74 .—Cdtis australis (transverse section). 
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Fig. 76.—CcrciS siliquaatrum (transverse section). 
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Fig. 76 .—Oornus mvasoula (transverse section). 
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small, uniformly divided. Tissue irregular and spongy, here and there 
more or less compact. Rings rendered distinct by a darker outer edge 
with fewer pores, rather than by a deep band of spring pores, well rounded. 
Wood white, soft, and light. 

Fig. 116. Transverse section, Ulex europesa. —Medullary rays numerous, 
fairly broad, and twisted. Pores very unequal, not numerous, isolated or 
grouped in twos, threes, or fours, average size, distributed in beautifully 
ramified flame-like forms, often un^ually. Tissue hardly perceptible, 
but groups of pores surrounded by tissue more spongj”, particularly so in 
the spring wood. Zones very distinct and very waved. Wood reddish- 
white or yellowish, often very marked at the heart, hard and very heavy. 

Fig. 117. Transverse section. Boot of TJUx. —Tissue more spongy than 
that of the stem. 

Fig. 118. Transverse section, TJlmm campestris. —Medullary rays very 
numerous, average size, undulated. Pores varying much, numerous, 
isolated or in groups of from two and three to several dozens, fairly large in 
spring wood, smaller in autumn wood, in which they appear in dendroid 
circles. Tissue visibly loose, with more spongy texture round groups of 
pores and in bands of tissue enclosed between two rays. Ligneous zones 
very distinct by the laiger pores in the spring wood and almost entire 
absence of pores in late autumn wood. Heartwood brownish-red. Sap- 
wood yellowish-white. Wood hard and moderately heavy. 

Fig. 119. Tangential section, Ulmus campestris, —Shows disposition, 
number, and size of medullary rays. 

Fig. 120. Transverse section, TJlmm effusa* —Similar to Ulmus campestns^ 
but with pores more uniformly dispersed, especially those in spring wood. 
Zones rendered more apparent by close line of superior pores in the spring 
wood lyingimmediately on the outside of the autumn wood. Tissue more 
re^ar. Wood same as Ulmm campestris. 

Fig. 121. Transverse section, Ulmus montma, —^Also similar to Ulmus 
campestris, but with the pores in the spring wood fewer and slightly 
smaller, and the inferior pores in the autumn wood disposed in clouds 
rather than in Imesj. Zones not very apparent. Tissue less spongy than 
in Ulmus campestris. Wood dark-browm, nard, and heavy. 
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Fig 79 —Cytibiis laburnuM, {alpinum) (transverse section) 








Fig. 80 .—hyliatica (transverse section). 



Fig. 81.— FagvL& syhatica (tangential section). 



Fig. 82 .—Fraxinm excdiior (transverse section). 





Fig. 83 .—Juglans nigra itraaiEfverse section). 
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Fig. Z^,—Lagettiilint€ari(t (trans\erse section). 
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Fig. S5.-~~Iiagetta lintearia (tangential bection). 











Fig. 86 .—Magnolia acomiinata (transverse section). 


Fig. 87,—^JWbrits nigra (transverse section). 


Fig. 88 .—Morus nigra (tangential section). 
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Fig. 91 .—Platanus occidentalia (transverse section). 







Fig. 92. —Platamts ocddentctLu (tangential section). 


Fig. 93.~Poj3ttZw5 tremula (transverse section). 
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Fig. 94 .—Prumis avium (transvei'se section). 









Fig, 95. —Prunus domestica (transverse section). 
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Fig. 96 .—Prumis padus (transverse section). 



Fig. 97 .—Pyrus domestica (transvei'be section). 






Fiff 100 .—Quercus alba (trans\erse section) 









Fig. 103 .—Quercus Ilex (transveise section). 






Fig. 106.— QueicuspeduruuUita (tiam»verse section) 








Fig. 109 .—Hhamnus fmngula (tranbverse section). 







Fig 112 —Saliz mj^ea (transverse section) 








Fig. 113 .—Sdlix dajpJinoidcs (tran\er&e section). 



Fig. 114.—iSbiiws [Pyius) Aucu^Ha (transverse section). 



Fig lie) a (tidns\erbe section) 






Fig. 116 ^Ulex europcBCL (tians-verse section) 



Fig. 117 .—Ulean europcta {root) (transverse section) 



Fig 118 .—UlmuB camjpcstns (transverse section)* 






Fig —Lhifiub camp€St7ti (tangential section) 
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Fig 120 —Ulmm cffusa (transveise section) 
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Fig 121 —Ulmus montana (tranb^eibe section) 
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THE PRODUCE OF OLD AND NEW VARIETIES 
OF OATS. 

By John Speir, Newton Farm, Glasgow. 

The recent introduction of several new varieties of cross-bred 
oats, wheats, and barleys by the Messrs Garton, Newton-le- 
Willows, Lancashire, has given a renewed impetus not only to 
the production of new vaiieties but to the growth of grain itself. 
Along with Prof. M‘Alpine I visited the Messis Garton’s farm 
in 1893, when we had the opportunity of carefully inspecting 
their work, and since then I have had more than the usual 
interest of a faimer in the introduction of new varieties. After 
our visit Prof Alpine published in the ' Transactions ’ ^ ot the 
following year a short paper explaining the work of the Messrs 
Garton, and their method of procedure; and any one interested 
in the subject and not quite familiar with the methods followed, 
cannot do better than read that paper, and I heartily recommend 
it to all farmers for careful perusal. 

Ill the spring of 1898 the Messrs Garton offered the Highland 
and Agricultural Society a bushel each of three varieties of new 
cross-bred oats for experimental purposes. I was asked to take 
charge of them and test them against any well-known variety. 
To this I agreed, on the understanding that the results, be they 
good or bad, were to be published. For comparison I selected 
the well-known Potato oat, as being the most representative of 
any oat grown in Scotland, and in due time a bushel each of 
three varieties of oats were sent me. These were at that time 
unnamed, but have since been named as follows:— 

1. Taktar King.—A n early and heavy white oat. 

Pidigree. Black Tartarian, White Tartarian, and White 

Canadian. 

Description: Very eaily; grain v^ite, large, plump, and 
heavy; straw strong; habit Tartarian—that is, grain all 
hanging on one side of the head. 

2. Pioneer. —A new black oat. 

Pedigree: Black Tartarian, Scottish Potato, Waterloo, and 
White August. 

Description: Grain black, large, short, and plump; straw 
strong, and ear open pyramid. 

3. Waverley. 

Pedigree: Scottish Potato, Naked Oat of China, White 
Tartarian, and Flanders Yellow. 

^ Fifth Series, voL vi, 1894. 
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Dcscnptioa: Ripens atoiit the same time as the Scottish 
Potato oat; grain rather long and thin in the skin; 
straw long and strong; ear long and open pyramid. 

Two acres of land in good condition, and as uniform in quality 
as it was possible to get it, ^ere selected for the test, and caie- 
fully measured off in the centre of a 17-acre field. The centre 
ot the field was selected in order to remove the test from any 
disturbing influences of shelter, destruction by birds, or ex¬ 
haustion by fences or tree-roots, &c. 

As the new cross-bred varieties came from the north of 
England, the change of seed might have exercised a consider¬ 
able influence on the crop, irrespective of the cross-breeding. In 
order to as far as possible place all the varieties on even terms 
in this respect, a supply of seed Potato oats was procured from 
near the English Bolder, from land which was likely to aSoid a 
good change. 

The land had yielded two crops of hay in 1897, after which it 
had received from 12 to 15 tons of farmyard manure per acre in 
September or October, ploughing being done in January. The 
soil was a very sandy loam, resting on sand, and naturally well 
drained. It usually produced a crop of oats giving an abundance 
of straw, but the quantity of grain was never very piolific nor of 
great freight per bushel. The plots w^ere set out so that each 
was treble in length what it was in breadth, the area being one 
quaiter of an acie. The new varieties were sown on every second 
plot, the intervening ones being sown with Potato oat, also those 
on the tw^o sides thus:— 


I 


Pctato Potato, 


Tiitii 


Potato 


Bhck 

Pioucei 


Polito I 


All louud ihe plots and between each plot, a path 2 feet wide 
was left nnseeded, which was kept free from weeds by repeated 
hand-hoeing. These strips were very useful for examination of 
the crop during its growth, hut were specially intended to keep 
the different varieties separate when harvesting, as they per¬ 
mitted of each variety being cut without any risk of including 
with it any portion of a neighhouiing plot. 

The trial plots were sown before the remainder of the field, 
stakes being placed at the comers and along the sides and ends* 
so as to ensuie the purity of each variety. As a rule, all grain 
is sown on this farm by the drill, and as several fields had pre- 
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viou&ly been sown without any change, the quantity used per 
acre was found to be a trifle over 3J bushels. The seed available 
permitted of sowing each plot at this rate, and still leave a 
margin of a few pounds to come and go upon. The seed of all 
the plots was sown on 4th April, the land at the time being dry 
and in good working condition. I supeivised everything myseU, 
and at no time allowed any operation to be performed in con¬ 
nection with the plots or crop when I was unable to be constantly 
present. 

All the varieties brairded equally well, the new ones being if 
anything slightly thinner than the Potato oat, but all the new 
varieties had a much darker appearance that the others. In this 
lespect they very much resembled a crop which had received a 
heavy dressing of some nitrogenous manure. All through spring 
and early summer the Tartar King variety seemed to keep the 
lead in height, being from 3 to 4 inches above the Potato oat on 
each side of it. Very much the same applied to the other new 
varieties, only in a less marked degree. A close examination 
showed that the leaves of the new varieties stood almost erect 
or at most drooped very little, w'hile the leaves of the Potato 
oat all drooped, forming a curve of quite half a circle. The 
difference in height between the new and old varieties was there¬ 
fore more apparent than real 

The Tartar King variety began to show the ear about two 
weeks before any of the others, and it was consequently 18 
inches or so higher than the others when it attained its 
full height. In another fortnight they had reached their full 
length, when all were found to be about the same height 
—from 4 feet 6 inches to 4 feet 9 inches. The Tartar 
King lipened two weeks before any of the others, the re¬ 
maining two new varieties ripening at the same time as the 
Potato oat. 

Each plot was cut by the scythe and stocked well within the 
borders of its own plot. Each vaiiety was stacked as soon as 
sufficiently dried, the Tartar King first, the others on 23rd 
September. 

All the varieties were put in one small stack, several sheaves 
of threshed stiaw being put between each, not only to separate 
the one variety from the other, but to gather up any grain which 
might be shed. All were threshed on 4th February 1899, the 
produce being once passed through the hand-fanners imme¬ 
diately after. The threshing w^as done by the ordinary farm 
threshing-machine, none of the grain being specially fannered 
or otherwise dressed. The barn floor and fanner-room floors 
were swept with scrupulous care, under my own supervision, 
after each lot had been passed through. The same applied to 
the fannering in the granary, each bag as it came from the 
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tlireshing-machine or fanners being labelled so as to avoid 
mistakes. The results were as follows:— 

Comparative Test op Old and New Grains in 1898 



Giain. 

Wti*5ht 

Notes. 

\anctj. 

Di oats 

X»ei aci e in 
biishelb of 

40 lb. 

Liaht oats 
pel acib in 
bushels ol 
40 Ih 

iiei bushel 
in lb. 

Wa\eiley. . 

99 


10 

Good fodder straw. 

Taitar King 



42 

&et ondary fodder straw. 

Pioneer . . 

Wa 

I?'. 

42 

If It 

Potato. . . 

SI.'! 1 

m 1 

42 

Good fodder stiaw. 


Q-raia, 

The Waverley Oat is much thinner and longer than any of 
the other three varieties. The husk is also thinner than Tartar 
King or Pioneer, but owing to its length I am unable to say 
whether or not it is thinner than Potato. Being a long oat it 
is lighter per bushel than Potato, but the proportion of grain to 
husk may not be greater. The grain from none of the plots was 
either hummelled or specially dressed. If it had been either or 
both it might have been made several pounds per bushel heavier. 
The grain from the new varieties was all very much larger in 
size when grown here than what was sent from England, and 
when grasped in the hand had a much coarser and rougher feel 
than what was sent me as seed. While the size of each grain 
seemed larger, the proportion of husk to grain also appeared 
greater than in the same grain grown in England. 

Two of the new varieties seemed to shed their grain very 
readily when ripe, or especially wdien exposed to rain. Pioneer 
was worst in this respect, closely followed by Tartar King, 
while Waverley seems to have as firm a hold on the ear as the 
Potato oat, perhaps a firmer. All the varieties had some loss 
from this cause, which in future, after knowing the nature of 
each, might in great part be prevented. 


Straw. 

The Tartar King has stmw very much of the same quality as 
the old Tartarian oat, and while no better, it might be even 
worse. It stands fairly well if the weather is not too stormy. 
In a stormy situation, more especially when ripe, the straw has 
a bad tendency to break between the ear and the first or 
second joint, causing the ears to become very much entangled, 
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and increasing the cost of harvesting. In the west of Scotland, 
at anyrate, it should be harvested with a considerable tinge ot 
green on the ears. 

Pioneer partakes of something of the same qualities as Tartar 
King, but is fully superior to it for fodder purposes. Waverley 
has quite a different straw from the previous two, as it seem¬ 
ingly is much better for fodder purposes than either of them. 
Its straw is more like that of Potato both in quality and length. 
While Tartar King and Pioneer have straws that in Scotland 
are called fushionless—that is, deficient in nourishment—^that 
of Waverley seems a good average. No oat will ever become 
popular in the west and south of Scotland, no matter what its 
grain-producing qualities are, if its straw is deficient in standing 
power, feeding properties, or quantity. 


Oemral Remarks, 

In the carrying out of the experiment of 1898 no hitch of 
any kind occurred. The land chosen was exceedingly uniform, 
and the seeding, although a little later than usual, was done in 
good time. The crop brairded uniformly, and all quite thick 
enough, although the Potato variety seemed just a trifle thicker 
than any of the others. All through, the season was very suit¬ 
able for the oat crop, the yield all over the country being above 
the average in both quantity and quality, while the harvest in 
respect to weather was a fair average. The conditions of growth 
being very favourable from beginning to end, the yield may be 
looked on as very near the maximum each variety was capable 
of producing on this land and in this climate. As far as one 
season’s experience goes, the yield may be relied on as showing 
the comparative producing powers of the different varieties 
when grown under favourable circumstances. 


1899. 

As it was decided to issue the ‘ Transactions ’ earlier in 1899 
than usual, no opportunity was afforded of threshing the crop 
of 1898 and preparing a report for that year. It was also con¬ 
sidered that a one year’s test was too short on which to issue 
a report on such an important subject, more especially when the 
season was a very favourable one; at the last moment it was 
therefore decided to repeat, on an extended scale, the comparative 
test of 1898, and publish the yield of the two years in one report. 
For this purpose supplies of the following varieties of seed oats 
were procured:— 

1, Potato .—Seed from the farm, the produce of new seed in 
1898. 
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2. Wavedcy .—Seed from tlie farm, the produce of English 
seed in 1898. 

Tartar King .—from the farm, the produce of English 
seed ill 1898. 

4. Piunetr, —Seed from the farm, the produce of English seed 

in 1898. 

5. riUoiv Oteif.-^Euglish seed. A long oat with a thin skin. 

A new cross-bred oat of Gartoii’s. 

G. Ahvndanee. —Seed from Paisley district. Garton^s first 
introduction. 

7. Neirtmrhet .—Seed from Ayrshire. Variety said to be the 

same as Abundance. 

8. American Beauty .—Seed from Prof. Saunderof the Central 

Expeiimental Farm, Ottawa, Canada. A new variety 
which is said to have given excellent results in Canada. 

x4.s in 1898 a piece of land uniform in quality was selected. 
As in the previous instance, the land had yielded two crops of 
hay in 1898, and had received from 12 to 15 tons of stable 
manure per acre in October. It was free open soil on a gravelly 
bottom, being what is called the third terrace of the Clyde 
valley, and 100 feet above sea-level. The plots extended 
across the one end of a 20-acre field, and although there are low 
dressed fences on the south and east sides, and a thin plantation 
on the west, the position is quite an open and rather exposed 
one. As the depredation caused by birds is always heavy in 
this district, particularly near the fences, the trial plots were 
kept 20 feet from each fence, and, as in 1898, each plot was 
surrounded by a path 2 feet wide, which was kept fallow. The 
plots with one exception were a quarter of an acre in extent, 
the exception being the American Beauty plot, which was one- 
eighth of an acre, as I had only seed for that area. Each plot 
was 1 chain wide and chains long, the varieties being in the 
following order:— 

Plan of Oat TEbis. 


Pioneei. Wa\erlLy. Potato. 

Tartdi 

Km«. 

Ne^\- 

maikct. 

Abun¬ 

dance. 

Potato. 

x» ea 



1 





As the seed about to be used was all larger in size than what 
it was in 1898, it was decided to set the drill at 4 bushels per 
acre. A little less than this seemed ample in 1898, and it was 
thought that 4 bushels would be sufficient under present con- 
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ditions. The seed was all sound and recently threshed, the land 
was in good nianurial condition, and the tilth \vas excellent. 
With the exception of tlie two outside plots, all the others were 
sown on 16th March and these on 23rd ^larch. 

When fully through the ground it was seen that, with the 
exception of American Beauty, all the new varieties were more 
or less thin, two very thin, more particularly at the south end of 
each plot. The plots of Potato were quite thick enough, that 
of American Beauty seemed too thick, while New^market was 
exceptionally thin, the others being all on the thin side, but 
better than JTewmarket. As such a variation in the appearance 
of the braird was not at all expected, and as all the seed was 
fresh and the land in good order when sown, I began to wonder 
if the size of the grain of the different varieties used could 
account for the thinness of the crop. With the intention of 
probably throwing some light on this point 100 grains of each 
variety were weighed on a chemical balance, and in order that 
as accurate an average as possible might be obtained several of 
the varieties were weighed two or three times. The results 
were as follows:— 

Weight of 100 Grains op j!>R\ER4L YARiEriE-s op Oats. 


Vaiiety. 

Abundance .... 

It .... 

II .... 

Newmarket . 

Tartar King .... 

ti . . . 

Pioneer (Black) 

Wdverley .... 

M .... 

Yellow Oat .... 
Tain Findlay (40 lb. per bushel) 

Potato. 

American Beauty . 


Where grown. 

Graiiib. 

Tmif'n tued. 

Paisley 

4*610 

1 

Shropshire 

3*0G4 

1 

Canadian 

2*859 

1 

Ayrshire 

3*906 

1 

Newton 

4*100 

2 

English 

4*123 

1 

Newton 

4 050 

2 

Newton 

4*052 

2 

English 

3*370 

1 

English 

3*805 

1 

Ayrshire 

3*100 

2 

Newton 

2*962 

3 

Canada 

2 865 

1 


Although a considerable difference was expected in the weight 
of the grains, no such difference as is here shown was at all 
anticipated. The above table shows that from single bushels 
of equal weight and germination as many plants would be 
obtained from a seeding of 2i bushels of American Beauty, 
similar to what was tested here, as from 4| bushels of Abun¬ 
dance similar to the sample from Paisley. In the same way 3 
bushels of Potato oat grown on ^Newton would have yielded as 
many plants as 4^ bushels of Abundance from Paisley. 

The appearance of the brairds of the different varieties was 
almost a complete corroboration of these figures, with the excep¬ 
tion that along the south end of the plots all the new varieties 
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were thinner than at the other end. My practice here when 
changing seed grain has always been to get seed off clay land, 
as it usually yields much plumper grain than seed taken from 
lighter land, grain grown on my own farm being always very 
small. In previous years I had often found that new seed did 
not give such a thick braird as my own, even where sown 
slightly thicker. I must own that it did not occur to me that 
there was such difference in the number of giains in a bushel 
of small grain and large as from 30 to 50 per cent. While I 
expected and oiten had more vigorous plants from the large 
grain, I invariably had the thickest crop from iny own grain, 
but I usually accounted for it in some other way than what 
seemingly has been the actual cause. 

The plot of American Beauty was decidedly too thick, the 
the two plots of Potato were also rather thick, while the two 
plots of Tartar King were a little thin, Waverley and Pioneer 
being decidedly thin, Abundance also decidedly thin, and Kew- 
inarket exceptionally thin. Owing to the early date of seeding 
it was anticipated that the plants on the thin plots might tiller 
out, and that at harvest there might be as many stalks on these 
plots as on the thicker-planted ones. This expectation was 
not, however, realised, and what were originally thin-planted 
plots continued thin to the end. At 1st June the following 
was the order of the varieties judged from appearance:— 

American Beauty, thick and of good colour. 

Tartar King, close on American Beauty in luxuriance but not 
so thick. 

Potato, a good average thickness, but not so far forward as'the 
two previous varieties, nor yet so luxuriant. 

Abundance, Waverley, Pioneer, and Kewmarket were all 
behind the others in the order named, their worst fault 
being their thin appearance. 

All the Garton varieties had very dark-green upright leaves, 
while Potato and American Beauty were of a much lighter 
green, with gracefully curved leaves. 

On 15th July the following notes were made on the crop: 
American Beauty and Tartar King still seem to keep the lead, 
the others following in much the same order as on 1st June. 
Abundance and Kewmarket have up to the present shown no 
difference in any respect, except that the former is more thickly 
planted than the latter. Tartar King was well in ear, and 
although all the plots had up to this date looked like produc¬ 
ing a very large crop, it now seemed apparent that the plots 
which were originally thin had not tillered much, and were to 
be very deficient in stalks. In fact, the thin plots seemed to 
have a less instead of a greater number of stalks per plant than 
the thick ones. Ko attempt was made to systematically count 
the number of stalks on each root, as such would have given 
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no definite information, unless where equal areas contained the 
same number of plants. 

It was also noticed that on the thin plots there were a large 
number of dead or at least red leaves, as if the plants had been 
attacked by rust. On a closer examination no appearance of 
rust could be found, and it was thought that the red leaves were 
in some way the result of the thin crop or the very warm 
weather of the previous month; or the thin crop might have 
been the cause of the red leaves. The red leaves continued, 
however, to increase, and be their cause what it may, they 
undoubtedly had a detrimental effect on the yield of grain. 

About the middle of July it also seemed that the thinnest 
crops—Abundance, Pioneer, and Newmarket—had not only a 
small number of stalks per root, but they seemed not to grow 
the length one would have expected from their appearance. 

A considerable number also seemed to have their growth 
stopped very shortly after coming out of the hose. This 
peculiarity was common to all new cross-bred varieties, which 
were thinly planted, not only on the experimental plots, but 
over two whole fields which had been sown with them. In 
Juue it seemed as if the crop would be one of the largest ever 
grown on the farm, but as the season went on appearances 
gradually became less promising, and when shooting was fully 
completed it was easily seen that the crop was to be a small 
one. Threshing on a pretty extensive scale has now proved this 
to be not only the case, but the season to be one of the worst, 
if not the worst for grain, experienced since 1879. 

Harvesting began with Tartar King on 17th August, the 
others following at intervals till 5th September, when the last 
was cut. Each variety was stacked as soon as it was ready, all 
being in by 12th September. In 1898 the unthreshed crop 
could not be weighed owing to rats having burrowed under the 
balance-weight of the cart weighing-machine and so prevented 
its working. Tins was not noticed till it was too late to remedy 
the defect. To guard against such an unforeseen accident this 
year, the number of sheaves on each plot were counted, so that 
some indication might be obtained of the comparative produc¬ 
tiveness of each variety in straw. The two plots of Tartar King 
were stacked before this course was decided on. 


Number of Sheaves per Acre yielded by each Variety. 


Variety. 

Pioneer (black) 
Wavei'ley . 
Potato (west plot) 
Newmarket 
Abundance 
Potato (east plot) 

’Roanf-xr 


No- of sheaies. 
1072 
904 
1096 
640 
728 
1104 
992 
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With the exception of Pioneer, tlie number of sheaves is a fair 
indication of the comparative weights of stiaw yielded by each 
variety. In the case of Pioneer and other varieties where the 
straw was shorter than the average, the sheaves weie correspond¬ 
ingly smaller in girth, the number being propoitionately greater 
than where the straw was longer. Stacking was carried out as 
in 1898. Threshing was done in the middle of December, the 
produce of each plot being carefully weighed on the cart weigh¬ 
ing-machine before delivery to the threshing-machine. After 
threshing the weight of grain was deducted from that of grain 
ami straw combined, the difference being reckoned as straw and 
chaff. While threshing was in progress a small handful of 
thieshed straw was pulled two or three times from each sheaf 
as it was being collected behind the threshing-machine. From 
the quantity of straw on each plot these handfuls amounted to 
a full-sized sheaf, which as soon as completed was tied up, 
labelled, rolled in sacking, and sent off to Dr A. P. Aitken 
for analysis. As in 1898 the produce of each plot is this year 
calculated at the bushel of 40 lb., although it might be more 
or less, the actual weight per bushel being, however, also given. 
In every case the weight per bushel was over 40 lb. in 1898, 
while this season, with one exception, all are under it, several 
being exceptionally low. 

Table showing the Produce op each Variety op Oats for 
Season 1899. 






^5 

o <e 

1 Giain in bnshelb 


■H B 
s — 

w 


V. 

Vanety. 

1 Straw per 

-a So 

oi 40 lb. 

■a to 

is 1 


es ® 
a»^ 

Cm « 

1 

iiuie. 

z% 

T 

Good ' 


ss 
^ s 

So 

S'? 

1 

o « 

1 

i 


T. 

cwt. 

lb. 






1 

.IP. 

Tartar King . 

1 

1 5 

26 

63-1 



369 

11 

2 



Potato . 

1 

1 18 

56 

72 6 1 

39*V 

sii 

27-4 

37 

2 



Abundance 

1 

9 


64-6 : 

40*'' 

35-4 

3d 

1 



Newiiicarket . 

1 

1 

84 1 69-6 ! 

21 

2H 

30 4 

35 

1 



' Anieritan Beauty 

1 



64-1 



35*9 

37 

1 



1 Waverley 

] 

1 

11 

102 

65-8 

4-211] 


34 2 

35 

1 



' Pioneer 

1 

11 

70 

70 3 

36 1 

IK 

29 7 

33 

1 

1 


1 Yellow oat 2 . 

1 

9 

56 

65 7 

43 

64 

34-3 

33 

1 

] 

1 


1 In order to pic\ent the biiiall plotb fiom becoming ini^ed when being thieshed, none of the 
gi mi it that tune wab t>as<;ed thumgh the liuiuraelUi, but since the above table was diawn 
out, Pioneei has been l.iim iielleii and piopeily dic'ssed prioi to sale, and it hab wtuhed 40 II) 
jiei bushel. It is piesumed that when the otheib have been similaily dealt with an iiunioie- 
iiieiit m bnshel-^\elJ;ht will be attained. 

- The Yellow was m a separate field from the others. It also suflered fiom being thin 
from worming, not from thin seeding. 

All the varieties are this year very disappointing, not only in 
the quantity but also in the quality of the grain. The pheno¬ 
menal yield of the new cross-bred varieties over the old ones, 
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which was so noticeable in 1898, is entirely awanting in 1899, 
The thin seeding and the adverse climatic influences, whatever 
these may liave been, have ajjparently been detrimental to old 
and new varieties alike, and have reduced all to very much the 
same level. 

Potato oat has fallen from 612 bushels pei acre in 1898 to 
39^ bushels in 1899 = 36*5 per cent. 

Pioneer has fallen from 861- bushels per acre in 1898 to 36 
bushels in 1899 = 58*3 per cent. 

Tartar King has fallen from 92-i- bushels per acre in 1898 to 
394 bushels in 1899 = 57*7 per cent. 

Waverley has fallen from 99 bushels per acre in 1898 to 42\ 
bushels in 1899 = 57*8 per cent. 

It is somewhat remarkable that all the new cross-bred oats 
have fallen at such a uniform rate—viz., 58*3, 57*7, and 57*8 
percent—while the old Potato oat fell only 36*5 per cent. Pait 
of the fall of the new varieties was in all likelihood due to the 
thinness of the crop, but it is impossible to speak definitely on 
this point till gieater experience has been gained. At the time 
when the ciop brairded the new varieties were no thinner than 
many crops which are slightly damaged by worms, and which 
yet ultimately produce a full crop. Had it not been for the 
uniform thickness of the American Beauty and Potato varieties, 
it might have been suspected that part of the thinness at one 
end of the plots was due to worming, but unless it can be proved 
that the worms would not or could not destroy these varieties, 
such a view cannot be entertained. 

Stmv\ 

Judging the vaiieties from the experience of the past two 
seasons, and taking the Potato oat as a standard, Abundance 
and Newmarket seem to produce straw as long as, if not longer 
than, the Potato oat. It is, however, of such a brittle, fushionless 
nature that it lodges readily, and is not nearly so good for fodder 
as Potato straw.^ Tartar King has straw which in many respects 
resembles Abundance. With me it has, however, always stood 
up well, but it seems to have a tendency to break when exposed 
to strong winds. If exposed to much wet weather after cutting 
it becomes very brittle, and in passing through the threshing- 
machine a large proportion of the straws get broken. 

The straw of Pioneer (black) is an improvement on that of 
Tartar King, Abundance, or Black Tartarian, although even 
that is not saying very much for it, but in point of firmness it 
cannot compare with the Potato oat. 

Waverley and American Beauty have somewhat the same 

^ See Dr A. P. Aitken’s rei)ort on the analy-.e'^ <»f tlie straws, ]>. 
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class of straw. In 1898 the straw of Waverley was equally as 
long as that of Potato, and although carrying almost double the 
number of bushels of grain per acre, it stood up as well as 
Potato. The straw of both IVaverley and American Beauty 
seemed not to break to the same extent as Abundance or Tartar 
King, and while both stood equally as well as Potato, they had 
a very much softer feel when grasped in the hand. Waverley 
grows about the same length as Potato, but American Beauty, 
at least in 1899, was much shorter than either of the other two. 

The Yellow oat seems to have a firm useful straw, likely to 
be easily handled by the binder, and apparently of good feeding 
quality. Unlike several of the other new varieties, it has little 
tendency to shed its grain, even under adverse circumstances, 
and on this account it may be specially useful for exposed situa¬ 
tions, The attachment of the grain to the straw is so strong that 
it is more than usually difiicult to thresh. Although it is very 
light per bushel, I have a good opinion of this oat, and I think 
that with a diffeient season it may yet turn out a very useful 
variety, both in regard to grain and stiaw. 

While the trial, extending over two years, has given what 
might be called maximum and minimum results, from a com¬ 
parative point of view, I look on those of 1898 as being the more 
reliable of the two, the deficiency in 1899 not being the result 
so much of climatic influences as of management. 

The results of the analyses by Dr A. P. Aitken are given 
on p. 237. On these analyses Dr Aitken makes the following 
remarks:— 

" In the upper part of this table are given the analyses of the 
ten samples of straw as they were received, and it is seen that 
they differed a good deal in the amounts of moisture. Whether 
these differences were due to the character of the seed, the 
condition as to ripeness, or to differences in the soil of the 
various plots, or probably to what may be called accident, I 
do not know. Well-iipened and well-won straw should con¬ 
tain only about 14 per cent of moisture, so these are all wet 
samples. Seeing that the differences are so considerable, and 
that they are probably not inherent in the quality of the straw, 
it would be safer in discussing them to neglect the moisture 
altogether and compare the results of the thoroughly dried 
samples as given in the lower half of the table. 

“The first column show^s the amounts of albumen, a veiy 
valuable constituent from a feeding point of view, and one in 
which straw is notably deficient. It is usual to estimate the 
feeding value of fodders according to the abundance of albumen 
and amides they contain, and the proportion which these bear to 
the other constituents—viz., the fat, carbohydrates, and vegetable 
fibre—and when fodders of a like kind are being compared there 
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is no great objection to that method. It is seen that the yellow- 
oat straw easily takes the first place; not only does it show the 
highest proportion of albumen and amides taken together, but 
the proportion of albumen to amides is about 10 to 1, which 
shows that the straw has been well ripened. Pioneer straw 
takes the second place, but in it the proportion of albumen to 
amides is about 6 to 1, showing that it has not been so well 
ripened; and the third place is taken by Tartar King (from the 
centre of the field), but in its case the proportion of albumen to 
amides is only about 4 to 1. It is evident, however, that defi¬ 
cient ripening of the organic matter of the straw is not a quality 
dependent on the strain of seed alone, for the same seed (Tartar 
King) grown on the experimental plot is about the least ripe of 
all. Clearly the nature of the soil has a far greater influence on 
the relative proportions of albumen and amides tlian the strain 
of the seed, and unless we were assured that the soil on which 
the various seeds were sown was as perfectly uniform as can be 
attained in the open field—and Mr Speir assures me that such 
was the case—we are not justified in making ripeness a basis 
of comparison in such a case as this, where only the relative 
value of seed is under consideration. The Society's experi¬ 
ments at Pumpherston showed very distinctly that the amount 
and kind of nitrogenous matter in the soil had a great effect 
in determining both the total and relative amounts of albumen 
and amides in the crops, and it is evident that such experi¬ 
ments would require to be repeated in several places on the 
same field in order to enable any just inferences to be drawn 
as to the degree in wdiich the kind of seed affects the nitrogenous 
constituents of straw and its feeding properties. 

“ I think it probable that we are on safer ground in comparing 
the relative amounts of fibre as indicating the strength of the 
straw, though even in this respect the three plots of Tartar King 
show marked differences. The straw of the Potato oat is dis¬ 
tinguished by its relatively large amount of fibre, and we may 
infer from that its greater toughness and resistance to lodging; 
but in this regard also it would be rash to make a definite state¬ 
ment in the absence of tlie confirmatory testimony of duplicates 
grown under similar conditions. 

“ It must also be borne in mind that in comparing the quality 
of these samples of straw, the results obtained, even under the 
most satisfactory conditions, must be considered in conjunction 
with the amount of produce per acre iu order to arrive at a fair 
estimate of the relative value of the seeds as fodder producers,” 
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THE HORSE’S FOOT, AND HOW TO SHOE IT. 

By Piincipal Dewar, Bojal (Dick; Vetermaiy Collej'e, Edinbui^b. 

Notwithstanding the care and attention that have been given 
to the improvement of the various breeds of horses, some of our 
agricultural societies have passed their centenary before they 
have devoted much time to the consideration of how the shoe¬ 
ing of the hoise could be improved. Consideiing the import¬ 
ance of the subject, requiring, as it does, a correct understand¬ 
ing of the principles which should guide the artisan in the 
various operations in connection with the art, and an experience 
and skill in the manipulative details which can only be acquired 
after years of careful study and practice, this is not a little 
surprising. 

One requires but a glance at the busy thoroughfares of our 
large towns to be able to appreciate the importance of the horse 
in modern civilisation; and that the full value of the animal 
may be realised, the possession of good healthy feet, protected 
by suitable, well-applied shoes, is absolutely essential. In these 
days of motor-cars, bicycles, and tricycles, propelled by steam, 
electricity, and other forces, we are continually being warned 
that horses will soon be at a discount,—that in a tew years 
mechanical contrivances will supersede the horse in the gieat 
majoiity of purposes for which his services are now utilised, 
and that a great check v ill be given to the breeding and rearing 
of horses. This is only a repetition of the pessimistic prognos¬ 
tications so often heard on the introduction ot the locomotive 
steam-engine and the building of railways. But the effect has 
been quite the reverse. The number of strong powerful horses 
required in connection with our great railway system is to-day 
greater than ever. And notwithstanding the introduction ot 
light “niotois,” the well-bred horse will still be in demand. 
He will be an easy first in the hunting-field. A good horse 
will never go out of lashion. Realising, then, the importance 
of the horse in the commerce of our country, it may be profit¬ 
able to consider how he may be best adapted for use on our 
macadamised roads and granite-paved streets. 

Although in some semi-civilised countries horses are used 
unshod, it is only where the roads are merely tracks on the 
surface of the ground—on the prairie or veldt — and where, 
when the hoofs are worn out, the horse can be laid aside until 
they grow again suiticiently to protect the sensitive tissues. 

“No foot, no horse,” has come to be an aphorism, indicating 
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that a horse with bad feet is valueless. And this is not a 
modern discovery. Xenophon wrote, more than two thousand 
years ago, In examining a horse look first to the legs, and in 
examining the legs look first to the feet,” and that was hundreds 
of years before the method of attaching the shoe to the hoof by 
nails was introduced. The ancients, therefore, seem to have 
been as fully alive to the importance of good feet in their 
horses as we are at the present day. 

Writing in an agricultural publication, and more for breeders 
and agiiculturists than for horse-shoers, it will not be neces¬ 
sary to enter into the minute anatomy of the foot, nor into 
manipulative detail so fully as would be expedient in the latter 
case. But it is desirable that every breeder and owner of horses 
should have an intelligent appreciation of the subject with 
which we are dealing. We will therefore consider briefly:— 


The Anatomy of the Foot—The Bone^, 

As the obliquity of the pasterns, and to some extent that of 
the foot, depends on the angle formed at the fetlock by the two 
articulating bones, we observe that the cannon or metacarpal 
bone—the large bone of the leg—extends from the knee to the 
fetlock, and occupies a perpendicular position. It terminates 
at the fetlock in two convex surfaces separated by a median 
ridge, which are adapted to articulate with the superior ex¬ 
tremity of the next bone—the os-suffraginis or long pastern 
bone (fig. 122). 

On the posterior aspect of the lower extremity of the cannon- 
bone two sesamoid bones are attached, one on each side of the 
median ridge. They are held in position by ligaments, and 
form part of the fetlock joint. Their use is mainly for the 
attachment of ligaments in such a manner as to form a stronger 
biace, stay, or support to the fetlock than could be found without 
their assistance, and to act as a pulley for the flexor tendons to 
play over. 

Below the fetlock there are three main bones or phalanges. 
The first phalanx, the os-snffraginis or long pastern, about one- 
third the length of the nietacarj)al bone, has its upper extremity 
expanded and adapted to articulate with the latter. The lower 
extremity, very much smaller, articulates with the next bone 
—^the os-corona or short pastern—forming the pastern-joint. 

The os-corona, second phalanx, or short pastern, is a some¬ 
what cubical bone, about as broad transversely as its vertical 
length, and articulates below with the os-pedis or coffin-bone, 
the joint formed by the junction of the two being within the 
hoof. 

The os-pedis, coffin-bone, or third phalanx, entirely situated 
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within the hoof, is an irregular bone, somewhat pyrami<lal in 
shape. Its anterior, lateral, and solar surfaces follow closelj^ the 
shape of the hoof, which may be said to be moulded on this 
bone. The alee or wings, one on each side, project backwards 
like the horns of a crescent, their upper edges giving attachment 
to the lateral cartilages, which may be considered firm but elastic 
extensions of the bone upwards and backwards, serving to pre¬ 
serve the form and stability of the foot. When ossified and 
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\ Cannon oi luetacaipal 'bone. c Os corona or bhoit piinte 
n Os-suflragiiiis or long ivistem bone. 

bone J> Ofa-peclis or coflin-bone. 

B Right besainoid bone 

enlarged, these cartilages are known as “ side-bones,” a disease 
only too common in heavy horses. On the upper and posterior 
aspect of the bone is the articular surface adapted to fit the 
corresponding surface of the os-corona. The navicular bone is 
a small sesamoid bone situated with its long axis transversely, 
above and behind the os-pedis, and articulating with it, but 
mainly with the os-corona. The use of this bone is principally 
to act as a pulley to the perforans, the strong flexor tendon of 
the limb. It increases the leverage and enables it to act with 
VOL. XII. Q 
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more power. Tlie boue is smooth ou its postero-iuferior surface 
for the broad strong tendon to glide on, the tendon being then 
almost immediately inserted below into the semi-lunar ridge on 
the postero-inferior aspect of the os-pedis. 

It ma.v be observed that while the bones between the elbow 
and the fetlock joints form a straight perpendicular line, those 
we have considered, the three phalanges, e.vteuding from the 
fetlock to the ground, also form a nearly straight but oblique 
line in a well-formed limb, the obliquity varying in different 
animals, depending greatly on the breed. 

The bones in the hind-limb below the hock are very similar, 
but slightly longer, a little narrower from side to side, but deeper 
from liefnre backwards. 


JiHiiia null Liginflcnts. 

The joints that have been referred to—the fetlock, the pastern, 
and the coffin joint—are all practically hinge joints, permitting 
only of the movements of flexion and extension, only a very 
little lateral movement being possible (fig. 123). They are all 
well knit by powerful ligaments, the most important being the 
suspensory ligament, rupture of which constitutes “ breakdown.” 
It arises from the lower part of the back of the knee, passes down 
between the two splint-bones, divides above the fetlock, and is 
attached on each side to a sesamoid boue. It then passes round 
the sides of the limb and becomes attached in front to each side 
of the extensor-pedis tendon above the pastern joint 

Thf Blood and Nenr Supply. 

The foot is a very vascular organ, and is veiy well supplied 
with blood. The artery which conveys the blood down the leg 
divides above the fetlock, a branch passing down each side of 
the pastern, where they are known as the plantar arteries. 
These break up into several branches, tbe interior of the coffin- 
bone being particularly rich in blood-vessels. They terminate 
in capillaries, the blood being returned by satellite veins. 

The nerves mostly follow the course of the arteries, breaking 
up after I'eacMng the fetlock into several branches, the posterior 
of which is the largest and accompanies the main artery. It is 
almost supei’liuous to say that the foot is a veiy sensitive organ, 
—^the prevalence of foot lameness, and the intense pain caused 
by any injury or inflammation within the hoof, being matters of 
common knowledge. 
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The Hoof-Developnent 

The hoof, the principal organ in connection with our subject, 
may be considered an epidermal appendage. That is to say, it 
is formed from the epidermis or scarf-skin at the coronet or top 


E 



Fig. 123.— Yti'timl median sictiun nhoinny joints, liyauients, tie. 


Tlie letters a, b, o, d, and e have the 
same meaning as iu tig. 123. 
p Navicular or shuttle bone. 
u Fetlock joint. 

H Pattern joint. 

I Cotftn joint, 
j Suspensory ligament. 

K Plexor-ped's perforatus tendon. 


L Flexor-pedis perforans tendon. 
! M Inferior sesamoidean ligtiuient. 
I N Plantar cushipn or fatty ti-og. 

1 o Extensor-pedis tendon. 

' p Coronarv band or cushion, 
t Q Wall of hoof. 

I R Sole of hoof, 
s Horny frog. 


of the hoof. The epidermis is the outer layer of the skin, over¬ 
lying the corium or true skin. Tn it again two layers can be 
recognised—ah outer or horny layer, which is constantly being 
shed as scurf or scales, and a deeper layer, the rete mucosum, 
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formed of actively pioliferating celb. From tliib layer hair, 
horn, and honf aie developed. Immediately below, where the 
growth ot hair stop&, theie niaj be «?een, when a hoof is soaked 
in \\ater. or after a horse has been wading in deep snow, a 
nariuw \^h te or lii»ht-coloiiTed hand, which passes all round the 
top of the hoof Thi*? band is known as the periople, and from 
it a thin film of horn i^ ile\ eloped w hich serves as a covering or 
skin to the hoof. This covering is very important, assisting in 
preserving the strength, toughness, and suppleness of the horn. 
Beincj comparatively waterproof it serves to prevent the soaking 
of the horn when long exposed to moisture, and the too rapid 
diviiij?, whicli lead^, to brittleness, when exposure to wet is 
follnwed by heat and drought. 

When a hoof is lemoved from a foot there can be seen, just 
beneath the penoide, a broad, massive-looking ring extending 
round the foot. This is the coronaiy band, from a half to one 
inch bmad, and conv< v outwards and downwards. It is studded 

with papilla — vel¬ 
vet v-like projections 
— fioni which are 
developed the main 
mass of the horny 
wall. 

Below the coronary 
band a very different- 
looking structure is 
to be seeu. A large 
number of parallel 
leaves extend down¬ 
wards and forwards 
from the coronary 
band to the ground 
surface ffig. 124). 
These leaves are 
knowm as the sen¬ 
sitive laminof, and 
are closely around the front and sides of the foot. They 
curve I’iiund the heels extending inw^aids and forwaids to form 
the bars, terminating some di^itance behind the point of tlie 
frog. Tiiese laminae are longest and most closely packed on 
the front of the foot, decieasing in length and closeness along 
the sides and bars, and number from 500 to 600. They inter- 
digitate w'lth the horny lamime, forming a very close bond of 
union which, owing to the digitations, has been estimated to 
extend over a surface of 10 to 12 square feet—i.e., in a single 
foot. So intimate is the connection that notliing but the most 
extreme violence will distuih it as long as it remains healthy. 
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The ground surface of the foot or sensitive sole is thickly 
covered with papillae very similar to those on the coronary band, 
and no laminae are visible except those at the bars. The 
sensitive frog is also covered by papillae somewhat longer than 
those on the sole. Above the sensitive frog and between it 
and the centre of the foot is the plantar cushion—a thick mass 
of fibro-elastic material which, along with the horny frog, serves 
to diminish concussion during rapid movement when weight 
is thrown on the limb. 

From these superficial structures, mainly derived from the 
rete raucosum, the horn of the hoof is developed, the horn taking 
the place of the outer layer of the cuticle or scarf-skin. The 
corium or true skin also extends over all the foot, and through 
its blood-vessels supplies the nutriment necessary for the 
development of the horny lamime, the sole, and the frog. 
The horn of ihe wall of the hoof—all that is coloured of it 
in a dark hoof—^grows from the coronary band, and in a normal 
hoof takes from eight to twelve months to grow from the coTonet 
to the ground surface. It grows from the papillm in the form 
of tubes lying parallel and filled and cemented together by 
a horny substance. Inside this horn is a white line, even in 
dark hoofs, which can be seen on the ground surface indicating 
the junction of the sole and wall. The horn of the sole is 
developed from the papillie covering the sole, is less fibrous, 
less tough in its texture, contains more cementing material, soon 
loses its vitality, and is shed naturally in flakes, while the wall 
of the hoof requires to be worn by attrition or removed artificially. 
The horn tubes of the frog are more wavy, more sinuous, the 
intertubular or cementing material is softer and more waxy in 
its nature, and altogether it is loose in its texture, but very 
tough and resilient. 

Care of the Groinng Hoof^s. 

When a foal is born the walls of the hoofb have all the 
appearances of mature horn. But the soles are convex, com¬ 
posed of a substance having more the appearance of a stiff, 
tough jelly than horn, and with very little resemblance to their 
ultimate form and texture. But in the course of a week or 
two this disappears, and they acquire more the form of im¬ 
mature hoofs. 

As a rule, under natural conditions, the feet of the foal require 
no attention while running with its dam. But occasionally, 
especially when on bare, rocky, or gravelly pastures, or when 
the fore-legs are longer proportionately than the head and neck, 
so that the foal has difificulty in getting down to eat, the hoofs 
of the fore-feet get worn away in front, sand and dii*t find their 
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way iu at the white line, act as a suuice ot iiiitatiou, inflam¬ 
mation is set up, and the little animal becomes acutely lame. 
In order to prevent this the foal should be carefully watched, 
and if it is observed that it has difficulty in yetting down to 
feed, that while doing so it stands on one fore-leg, the other 
being widely extended out in front and to a side, inordinate 
wear of the hoofs should be looked for. But if this is occurring 
from any cause the foal should at once be shod with tips. 
These tips should be made very light, thickest and broadest 
at the toe, becoming thinner and narrower in the branches, and 
terminating at the quarters without coming under the heel 
of the hoof at all. The hoof requires to be prepared with knife 
and rasp, and the tip bedded in the same way as a shoe, so that 
the heels of the hoof and the ends of the branches are about 
level. It is veiy unusual for the hind-feet to require any 
attention of this kind. In many cases no shoes will be re¬ 
quired. The foot is mo&t worn at the toe and becoming too 
upright; but by reducing the heels with knife and rasp, and 
bringing the loot to a more natural level, the condition may 
be remedied. It is seldom that the frog requires any dressing 
e.xcept the remo\ al of loose or ragged horn. 

But supposing that the feet of the foal has required no 
attention, as it grows the growth of the hoofs frequently exceeds 
the natural wear. This is more likely to be the case when 
the colt is running in a meadow or in soft arable pastures, 
and in severe weather confined to a straw-yard. If not at¬ 
tended to the hoofs are apt to assume an abnormal form—^to 
turn outwards or inwards. 

Pigeon-totil, 

In colts that have had some difficulty in getting down to 
graze when foals, the hoofs often turn inwards, the internal 
wall of the hoof growing longer, as it is not worn away so much 
as the external. This leads to the colt acquiring a pigeon-toed 
appearance. To pi event this the colt’s lioofs should be looked 
at Iroiu tiu,e to time, and any tendency for one side to grow 
deepei thiiu tlie other should be met by the knife aud rasp. 
Even if not growing awry, but only insufficiently worn, the 
wall when looked at from the ground surface projecting by 
itself considerably beyond the level of the sole, the rasp should 
he applied all rouml to approximate the level of the wall more 
neaily to that of the sole. But the wall ought always to extend 
a little l)Ldo\v the le\el of the sole. Very often while the hoof 
grows too long at the toe it becomes worn and broken away 
at each side, so that the toe is left projecting. In this form 
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there is a risk of the toe breaking off too short int(» the 
sensitive tissues and causing lameness. Before this can take 
place, therefore, the foot ought to be dressed and the toe 
shortened. 

Ill the event of the feet of the colt being neglected until the 
deformity is greater than can be remedied by removing the over¬ 
grown horn on one side of the hoof,—and this occurs once the 
balance is upset, by the greater part of the animal’s weight 
being thrown on the short side of the hoof, so that it gets 
nearly all the wear, and may be worn away farther than it ought 
to be,—^the animal must be shod. Unfortunately very few of 
our horse-shoers, although in general excellent workmen, have 
sufficient knowledge of the mechanism of the horse’s foot, and 
the principles on which deformities ought to be remedied, to do 
this efficiently without some advice and guidance; and as a 
rule the assistance of the veterinary surgeon should be obtained. 
In this case—overgrowth of the internal wall of the hoof and 
inordinate wear of the external—^he will advise a shoe to be 
applied, after the hoof has been dressed as well as possible, with 
the external branch stronger and thicker than the internal and 
coarsely fullered, so that the shoe may project slightly from 
under the hoof on the outside. 

The risk of tearing off* the shoe, from other horses treading on 
it, &c., may be greatly diminished by bevelling off the upper 
and outer edge of the outside branch of the shoe. Two shoe- 
iiigs in this manner are sufficient to correct in growing colts all 
but the most extreme defects of this kind. 

Lacly-Uud. 

But the deformity otten takes the opposite direction, the out¬ 
side wall of the hoof being much longer than it ought to be, 
the inside wall shorter. This tends to result in the condition 
known as “ lady-toed.” The same principles must be adopted. 
After the disparity has been remedied as far as possible by 
dressing the hoof, a shoe is applied, with the inside branch 
thicker and stronger than the outside; but it cannot be allowed 
to project far from under the hoof on the inside owing to the 
gieater risk of the animal treading it off with the opposite foot, 
and striking the opposite leg with it. 


Boir-hocled. 

In connection with what may be considered deformities, it 
may be observed that colts that go wide behind, too wide be¬ 
tween their hocks, can often be cured if attended to early, while 
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the animal is growing and developing. By applying a shoe 

with a broad strong outer branch 
and a thick square heel, a satis¬ 
factory improvement is often ob¬ 
tained (fig. 125). The outer branch 
should be set wide at the heel, 
and be sufiSciently broad and strong 
to support the wall as well, the 
bearing surface being broad and 
quite level. The calkin should 
be thick, square, and of medium 
height, sloping outwards towards 
the ground rather than inwards; 
while the inside heel is left with¬ 
out a calkin, or if one is set up, 
, , , it must be considerably lower than 

shoeing in this way usually gives 
fairly satisfactoiy results as far as the appearance of the 
hocl^ are concerned. 

Broken and Brittle Hoofs. 

Apart altogether from deformity or unequal wear, the hoofs 
are apt to be broken away, often unequally, at the lower border 
of the wall, so that the colt becomes lame, or at least tender 
on his feet. Several causes contribute to this. Owing to 
domestication the colt is not allowed to roam at will over a 
large tract of country, but is generally confined to a field. 

When in a soft moist field the growth of the horn is favoured, 
and the wear is materially diminished. If the colt is now, 
after the hoofs are well grown, removed to a dry, rocky, or 
gravdly field where the herbage is in parts scanty aud the 
stony soil showing through, without the hoofs having been 
attended to and rasped down, they are very apt to be broken, 
and when broken to be broken off too short and very irregularly. 
Or if in a large field or outran where the food is scanty and 
the rocky stony soil considerably exposed, the hoofs may be 
worn down without much breaking until the feet become tender. 
But this is not common. 

Gtass-Bings. 

Another cause which tends to impair the quality of the hoofs 
is the exposure of colts in all weathers. Although our climate 
is a temperate one, yet sudden changes are very common, and 
a soaking wet stormy night, with a fall in the barometer of from 
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20® to 30®, has a very prejudicial effect on animals exposed to 
it. The effect of this on the hoofs is seen in the appearance of 
parallel rings, usually known as “ grass-rings,” running round 
the hoofs parallel to the coronet,—a stormy wet cold night being 
sufficient to account for a ring. This interferes in some degree 
with the continuity of the quality of the hoof, and renders it 
more liable to break. These rings, however, may be considered 
harmless compared with those due to " laminitis ” or “ founder,” 
and may be distinguished from the latter by being parallel, 
while those due to " founder ” are widest at the heels, narrowing 
towards the front of the hoof. 

There is little doubt also but centuries of shoeing of adult 
horses has served to impair the quality of the hoofs to some 
extent. When any organ is not used or not required its use¬ 
fulness soon becomes impaired, and although it cannot be said 
that the hoofs of shod horses are unused, yet they are not used 
to the same extent as are unshod ones, and the ability to go 
without shoeing will be diminished in the course of ages. 

But from whatever cause, when the walls of the hoofs are 
worn or broken away until the sole becomes prominent, it will 
be necessary to get the colt shod. And as with the foal, except 
in very unusual cases, tips will be sufficient They require to 
be stronger, even proportionately, than in the foal, but applied 
in the same way. If from any cause, as from injury to a heel, 
it should be necessary to apply a shoe instead of a tip, the shoe 
ought to be light, narrow, and not any thicker at the heel than 
at the toe. It should also follow pretty closely—not project far 
beyond—the outline of the hoof, even at the heels. 

There is no doubt but a great many colts would be better to be 
shod in this way. It protects the hoofs, permits of their equal 
growth and expansion, and enables the colt to be more satis¬ 
factorily shod, and more at home on his shoes when required for 
work. Worn and broken hoofs are often treated by finding a 
soft, marshy, or at least moist field to turn the colt into. There 
is no doubt but moisture favours the growth of the hoof, while 
the soft yielding soil, by being pressed into the sole, into the 
lacunm or clefts at the sides of the frog and back towards the 
heels, during progression, by the animaPs weight assists mate¬ 
rially in causing expansion of the hoof. And although this 
takes place to some extent with the sacrifice of quality, stiU it 
is much better than an insufficiency of horn. 


Conformation or Shape of Eoof 

The horse is a native of dry warm countries, and he thrives 
best under these conditions- The feet of Arabian and Persian 
horses are comparatively small, but the hoofs ai*e of good 
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quality, touyh, hard, and durable. In low-lying, moist, colder 
countries the feet tend to become larger, to expand from con¬ 
stant moisture, but they become weaker, the horn soft, of an 
inferior quality, and loses its cohesiveness. 

The thoroughbred horse in our own country, descended in 
great part from the Arabian, and carefully bred and tended for 
generations, has usually well-formed upright feet. 

The hackney also, which is mostly indebted to the thorough¬ 
bred for his finer qualities, has usually good well-formed feet. 

These may be compared with the underbied draught horse, 
reared on a flat, moist, low-lying district. His feet grow rapidly, 
the hoof expands, its obliquity increases, the heels become 
lower, and the increase in size is gained at a sacrifice of quality, 
strength, and utility. Too large a foot is a bad characteristic lu 
any horse, but especially' in a horse used for fast work. It is 
generally deficient in quality,—^it requires a heavier shoe, a 
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gi eater effort to lift it, the horse is more liable to brush and 
strike the other leg with it, and to tread on the shoe of the 
opposite foot and tear it off. 

Too small feet are also objectionable. The walls aie usually 
thin, are apt to dry and become brittle, consequently the fasten¬ 
ing on of the shoe becomes a work of some difficulty. The 
widtli of the ground surface—the base area—is too small for 
the height of the column it has to support; therefore with a 
small foot the pastern and fetlock joints are more exposed to 
twists and strains than with a larger ona 

The conformation or shape of the hoof is of the greatest 
importance (figs. 12G, 127, and 128). Looked at from the front, 
a well-formed hoof resembles a section of a cone, but the ob¬ 
liquity is slightly greater on the external than on the internal 
aspect. Viewed from the side, it has more the form of a section 
of a cylinder, cut obliquely at the ground surface, but nearly 
at right angles at the coronet. 
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In a well-formed fore-foot the angle at the toe is about 50°, 
certainly not under that—^in a hind-foot it is at least 55°; but 
the obliquity of the wall (fig. 127) diminishes rapidly as it passes 
backwards, more rapidly on the inside than the out, until, as it 
approaches the heels, it passes the perpendicular and slopes 
downwards and inwards. 

On carefully examining the solar surface of a hoof, we find 
that the wall is thickest and strongest at the toe, becomes 
gradually thinner as it passes backwards, again slightly thicker 



Fig. 129.— R’ujlit or offforc^foot. 


A Toe. 

B Quaileis. 

( Heeh. 

D Bars, 
s Sole, 
p White 1 ne. 


c» Piog. 

H Bnibh of tlie tzog. 

1 HtMlian lacuna or dolt of 
tlie frog. 

j Lateral liicunii* or cleft'?. 

K Seat of corn. 


at the heels and as it turns round to form the bars. The 
thinnest part of the wall is towards the posterior part of the 
inner quarter. Comparing the solar surface of a well-formed 
fore-foot with a hind one, the fore-foot is more circular, the sole 
not so concave; it is a little broader, but rather narro\ver at the 
heels, and the frog shorter but larger (fig. 129). 

The hind-foot is longer, more oval in shape, the sole more 
concave, the frog longer but less bulky, does not come so much 
in contact with the ground, and the heels are rather wider (fig. 
130). Viewed from the front on a level surface, the external 
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wall of the hoof is seen to be considerably more oblique than 
the internal, the difference between the two sides being greater 
in the hind feet than in the fore. 

Colour of Hoof, 

The colour of the hoof depends on the presence of pigment in 
the tissue from which the hoof is developed. Hoofs of a dark 
grey or dark slate colour are considered least liable to defects 
and disease. Light-coloured hoofs are considered weaker than 
dark. 

Masticity of the Foot 

In the natural healthy foot there is a considerable amount of 
elasticity. The long oblique pasterns of the well-bred horse 

allows the elasticity of the 
soft tissues to come into 
play, and the shock or con¬ 
cussion is thereby greatly 
diminished when the foot 
comes suddenly in contact 
with the ground. But the 
elasticity of the foot also 
aids in diminishing concus¬ 
sion. As soon as the foot 
comes in contact with the 
ground the weight of the 
body presses on the pedal 
bone, displacing it down¬ 
wards and backwards, and 
it is accompanied by the 
os - corona and navicular 
bone. These press on the 
Fig. xzo,— ‘Right or off hind foot, plantar - cushion, frog, ifec , 

the pressure in the unshod 
foot being opposed below by the hard ground. Compressed 
above and below they must expand in some direction, and it 
is found that expansion, while taking place backwards also 
takes place laterally. This lateral expansion is not great, but 
its effect can easily be seen on the liearing surface of a worn 
shoe, where a bright gi’oove becomes channelled out by the 
to-and-fro action of the lower border of the wall. 

This movement is so slight and so far back that the nails 
scarcely interfere with it, but it teaches that the bearing sur¬ 
face of the shoe ought to be perfectly level, and not sloped 
inwards as it is very frequently, thus tending to that con¬ 
traction of the heels which is so undesirable a feature in a hoof. 
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Protection of the Feet. 

We have seen that notwithstanding the hardness, toughness, 
and durability of the hoof, its rapid growth, and suitability of 
purpose on its natural pastures, it is found that under domes¬ 
tication the very best hoofs will not stand the constant wear 
and tear of our macadamised roads and paved streets, so that 
means must be used to protect them. 

In some countries at the present day the horses are not shod, 
but these are mostly warm dry countries, where the hoofs are nat¬ 
urally harder and tougher and tend to become smaller and more 
upright. They are, therefore, better fitted to withstand the 
constant attrition on the natural roads mostly to be found in 
those countries, or even on the worn paths and tracks, than the 
softer and larger hoofs of the horses in more moist and temperate 
climates. 

Antiquity of Horse-shoeing. 

This is not the place to give a history of horse-shoeing, but 
it is well to mention that there is no evidence in Biblical his¬ 
tory of horses being shod. Not till well on in the Eoman era 
is there evidence that horse-shoes had been used. The practice 
seems to have originated in Central Europe, and the Iiomans 
undoubtedly improved on it. There is some reason to believe 
that it was prrietised in Britain before the Eoman invasion, and 
there is evidence that it was comparatively common in Scotland 
before the Norman conquest of England. 

Ancient Horse-shoe. 

A shoe found near Strathmiglo, in Fife, and given to me 
by Mr Arthur, one of our students, an illustration of which 
is given (fig. 131), has puzzled our local antiquarians. The 
shoe is still attached to a hoof, and has evidently been worn a 
very much longer time than we could approve. The frog has 
quite disappeared; being of softer horn than the rest it has 
been*the first to undeigo decay, but the wall and sole are 
still complete. Owing to the breadth of the web of the shoe 
the sole has been undisturbed, has not been shed, and is about 
an inch thick. 

The shoe is also completely worn through at the toe, so that 
it seems to be about five-eighths of an inch shorter than it had 
been originally. It had therefore probably been worn about six 
months before the animal’s death, and possibly the animal may 
have been lame and walking more on the toe than if quite 
sound. Its greatest width is 4 inches, its greatest length fully 
5 inches, but before being worn it must have been inches 
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long. It is barely a quarter of an inch thick opposite the 
nails, and is thinner towards the heels. A narrow raised head 
passes round the outer border, and at the heels had been 
turned in over the sole like a lapel on each side. The 
branches have been welded together at the heels, and the 
weld is not so complete but that the overlapping of one 
branch is still quite distinct And, as if the forger had 
been doubtful of his weld, what looks like a rivet has united 
the branches in the centre (fig. 132). This apparent rivet has 
had a big head on the ground surface, still quite distinct, while 
no head is visible on the solar surface, so that I am inclined 



Fig. XZl.—Pife iho€. 


to think that it has been intended as a stop or catch to prevent 
slipping. 

The nails, with big heads about five-eighths of an inch square, 
four on each side, are placed close together, the heads touching, 
while the points approximate so that the four points on each 
side are in a cluster. Kone of the points have been broken off, 
but have been clenched by being twisted up like ram’s horns*, 
and flattened on the wall of the hoof. The heads of the first 
two nails, one on each side, have been completely worn away 
^th the wear of the toe of the shoe, but the heads of the other 
six are still complete. There is no fullering. The shoe alto¬ 
gether is somewhat pear-shaped, and the opening in the centre 
very similar, is 2^ inches long by 1 inch broad at its broadest 
part. Lastly, it is very much rolled on the ground surface. 
When resting on a level surface, instead of being level, the 
heads of the nails only touch the supporting surface, while the 
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extremity at the heel is raised about an inch. The front part 
is worn away, but the spring at the toe has apparently been 
three-quarters of an inch. It has therefore been a veritable 
rocking shoe. 

Now, how did this shoe come to be in Fife? This is difficult 
to answer. The probability is that it was not made in Fife. It 
bears a very strong resemblance to Syrian and Arabian shoes, 
not only in its shape and manufacture, but in the way the points 
of the nails are clenched. Then, if it came from the East, two 
hypotheses are possible,—either that it was introduced on the 
foot of some Arabian or Eastern horse, imported by, or presented 



Fig. 132. —Fift shoe. 


to, some of our ancient Scottish kings, who used often to reside 
in the “ Kingdom,’* or that it had already been preserved as a 
curio or museum specimen and been lost, or thrown out, as not 
worth keeping. 

Since writing the above, through the kindness of Mr Cunning¬ 
ham, V.S., Slateford, T have been shown a shoe with hoof at¬ 
tached he has in his possession, which was bi ought from Algiers 
by a friend, and is represented as a common shoe of the country. 
It is much smaller than the shoe illustrated here, flatter on the 
ground surface, although the curve upwards at the heels is fully 
as pronounced. It has no bead around its outer border, no rivet 
through the weld at the heels, and the points of the nails—six 
in number—^are broken oflf and the nails clenched very much as 
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they are in this country. As in the other shoe there is no fuller¬ 
ing, but the heads of the nails are not square but T-shaped or 
oblong, their long axis being parallel to the branch of the shoe. 
It does not seem to be much worn away at the toe, yet it is 
comparatively straight across. But the hoof seems worn, and 
has a very truncated or “ stumped up ” appearance, as if greatly 
worn before the shoe was applied. 

Handling of the CoWs Feet 

Under ordinary conditions, or apart from accidents, a colt is 
seldom shod until he has received some preliminary training to 
the work for which he is intended. There is often a great deal 
of harm done in taking a raw unhandled colt straight away to 
the forge to be shod. If he has not been a little handled he has 
no confidence in his groom or attendant, the place looks strange 
and f 01 bidding, everything is new to him, and the poor brute 
does not know whether he is to be despatched at once or skinned 
alive first. So all colts ought to have their legs and feet handled 
in their own stable, by their usual attendant, before shoeing is 
contemplated. 

The single attendant can usually manage to lift and manipu¬ 
late the fore feet and legs unaided, and frequently the hind 
ones also; and the colt should be accustomed to having them 
tapped with a hammer. But for the hind ones an assistant is 
often required, and it should be done in his own stable, in his 
own stall it possible. Even if the colt has been handled about 
the legs, the assistant ought to handle him gently over the 
quarters and down the thighs. 

Supposing that it is proposed to lift the left or near hind leg, 
after a little handling the assistant allows his left hand to rest 
against the angle of the hips, strokes down the thigh and outside 
of the hock with the right one until the hand reaches just above 
the fetlock. The back of the leg should then be quietly but 
firmly grasped with the right hand, or where there is plenty of 
hair the fetlock, while the left presses the quarters towards the 
right, and the groom draws the head a little towards the near 
side, the colt tends to ease his leg, the right hand draws it 
rapidly but quietly outwards and forwards, flexing it at the 
hock. At the moment the left hand is released, and coming to 
the assistance of the right, should flex the fetlock. The toe of 
the hoof is caught from above and behind by the right band, the 
left leg above the knee is rapidly applied to the front of the 
fetlock, the leg carried backwards, and the left hand grasps 
firmly the joint of the hock. 

The leg is absolutely secured. If the colt has been well forward 
into the opposite corner of the stall so that he cannot jump 
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forward, and the precaution has been taken to remove all litter 
that might trammel the feet, a strong, active, resolute man will 
hold the limb of the best colt in Christendom—at least all but 
the most untameable mustangs will be easily mastered. A 
similar process has to be gone through with the off-leg, and the 
thing repeated sufficiently often to enable the colt to understand 
that it does not harm him. Some, who are very expert at it, 
prefer to lift the hind-feet with the hand nearest the colt, that 
is to say, the colt's left hind-foot with the left hand, without a 
hand resting on the quarter, and as soon as the foot is lifted off 
the ground the hoof is at once caught by the right hand, the 
lower part of the left thigh brought against the fetlock, and the 
foot is rapidly secured. 

In draught colts, and those with a good deal of hair about the 
legs, the fetloch is often serviceable in lifting the limb. The 
hand has more power there than farther up the leg, and is 
more easily slipped on to the toe of the hoof from that position. 

Besides being handled in this way, colts ought when possible 
to be taken to the forge in pairs to be shod; or if there is only 
one, he should be taken with an animal that he knows, and only 
after shoes have been prepared for him, and the forge is clear, so 
that he can at once have the undivided attention of the shoeing- 
smith. Many a colt that stands quietly enough at first becomes 
restless if long detained. 


EmmmaMon of the Feet. 

Before selecting shoes, an examination should be made of the 
feet and of the animal, to ascertain what size and style of shoes 
are required. In the more recent scientific works on horse¬ 
shoeing directions are given to have the animal walked and 
trotted to and from the observer, so that he may be guided by 
the gait; but, unless in the more obvious peculiarities, the 
ordinary artisan is as likely to be led astray as not by attempt¬ 
ing too much: and a^ a rule he should be guided by examin¬ 
ing the animal standing on a level surface and by the wear of 
the hoofs or shoes. He should be looked at from the froni^^ to 
see whether the obliquity of the sides of both fore and hind 
hoofs are natural, and whether the ground surface of the hoof is 
at right angles, or bears a proper relation to the long axis of 
the limb—the outside shoidd always be slightly more oblique 
than the inside,—^and looked at from the side to observe the 
obliquity of the front of the hoofe, the depth of the heels, and 
whether the obliquity is in line with, or bears a proper relation 
to, that of the pastern. Although it is generally held that the 
slope of the hoof should be in line with that of the pastern, still 

VOL. xn. B 
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in a well-shaped foot and leg the line ought always to be bent 
forwards at the coronet. 

In a horse with moderately oblique pasterns, unless the slope 
of the hoof is slightly less than that of the pastern, the hoof will 
be too flat. The bending of the line forwards at the coronet is 
shown more distinctly when the horse is made to stand on one 
foot, so that all the weight of the fore-end of the body is thrown 
on one leg. A flat foot is always a weak one. A foot may 
easily be too upright, but seldom with any detriment to the 
hoof itself; the danger is to the coronet and pastern. But a 
properly sloped hoof is as much stronger than a flat one as an 
acute-angled roof is stronger than one formed at a right angle. 

But the animal to be shod may be already wearing shoes, and 
the wear of these will serve as a guide to the shoeing-smith. If 
a shoe is too much worn at one side, the chances are that the 
worn branch of the shoe has been too directly under the axis of 
the limb, too much under the foot, and this must be looked to 
in fitting the new shoe, and so on. Excessive wear at the toe 
may be due to the pulling work the animal is employed at, but 
is more frequently due to the effects of hard work. Shoes most 
worn at the heels, apart from disease, are seldom met with but 
in fast trotters. Horses that take a long reaching stride bring 
their heels to the ground quite distinctly first. 

Of course lameness or disease may account for all forms of 
unequal wear. 


Bmoval of the Shoes. 

But the old shoes must he removed, and this should not 
be done roughly. Every clinch should be raised or cut, the 
pincers used to grasp first the inner branch of the shoe, or 
rather encompass it, the jaws of the pincers meeting as far as 
possible between it and the hoof back towards the heel. The 
handles of the pincers are then moved in a direction parallel to 
the branch and used as a lever to force apart the shoe and hoof. 
If at all firm, a number of the nails should then be pulled out 
by the pincers singly, and the other branch of the shoe released 
in a similar manner. 


Freparatian of the Foot. 

There are comparatively few horses with moderately good 
hoofs that do not require to have the hoof shortened at each 
shoeing. Shoes prevent the natural wear of the hoofs, and 
paring or dressing of them sufiBciently to compensate for the 
want of that natural wear is required. Some horses wear their 
hoofs sufficiently with shoes on, but these are generally fast 
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horses with very free action, doing from twenty to thirty miles 
a-day at a rapid pace. 

A great deal of nonsense has been written about making the 
shoe to fit the foot and not the foot the shoe. As a matter of 
fact, there are very few feet that do not require to be altered, 
modified, and guided in regard to their wear and direction. 
The main tendency of a shod hoof is to grow too long. The 
shoe is carried forward by the growth of the hoof, and does not 
bear the same relation to the axis of the limb that it did when 
applied. The obliquity of the front of the hoof becomes too 
great (fig. 133). In order to remedy this, as a general rule the 
wall requires to be more shortened round the toe than else¬ 
where (fig. 134). So much has been written in the recent past 
about the evils of the drawing-knife and the mutilation of the 



Fig, 133 .—Hoof groxm too long 
at the toe. 



Fig. 134 .—Overgrown hoofprc’ 
pared for the shoe. 


Fjg, 133. The shoe has been left on the foot too long, and the hoof 
]b too ninch gro\«ii, especially at the toe 


hoof, that protection of it has often been carried to the other 
extreme; and hoofs have often been seen at shoeing competi¬ 
tions at our national shows untouched, or only showing an 
appearance of having been scraped, which really required some 
dressing to remove the overgrown wall and prepare a proper 
level bed for the new shoe. 

After dirt and loose horn have been removed the rasp is the 
proper instrument to run round the anterior edge of the wall to 
shorten it. But it is very seldom that the drawing-knife is not 
required. It has often been stated that the sole should not be 
touched with the knife. This would be correct in the immense 
majority of cases were the hoofs in their natural condition, but 
they are not. A rim of iron has been attached to the lower 
border of the wall, and this rim has prevented the natural wear 
and exfoliation of the sole from taking place. The shoer ought 
to be the best judge. The sole ought always to be concave; It 
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OD^ht always, in a natural hoof, to be above the level of the 
lower border of the wall. 

Little else is required. The bars should never be cut away: 
scooped out is a more accurate term for the way they are often 
removed And the buttresses between the bulbs of the frog and 
the heels should be left intact. The frog seldom requires any¬ 
thing but the removal of loose rs^ged horn. And last, the heels 
and whole under border of the wall should be made as level as 
possible by the rasp. Before leaving it the foot should be 
allowed to rest on a level surface, and a front and lateral view 
of it taken to see whether it seems to bear a proper relation to 
the limb. 

Bffitmg old Shoes. 

This is perhaps the better place to refer to a custom, more 
common amongst the agricultural than the commercial classes, 
of having half-worn shoes removed and reapplied. They are 
often more than two-thirds worn. Throughout Scotland the 
practice is to have calkins and toe-pieces on the shoes of horses 
used for agricultural purposes. The farmer is to be excused 
if, when slack time in the work of the farm is approaching, 
he give instructions that his horses’ shoes are to be removed 
and put on again. But it is often a " penny wise and pound 
foolish” method. The horse-shoer does not put himself to the 
same trouble with old shoes that he does with new ones, and 
the shoes are reapplied unsatisfactorily. Very often the shoes 
are a little unequally worn—one branch and calkin more worn 
tWn the other, often the outside one. The heels of the shoe 
are heated in the forge and the calkins turned up afresh without 
the branches being drawn one bit. The consequence is that the 
shoe, which ought to have been the proper length before, is 
now as much shorter as the calkins are higher; while if one 
calkin was more worn than the other it is generally due to its 
being more under the centre of gravity, more under the axis of 
the limb, and that branch of the shoe is now the shortest, 
throwing it still more under the centre of gravity than it was 
before. 

In addition to this a new toe-piece is often welded on to the 
top of the old worn one, and the shoe reapplied without due care 
being taken to observe whether the bearing surface of the hoof 
bears that relation to the axis of the limb that it ought to do. 
Depend upon it that if the shoe is unequally worn, the hoof 
will also be unequally worn, and will require to be dressed 
accordingly. 

The shoes, as described, are put on well enough nailed as a 
rule, but a little more horn is removed at the toes to let the 
shoes a little farther back, as they are rather short at the heels. 
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What is the result? The horse is raised farther from the 
ground, while he has a more confined base to stand on. His 
footing is precarious and insecure. The base at the ground is 
too narrow, too confined, for the height of the column it has 
to support. This does not harm the hoofs so much as might be 
expected; the harm is more frequently to the limbs. Were 
the horse used on soft land the risk would be less, as the foot 
tends to find its own level; but it often happens, when work 
on land is not much wanted, that the animal is used—^it need 
not be at hard work—on the road. 

Many a horse has shown his first lameness the day after 
having his old shoes removed. It may be spavin, it may be 
side-bones, it may be sprain; but the evil is a notorious one, 
and well known to every veterinary suTgeon in our agricultural 
districts. Let the old shoes be utilised by all means if they are 
worth removing, but do not let them be shortened. If one 
calkin is excessively worn remove the cause if possible, draw 
that branch of the shoe between the calkin and the last nail- 
hole, weld on a calkin or beat down the opposite calkin, dressing 
the hoof to correspond. But it is a very extreme case that will 
justify the welding of a toe-piece on to the top of another, and 
even then it ought to be low and thoroughly beaten down. 

Nothing to equxil Iron Shoes. 

Notwithstanding the importance of horse-shoeing, the length 
of time that has elapsed since it was introduced, and the many 
attempts that have been made to find a substitute for iron in 
making shoes, nothing has yet been found to equal, or even to 
approach, good malleable iron in the manufacture of horse¬ 
shoes. 

Specially prepared leather, vulcanite, and compressed paper 
have been tried, as well as steel, and various alloys of 
aluminium, but good wrought-iron is still an easy first. Many 
attempts have also been made to find some satisfactory means 
of fastening the shoes to the feet other than by the use of nails, 
but all have been practically failures. The immensely improved 
machine-made nails, ready to be driven, that are so plentiful in 
the markets now, leave little to be desired, and are not the 
unmixed evil that nails used to be considered thirty or forty 
years ago. 

Selecting Shoes. 

In choosing a shoe for a cart-bred colt, the weight and build 
of the colt should be taken into account. But in any case the 
shoe should not be too heavy at first It ought to have sufiScient 
iron to wear at least four weeks, and that is easily managed 
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before an animal is trained to stand steady hard work. No shoe 
ought to remain on more than six weeks without being removed, 
and very seldom so long as that. As a rule, the flatter the foot, 
the more slope there is on the hoof, the broader is the bar re¬ 
quired to make the shoe. A foot that is comparatively upright 
is usually pretty concave in the sole, and does not require much 
cover of shoe, much protection of the sole. A colt, therefore, 
should be shod with lighter iron than when he is more matured 
and into regular hard work. And this holds good even if the 
hoofs have attained their full size. He should also be shod flat. 
It is a sufficient change for a colt to be shod at all without 
sticking him on to stilts at once. 

Machine-made shoes, cheap and fairly good, have been a 
considerable time in the market, but it is taken for granted that 
hand-made shoes are to be used. 

The Seated Shoe. 

Without going into all the details in connection with the 
making of a shoe, it may be stated here that the "seated” shoe 
is the shoe that has best and longest stood 
the test of experience. 

A seated shoe, then, is a shoe that, while 
perfectly flat, horizontal, on its bearing sur¬ 
face, is bevelled or dished out round its 
inner border until towards the heels (fig. 
135). The slope or bevel should extend 
from within the nail-holes, but be kept 
quite clear of them. The distance it is 
carried backward should depend on the 
form of the shoe. If a short flat shge 
terminating at the beds of the hoof, it 
may be carried to about an inch from 
the ends of the branches; but if a shoe 
with high calkins, the bevelling may profit¬ 
ably be stopped at least a couple of inches 
Fig. fore- branch, the reason 

^oe for hameet hone being that a considerably longer shoe is 
—/aHerwZ. required in the latter case. 

A shoe should generally be made broader 
round the toe than towards the heels; but it depends to some 
extent on the shape of the hoof. A flat hoof requires a broader 
shoe, a shoe with more cover for the sole than a well-formed 
hoof, while the breadth required at the heels may not be 
any greater. 

Very different opinions are held regarding the form or direc¬ 
tion of the outer border of the shoe. Dealers’ horses, and horses 
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intended for exhibition at shows, are often shod with shoes the 
outer border of which is much wider at the ground surface than 
at the bearing surface. In fact, the slope of the hoof is con¬ 
tinued on the shoe, and often more slope than the hoof has 
towards the quarters. This gives a false appearance of size to 
a small foot, but should deceive no one except the extremely 
uninitiated. 

This form of shoe is an unmixed evil. It requires a bigger, 
heavier shoe, it is much more difficult to lift on soft ground, 
it is more apt to strike or interfere with the opposite leg, it is 
more likely to be tiod on and pulled off, and it is more difficult 
to make, to “fuller” in the requisite position so that the nail-holes 
may be punched of the proper coarseness and inclination to suit 
the hoof. The outer border should rather be within the per¬ 
pendicular, and rounded off below, especially along the inner 



Fig. 136 —Right fore-shoe, ground sur- Fig. 1Z7,—Right fote-hhoe, ground sur¬ 
face, made of narrow iron — stamped* face—fuUtrcd, 


branch, where it is more likely to interfere with the opposite 
1^. Shoes made in this way are lighter and much less likely to 
become loose or be pulled off. 

Nail-holes. 

The punching of the nail-holes is of the first importance in 
the making of a shoe. This may be done by “ stamping ” or by 
“ fullering.” By “ stamping,” the holes are punched at a given 
distance from the edge so as to leave tapering holes fitted to 
receive the nail-heads (fig. 136). This methra is very little 
used in Scotland. By “ fullering ” is meant the making of a 
groove on the ground surface of the shoe, at such a distance 
horn the outer border of the shoe that the nail-holes can be 
punched in it^ and the groove receive the ludl-heads (fig. 137). 
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In small hoofs and thin hoofs the "fullering” must he near 
the outer edge of the shoe, and is then said to he fine. In 
large and strong hoofs it should he much farther from the 
edge, and is then termed coarse. Iron may he obtained in 
bars with a groove or "fullering” ready made in the bar, and 
in that case the groove runs round the shoe from heel to heel. 
This is very little used in Scotland, and except that it saves 
labour is of very little advantage. It is with difficulty that the 
nail-holes can he punched either fimer or coarser, and the shoe 
wears more rapidly at the toe. In " fullering ” a shoe the groove 
should he carried at least two-thirds through the depth of the 
iron, and when there is no groove in the bar, should begin on 
each side of the toe, and need not he carried within an inch and 
a half of the end of the branch, even in a flat, close-fitting shoe. 
In some districts it is the custom to carry the "fullering” all 
round the toe. While this possibly improves the appearance of 
the newly finished shoe, and tends more to prevent slipping, it 
undoubtedly weakens the shoe at the part where it should be 
strongest—bright at the toe. 

The form of the groove is of great importance in punching the 
nail-holes (fig. 138). The "fullering” should not be too fine, 

A B C 



Fig. 188.—OoM geeHon offuUered shoes, 

A. FaUrriiis too laacvanr, ixmer wall too npriglit. | c FoUering bad, too wide and too sliallov. 
ft raieitag Jhirly good, inner will qmte enongli 
slope. i 

should not be done with too narrow a tool, and while the inner 
edge of the groove should not be at right angles to the ground 
surface of the shoe, far less sloping inwards towards the bottom 
of the groove, still it should have less of a bevel on it than the 
outside. 

For cart-bred horses the shoes should not have fewer than 
seven nail-holes, and for heavy lorry horses wearing calkins and 
toe-piecesj nine or ten nail-holes are sometimes beneficial. Al¬ 
though the nail-holes are present in the shoe there is no reason 
why each should be filled with a nail, and when a hoof is much 
broken several nail-holes may with advantage be left empty. 
In light-bred horses wearing much lighter shoes, five to seven 
nail-holes are generally sufficient if well placed and good holds 
are secured with the nails. 

The nail-holes should not be all crowded together towards 
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the toe, but well spread in. the anterior two-thirds of the shoe, 
and in a well-formed hoof may be a little farther back on the 
outside than the inside. In punching the nail-holes those at the 
toe should be directed slightly inwards, and the flatter the hoof 
the greater the necessity for this; those farther back a little less 
so, and the posterior holes should be punched at right angles to 
the ground surface of the shoe. 

Clips, 

Clips are small leaf-like projections drawn upwards on the 
anvil from the outer border of the sho& Without being thick 
and coarse they should be sufficiently strong at their base to 
enable them to give considerable support to the hoof, thinning 
off at their free edge so that they can be flattened on the out¬ 
side of the wall They are often made too high and pointed, 
especially at shoeing competitions, where they have frequently 
been seen over an inch and a half high, and tapering to a sharp 
point. This is decidedly dangerous, and many a horse has 
been killed through a loose shoe becoming shifted and the 
sharp dip forced into the sensitive tissues. They should 
always be more or less circular on their upper edge, not drawn 
to a point, and no higher than is necessary for support. Under 
ordinary conditions, and with good natural hoofs, a clip is always 
placed at the toe. 

Side clips or quarter clips are often useful. In horses that 
incline to wear the outside of the shoe more than the inside, 
the shoe is apt to become displaced inwards and a quarter 
dip is very useful. It need not be so high nor yet so strong as 
a toe-clip—seldom higher than the thickness of the shoe; and 
when the wall at the quarter is thin and weak, it is an advan¬ 
tage to have the base of the clip a little fuller than the outer 
border of the shoe, so that little horn requires to be removed for 
the reception of the dip. They ought to be a little stronger— 
huger—on the hind shoes than on the fore. 

FiMirng fhe Shoe. 

Shoes may be fitted either hot or cold, and cold-fitting has still 
its advocates. But cold-fitting is now seldom used except on 
military horses when on active service. There is much more 
difficulty in obtaining an accurate fit with a cold shoe than 
with a hot one Machine-made shoes are more easily fitted 
cold than hand-made ones, as they are more uniform in shape 
and have a more accurately level, horizontal, bearing suffice. 
In cold-fitting it is necessary to mb the bearing suffice of the 
shoe with chalk for a dark hoof, and some dark material for a 
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white one, in order to obtain complete and close coaptation be¬ 
tween the shoe and the hoof. When the shoe is applied the 
colouring matter remains on the hoof, showing where it requires 
to be further rasped down to obtain a close-fitting surface: and 
after all an accurate fit is difficult to manage. 

The evils of hot-fitting have been greatly exaggerated. Horn 
is a bad conductor of heat, and no harm need result if the hot 
shoe is intelligently applied to obtain a close accurate bearing 
surface. Before the shoe is applied at all it should be seen 
that it is perfectly level on'its bearing surface all round to 
where the seating begins about one-sixteenth of an inch inside 
the nail-holes; that towards the heels where the seating does 
not extend it should be perfectly level and horizontal; and 
that when the shoe is held in front of the eye with the branches 
in line they should be perfectly straight and uniform. The 
shoe may then be heated all round to a dull red heat and firmly 
applied to the hoof for ten or fifteen seconds. In thin and 
diseased hoofs it is quite easy to do harm by applying the hot 
shoe too long at a time, and a painful condition known as 
" burnt sole” is produced. But this is only due to gross care¬ 
lessness, and in good natural hoofs there is no risk with ordin¬ 
ary care unless the sole has been pared too thin round the toe, 
too much horn removed to receive the clip, or the shoe applied 
too long. Bepeated applications of the hot shoe do no harm if 
an interval is spent in levelling the hoof between them; the 
charring of the horn renders it more impervious to moisture, and 
a much closer and more accurate fit is obtained. 

In a natural well-formed foot the shoe should be made to fit 
the hoot The outer border of the shoe should be exactly under 
the outer edge of the wall at the sides of the hoof. Towards the 
toe, a very little of the wall may be allowed to project beyond 
the shoe, to be rasped off after the shoe is affixed. This only 
serves to a slight extent to compensate for the horn that would 
be worn or broken off during the first hour that the horse was 
running naturally unshod. From the quarters back to the heels 
the shoe should become gradually fuller than the hoof, until at 
the heels it should project from one-eighth to one-fourth of an 
inch beyond the lower border of the wall, depending on the size 
and form of foot. As a rule the outside branch should he 
slightly fuller than the inside; and the inside branch of a hind- 
shoe should practically follow the line of the wall. 

The shoe being fitted, the branches should be cut to the 
requisite length. They should extend nearly half an inch farther 
back than the heel of the hoof—depending greatly on the style or 
pattern of shoe used—should be cut off with a short slope or 
bevel from the ground surface upwards, but should be well 
rounded off at the upper border* 
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FinisMng the Shoe, 

The shoe, being now fitted, should be put in the vice and 
finished off with an old lasp or a file. This certainly makes the 
shoe look much smarter and neater, although the more accurate 
the workmanship the less filing is required. 

Fitting the Clip, 

It is well to observe that the semicircular gap usually made 
with the drawing-knife at the toe to receive the clip is very un¬ 
satisfactory. The clip is there for support, and is practically 
straight across its base, consequently it does not fit the curve 
left where the horn has been removed from the hoof, but at its 
base only touches the horn at the extremities of the curve, 
leaving a hollow in the centre. It is better, therefore, to remove 
the horn required with the rasp, so that the clip may come in 
contact with the horn throughout its whole extent. 

Nailing (yn the Shot, 

Immediately the shoe is fitted it should be cooled and again 
applied to the hoof, and carefully examined to see that it fits 
properly and accurately. When firmly applied to the hoof with 
the clip in its proper place, it should fie solid, have little tend¬ 
ency to shift, and no tendency to rock whatever part of the shoe 
may be pressed on. The nail-holes should be exactly opposite 
the white line, and it ought to be seen that they have the 
proper direction. Machine-made nails are almost invariably 
used now, and few really bad nails are in the market They 
should be made of the very best iron, be solid, bright, soft, and 
ductile, yet stiff enough to stand being driven without bending 
under the hammer. There should not be a distinct neck be¬ 
tween the head and shank, as this is the point at which the nail 
is most likely to break. They are generally about double the 
width of their thickness, and the heads should be sufficiently 
large to project slightly beyond the level of the shoe. They are 
made in sizes to suit all feet, and should never be used laiger 
than is absolutely necessary, as Idie smaller the nail the less in¬ 
jury it does to the hoof, and the fewer the nail-holes required 
the better. 

Hand-made nails, made of the best Swedish iron, are still un¬ 
equalled for fastening the shoes of heavy horses wearing calkins 
and toe-pieces and doing extra heavy work. The nails should 
be driven straight through the wall at an angle, and not too 
high. That this may be done, as the point of the nail is 
bevelled outwaids to bring the nail out on the surface of the 
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wall, the centre or belly of the nail should be bent a little away 
from the hoof, so that the nail in being driven may take an 
almost straight course and not a curved one. 

The height at which the nails should come out on the surface 
of the wall depends mainly on the weight of the shoe and size 
of the hoot But a nail driven in the white line, traversing the 
whole thickness of the wall, and coming out at a moderate 
height, is much more satisfactory than one driven outside the 
white line although coming out very high in the wall. The 
latter splits the fibre of the hoof more, gains no stronger a grip, and 
the track of the nail is longer in rearing out. It is sometimes 
beneficial to use different-sized nails in the same hoot In a 
hoof with thin quarters smaller nails may be used posteriorly 
than can safely be used towards the toe. 

The nail being driven with fairly light strokes until the 
point makes its appearance, is then more rapidly driven, and the 
point at once twisted off with the claws of the hammer. As 
soon as the nails are all in position, they should be gone over 
in succession with the hammer and firmly driven home. The 
jaws of the pincers are then held under the broken points of the 
nails while the heads are again hammered, in order to turn the 
points more acutely round. As the points are generally left too 
long, the position of the foot is now reversed, and they should 
be reduced to the required length by the file surface of the rasp. 
The edge of the rasp should then be drawn across below the 
point of each nail to remove the ragged sharp angle of horn and 
give a firmer bearing to the clench. The pincers is now held 
under the head of each nail in turn while the clench is turned 
down with a few light taps of the hammer. The operation is 
finished by hammering the edges of the clip as flush with the 
surface of the wall as possible, but not in a manner to grip the 
wall, rasping off any projecting horn round the anterior border 
of the wall, smoothing down the clenches, care being taken not 
to file them off, and running the edge of the rasp round the 
lower border of the wall between the wall and the shoe, to take 
off the sharp edge of horn and prevent splitting of the fibres. 
No rasping should ever be allowed, on a healthy hoof, above the 
clenches. When the clenches aie about a uniform height and 
distance apart—the posterior perhaps a little lower than liie an¬ 
terior—it adds greatly to the appearance of finish about the 
work. The last shoe finished, the hoofs should be dressed with 
some greasy application to make the cut horn fibres more imper¬ 
vious to moisture, and prevent evaporation. 
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3md-Shoes. 

Except in the case of abnormal or diseased feet there is no 
necessity for seating hind-shoes. The sole of the hind-foot is 
more concave, the hoof is narrower, more oval, more pointed 
towards the toe than a fore one, and there is much less necessity 
for cover or protection to the sole. The shoe should therefore 
be made of slightly thicker but narrower iron, about the same 
width all round, and the bearing and ground surfaces parallel 
and horizontal. Care should be taken that the inside branch 
does not project from under the hoof, and that if calkins are 
present the inner one should slope rather under the foot and he 
well rounded off below. ’Bus, van, and light lorry horses are 
often shod with low calkins on their hind-shoes, although 
without calkins or toe-pieces elsewhere. 


OalJeins <md Toe-pieces. 

In Scotland and the North of England calkins and toe-pieces 
are much more common than fartW south. They certainly 
give a better grip on our granite-paved streets than fat shoes. 
Bu*; in country districts it is often an advantage to the horse to 
be shod flat. By raising the ffog clear off the ground calkins 
remove that support from the sensitive frog and posterior part 
of the foot to wliich it is entitled. From want of the natural 
stimulus—pressure—the frog is apt to atrophy—shrink—and 
the condition becomes worse. They also tend to produce side- 
bones. By raising the foot they make a proportionately smaller 
base for the height of the column it has to support, and increase 
the leverage against which the muscles and tendons have to 
act. They are apt to become fixed on paving-stones and in 
rails, and may cause severe sprains, spring the hoof at the 
coronet, or throw the horse down, mptnring ligaments, dis¬ 
locating joints, or fracturing some of the bones of the leg. 

Galkim .—^When calkins are used the shoe is made in the 
way described for a flat shoe, but each branch is left about a 
couple of inches longer. They should never be made high, not 
more than the thicraess of the shoe from its under suiffica 
When the end of the branch is turned down, over the end of 
the anvil, to form the calkin, it should be made considerably 
longer than is required, and while quite hot should be ham¬ 
mered down as square as possible to increase the thickness, 
solidity, and wear (fig. 139). The calkins should both be of 
one height in a normal foot, and while the outside calkin may 
project a little farther outwards than the outer edge of the 
branch it springs from, the inner should be kept well under the 
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branch, and in horses that go close may require to he rounded 
off below, or even sloped a little under the foot. 

To€~j)iecfs ,—In a natural healthy foot calkins, unless very 
low, should never be used without toe-pieces. Toe-pieces 

are usually made from a square 
or rectangular rod of iron, which 
is welded on at a white heat 
across the toe of the shoe. They 
should never be set on the point 
of the toe, but kept from a quarter 
to half an inch under it at its 
centre, and if rectangular laid on 
the flat, not set on edge. Whej^ 
high and set on the very pomt 
of the shoe they increase 
leverage against which the 
has to exert his strength, tmd 
throw a much greater stmin m 
the tendons. So the toe-piece, 
Fig. i39.--i2iV7ti fore-shoe vith generally from three to four inj„" 
rulkiiis mid toe-pim. long, according to the i|ft 

foot, should be kept well 

the shoe to give the foot a better grip of it, should W# liii 
on the flat, not set on edge, and the anterior angles id Hii 
ends should be rounded off and not allowed to project 
the outer border of the shoe. Calkins and toe-piece dliNild 
be of the same height, but in horses doing heavy draugWp%ork, 
especially if mostly up-hill, the calkins might with advantage 
be a little higher than the toe-piece. This is, how^iMir, a dis¬ 
advantage if the horse has to take a heavy ],o^|taj8ow 
unless in a four-wheeled machine when a brake canoe applied. 

These shoes are more difficult to keep in position, eight or 
nine nails may be required, and for the hind-shoes of horses 
doing severe heavy work hand-made nails are to be preferred, 
an outside quarter-clip is generally useful, and the clips should 
be made a little stronger than for plain shoes. Shoes with 
calkins should extend at least an incli farther back than where 
the horn at the heels comes in contact with them, and the 
higher the calkins the longer ought to be the shoe. 

Eoadstcr and Carriage Horses. 

Shoes for roadster horses ought to be made of much Lgliter 
iron, and from a bar of iron narrower in proportion to its thick¬ 
ness. Light roadsters and saddle-horses are usually shod con¬ 
siderably lighter than carriage-horses. Well shaped, fairly 
upright hoofs, if not very large, and distinctly concave in the 
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soles, are often shod with the make of the shoe reversed. It is 
comparatively narrow in the web, not much broader at the toe 
than towards the heels, perfectly level—^horizontal—on its bear¬ 
ing surface, but dished—concaved—rapidly away on its ground 
surface from immediately inside 
the “fullering” and all round 
until close to the heel (fig. 140). 

The shoe should accurately fol¬ 
low the contour of the lower 
border of the wall as described 
for heavy horses, but greater 
care should be taken that the 
outer border of the inside branch 
should be under rather than be¬ 
yond the wall, although it may 
project a little toward the heel, 
and be well rounded off below. 

When the shoe is being fitted 
.‘the branches should be cut the Fig. UO.^Oo}ic(tve right forr-8hoe--> 
required length, rounded at the ffronnd surface. 

ends, and b^evelled from the 

ground surface upwards. They should not extend beyond the 
heels of the hoof more than from one-eighth to three-eighths of 
an inch, and should be well rounded off on their upper border. 

In some cases low calkins are advisable, but toe - pieces 
should never be used in the fore-feet of trotting horses. Calkins 
may be made very low, and still be of service in preventing 
slipping by thinning the branch of the shoe gradually from 
about an inch in front of the calkin. It necessarily weakens 
the shoe at this point, but it does not get any weaker with wear, 
as this part scarcely touches the ground. 

Hind-shoes are often made with low calkins, and unless the 
animal inclines to brush, may be made on the same principle 
as ha,3 been described for heavy horses; but as a rule more 
care is required in fitting the shoe. The inner branch, made a 
little narrower than the outer, may be bevelled slightly under 
the hoof, and instead of an ordinary calkin a narrow or wedge- 
shaped heel may be knocked up, sloped inwards, and well 
rounded off below. 

But many horses, more especially riding - horses, require to 
be shod with a feather-edge inside. The inner branch is made 
narrow and considerably bevelled away under the hoof, while 
about inch at the end of the branch is made as deep as the 
opposite calkin, so that the horse may have a level tread. In 
some cases it may be necessary to bring the “ fullering” round the 
toe, to nail round the toe, but no further than the position of 
the inside toe-nail, and to keep the outer border of the inner 
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branch slightly under the hoof until near the heel (fig. 141). The 
edge of the wall of the hoof should not be all rasped away flush 
with the shoe, but should be carefully rounded off and made 
perfectly smooth. An outside quarter-clip is also frequently 

useful, , • T j 

But with strong carriage-horses, and with horses inclined 
to be a little flat in their feet, the seated shoe should be used. 
It should be broader in the web, have considerably more cover 
round the toe than towards the heels, especially than towards 
the inner heel, and be made quite flat (fig. 142). Hind-shoes are 
frequently used with calkins and toe-pieces, more frequently 




Fig. l\l.^CoTnmvt fmiker'Cdgtd hvnd-Jshoe, 
meful tn pr€tvntinff cutting. 


Fig. m foot^ fullered 

and seated. 


with cab-horses than carriage-horses, and few van-horses are 
used without them. They should be low, and the toe-piece set 
well under the shoe so that the foot may get a good grip of it. 
They may at times be the least of two evils, but are undoubt¬ 
edly an evil, and when possible should be avoided. Hind-shoes 
should be made longer in the branches than fore ones, carried 
farther back from the heels, and with calkins should always be 
longer than when flat. There is no foot following up to tread 
them off. The same height of calkin does not raise the heel so 
high when an inch behind it as when well under itw 

Sunters, 

There is no class of horses which require to be more carefully 
shod than hunters. This is owing to the varied nature of the 
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ground over which they have to travel, to the leaping, often at 
a disadvantage, so that they run a risk of injuring the fore-legs 
with the hind ones when landing in the jump, and to the soft, 
heavy, sucking ground they often have to cross. 

For these reasons the fore-shoes require very careful, accurate 
fitting to the hoofs. They should be made of comparatively 
narrow iron, flat on their bearing surface, and rapidly dished 
away from the ground surface upwards close inside the '‘fullering.” 
Hunting shoes should not be made too light. If thin as well 
as narrow they are apt to yield to the rough usage they get, 
spread at the heels, and injure the hoofs as well as the opposite 
legs. The bearing surface is level throughout, and should 
practically come in contact with the hoof all the width of the 
shoe. It should reach about one-eighth of an inch inside the 
white line, and be a little rounded on its inner bearing border. 
But nothing like a hollow space should be left between the 
shoe and sole, as with such a 
space it is found that shoes 
are apt to be pulled off when 
galloping on soft heavy land. 

The shoe should be accur¬ 
ately fitted to the outline of 
the hoof, and while no part 
of the shoe is broad, should 
narrow considerably at the 
heels, and be no longer than 
the hoof (fig. 143). At the 
heels the end of each branch 
should be well sloped under, 
from the bearing surface 
downwards and forwards. 

The shoe then should lie 
close to the under surface of 
the hoof, and should follow 
accurately the contour of the 
wall, although slightly fuller towards the heels than at the toe 
and quartern. Fitted in this, way it is much more easily lifted, 
and much less likely to be pulled off in soft heavy land. 

If short and bevelled under at the heels they should not be 
too long at the toe. They should be kept fairly well back; and 
it is an advantage to the horse to have the toe turned slightly 
upwards, so that its ground surface is shaped nearly like a well- 
worn shoe. 

For horses with biggish feet, inclined to be flat, these shoes 
may not be very satisfactory, and leather soles are sometimes 
an advantage; but horses with big flat feet are unsatisfactory 
hunters, and should he put to other work. 

VOL. m s 



Fig. 14S — Co}i/:aii right fort’Shoc — 
hunting. 
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Hind-slioes should be fitted as accurately as the fore ones, 
but there is no necessity for having them so short at the heels. 
Instead of a toe-clip a small clip should be drawn up well to 
each side of the toe, the shoe not too pointed in front, and the 
hoof allowed to project over it (fig. 144). Shod in this way, 

with the toe of the shoe well 
rounded, there is much less risk 
of the fore-legs or heels being 
injured by the hind-feet. They 
are usually made with low cal¬ 
kins, or rather a calkin on the 
outer heel and the inner branch 
feathered, or a long narrow heel 
knocked up. The inner branch 
of the shoe should be kept well 
under the hoof, except towards 
the heel, and bevelled away 
towards the ground surface. 
And care should be taken that 
no rough clench or projecting 
edge is left that coidd injure 
the other leg. 

The main points to be kept 
in mind in hunting-shoes are— 
they ought to be light and yet sufficiently strong to prevent 
their spreading or yielding under the rough work they have 
to stand; to be neatly and accurately fitted to the hoofs, the 
inner branches well rounded off or bevelled under, and the 
clenches well smoothed down; to be so close to the hoof on their 
bearing surface that no hollow space is left in which clay could 
lodge and aid in puUing off a shoe; to be short and somewhat 
rounded at the toes, the hind-shoes with small side clips and 
the hoof at the toe projecting a little over the shoe; and the 
branches of the fore-shoes cut short, no longer than the hoofs, 
and well bevelled downwards and forwards under the feet. 



Fig. 144.—rc lefi hind shoe 
— hunting. 


Ovcr~reachijig, Forghig, and Clicking. 

These terns are applied to that defect in a horse’s action by 
■which the hind-foot overtakes and strikes the fore one. It is 
mostly a fault of young horses, and tends to pass a'way ■with 
training and experience. But some horses continue to forge 
even after they are thoroughly accustomed to shoes and trained 
to their work. Others do it as a habit. They may go well 
enough until they happen to give a click, when, lo! it is con¬ 
tinued, and the rider or driver has difficulty in stopping it. It 
may be confined to one foot. 
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It is sometimes a fault of conformation. Horses that stand 
high while short in the body, that stand with their fore and 
hind feet too near each other, that are upright in the scapula 
with humerus sloping too much backwards, are apt to over¬ 
reach. It most frequently occurs when the horse is tired and 
weary, when he is badly driven—allowed to lumber along as he 
likes without being driven well up to the bit. 

Heavy roads are apt to induce it, and it is often due to care¬ 
less shoeing. Too long shoes both fore and hind, the toes of 
both, the heels of the fore-shoes, are a great inducement to 
clicking. And while it is generally obnoxious to the rider or 
driver, some horses seem to enjoy the sound. 

The prevention of forging does not all depend on the shoeing. 
If the horse is pulled together and well ridden or driven, it 
assists greatly even when he is tired. The fore-shoes should be 
made short, nearly like hunting-shoes. It is not always the 
heels of the fore-shoes that are struck, but often the inner border 
of the ground surface of the shoe at the toe. In that case the 
fore-shoe should be made rather narrow in the web and concave 
on the ground surface round the toe, well bevelled off from 
inside the “fullering.” The toe of the fore-shoe should be well 
rounded, or a little “ rolled ” upwards as it is sometimes termed, 
the branches short at the heels and well bevelled under the 
foot. The hind-shoes should have small side clips, the toe 
pretty straight across and well rounded off, while the hoof at 
the toe should be left projecting over the shoe and not rasped 
off, only rounded to prevent its being broken. 

Some writers confine the term “ over-reach ” to a particular 
form of this abnormality of action.- They limit it to that form 
in which the hind-foot over-reaches the fore one to such an 
extent as that the toe of the hind-shoe comes in contact with 
the heels or the hollow of the heel of the fore-limb. In this 
way a wound is inflicted on the skin, and is said to be often 
done by the inner border of the ground surface of the hind-shoe 
catching the heel of the fore-foot as the foot is being drawn 
away. Sometimes a bruise, bruised wound, or comparatively 
clean cut is made. Z need hardly say that this is never done at 
an ordinary pace, or at ordinary work 

The shoe already recommended for forging is the best for the 
prevention of this accident, with the additional precaution of 
concaving the ground surface round the toe, and having it well 
rounded off as in the fore-shoe. 

Bnishmg, Buffing, StHhmg, Cutting^ w* iM&rfering, 

These terms are applied to that vice of locomotion in which 
a horse strikes or touches one leg while the foot is on the ground 
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with the foot of the opposite leg while in motion. This is even 
more a fault of the young horse than over-reaching. Most young 
horses touch more or less when newly shod and while being 
trained. It may be due to w-eariness and fatigue, to want of 
training or condition, to bad horsemanship, to conformation, or 
to bad shoeing. The first three require no explanation. A tired, 
careless, or untrained horse does not keep his muscles under 
proper control, and the limbs come in contact, especially on a 
rough road or causeway. The same thing happens if he is not 
properly guided. 

A horse that stands square and straight; on his legs should 
not interfere. But a lady-toed animal is difficult to keep from 
cutting. That is an animal whose limbs approach each other 
down to the fetlocks, but from the fetlocks downwards they 
diverge. This is the usual conformation of lady-toed animals, 
although some may deserve the name in which the faulty con¬ 
formation begins below the fetlocks. Bad shoeing, too heavy, 
too wide shoes, too full on the inside, rough, ragged, or raised 
clenches, shoes thicker on the outer branch or with a higher 
outer calkin than the inner, unsatisfactory preparation of the 
foot for the shoe by leaving the outer wall of the hoof too long, 
or rasping down the inner one too much, may all tend to cause 
interfering. 

Most young horses brush behind, if they are being trained, 
when shod for the first time, and most of them give it up when 
trained and at home in their work, and accustomed to being 
shod. Like many other things, it is more easily started than 
got rid off. Once there is a wound there w^ill be some swelling, 
and it requires very little repetition of the cause to increase the 
awelli^ and inflammatory action. The part becomes extremely 
sensitive, and the swelling brings it more into the way of the 
opposite foot, so that it is much more likely to be injured than 
it was at first. It is often necessary, therefore—if it is desired 
to avoid a permanently enlaiged and blemished fetlock—^to put 
the animal off work, or out of training to some extent, until the 
inflammation is reduced and the injury repaired. In the great 
majority of cases the injury is at the fetlock, but it may be 
at the coronet. When higher on the limb it receives another 
name. 

An indication for the prevention of this defect in movement 
is obtained by observing that the unshod horse does not cut or 
brush. It is therefore, m the first place, due to the shoeing. 
The lighter and more uniform in thickness the shoe is all round, 
the less the level of the original bearing surface is disturbed; 
and the neater the inside branch of the shoe and inside clenches, 
the less likely is the animal to cut. A horse shod with Astlkirig 
in the ordmary way will often stop cutting if shod flat. But 
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once the mischief is begun, once there is some enlargement and 
tenderness due to the cutting, it is more difficult to deal with. 
A careful examination of the limbs and hoofs should be made 
while the animal is standing level, and if the fetlocks are too 
close, the outside wall of each hoof might be lowered a little 
in the hope of throwing out the fetlocks to some extent. Then 
a feather-edged shoe (fig. 141, p. 272), or a shoe with a knocked- 
up heel on the inner branch, is used. 

A real feather-edged shoe is nailed round the toe, and has an 
outside clip. The “ fullering ” is only carried along the outer 
branch and across the toe, while only one nail-hole, or at the 
most two pretty close together, are punched to the inside of the 
centre of the toe. The inner branch of the shoe is narrow, 
bevelled distinctly under the hoof, and is carried back from the 
toe-nail towards the heel much 
straighter than usual, so that 
the hoof projects considerably 
over it until near the heel (fig. 

145). The branch should be 
of the same depth for about an 
inch and a half at the heel as 
the height of the outside calkin; 
and in some cases, for the pur¬ 
pose of throwing the fetlock out, 
it is an advantage to have it 
deeper than the outside calkin. 

This is most easily managed by 
hammering down the calkin. 

Some horse-shoers, when only 
putting one nail in the inside 
toe, put a nail or two in towards 
the heel; but there is some 
difficulty in getting the necessary width of branch at the heel, 
unless the nails are let down in a short fuller at the outside of 
the branch, the depth being maintained inside that. In this 
case the shoe must be carefully chamfered down in the vice 
when hot, and the nail-heads usually require to be rasped or 
filed down after the shoe is drivem A great deal depends on 
the part of the foot that comes in contact with the limb, and 
this can be learned by putting some colouring matter on the 
fetlock or part struck, so that it is transferred to the foot that 
strikes it. 

In the majority of cases it is towards the toe—seldom so far 
back as the quarter. Gutting with the calkin or towards the 
heel is generally confined to horses that injure the coronet 
while going at a walking pace. But it is easily seen that there 
is no use in trying to prevent cutting until sure of the part that 



Fig. 145 .—Cutting shoe, near hind, 
toe and side clips* 
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inflicts the injury. A knocked-up heel, well bevelled under the 
foot, is of more use in the heavy horse that cuts his coronets 
than in the trotting horse which injures his fetlocks. 

Speedy Cutting, 

The term " speedy cutting ” is applied to a similar defect, in 
which a trotting horse strikes and injures the lower part of the 
knee by the opposite foot while at the trot. This injury is 
situated towards the inner, lower, and posterior aspect of the 
knee, and is generally inflicted by the shoe towards the toe of 
the foot. It is much more dangerous than brushing behind, or 
even cutting of the fore-fetlocks, as, when inflamed and painful 
when struck, it is very apt to bring a horse down. Any en¬ 
largement is also a greater blemish: it is more unsightly, and 
diminishes the value of the animal more than a similar enlarge¬ 
ment at the fetlock. 

It is foolish to use a good horse with an inflamed painful 
enlargement due to speedy cutting. He should be laid aside 
and treated until all pain, at least, is gone, or else he will not 
be very valuable long. Then the shoe should be thorouglily 
flat. ^ No calkins or knocked-up heels should be allowed. 
Hasping down the outside wall of the hoof may assist a little, 
but is not so uniformly useful as in cutting at the fetlocks. 
The part of the shoe which offends should be ascertained, as 
already indicated, if not quite evident by the brightness of the 
shoe or the presence of blood on it The inside branch should 
be straightened at the offending part (fig. 146); it should be kept 
narrower than the outer branch, and well bevelled in below— 
almost diagonally from its outer and upper border, while the 
wall of the hoof is allowed to project over it and carefully 
Toimded off. It is often necessary to use an outer toe-clip, to 
nail round the toe, and avoid putting nails in the inner branch 
at all; or, if the cutting is done near the toe, a couple of small 
nails might be put in towards the inner quarter (fig. 147). It 
is no disadvantage, but generally the reveise, to have the outer 
branch of the shoe heavier than the inner, and as this cannot 
be done by increased thickness, it must be done by an increase 
in the width of the branch under the foot. This increase cannot 
be brought back to the heel, and the branch—^the shoe altogether 
—should be kept short 

Apart from shoeing, leather boots are often used to protect 
the fetlocks ; but in wet weather the strap which keeps the 
boot in position is apt to chafe the skin, owing to sand and 
dirt getting in between. A thick rubber ring is sometimes put 
on over the foot and allowed to rest above the fetlock, giving 
some protection. A patent pad is also made with a concave 
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surface to fit the hoof, and a thin part projecting nearly at right 
angles between the hoof and the shoe; the nails that attach the 
shoe are driven through it, and serve to keep it in position. 
The same pad is serviceable in preventing speedy cutting; but 
I know of no boot or application to the knee itself of much use. 



Fig. l^^.’—Feat'her-edged right fore-sdioe^ Pig. lil,’-~Speedy-euUing rigU fore¬ 
toe and side clips, ahoe^ toe and side dips. 

It can sometimes be prevented, however, by putting a leather 
gaiter on the limb of the offending foot, so that it embraces the 
fetlock joint, extending both above and below it. It acts as a 
restraint upon and limits the action, so that the foot is not lifted 
so high. The horse also inclines to carry the limb wider, away 
from the weight-bearing leg. 


Care of the Hoofs, 

Hoofs when shod are more liable to disease and deformity than 
when unshod, if not properly cared for. The practically non¬ 
elastic shoe hinders the natural movements of the hoof, and in 
this way retards the circulation and diminishes the growth of 
horn. It removes the hoof from contact with the ground ahd 
paved streets and while standing in the stable—especially in 
the case of the fore-feet,—tends to prevent that absorption of 
moisture which takes place when the unshod hoof is in contact 
with the damp ground, and which is so necessary for the main¬ 
tenance of the desirable suppleness and toughness of the horn. 
Idleness, protracted standing in the stable, is very much against 
the growth and q[uality of the hoofs. They become dry and 
brittle, and are apt to contract; while, if standing in dirt, 
thrush and even worse evils may be inducei Therefore, whether 
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working or not, horses should have their shoes removed every 
four to six weeks, according to circumstances, and the hoofs 
rasped down and trimmed as required. 

The feet should be washed out daily. It removes filth and 
prevents thrush in the hind-feet, and in the case of the fore 
ones supplies the moisture necessary for preventing brittleness 
of the hoofs. StufiSng the soles every night with moist clay, or 
with a mixture of clay and cow-dung, is very useful in supply¬ 
ing the necessary moisture. The cow-dung, although a favourite 
application, should be discarded. It is a filthy application, 
and its only use is in supplying moisture, which is much more 
rapidly absorbed by the sole and frog than by the wall of the 
hoof. The application of dressings to the hoofs is beneficial 
when they check evaporation and prevent drying of the horn. 
Almost any greasy substance is useful. Vaseline and lanoline 
may be used, but oils are not satisfactory. When the dressing 
is intended to prevent soaking of the hoofs with water, wax or 
resin may he melted up with it. But it is almost impossible to 
keep the hoofs of idle horses healthy if confined to the stable, 
especially if standing in stalls; and moderate work is favour¬ 
able to the growth and development of the hoof. 

Defomities of the Hoqf^ in the adult Some—Mat Feet. 

Hat feet may be either congenital or acquired—i.e., they may 
be naturally flat from birth, or the flatness may he due to 
disease or mismanagement in shoeing. But a naturally well- 
formed hoof, although the sole may come down, never becomes 
so flat as when the natural conformation is flat. It is by far most 
common in heavy horses, and most so in horses bred and reared 
on soft moist land, on the fens and low-lying districts. In flat 
hoofs the angle formed between the sole and wall at the toe is 
very acute, and the depth of the hoof from the coronet to the 
toe is comparatively very much greater, and out of aU propor¬ 
tion to the depth at the heels (fig. 126, p. 250). As a rule, it is 
generally the fore-feet that give trouble, although flat hind-feet 
are not uncommon. 

Although quite a natural conformation in some horses, when 
very flat they ought to he considered an unsoundness—if 
there is no distinct concavity of the sole, or if, instead of being 
concave, it is convex or below the level of the lower border of 
the wall. Such hoofs quite unfit the animal for fast work, and 
render him much more liable to go lame from bruised sole, corns, 
sandcrack towards the heels, &c., when put to hard work on our 
paved streets. 

They require to be frequently and carefuUy shod. They grow 
so rapidly towards the toe that the weight of the animal is apt 
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to be nearly all thrown on the heels, unless very carefully at¬ 
tended to. They have always weak heels, and are always weak 
feet. In preparing the foot for the shoe, the sheer, knowing the 
weakness of the heels, tries to save them by “springing the 
heels” — i.e., bending the ends of the branches downwards 
away from the hoof, and by paring down the heels so that a 
space is left between the shoe and the hoof. The paring down 
of the heels only adds to the evU, and the same end may be 
attained by paring down the hoof round the toe, and saving the 
quarters and heels. In fact, in preparing the hoof for the shoe, 
nothing should be pared off the sole except loose horn, and the 
same with the frog. The heels should not be touched except 
to be levelled, unless the lower border of the wall is curled in 
towards the bar—a thing that frequently occurs—when it 
should be pared out. But they should not be pared or rasped 
down. 

On the other hand, as the hoof grows so much towards the 
toe, and as far back as the quarters, a shoe considerably smaller 
than the outline of the hoof should be selected, and the toe-clip 
may be let much farther back than in a normal angled hoof, so 
that there is much more hoof to remove round the anterior part 
of the foot after the shoe is nailed on than in a well-shaped 
hoof; besides, the larger area that the shoe has to encircle, 
heavier iron is required, making a much heavier shoe, and more 
difficult to keep on. The weak sole requires more protection, 
more cover, a shoe broader in the web; and while a level bear¬ 
ing surface is maintained when possible, the shoe should be well 
dished out towards the inner border, so that it may not come in 
contact with the sole much inside the white line. The ends of the 
branches should not be cut too short—^the hoof grows so rapidly 
forward—and should be perfectly level on their bearing surface. 
But where the wall is spreading out round the anterior half of 
the hoof until a separation between the wall and sole is threat¬ 
ened, the bearing surface ought to get an inclination inwards 
all the width from the outer border to oppose the tendency to 
spread. A side clip is often useful in maintaining these big 
shoes in position, and while good holds should be obtained no 
more nails should be used than are requisite, as the hoof is 
never so solid as a normal one. 

Horses with very flat feet should not be shod with calkins if 
possible: the frog and sole ought to support some weight. If 
not, if set up on calkins, the condition known as “dropped 
sole” is likely to result. In common parlance, the horse is 
said to be “down in his soles.” Instead of the sole being 
concave, a considerable convexity results, and the condition is 
very much intensified. This is owing to the calkins removing 
all pressure from the frog and sole; they don’t come in contact 
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■with the groTind, and, owing to the obliquity of the wall of the 
hoof, the weight of the animal pressing on the os-pedis, and 
through it on the sole, tends to increase the convexity of the 
latter. When this condition exists, it unfits the animal for 
anything but slow work—I had almost said on soft ground. 
In a flat foot the firog, as a rule, looks large and prominent, but 
there is not much horn on it: it is what is known as “a fleshy 
frog,” but if utilised to support weight it becomes stronger. 

With a convex sole even heavier iron is required to make the 
shoe. This is to enable the workman to keep the outer border 
of the shoe thick, and leave the shoe well seated out, broad in 
the web, and thin at the inner border, to give cover and protec¬ 
tion to the sole, without the sole resting on the shoe (fig. 148). 



Fig. 148 .—SxmnA or la/r tthoe^ 


But Yfith, a hoof of the form indicated, a bar shoe is almost 
^sential; in fact, a flat foot without any distinct convexity of 
the sole, but with weak heels, is often benefited by the appli¬ 
cation of a bar shoe. With a bar shoe the weight can be in 
great part transferred from the heels and posterior part of the 
quarters to the frog, and, as a rule, the frog is benefited by the 
pressure. A leather sole is generally beneficial, and with it a 
are^ing of tar and a little tow can be applied. It is a mistake 
to think that tar applied in this way favours the growth of the 
horn; but the leather sole protects it from wear and the tar from 
alternations of moisture and dryness. No horn can be shed, 
therefore, until the shoe and sole are removed. 
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The leather also, by being softer and more yielding than the 
iron, tends to equalise pressure, and some weight can generally 
be borne by the outer border of the sole just inside the white 
line. If this can be borne by the animal it is generally bene¬ 
ficial, as it tends to prevent any further descent of the sole. 

In making a bar shoe it is necessary to have it practically 
fitted before the ends of the branches are welded together. In 
doing this several applications of the hot shoe to the hoof may 
be required. As the sole is usually thin, it is better to repeat 
these applications rather than run any risk of burnt-sole. In 
welding the ends of the branches, it is better to have the shoe 
too small than a little too large. It can easily be made 
larger by thinning it a little towards the heels, but it cannot be 
made smaller without cutting it again. In welding the branches 
also the form of the hoof should be carefully observed. A 
smaller shoe comparatively will be required for a naturally flat 
foot—an acute-angled hoof—^than for a well-formed hoof with 
dropped sole. It will be advisable to remove more horn around 
the anterior part of the foot after the shoe is fixed on in the 
former case than in the latter. On the other hand, a bar shoe 
should never be too short. The bar should not be too narrow, 
and should be as far back as to meet all possible pressure from 
the bulbs of the frog. While the frog is all fitted to sustain 
pressure, the posterior part of it is most so, and, as a rule, it is 
bad practice to weld a bar across between the branches of an 
ordinary shoe just in front of the calkins. It crosses the frog 
too far forward. 

Sometimes when the sole is very prominent and tender, more 
especially in cases of dropped sole, it is necessary to put a toe- 
piece and calkins on the bar shoe to protect the sole from pres¬ 
sure by raising it from the ground. 


Upright Hoofs, 

Hoofs too upright are often due to natural conformation, and 
it is generally a questionable policy to interfere with them (fig. 
128, p. 250). But they frequently result from chronic sprain or 
contraction of the flexor-tendons, causing the animal to walk on 
its toe, while there is a want of pressure on the frog and heels, 
which tends to induce sandcrack. As a rule, it is bad policy to 
relieve the tendons by raising the calkins, but they should not 
be interfered with without the advice of the veterinary surgeon. 
When the stumpiness is due to excessive wear at flie toe in 
unshod horses, or to neglect in “dressing” down strong heels 
properly, tips may be used to remedy the condition. Or a shoe 
applied rather thinner towards the heels, strong at the toe, with 
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the outer border bevelled outwards and downwards nearly in 
line with the wall of the hoof, and a strong toe-clip drawn up. 

Contracted Hoofs. 

The whole hoof may be smaller than its fellow, or both may 
he smaller than natural, but, as a rule, it is the posterior half of 
the hoof that becomes contracted. The walls of the hoof from 
the quarter backwards assume an abnormal obliquity downwards 
and inwards, so that the posterior part of the hoof is narrower at 
the solar surface than at the coronet. When the foot is lifted 
It is obvious that the frog is small and shrunken, especially at 
the bulbs, that the angles of the wall as they curve forwards to 
form the bars are too near each other, too close to the frog, and 
seem to compress it, and that the clefts are narrow and deep. 
The principal cause of contraction is shoeing. It may occur 
from horses standing too long idle in the stable, and it is a 
very common result of lameness in some other part of the limb, 
the saving of the limb, resting mostly on the toe, and the want 
of pressure on the posterior part of the foot favouring contrac¬ 
tion. But apart from lameness it is mostly due to shoeing. 
There are two principal causes for this:— 

(1) The %iant of frog pnmm .—^Although the pernicious 
practice of paring away the frog is not so common as it used 
to be, still even when flat shoes are used it is very seldom that 
there is much pressure on the frog when the horse is used on 
our macadamised roads and paved streets. Then how much 
less must it be when calkins are used? There is simply 
none. 

(2) The seating or dialing of the shoe .—It is very common for 
shoes to be made without a level bearing surface in which the 
hoof can rest. The tendency is to have them more or less 
mclined inwards from the outer border. And when this seat¬ 
ing is carried too far back towards the heels, where some 
expansion of the hoof takes place when weight is thrown upon 
it, it is easily seen how it favours contraction by tending to 
prevent the normal expansion of the hoof. The effect of this 
is intensified by the branches of the shoe being fitted to project 
from under the hoof from the quarters backwards. The wall of 
the hoof, if it rests on the shoe at all, rests towards the inner 
border where the seating is most pronounced. This is most 
likely to occur when the hoofs are already contracted, and adds 
to the evil. 

I have seen horses shod in this way in which the ends of the 
branches of the shoe were outside the heels of the hoof alto¬ 
gether, so that there was nothing for the heels to rest on. The 
posterior part of the hoof was simply wedged in between the 
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branches, and everything tending to favour contraction. It is 
by far most common in the fore-feet, and is a fruitful cause of 
corns, thrush, sandcrack, and other ailments. 

Sometimes the contraction is confined to one side—one heel 
only being contracted or “wired in.” This is frequently the 
case when side-bone is present on one side of the coronet only, 
and the toes being turned either out or in favours unequal 
contraction. Flat feet are much more liable to contraction at 
the heels than normal ones. The toe of the hoof lengthens so 
rapidly that an increasing weight is thrown on the posterior 
part of the foot, and the obliquity of the wall at the heels, 
sloping forwards and inwards, tends to increase under the 
increased pressure. 

The walls of the hoofs—^the horn fibres—are much less able 
to support weight when oblique than when nearly vertical. 

TreatmeTd for OontrcLcted Soofs, 

Preventive treatment is of more importance and of more use 
than curative treatment, and the principles of preventive treat¬ 
ment have already been indicated in pointing out the causes. 
The frog should be protected and cultivated as much as pos¬ 
sible, nothing but loose ragged horn removed, and pressure 
brought to bear on it if it can be done. Then care should be 
taken that the seating of the shoe is not brought too far back 
towards the ends of the branches, that the branches are not 
narrowed towards the heels, that the bearing surface is perfectly 
level, not sloping inwards, and that the horse is not allowed to 
go too long without being re-shod or his shoes removed. 

Once contraction is present other measures are required. In 
flat feet with contracted weak heels bar shoes are beneficial,—a 
broad bar so that a considerable part of the frog is exposed to 
pressure; and while the shoe should be made wider towards the 
heels than the width of the hoof, little or no pressure on the 
heels should be permitted until they become stronger. 

In more upright hoofs the walls should be well rasped down 
to leave the frog as prominent as possible, the branches of the 
shoe kept wide towards the heels with an ^most level bearing 
surface all the width, but inclined slightly outwards. In cases 
where only one heel is contracted only one branch of the shoe 
requires to be made in this way, and it should project as far 
from under the wall towards the heel as to meet a vertical line 
drawn from the hoof at the coronet. Strong, fairly upright 
hoofs, if the animals are working on macadamised roads or on 
land, might be shod with tips to allow pressure on the posterior 
part of the foot. A good plan is to remove the shoes, rasp the 
walls well down, and turn the animal out to grass if it is worth 
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the time. The soil being wedged into the clefts and pressed 
into the concavity of the sole, with plenty of pressure on the 
frog, has usually a most salutary effect on the hoofs. 

Various operations are performed in the way of cutting the 
hoof in the region of the quarters and heels, and removing 
pressure from the wall below to allow expansion to take place 
at the coronet, when it must be allowed to grow down. In 
suitable cases, even where lameness exists, this, as a rule, gives 
very good results. A shoe jointed at the toe, nailed well back 
towards the heels, with a screw between the ends of the 
branches to cause forcible expansion, has been recommended. 
And one jointed at the quarters with clips drawn up on the 
internal border of the branches at the heels, so as to catch on 
the bars, each chp being in the cleft of its own side, and a 
screw used between the ends of the branches in the same way 
to cause forcible mechanical expansion. But these operations 
and forcible expansion shoes should be left to the veterinary 
surgeon. 

The various rubber pads made are nearly all more or less 
useful in aiding expansion of the heels, as axe also leatW soles 
with plenty of stuffing, even apart from the extra advantage of 
a bar shoe. 


SmgUng or Sharpening, 

During winter, when the temperature may be below the 
freezing-point for weeks, or there may be only occasional snaps 
of frosty weather, and the streets and roa^ become coated 
with ice, it is necessary to employ some means to enable horses 
to be used with safety. In our changeable climate, in which 
the temperature is often above and below the freezing-point on 
alternate days, and even several times in the same day, this is 
much more difficult than in many Continental countries where 
the weather conditions are not so variable. 

It is easy keeping horses roughed when there is a sufficient 
coating of snow or even ice to prevent the sharps going through 
to the granite sets in our streets, or even to the macadam, 
compared to what it is when our streets and roads are bare, or 
when it is freezing and thawing alternately every twenty-four 
hours. Up to a comparatively recent period the most common 
form of roughing was to remove the shoes, heat the calkins, 
and draw down a wedge point on each sufficiently fine to cut 
the ice and prevent slipping. With flat shoes the ends of the 
branches were turned down sufficiently to make a short wedge. 

As iron is too soft to be very durable, a piece of steel may be 
driven in to each calkin and welded. When sharpened they 
can then tempei^ and stand mnch longer. In dnraght- 
horses wearing toe-pieces the toe-piece is also sharpened,_^not, 
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as a rule, all its length, hut about an inch at each end. A 
piece of steel may also be welded into the toe-piece. Some¬ 
times toe-pieces are altogether made from a special kind of 
steel prepared for the purpose. Draught-horses, and horses that 
have much pulling, have a more satisfactory footing with sharps 
at the toe of the shoe as well as sharpened calkins. In all 
forms of roughing the sharps should be kept as short—as low— 
as possible; and in sharpening the calkins, while the external one 
is sharpened transverse to the branch of the shoe, the internal 
one should be parallel to the branch, the inner surface of the 
wedge perpendicular to the inner border of the branch and the 
outer surface bevelled away to meet it. This diminishes the 
risk of the sharpened calkin coming in contact with the coronet 
or fetlock of the opposite limb. Sometimes the inside calkin is 
left unsharpened, owing to the risk of injuring the coronet of 
the other foot; but on paved streets, or when the frost is very 
hard, it makes a very uneven and unsatisfactoiy support. 

If, as many think, shoeing of any kind is a necessary evil, 
roughing may be looked on as that evil intensified. The form 
of roughing just described, if repeated twice or thrice a-week for 
several weeks, invariably injures the hoofs. As a rule, it is 
done in a hurry, and the frequent pulling off, nailing on, and 
rasping cannot fail to damage the hoofs. And unless the hoofs 
are good they will not stand several roughings within six or ten 
days without distinct injury. 

In fiat shoes the shortening of the branches necessary to form 
the sharps is injurious to the hoofs, and if repeated several 
times tends to produce corns and bruised heels. The heightening 
of the calkins at a time when they cannot penetrate the ground 
very far, puts the horse still more on stilts, while the shortening 
of the shoes already referred to adds to the unsatisfactory nature 
of the base of support. This fault pertains more or less to 
nearly all methods of roughing. Then they cannot be removed 
when the horse is in the stable, and if he is necessarily idle and 
standing about, he has more chance of injuring himself and 
others. It also takes some time to get a horse roughed. Going 
to and from the forge, and sometimes waiting in a crowd for an 
hour or two, when a sudden frost comes, before receiving atten¬ 
tion, all add to the cost. I have seen a horse roughed by a 
single workman without being over twenty minutes within the 
forge door, but that is very exceptional and cannot be expected. 

Still this system is far from being given up, and for heavy 
horses, where steel is used in the calkins and toe steel in front, 
it is often the cheapest in the end. It must be remembered that 
many of our frosty snaps do not last over forty-eight to seventy- 
two hours. 

Another of the older methods of roughing is by the use of 
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frost-nails. This is not satisfactory for heavy horses, but for 
roadster horses on country roads it is fairly serviceable. The 
T> ai1s are made with tempered steel heads of various shapes— 
diamond-pointed, chisel-pointed, and square or slightly oblong 

(fig. 149). Two or more 
nails are withdrawn 
from each foot, these 
frost - nails inserted, 
driven, and clenched 
in the usual manner. 
The heads are larger 
than those of the or¬ 
dinary nails, so as to 
project beyond them, 
and the square or ob¬ 
long headed ones are 
the best, they last much 
longer than the others, 
and when the heads are 
properly hardened are 
always sharp enough to 
cut, to take a grip on 
Fig 149 .—Frost nails-^nmouh, the ice. If the heads 

are too large, or if they 
do not fit the '‘fulleiing” and punching of the nail-holes, they 
are apt to break off. But when properly fitted I have found a 
set last a couple of fair journeys on country roads. 

A form of nail which has been dignified with the name of 
“stub” is largely used for roadster horses in some districts 
(fig. 160). It 18 larger in the head than the frost-nail, and has 

a short tapering shank, thick 
at the neck. Special holes are 
punched in the shoes, often four 
in each—one at each heel, and 
one at each side of the toe. The 
holes are punched in the usual 
position below, but are sloped 
outwards so as to emerge just 
within the outer and upper border 
of the shoe. The shank of the 
stub, therefore, does not enter the 
Fig. 110.—studs. hoof at all, but the point is simply 

turned down over the outer border 
of the shoe. They are no tise for heavy horses with calkins, and 
unless the counter-sinking of the hole fits accurately the neck 
and lower pait of the head of the stub, they are apt to work 
loose; in fact, they are sufiSciently difficult to keep in position. 
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Another method of roughing is hy means of steel frost-screws. 
These frost-screws are made either diamond- or chisel-pointed— 
as a rule, the latter being most satisfactory (fig. 151). They are 
made in all sizes, from three-eighths to five-eighths of an inch, 
and are mostly used in flat shoes, perhaps fully as heavy as 
usual, and of good iron. The holes are punched with a drift 
while at a red heat and the screw cut with a tap when cold. 
As a rule, one is used for each heel; and in horses used for 
draught purposes it is not uncommon to insert a smaller one at 
each side of the toe. For horses that have to trot at their work, 
if used at the toe at all, they ought to be as low as possible. 

Frost-screws are extremely useful, and ought to be easy of 
application, so that any ordinary groom, furnished with a 
wrench, could remove the worn and blunted screws and in¬ 
sert sharp ones. But, like all forms of roughing, they have 
their disadvantages. It is difficult getting them sufficiently 




Fig. 151.— Frost-screws, 


low, and when high they make a tottery support. They are not 
very cheap, and occasionally break off at the neck, leaving the 
shank in the shoe, which cannot be removed without removing 
the shoe. They are apt to get loose and become lost. If removed 
when not required, the edge of the hole in the shoe gets burred 
or wried so that the screw cannot be reinserted without remov¬ 
ing the burr with a tap. Square-headed screws, called blunts, 
blanks, or dummies (fig. 151), are used to keep the holes open 
when the sharps are removed; and if left long in, either sharps 
or blunts are apt to rust and be very difficult to remove. Still 
they are very useful when accurately fitted, and ought to be 
available to be inserted by the groom in a few minutes. 

Mr Malcolm, veterinary surgeon to the Corporation of Bir¬ 
mingham, informs me that he has practically overcome these 
difficulties in the utilisation of frost-screws. Instead of punch¬ 
ing the hole in the shoe while hot with a drift, he has the holes 
drilled afterwards in a lathe, and in this way he gets a truer and 
more uniform hole. Kot oidy is the hole drilled for the screw, 
but a level bed is drilled for the shoulders of the screw to rest on 

VOT. YTT *r 
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before it is removed from the lathe (fig. 152). A level bed might 
easily be got by punching the hole, but the difficulty in punch¬ 
ing is in having the hole at right angles to the surface of the 
branch. And when one or even two corners of the screw only 

rest against the shoe, it can easily 
be understood that the risk of the 
screws becoming loose or breaking 
at the neck is a very real one; un¬ 
doubtedly it IS very common. It 
can as easily be seen that with a 
level bed perpendicular to the 

hole for the screw, so that the 
shoulders all come into solid con¬ 
tact with the branch, the risk of 
screws breaking or becoming loos¬ 
ened and lost must be immensely 
reduced. Hr Malcolm assures me 
that they have very little trouble 
with loose or broken screws. They 

Fig. 152 .— sikm, -^30 them on their heavy horses 

with stamped shoes, and insert 

dummies when the sharps are not required, and that they are 
all that could be expected. They use a sort of wrench, with 
a long handle to grasp a branch of the shoe, and hold it firm 
and immovable when tightening or loosening the screws. This 
prevents any twisting of the shoe or foot, or straining of the 
nails. 

Steel Frost-Cogs or Studs. 

I think there is little doubt but these are now more largely 
used for roughing horses in this country, especially roadster 
horses, than any other system. When first used they were 

made with round shanks; now they are mostly square or 

octagonal. But the first I had were made by the blacksmith 
who forged the shoes out of a circular steel rod, flattened at 
one end into the shape of a blunt arrow-head or drill, and then 
cut the desired length. The holes were punched in the hot 
shoe and made the required size by a drift tapering to each 
end. 

The cogs used in Britain are now nearly all manufactured in 
the Black Country, by workmen who make a speciality of the 
work. The square and even octagonal cogs are made of all 
sizes, the shanks from a quarter inch to half an inch, there 
being three sizes between, with, of course, difierent-sized heads 
to correspond. The shanks are made with a taper of about 
one in ten, but the holes made in the shoe to receive them 
should be of uniform diameter throughout. In making these 
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holes after the shoe is made, the holes are punched from the 
ground surface of the shoe after the ends of the branches are 
again heated, by an ordinary punch a little less in diameter 
than the shank of the stud. This should be done over a very 
small hole, in a matrix, if the anvil has not a suitable one, as 
the less burring there is on the edge of the hole the better. If 
there is much it should be filed off, as if hammered down it 
causes an uneven surface in the hole, so that the cogs do not 
fit so well. 

This done, the shoe should be fitted, then the ends of the 
branches are again heated to a dull red and the drift made to 
suit the cogs driven quite through the branch. In doing this, 
care should be taken that the drift is held perfectly perpen¬ 
dicular to the branch of the shoe, so that the hole may not be 
askew, and the branch of the shoe not twisted in doing it; the 
stud should then be inserted in the hole to ascertain how it 
fits, and should enter to within one-twelfth of an inch of the 
shoulder. As iron contracts in cooling, the stud will not enter 
so far when the shoe is cooled without being driven. Any burr 
now remaining should be filed off and not touched with the 
hammer. The drifts used for finishing the holes are not long 
in wearing out, so that they become too small and must be 
renewed. Hence the reason for always trying a cog in the 
newly finished hole while hot. 

The cogs are driven into the holes after the shoe is nailed on, 
and the shoulder of the cog should always reach within one- 
twelfth of an inch of the surface of the shoe, certainly never 
nearer than one-sixteenth. If the shoulder touches the branch 
the cog wiU soon work loose and fall out. In driving in the 
second cog the first is apt to spring out if it is not grasped and 
steadied by the finger and thumb; and the same with any sub¬ 
sequent cogs if there are any at the toe. If at all sharp they 
should be removed when the horse is in his stable, to prevent 
him injuring his own coronets, or other horses, by kicking 
at them. And if left in for several days they become rusted 
and are very difiScult to remove. If a thaw results before the 
cogs are much worse they should be removed, and blunt, dummy, 
or worn ones inserted to keep the holes from burring. If that 
is not done, and the horse doing ordinary work for some time, 
the cogs cannot be reinserted without a punch being used to 
remove the burr, and the cogs seldom remain so well in after¬ 
wards. 

To remove the cogs it is usually sufiBcient to give each a knock 
with a hammer from side to side, seize it with sharp pincers 
close to the shoe, and while pulling give the branch of the shoe 
close to the cog a smart blow or two with the hammer. A 
forked wedge, the fork to embrace the neck of the shank, is very 
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useful in springing the studs. It is convex on the surface put 
next the shoe, and slightly concave on the side next the shoulders 
of the stud. It is difiBcult using it on shoes with fixed calkins 
and toe-pieces, hut easier in all cases when the cogs are slightly 
rounded at the shoulders (fig. 153). 

Cogs have several advantages over screws, and have certainly 
displaced them in ordinary use to a very great extent. They 
are simpler and easier to use, and are more easily made and 
cheaper. They can be made shorter—Slower—and don’t raise the 
foot so far off the ground, and they never break off at the neck. 
On the other hand, they often become loose and are lost. In my 
experience they are not much worse for this than screws. When 
they become lost it is, as a rule, due to being improperly fitted. 
I have seen workmen tightening them by using a little tow, or 
a piece of rag in the hole along with the stud. Such a thing is 
an abomination. They could not be expected to go a mile from 
the forge door, A worse fault is the difficulty of their removal 



Fig. \^Z,^FTOSSt-stud 9 , 


if left too long in position. There is not often much difficulty 
with, the horse-shoer, hut with the groom or ordinary driver 
h am me rin g away at them, a spirited horse is apt to become 
restless, and it may result in spoiling him for shoeing or manipu¬ 
lating his feet in any way. 

For draught-horses wearing calkins and toe-pieces cogs are 
often inserted right in front of the calkin. Chisel-shaped cogs 
with longer heads are used, so that when newly inserted the 
point of the cog should project from a quarter to five-sixteenths 
of an inch beyond the calkin. These cogs are made for the 
purpose, so that in ordering cogs from the manufacturer high 
or low cogs are ordered according to requirements. 

Draught-horses working on fairly level roads or streets keep 
their feet wonderfully well with these without any sharps at the 
toe. But on hiUy roads sharps at the toe are all hut ftaflAnrin.T , 
For this purpose nothing so satisfactory as the cogs for the ends 
of the branches has yet been met with, and in this more than 
in anything else the old plan of roughing has the advantage. 

One method is to weld on to the shoe a double toe-piece with 
a wedge-shaped opening between, wider at the surface of the 
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shoe than at the surface of the toe-pieces. Into this opening 
between the toe-pieces is driven, from the end, a piece of a thin 
steel bar, an inch broad, and thicker at one side than the other, 
the thin edge of course being that which now projects beyond 
the level of the toe-pieces. This gives a fairly satisfactory grip, 
and when well fitted seldom becomes displaced. But the 
double toe-piece is undoubtedly difiBcult to fit; it makes a rather 
expensive shoe, and the method does not seem to be gaining 
ground in the country. 

Oogs are sometimes used along with toe-pieces. The shoe 
is forged out of a broader bar than usual, the branches drawn 
somewhat, while it is left broad round the toe. A rather smaller 
toe-piece is welded on, pretty well forward, and a hole is punched 
in each side behind the toe-pilce—^usually for smaller cogs than 
are used at the heels (fig. 154). This 
system is used with van- as well as 
cart- and lorry-horses, but is not 
veiy satisfactory. Its worst fault 
is that it shortens—diminishes— 
the base of support to a quite ap¬ 
preciable extent. This does not 
take place to anything like the 
same extent when heel-and-toe 
cogs are used in flat shoes. 

Some of our manufacturers, in 
their efforts to find a more satis¬ 
factory toe-grip, have introduced 
what might be termed movable 
toe-pieces. They are simply elon¬ 
gated studs. An oblong rectangular 
hole or slot is punched in the toe 
of the shoe, and into this a toe- 
piece is driven, the ends of which project considerably beyond 
the slot. It is used either sharp or blunt. Some manufac¬ 
turers make them with square or octagonal shanks, but they 
are less satisfactory than the other, owing to the leverage on 
the ends of the toe-piece. But none of them are very satis¬ 
factory, owing to their tendency to become loose and get dis¬ 
placed. Being single and situated at the toe, a greater strain 
is thrown on them, especially in climbing hiUs, than on the 
calkins at the heels; and a more satisfactory method would 
receive a cordial welcome. 

Sharps, both screws and studs, are occasionally removed and 
sharpened after being worn and blunted, screws more frequently 
than studs; but the game is scarcely worth the candle” and 
inventors have used their wits with considerable success to pro¬ 
vide sharps which will wear longer before becoming blunted. 



Fig. 154.—Heavy sAoe with 
htuds fitted. 
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The best of these are perhaps those with the cutting edge like 
the capital letter H, those with it in the form of a cross (X), 
and those in the form of the letter T (fig. 155). Owing to their 
shape, they can be made so thin that they will cut the ice until 
quite worn down. 



Fig 155. —Ltiproi ed ft ost bcrciis 


Pads of various kinds are used to prevent slipping, but none 
of them are very reliable on ice. One of the best is the rubber 
bar pad, which is used with a shoe cut off at the quarters, so 
that the posterior part of the foot rests entirely on the rubber. 
A horse might walk safely on ice with this pad were it not for 
the " take off,” the toe slipping just as the foot is being lifted. 

The rubber acts in the same way as the frog in an unshod 
horse,—an unshod horse walks fairly well on ice without slipping, 
much better than a bullock,—^the rubber, by its elasticity, yield¬ 
ing and gripping the ica The most generally useful pads have 
the rubber cemented on to leather soles, and are often very 
useful in cases of bad corns and weak contiacted heels. 

These pads are fastened on with the shoe in the same way as 
a leather sole, but others are made which are only intended to 
be worn while at work, and removed when the horse returns to 
the stable. They are mostly held in position after the manner 
of a slip sole, and are more convenient in the case of thrushes, 
or where frequent dressings to the frog or sole are required; 
and while some are meant to diminish concussion, others are 
meant to prevent slipping. 
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INSECT ATTACKS IN 1899. 

By Dr R. Stewart M‘Doug4.ll, Consulting Entomologist to the Society. 

In communicating my report for 1899, as in my report for 
1898,1 pass over without mention those insects inquired about 
when there was at the same time no record of serious damage, 
and confine myself to giving details that may be helpful to 
Members generally concerning the recognition, life-history, and 
methods of prevention and cure in relation to insects complained 
of which are capable of causing much loss. 

The Goat Moth {Cossus lignijperda). 

The family Cossidae, Goat Moths or Carpenter Worms, is 
made up of moths whose caterpillars bore galleries in trees. 
In Britain we have two members of the family—namely, 
the Wood Leopard Moth {Zeiizem msculi) and the Goat Moth 
{Oossvs lignijperda) (fig. 166). The caterpillars of the Wood 
Leopard Moth have been taken frora a number of different fruit 
and forest trees. In spite of the moth's name, cescidi^ derived 



Fig. 156.— Gomt^ Ugniptrda, (Natural bi/e } 


from the horse-chestnut, uEsculus, it does not seem to be 
recorded so often attacking horse-chestnut as other trees. 
However, at Murrayfield, near Edinburgh, and at Dolphinton, 
PeeblessMre, some years ago, I obtained quite a number of 
specimens of the damage of the Zeuzera caterpillars to horse- 
chestnut, the branches of which in many cases had broken 
through where the caterpillars had tunnelled them. 

It is the other member of the family, however, that I wish to 
draw attention to on the present occasion. Last year I had 
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specimens of the Goat Moth caterpillars sent to me from near 
Forres, where they were doing damage to birch-trees, some of 
which had died as a result of the attack. This year the 
example of injury sent to me was on poplar. 

It IS in the larval or caterpillar stage that Cossus hgmperda 
is injurious. The damage is twofold. The borings made by 
the caterpillars interfere with the vital processes of the tree, 
and may cause its death; and often the wood, from the size 
and extent of the galleries gnawed by the caterpillars, is 
rendered quite useless for technical purposes. 

The large and plump moth is fairly common in Britain from 
Boss southwards, and in Ireland. The female is inch or 
a little more in length, and measures over 3 inches in expanse 
of wing. The male is somewhat smaller. The head is small 
and the eyes large; proboscis and antennae short. The antennae 
of the male are markedly comblike, those of the female sawlike. 
The thorax is bordered with black posteriorly. The fore-wings 
are pale whitish-brown with a network of dark-brown lines. 
The hind-wings are darker. The segments of the abdomen are 
grey with whitish rings. The thick brown chrysalis has little 
spines on the dorsal surface of some of the segments. 

The somewhat flattened caterpillar has the typical sixteen 
legs of the Lepidopterous larva (fig, 157). It is red on the 



Fig *157 .—of C. ligniperda. (Katural fcize ) 


upper surface, and of a yellowish flesh-colour on the sides and 
under surface. The spiracles are brown and the head black. 
On the second segment there is a dark shield; the segments 
hpe fine bristle-like hairs. The length of the full-grown cater¬ 
pillar is 4 inches. The caterpillars give off a strong odour, 
compared by some to that of the goat, by others to the odour of 
acetic or salicylic acid, I have known an entomologist to find 
a cate^illar-infested tree, attracted by the odour alone. The 
caterpillars infest many broad-leaved trees—willow, poplar, 
walnut, alder, oak, birch, beech, elm, lime, ash, sycamore, and 
various fruit-trees. They are commonest in the softer woods. 

The female lays a little heap of eggs in cracks in the bark at 
the base of the tree, and attack is always worst in this position. 
Grown stems are preferred to very young trees; isolated trees or 
those in an avenue or at the edge of a wood are chosen in pref- 
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erence to trees in close growth. The young caterpillars feed at 
first below the bark, but later each caterpillar gnaws out for 
itself in the wood an ascending irregular gallery. Where the 
caterpillars are numerous (and over one hundred have been 
taken from one stem) the wood is completely riddled. 

Caterpillars which hatched out, say, in July 1899, will con¬ 
tinue their life in the tree all 1900 and on to May 1901, when 
they will pass into the chrysalis stage (fig. 158), which lasts 
from three to six weeks according to the weather. Including 
a month for the hatching of the eggs, the life-cycle of Gossvs 
ligaiperday from egg-laying till the appearance of the moths of 
the next generation, extends to two years, and 
in the north in severer climate this time may 
be lengthened. 

The full-fed caterpillar becomes a chrysalis i 
in the tunnel in the tree vrhere it has fed, the * 
chrysalis being enclosed in a cocoon of wood 
chips; or the caterpillar may leave the tree 
and become a chrysalis in the ground. The 
attacked poplar, a section of which is seen in 
fig. 159, was growing in a garden, and in the 
soil of one of the beds not far from the attacked 
tree I found a chrysalis enclosed in a cocoon 
formed of particles of the garden soil Whether 
in tree or soil, at a later stage the chrysalis 
pushes itself forward some way out of the 
cocoon, and when the moth has issued the 
ruptured chrysalis can be seen sticking out Fig. 158. — Ojpoi 
of the tunnel in the tree or projecting from rt- 

the soil. vwved from co- 

The moths fly in June and July, and should (Natural 

be killed when seen. But, at rest on a tree, 
the moth easily escapes recognition, as its habit 
of holding on with its hind pair of legs only and leaning back 
somewhat, supported by these and the edges of the wings, 
give the moth the appearance of a lopped-oiBf branch. Badly 
infested trees should be felled, split, and the enclosed cater¬ 
pillars destroyed. 

Protection against egg-laying may be aflforded by streaking 
the lower part of the stem with some mixture such as clay and 
cow-dung. 

The following is a recipe quoted by Nitsche as in use on the 
Continent, with good result not only against Cossus ligniperda 
but other insect enemies of the forester: Infuse 6 lb. of 
tobacco in half a pailful of warm water and allow to stand for 
twenty-four hours; then strain. Mix the infusion with half a 
pailful of ox’s blood, and add one part of slaked lime and six- 
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teen parts of cow*s excrement. Allow this mixture to remain 
for a short time in an open cask so that it ferments, and stir 
several times daily. Clean the base of the stem, removing some 
of the earth at the bottom, and paint on the composition. 
Eepeat the painting three days in succession, and a crust is 
formed on the stem which rain does not wash off, and which 
does not harm the tree.” 



Fig. 159.~rra}ui«r4<; section of Po^ar to show the workings of the Goat-moth 
eaierpillari>, (One-half natural size.) 


Fig. 160 is a representation of the Goat Moth which liad 
afterwards been used by a fungus to spread through the wood. 


TIu &eaus Chermes and its Attacks on Spruce, Larch, 

Pine, &c. 

The genus Chermes belongs to the group of Aphides or Plant- 

nf rf ‘0 tte biologist as regards details 

oi hfe-histoiy, and well known to the agriculturist, hortieul- 

members lavj^es committed by many of its 

number among them some extremely 
oublesome and noxious forms, and never a year passes withoirb 
my receiving from Members of the Society, seeking remedies 
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specimens of pine or larch or spruce or silver fir attacked by 
these aphides. During the past year I have been fortunate 
enough to get some experiments carried out as to methods of 
procedure against these pests, but preparatory to giving an 
account of these I wish to say something of the life-history. 

The genus Ohermes is the one to which the plant-lice affect¬ 
ing spruce, larch, pine, and 
silver fir belong. The insects 
in question are provided with a 
proboscis by means of which 
they prick the buds and give 
rise to galls, or pierce the 
needles, causing them to be¬ 
come kneed, or the bark, ex¬ 
hausting the plant of its juices, 
the result being a gradual weak¬ 
ening and an unhealthiness that 
may be followed by death. As 
the pests feed with the proboscis 
sunk in the tissue of the plant, 
poisoning the outside of the 
food-plant is of no avail; they 
must be killed by spraying on 
them something which will cause 
death by contact with them, or 
will choke up their breathing- 
pores which open to the out¬ 
side on the surface of the 
body. 

For a long time it was thought 
that the Aphides which attacked 
spruce, larch, pine, and silver fir 
were individu^s belonging to in¬ 
dependent species, but research 
has shown that from galls pro¬ 
duced on the spruce a genera¬ 
tion may issue which may 
wander to larch or pine or 
silver fir, whence after a stay of some time a descendant 
generation returns to the spruce as the originator of a new 
cycle. 

There are three kinds of galls made on the spruce by mem¬ 
bers of the genus Ohermes—viz., Ohermes abietis, Chernies 
strobilobiifs, and Ohermes coccimus. In the case of the first two 
the plant-lice from the galls migrate to the larch, and it may be 
the pine, where the next stages in the life-history are passed. 
Ohermes cocdneus is also thought to have a migrant generation 



Fig. 160 .—Tufiiul of uittrpillar of Q, 
ligniperda in longitudinal section. 
The tunnd is seen filed nith the 
rhizoniorphs of the injurious fungus 
Agaricu? meUeus. Fungus attiuk 
had foUoutd the insect attack, the 
fungus taking advantage of the 
caterpUlar liorings to spread through 
the wood. 
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in its life-history, which generation moves from the spruce to 
the silver fir and gives rise on it to the woolly aphis called 
CJicnncs picece. Much remains still to be cleared up in the very 
difficult life-histories of these insects, but as regards Ohermes 
abiciis so common with us, the following details appear to be 
well established. 

Small wingless grey-green Aphides, which have passed the 
winter on the spruce, and which may be found under cover of 
cottony threads, undergo several developmental changes early 
in the spring, and on the advance of warm weather prick the 
buds of young spruce in order to lay their eggs. As a result of 
this pricking the bases of the needles swell and a gall is formed 
which resembles somewhat a fir-cone, the tops of the needles 
projecting all over the gall. The gall is hollow, and small 
yellowish lice which have hatched from the eggs mentioned 
above wander into the chambers of the gall before these have 
become closed by growth. Inside, development takes place, and 
in August the galls, originally green, and now brown, open at 
the edges and give exit to forms which develop into winged 
Aphides with black heads and yellowish bodies. These lay eggs 
on the needles of the spruce under cover of downy threads, and 
from these eggs hatch wingless forms, the heralds of the galls 
on the spruce in the next year. In this case, where the round 
of life is confined to the spruce, there are two generations in the 
yearly cycle—a wingless generation and a winged generation. 
In this whole life-cycle only females are represented, and thus 
we have what the biologist calls parthenogensis—virgin 
birth. 

But side by side with this life-history we may have another 
condition where the life-cycle is spread over two years and is 
represented by five generations. G-eneration i. of this cycle, as 
before, passes the winter on the spruce and lays eggs in the 
spring. Prom these eggs come Generation ii., which lives at 
first in the cone-like gaUs, and ultimately becomes winged. 
Some of these summer winged forms desert the spruce and 
fly off to the larch (in Eussia to the pine), and, now known as 
Ofierynes larims, lay eggs on the needles of the larch. 

From these eggs comes Generation iii., little yellow larval 
forms^ to begin with, which suck the larch needles for a short 
time in the autumn and then pass to the bark, under cover of 
which they live over the winter. Adult in the following spring, 
they lay eggs from which comes Generation iv. 

The young j^ellowish members of Generation iv.—^the woolly 
form of Ohet'mes larids —^perched on the larch needles, suck these 
and cause them to become kneed. They get wings in time, and 
in their turn fly back to the spruce, on the needles of which 
they lay eggs. From these eggs Generation v, results. Genera- 
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tion V. contains males and females (this is the first time in the 
course of the cycle that males have been present). Pairing 
takes place, and from the fertilised eggs of this Generation v. 
come in late summer and autumn the wingless mothers, which 
correspond to the Generation i. we started with, and which live 
over the winter on the spruce, and in the next spring give rise 
to the cone-like galls. 

I had been anxious for some time to carry out some extended 
experiments which might yield practical hints as to how to 
combat successfully these too common enemies of our conifer¬ 
ous trees, and an opportunity offered during the year on the 
estate of Spott, Dunbar. Here a plantation, chiefly of larch and 
spruce, with some pine, had been attacked by Chermes, and the 
plants were becoming unhealthy and retarded in their growth. 
I was consulted about the matter, and Miss Adelaide Watt, 
on whose estate of Spott the devastation occurred, expressed 
her willingness to have carried out a series of experiments; and 
so, early in the spring of 1899,1 drew out a list of suggested 
methods of treatment. These experiments were carried out 
under the direct supervision of one of my old students, Mr 
James Stenhouse, a keen observer, and thoroughly interested in 
the treatment, and in the plantation of which he has charge. 

The plantation, formed in 1893 chiefly with young plants of 
larch and spruce, on good strong loam, is situated on the side of 
a glen, the aspect being south-east. After the plants were 
fairly established they grew rapidly and well until the summer 
of 1898, when they were seen to be badly infested with insects, 
the larches being in July quite white with the Woolly Aphis. 
The spruces were also noticed to have galls on them. 

E^tperivunt 1 . 

For this pure paraffin was suggested, the instructions being to 
use the very finest spray, to chose a clear bright day, and the 
plants to be dry at the time of spraying. 

The danger of pure paraffin to the life of a plant has long 
been insisted on, and warnings have been repeatedly issued 
against its use. In some experiments, however, in America 
recently, pure paraffin was used against the San Jos4 scale 
with reported good results and no damage to the plants. I was 
anxious to test this on the young conifers, but as there was 
some risk to the life of the plants, the pure paraffin was only 
used on a very small area. 

On April 16 twenty-four infested trees—chiefly larch and 
Scots pine—were sprayed with pure paraffin. 

Examined and reported on, on May 5, the treatment had been 
very successful as regards the pines, these being cleared of their 
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Aphides. At this stage the eggs of the Chennes on the larch 
had not hatched, and the spray did not seem to have affected 
the eggs much. The mother Chennes present on the plants 
were Mlled by the spray. 

On June 15 another lot of twenty-four trees, the eggs on the 
larch having by this time hatched, was sprayed; and examined 
on June 30, the plants were found to have been effectively 
cleared of the pests. 

Some larvsB of the pine sawfly which chanced to be on the 
pines were quite destroyed by the spray. 

The young needles of the larch and spruce were scorched 
somewhat by the spray, but during the season they grew fairly 
well. Apart from the plants, a possible danger when pure 
parafiSn is being used might be pointed out. Where in a 
young wood there is abundance of rough grass the latter might 
easily be ignited by the throwing down of a match. The 
sprayer, therefore, should not be smoking. 

Ea^erwimt 2. 

Jnstrudions .—^Dissolve 1 lb. of soft soap in every gallon of 
water used. 

On June 9 a quarter of an acre of larch and spruce was 
sprayed. 

Examined on June 30, the trees were almost entirely free 
from insects. Some of the young shoots of spruce were badly 
scorched, but not the larch. 

During the rest of the season the plants remained healthy, 
the scorched shoots of the spruce recovering somewhat 


Experimevi 3. 

This was an experiment with paraffin and sour-milk, with a 
dilution of water, but there was a difficulty in obtaining a 
mixture of the kind desired. The results were irregular and 
need not be quoted. 


Eiprinienf 4 (irith Paraffin Emulsion). 

Pecipe .—Hard soap, | lb.; soft water, 1 gallon; paraffin, 2 
gallons. 

The soap was dissolved in boiling water, and, boiling hot, 
was added to the warmed paraffin (in heating paraffin great 
care must be taken in case of fire). The two were then 
churned together thoroughly till a buttery-like mhss resulted, 
and this was used as the stock. For dilution of the stock four 
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different strengths were used, and these we shall write of under 

A, B, (7, D. 

A, On June 3 three acres were sprayed, the stock being 
diluted with ten times its bulk of water. The result of this, 
as examined on June 30, was upon the whole satisfactory, 
although here and there a tree was found badly infested (prob¬ 
ably such had not obtained their proper share of the spray) 
surrounded by other trees quite cleared from the pests. The 
sprayed trees were healthy and grew exceedingly well to the 
end of the season (the season was a good growing one), and up 
till the end very few insects could be found on them. 

On June 3 half an acre was sprayed, the stock being 
diluted with twelve times its bulk of water. Generally it may 
be said that this spray had a fairly good effect, but it was 
noticed to be less effective than A, where the dilution was 
only ten times. 

G. On June 3 half an acre was sprayed, the stock being 
diluted with fifteen times its bulk of water. This had still less 
effect than B. 

B. On June 13 a quarter of an acre was sprayed, the stock 
being diluted with only eight times its bulk of water. The 
area sprayed was the most affected of all the areas sprayed, 
every plant practically being covered with the pests. Ex¬ 
amined on June 30, the spray was seen to have had a very 
good effect, better than any of the weaker mixtures of A^ B, or 
C, Insects were still present on the plants, but to nothing 
like the same extent as before the treatment. 

The Magpie Moth (Abraxas grossidanata). 

This moth is one of the Geometridce, a family so named 
from the looping or spanning method of progression character¬ 
istic of the caterpillars. Of the twelve rings which in the 
Magpie Moth caterpillars follow the head, the first three each 
carry a pair of legs, the thoracic legs. The only other rings 
having appendages are ring 9 and ring 12, each of which has 
a pair of so-called after- or sucker-feet. The ten-footed cater¬ 
pillar moves thus: it holds on firmly with its thoracic feet, 
and loosening the grip of its sucker-feet, it brings these for¬ 
ward close to the thoracic ones. The result is the arching of 
the body into a loop. Then the thoracic feet let go their hold 
and the body is stretched out preparatory to their taking 
another grip. 

The caterpillars of the Magpie Moth do much harm to goose¬ 
berry and currant (red, white, and black) bushes, which they 
strip of their leaves. Other food-plants are apricot, plum, 
bramble, blackthorn. 
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The moth measures 1 inch in length and 1| inch in spread 
of fore-swings. The head is black, the thorax and abdomen 
yellowish, spotted with black. The front wings are ochreous- 
white with a number of black spots dotted over them. The 
hind-wings are ochreous-white with black spots round their 
margins and other irregular black spots dotted over them. 
There is much variation, however, in the development of the 
black markings. 

The caterpillar is cream-coloured with a number of inter¬ 
rupted black spots along the centre of the dorsal surface; 
along each side run two other rows of small black spots. The 
line of the spiracles is orange-coloured, the spiracles themselves 
being black. The head and legs are black. Full grown the 
caterpillar measures 1J inch. 

The chrysalis, enclosed in a light cocoon, is black, with three 
yellow rings. 

As a knowledge of the times of appearance of this moth in 
its various stages has an important relation to the measures to 
be adopted against the Magpie Moth, I subjoin a calendar. 


1899. June. 

July and Aui^ust . 

Auiju^t and September . 
October, November, December "I 

1900. January, February, March . j 

March, April, May . 

May, June .... 


Moth. 

Moth and eggs. 

Caterpillars feeding on leaves. 

Caterpillars in winter quarters. 

Caterpillars feeding on buds and 
leaves. 

Chrysalis, moth. 


One year is thus comprised in the life-cycle. The female 
lays her yellow eggs singly or in little groups of three or four 
on the under-side of the leaves of the gooseberry and currant. 
In favourable weather the eggs hatch in a few days, and the 
caterpillars feed for a short time preparatory to their going into 
winter quarters. It is evident from the smallness of the cater¬ 
pillars and the age and condition of the leaves, that this is not 
the time when the pests do their worst work; but it is the time 
when the careful observer will get the warning of what is in 
store for him in the next spring when the caterpillars, unless 
warred against beforehand, will after their winter’s rest start to 
destroy the young leaves. After feeding, then, for a short time 
in the autumn, the caterpillars go into hiding for the winter, 
sheltered in leaves which remain fixed to the plants and have 
been sown together for the purpose, or in or under the leaves 
which have fallen, or the caterpillars may go a little way into 
the giound- 

In the next spring they come out of their shelter-places, and 
crawling on to the gooseberry and currant bushes, feed greedily 
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till May, when they are full-grown. The full-fed caterpillar 
becomes a chrysalis in some sheltered place, and the moth issues 
in the middle of the summer. 

Preventive and Pemedial Measures ,—As has been pointed out 
above, the careful observer, warned by the appearance of the 
young caterpillars in August and September, will, on the fall of 
the leaves, prune the bushes on the twigs of which some of 
the caterpillars may have ensconced themselves, and burn the 
primings and any withered leaves that have not fallen, as such 
leaves may shelter concealed caterpillars. 

The leaves and rubbish below the plants should also be 
cleared, for here, too, will the caterpillars be, and the ground 
strewn with quicklime to be dug in. Soot-and-lime (a mixture 
in the proportion of 2 bushels of lime to 1 of soot) might be 
spread on the ground below the bushes towards the end of the 
winter. 

Should spring find the pests at work, hand-picking might 
be practised where practicable. 

The caterpillars are killed by a spray of paraffin emulsion. 
A useful measure is syringing the plants with soft soap and 
quassia (6 lb. soft soap, the extract of 7 lb. quassia-chips, and 
100 gallons of water). The quassia will render the leaves 
distasteful to the caterpillars, and the soap, adhering to the 
caterpillars, will choke up their spiracles. 

Hellebore is a well-known insecticide, but it is not to be 
forgotten that it is a dangerous poison, and must therefore not 
be used when the fruit has formed. There is a danger, too, of 
the paraffin ‘‘tasting” the fruit. 

The caterpillars have a habit of sheltering themselves on the 
under surface of the twigs when the plants are being treated, 
and care must be taken that they don’t escape the dressing 
intended for them. 

The Turnip “Fly” or “Flea” Beetle {Haltiea or 
Phyllotrcta nemorvm). 

This Turnip Beetle, along with some others which closely 
resemble it, belongs to the family Ohrysomelidse or Leaf Beetles, 
so called from the fact that the beetles, both as adults and 
larvse, feed on the leaves of plants. The family is one exceed¬ 
ingly rich in species, the habits of most of which are still im¬ 
perfectly known, but among the species whose habits are known 
we find many injurious ones. 

The genus H^tica, to which our pest belongs, consists of 
species small in size and characterised by their powers of 
leaping (hence the name “ flea ” beetles), the hind-legs being 
especially modified for this purpose, as the thighs are markedly 

VOL. XII. u 
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thickened. Several out of the large number of the leaping 
species in Bntain have for their chief food-plants the turnip 
and other cultivated crucifers, and their ravages have caused in 
our country enormous losses. Miss Ormerod has reckoned that 
in 1881 the turnip-fly over twenty-two English and eleven Scot¬ 
tish counties occasioned a direct loss of more than £500,000. 

Hciltica nenwrum is a very small shiny beetle measuring 
from a twelfth to an eighth of an inch. It is black, bluish-black, 
or greenish-black, with a marked yellow stripe running longi¬ 
tudinally down each wing-cover. The antennae (a hand-lens 
should be used in the examination of this beetle) are eleven 
jointed, the three joints nearest the head being yellow, the 
others black, 

Not only are the bettles excellent jumpers, they are also 
strong and powerful fliers. 

The yellowish biting-jawed grub has six thoracic feet and a 
sucker-foot at the tail-end. 

The beetles pass the winter in the adult stage under cover of 
weeds or earth clods, and other such shelter-places. Last winter 
I found a number of them in hiding under the bark scales of 
the Scots pine. 

Coming out in the spring from these hibernating places, they 
feed and breed on charlock and other such cruciferous weeds till 
the young turnips are ready. Later the females lay their eggs 
on the under-side of the rough leaves of the turnip; these hatch 
in from a week to ten days, when the grub from the egg boies 
into the turnip leaf and mines in the soft tissue a winding 
passage, always increasing in size from the place of entrance. 
In a week the grubs are full-fed, when they drop to the ground, 
where, a little below the surface, they pass into the pupal 
condition. 

By another fortnight this stage is over, and the now perfect 
beetles emerge to continue the bad work of the previous 
generation, 

From the comparative shortness of the life-cycle it is seen 
that there can be a number of generations in the year. 

The plants are harmed both by the adult beetle and by the 
grub. This latter certainly by its tunnels in the leaves weakens 
the plant by interfering with the conduction of sap, and by the 
destruction of tissue that would normally have been concerned 
in the formation of organic foods for the plant, and by inter¬ 
rupting in other ways the normal leaf-functions. But dis¬ 
tinctly more harmful is the adult, for in its feeding it shows 
a great love for the seed-leaves, and for the plant in its earliest 
stages. This is just the time when the plant is most delicate 
and least able to withstand injury, hence in fighting against 
this beetle the importance of sowing good seed—seed that pos- 
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sesses not only the capacity for germination but also shows 
a good energy of germination; in a word, the less tardy and 
drawn out the germination and young stages of the turnip 
the greater the chance for the plants. 

Another general principle is to make as far as possible the 
environment satisfactory for the plant, and the opposite for the 
pests, in such ways as— 

(а) Manuring so as to help on the plants. 

(б) Preparing the land early and the providing of a good 

seed-bed, for then the moisture is better retained in 
the soil, and the plants like moisture, whereas the 
beetles don’t. Moreover, evaporation is greater when 
the land is “ cloddy,” the young plants cannot grow so 
well, and the clods are good shelter-places for the beetle. 

Cruciferous weeds, like charlock and runch and Jack-by-the- 
hedge, should be cleared away, as these afford food and breeding- 
places till the turnips are ready. 

Boards tarred on the under surface, placed on wheels, and run 
through the fields, will trap many of the beetles, as these in 
their leaping stick to the tar. 

There are many other recommendations in the literature, 
such as— 

(а) Dusting the plants with soot or soot-and-lime when the 

leaves are wet with dew; or rolling; or driving sheep 
' over the field when the leaves are damp, so that the 

dust sticks to them. The principle underlying these 
suggestions is that the beetle, being an epicure, is 
disgusted with the dirty food. Paraffin, 1 gallon to 
the acre, similarly disgusts the beetle. 

(б) A dressing with a mixture of 1 bushel of finely powdered 

fresh gas-lime, 1 bushel quicklime, 6 lb. sulphur, 10 
lb. soot. This suffices for two acres, and is to be 
applied to the plants when the dew is on them. 
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THE CEEEAL AND OTHEE OEOPS OE SCOTLAND 
EOE 1899, AND METEOEOLOGY OE THE YEAE 
EELATIVE THEEETO. 

THE CEOPS. 

The following comparison of the cereal and other crops of 1899 
with those of the previous year has been prepared by the 
Secretary of the Society from answers to queries sent to lead- 
ing agriculturists in different parts of the country. 

The meteorology of the year has been furnished by Dr Alex. 
Buchan, Secretary of the Meteorological Society of Scotland. 

The queries issued by the Secretary were in the following 
terms:— 

1. What was the quantity, per imperial acre, and quality of 

grain and straw, as compared with last year, of the 
following crops? The quantity of each crop to be 
stated in bushels. What quantity of seed is generally 
sown per acre ?—(1) Wheat, (2) Barley, (3) Oats. 

2. Did the harvest begin at the usual time, or did it begin 

before or after the usual time ? and if so, how long ? 

3. What was the quantity, per imperial acre, and quality of 

the hay crop, as compared with last year, both as re¬ 
gards ryegrass and clover respectively ? The quantity 
to be stated in tons and cwts. 

4. Was the meadow-hay crop more or less productive than 

last year? 

5. What was the yield of the potato crop, per imperial acre, 

as compared with last year ? The quantity to be stated 
in tons and cwts. Was there any disease ? and if so, to 
what extent, and when did it commence ? Were any 
new varieties planted, and with what result ? 

6. What was the weight of the turnip crop, per imperial 

acre, and the quality, as compared with last year ? The 
weight of the turnip crop to be stated in tons and cwts. 
How did the crop braird ? Was more than one sowing 
required ? and why ^ 

7. Were the crops injured by insects ? State the kinds of 

insects. Was the damage greater or less than usual ? 

8. Were the crops injured by weeds? State the kinds of 

weeds. Was the damage greater or less than usual? 

9. Were the p^tures during the season of average growth 

and quality with last year? 

10. How did stock thrive on them? 
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11. Have cattle and sheep been free from disease ? 

12. What was the quality of the clip of wool, and was it over 

or under the average ? 

From the answers received, the following notes and statistics 
have been compiled:— 

Edinburghshieb. 40 bushels; crop not so good as last year; 

quality about the same; straw less than last year; 3 bushels seed sown. 

Barley. —48 bushels; quality good; straw less than last year ; 3 bushels 
seed sown. 

Oais.—48 bushels; quality fair, but not so well filled as last year; 
stiaw less; 4 bushels seed sown. 

Harvest began 24th August, same time as last year. Weather very good. 

Hay. —First crop less 'than last year; about 2 tons 10 cwt. Very 
broken weather for securing it. Second crop better than last year, and 
finely secured. Meadow-hay —Light crop ; very well secured. 

Potaioes. —Small crop; 4 to 6 tons. Some varieties a little diseased. 

Twmyps. —^Veiy light crop; a great deal of second sowing, and much 
injured with fly and insects. Mangold —Less than last year, but a fail 
cr^ for the season. 

Turnips very much damaged by insects ; much greater than usual. Not 
much damage from weeds. 

Zive JStod:. —Pastures scarcely so good as last year. Stock healthy 
and quite free from disease. Both cattle and sheep throve well. Clip of 
wool —About the average, but very low prices. 

Linlithgowshire. Wheat. —^About the same in quantity and quality 
as last year; from 30 to 40 bushels; seed from 2^ to 3 bushels. 

Barley. —Not near so good either in quantity or quality as last year; 
from 24 to 36 bushels ; seed from 2^ to 3 bushels. 

Oats. —Not near so good either in quantity or quality as last year; from 
24 to 36 bushels ; seed from 4 to 3 bushels. 

Harvest began and ended about ten days before the usual time in the 
north part of the county, and about the usual time in the south. 

Hay, —Not so good either in quantity or quality as last year; from 1 to 
2 tons. Meadow-hay —Very little grown. 

Potatoes. —^Not nearly so good either in quantity or quality as last 
year; in many cases just about half a crop; from 3 to 6 tons. 

Turnips. —^A very poor crop; in some cases a failure ,* good deal of 
finger-and-toe. Second and even third sowings; did not braird well. 

No injury by insects. Owing to the turnips not brairding well weeds 
got up, and in many cases did a good deal of injury. 

Live JStock. —Pastures of average growth and quality. Stock throve 
fairly well. Cattle and sheep free from disease. Clip of wool —Average. 

Haddingtonshire (Upper District). Wheat. —None grown. 

Barley. —36 bushels; some of the grain prematurely ripened, and straw 
under average; 3 bushels sown. 

Oats. —40 bushels; grain lighter than usual, and straw short; 4 bushels 
sown. 

Harvest ten days earlier than usual, and all in stackyard in four weeks. 

Hay. —Ryegrass a short crop, about 32 cwt, and not well secured. 
Meadow-hay-^^ort crop. 

Potatoes. —Nearly 5 tons, about a ton less than last year; some disease 
in Good Hope potato. 
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Turnips, —^About 14 tons of good quality, being a third less than last 
year. The crop brairded well; but first sowing destroyed by frost and 

First sowing and also second sowing much destroyed by turnip-fly. 
Weeds nothing much. Some fields had a large braird of “runches or 
wild mustard. 

Lise Stock, —Pastures average, but very bare^ in June. Stock throve 
welL CJattle and sheep free from disease. Clip of wool —^Average. 

Habdinotonshire (Lower District). Wheat, —^About 48 bushels; one- 
third less straw than last year; 3^ bushels sown. 

Barl ^,—40 to 44 bushels; about the same straw as last year; 2f 
bushels sown. 

Oats ,—44 bushels ; rather more straw; 4 bushels sown. 

Harvest began 15th August, or two days earlier than last year. ^ 

Hay, —1 ton 15 cwt., or rather less than last year; rather long in being 
cut, consequently there was a good deal of the seed lost and a great deal 
of it got weather ; very Little second crop. Meadow-7uiy —None grown. 

Potatoes, —About 4 tons Maincrops; 6 to 8 tons Up-to-Dates, in which 
there was a good deal of disease. The earlier sorts were a small crop. 

Turnips,— a very poor crop, 8 to 8 tons; swedes finished a fair 
crop, 10 to 15 tons; fair quality; a great deal of second sowing, and even 
third sowing. Mildewed very early in some parts, disappearing altogether 
in some cases. 

A deal of damage done to the turaips by lice. No injury by weeds. 

Live Stock, —Pastures fairly good. Stock did well on them. Cattle 
and sheep free from disease. Clip of mol—Average. 

Berwickshire. Wheat,—36 bushels ; quality much the same as last 
year. 

Barley, —33 bushels; quality inferior in many cases, owing to unsuit¬ 
able weather. Wettish seed-time, and grain ripened too suddenly. 

Oais, —32 bushels. Bemarks on bartey applies even more strongly to 
oats; at least the sudden ripening damaged the yield much. 

Harvest began at the usual time—^the middle of August. 

Hay, —25 cwt. Affected by variable weather. Quality poor where 
hay was cut late-after the wet weather had ceased. It was too ripe, 
ana washed with the rain. Meadovhhay —^Under average; little grown. 

Potatoes, —5 tons. Many injured by ground being too wet at planting. 
A good deal of disease in the &ier soils. 

Turnips, —14 tons; on hea\y land a better crop than last year ; bmird 
was late in coming away, owing to long drought On light land much 
resowing—crop therefore not so good. 

Tumip-fly did damage to early braird. Yellow weeds not quite so bad 
as usual. 

Live Stock, —^Pastures injured by a cold wet spring, and then by the 
succeeding drought Stock thiwe fairly well; lambs thinner in con¬ 
dition, and weaker ones suffered from bowel complaint Cattle and sheep 
free from disease. Clip of wool —Average. 

Boxburohshire. Wheat.—Ahout 32 bushels ; small breadth grown. 

Barley, —31 bushels. 

OaU, —30 bushels; crop deficient 

Harvest began rather early, and generally quickly harvested. 

Hay. —^About 1| ton; quality rather under average. Meadow-hay — 
About the same as last year. 

Potatoes, —About 4 tons marketable; considerably under that of last 
year; very little disease, mostly confined to Up-to-Date sorts. 
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Twmi'ps. —About 14 tons, and very much below last year; fair quality ; 
a good deal of second sowing. 

Almost no injuiy by insects. Very little damage by weeds. 

Lvoe Stock, —Pastures not quite so full as last year. Stock did not 
thrive so well as last year. Cattle and sheep very healthy. Clip of wool 
—^About an average, 

Selkirkshire. Wheat, —None grown. 

Bwrley, —30 bushels; rather less than last year; quality good as last 
year; not very much barley grown in the county; quality uneven; 3^ 
bushels sown. 

OaU. —28 bushels; less than last year, say 2 bushels; quality good, 
both grain and fodder; 4| bushels sown. 

Harvest began a few days before the usual time. 

Hay, —Sown grass lighter than last year, say 10 cwt. less. Meadow- 
hay —About the same as last year; crops varied very much, owing to the 
kind of land it was grown upon—dry land. 

Potatoes, —^Easily one-third less than last yeai, say 3 tons; no disease. 
No new varieties. 

YWTitjpa.—Great variety in the turnip crop this year; safely estimate 
them all over at one-third under average; quality aveiage, say about 12 
tons ; crop brairded very bad. In some instances many sowings were 
required; fly, scorching heat, and drought. 

Ordinary turnip-fly; more than usual. No injury by weeds. 

Live Stock —^Pastures of average growth and quality. Stock throve well. 
Cattle and sheep quite free from disease; of course, ordinaiy casualties. 
Clip of wool —^XJnder average, especially on the hills. 

Peeblesshire. Wheat, —^None. 

Barley ,—None. 

Oats. —30 bushels ; 5 bushels sown. 

Harvest began at the usual time. 

Hay. —1 ton 5 cwt.; clover scarce. Meadow-hay —Less. 

Potatoes, —9 tons ; no disease ; no new varieties. 

Turnips. —18 tons ; quality good; brairded faiily well. 

No insects. No weeds. 

Live Stock — Pastures scarce. Stock throve fairly well. Cattle and 
sheep free from disease. Clip of wool —^Average. 

Dumfriesshire (Annandale). Wheat. —None grown. 

Barley, —Grown in very small quantities. 

OaU, —^The quantity and quality of straw would equal that of last year, 
but quantity of grain is estimated at from 2 to 6 bushels under last yeai*s 
crop. Quality of grain is extra good, owing to dry harvest; averse 
yield 37 bushels. Quantity of seed sown-^roadcast, 4 bushels with 
seeds, 5 bushels with lea; drilled, 3 bushels with seeds, 5 bushels with lea. 

Harvest about eight days earlier than usual time. 

Hay, —^Last year the yield would be 1^ ton, this year about a half less. 
There was very little clover in the hay crop this season; most farmers 
blame the wood-pigeon for destroying the young plants during the winter, 
but the cold spring and dry season no doubt had a prejudicial effect. 
Meadow-hay —^This crop was good, and would equal last year’s in quantity 
and quality. 

Potatoes —Yield less than last year; average this season about 6^ tons* 
No disease until about the time the tubers were being lifted. Since lift¬ 
ing, disease has been causing great loss. 

2Wwi;p«.~Weight of crop at least one-half less than last year; quality 
also under average, owing to crop not being properly matured when lifted. 
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Some farmers put their weight at 16 tous, others 10 tons; average about 
12 tons. Crops brairded badly. In nearly every case the seed had to be 
I'esown. A great majority had to sow three times. 

Crops other than tuimips were not injured by insects, at least not to 
any extent. Turnips suffered from fly/* sud swedes from a species, it 
was supposed, of aphis. Owing to dry summer, weeds were easily kept 

under. ^ v ^ 

Live Stock. —Pastures were very poor, especially so in the earlier part 
of the season. They improved in the autumn. Stock did not do well, 
more especially feeding cattle getting cake on grass. Cattle have been 
free from disease, but there has been the usual complaints of sheep dying 
on turnips from what is known as “ red braxy **—aggravated this year by 
folding on unripe turnips. This disease is always more prevalent on 
what is known as black-topped land. Clip of wool —Quality was up to 
the average. 

Dumfriesshire (Nithsdale). 'WKeoit .—^Not grown. 

Barley. —^Little CTOwn. 

Oats. —30 bushels of inferior grain; straw light on thin land, but good 
on deep good land; seed, 5 bushels. 

Harvest began before usual by seven days. 

JBay .—Eyegrass about half crop, of poor quality. Meadow-hay —Not 
so heavy as previous year, but about average. 

Poteioes.—Comparative failure, about 60 per cent being diseased. First 
appearance about 1st of August. 

Half a crop, say 10 tons, but very irregular, many fields 
being a failure; brairded badly, and in many cases three sowings required. 

Tumip-fly very strong, eating turnip plant as it appeared above ground. 
All weeds aoundant in turnip-fields, in many cases nothing else to be seen 
till late in summer. 

Live Stock. —Pastures not of average OTowth and quality with last year, 
and unusually bare in autumn. Sto(^ wanted condition. Cattle and 
sheep free from disease. Clip of wool —Fair average. 

Dumfriesshire (Eskdale). Wheat —^None grown. 

Barley. —^Almost none grown. 

Oats. —33 bushels. Generally 6 imperial bushels sown. Quality of 
grain could not be surpassed, being as hard and dry as old oats, due to 
the warm forcing weather for a few weeks before being cut, which con¬ 
tinued until (with a very few exceptional cases) all was housed, conse¬ 
quently the straw was equally good as to quality as the grain. 

Harvest about a week earlier than usual. 

Hay. —1 ton 6 cwt.| nearly all well got, and generally good in quality. 
Meadow-hay —^More productive than last year, probably to the extent of 
6 cwt.; remarkably well got, even to late in autumn. The bent grass 
being quite green and succulent into September, when a great quantity 
was secured on the hills for sheep, consequently hill farmers as a rule 
have abundant supply to face a storm. 

Potatoes. —7 tons; a Iarg[er crop than last year, probably by a ton; 
disease prevalent, commencing early in September. About 7 per cent, 
diseased less or more, according to variety. None quite free of disease. 
No new varieties planted. 

Turnips. —^About 11 tons; owing to wet cold rains in the early part of 
June the crop brairded badly, and a large area had to be resown, in 
many cases more than once, owing to the said cold unpropitious weather. 
Then the weather became too dry for a while, and prospects were miser¬ 
able in the extreme ; but nice rains coming down, the crop in August and 
September came away in a wonderful manner, resulting in a fair but less 
than medium crop, which stands little eating. 
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The black fly was very prevalent, and chiefly caused the unusual le- 
sowing ; to an extent unprecedented. Crops not much injured by weeds, 
the weather being unusually favourable for their destruction. Charlock 
is the principal weed in this district, but hope the sprayer will prove to 
be a much-needed and effective remedy. 

Lvoe Stock. —Drought was prevalent through July, and pastures were 
burnt for a while, but came away fast after the rain began to fall, giving 
ample feed to stock, which throve well upon them. Stock throve well. 
Cattle and sheep more free from disease than usual. Clip of wool —Of 
medium quality and light in weight upon hill farms, owing to cold un¬ 
congenial weather in March and April. 

Kirkcudbrightshire. Whcoit .—About average, 32 bushels; seed, 2^ 
to 3 bushels. 

Barley. —34 bushels; average bulk of straw; seed, 3 to 4 bushels. 

OaU. —36 bushels; straw fully an average; seed, 4 to 5 bushels. Crop 
irregular, some fields thin. 

Harvest began about usual date in early distncts, but about two weeks 
earlier than usual in late districts, there being very little difference 
between early and late districts. 

Hay. —Under an average ; quality fair; yield 20 to 25 cwt. Meadow- 
Aay—Not quite equal to last year; yield 18 to 24 cwt. 

Potatoes. —Much less than last year j 3 to 6 tons; much disease in some 
varieties ; 30 to 60 per cent. 

Turnips. —Yery deficient. Swedes, one-third of a crop, *7 to 9 tons; 
yellows, barely two-thirds of average crop, 16 to 18 tons ; brairded fairly, 
out died away. A large proportion (nearly half) of the crop resown; in 
some cases several sowings necessary. 

Wireworm very prevalent, but most damage done by a fungus or 
mildew which caused swedes to lose their leaves. No injury by weeds. 

lAm Stock .—^Pastures during summer of average growth, but deficient 
in autumn. Stock throve very fairly. Cattle and sheep free from 
disease. Clip of wool —^Average in weight and quality. 

Wigtownshire. Wheat. — 27 bushels; quality good; straw good 
quality; rather under average quantity; weight of shaw, say 30 cwt.; 
seed sown, 2^ to 3 bushels, according to the state of the land when sown. 

Barley, —31 bushels; quality good; straw good ; rather more abundant 
than last year; seed sown, 3j^ bushels. 

Oats. —38 bushels; quality fair; good colour, but to 2 lb. per bushel 
lighter in weight; yield considerably less than last year; straw much 
more abundant than last year, and not so good quality. Warm weather 
before harvest ripened grain too quickly. 

Harvest began about a week earlier. 

Hay. —33 cwt.; quality very good. Got good weather to make and 
secure it. Say 1 to 2 cwt, less than last year. Meadow-hay — 20 
cwt.; very good quality. Got good weather to make and secure it. 
About 1 cwt. less quantity than last year. 

Potatoes. —3| tons; quality good. Smaller in size than usual Chop 
better than last year, but rather under the average. 

Twrmps. —12 tons; quality generally very bad; much diseased—finger- 
and-toe. Early sown looked well till July, when they stopped growing, 
and turned hard and a poor crop, and poor quality. 

Turnip crop injured very much with wireworm, but no other crops 
were injured by insects or otherwise. No damage by weeds. 

Live Stock. —Pastures during the season of average growth and quality 
with last year. Stock throve well. Cattle and sheep free from disease. 
Clip of u700^Eather under an average than otherwise. 
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Atbshiee. Wheat. —^Almost none sown now. 

Barley.-“AS^ bushels; grain of a darker colour than usual on account of 
wet weather; seed, 3 bushds (drilled). 

OaJU. —43 bushels grain; quality under average; seed, 4 to 4^ bushels. 

Harvest began about usual time. 

Hay. —1 ton 14 cwt; much the same as last year, which was, however, 
less than average. , , . 

Potatoes. —Yield about 6 tons; almost no disease. A few new varieties 
planted, with varying results. 

Turnips .—About 18 tons; very much affected with finger-and-toe; 
crop brairded badly, and larger breadths had to be resown. 

The cabbage crop was in nearly every case damaged, and in some cases 
totally destroyed, by a small wireworm (quite a new trouble) attacking 
the roots after the crop was nearly half matured. Not more than usual 
injury by weeds. 

Live Stoch —^Pastures much the same. The month of May being cold 
and wet, stock did not do well tiU later in the season than usual. Glvp 
of wooU^Aboat an average in quantity and quality. 

Bute. Wheat. — 40 bushels; middling quality; straw bulky; Sj 
bushels of seed sown. 

Barley. —bushels sown; grain, 68 bushels; fairly well got; straw 
bulky. 

OaU. —5 bushels sown; 36 bushels grain; fairly well got; straw about 
an average. 

Harvest began—^a few lots of barley—on August 20th; September 1, 
general. 

Hay .—^About 2 tons; under the average; well got Meadow-hay — 
Little here. 

Potatoes. —^Early potatoes commenced to be lifted June 20 ; crop under 
an average ; about 5 tons. Late potatoes under average; about 6 tons. 
A little msease; the usual varieties planted. 

Turnips .—Under average; from 15 to 20 tons ; no resowing ; crop 
brairded well. 

No injury by insects or weeds. 

Idve Stock. —Grass above an average. Stock throve well. Cattle and 
sheep free from disease. Clip of wool^Lbont an average in weight and 
quality. 

Aeuait. Oats. — A fair average crop; straw not so good in quality, 
yielding about 32 bushels, but rather lighter per bushel; seed sown, 
about 6 bushels. 

Harvest began about the same time as last year. 

Hay. —Short crops, and not so good quality; yielding about 20 cwt. 
Mmdoithkay —Average crop 

Crop short of average; quality fair; yielding from 4 to 5 tons. 

Turnips. —About 10 tons; not more than half a crop; a good deal of 
finger-and-toe. 

Not more than usual injury by insects. Crops being rather under 
average, more weeds appeared. 

Live Stock. —^Pastures much about the same. Stock throve fairly well. 
Cattle very healthy, foot-rot being very bad in autumn among packed 
ewes. Clip of wool —Light in weight; quality barely as good. 

Laistarkshire (Upper Ward). Wheat.—H oob grown. 

Barley. —None grown. 

Oats. —About 30 to 35 bushels ; quantity about the same as last year, 
but quality of grain inferior; 6 to 6 bushels sown. 
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Harvest began at the usual time, in the beginning of September. 

Hay, —^The quantity and quality were good, yielding about 2^ tons, 
being about the same as last year. Aftermath" deficient on account of 
dry weather. Average crop, about the same as last. 

Potatoes, —^Yield from 4 or 6 tons; about a fourth less than last year; 
large amount of disease, particularly in early varieties. Up-to-Dates 
especialljr were extensively diseased; it commenced in middle of August. 
In addition to the prevailing crops of Buttons, Up-to-Dates, and Main- 
crops, a few Kidneys and British Queens were planted, with fairly good 
results. The Maincrop is the best quality of potato, as well as the best 
disease-resisting, in this district; but it is a small cropper, and as the 
difference in price between it and the other varieties is only a few 
shillings, it is as a rule not so profitable a crop, and in consequence fewer 
aie being planted every year. 

Turnips, —Inferior crop, yielding from 16 to 20 tons, a fourth less than 
last year; quality also inferior; branded badly, and had mostly to be 
sown a second time, the first sowing being largely taken by the turnip-fly. 

The corn crop raised from “the lea” was in some places injured by 
grub, and consequently was not an equal braird; and the first sowing of 
turnips was extensively taken by the fly after having brairded, rendering 
resowing necessary. Not more than usual weeds, and easily dealt with. 

Inve Stock, —^Pastures deficient in early part of season, but on the whole 
of an average growth. Stock throve well. Cattle and sheep free fiom 
disease. Clip of wool —^Variable in different districts, but on the whole of 
average quality and quantity. 

Lanarkshire (Middle Ward). Wheat, —40 bushels ; quality of grain 

and straw good; straw less than previous year; seed sown, 3^ bushels. 

Barley, —Very little grown. 

OaAs, —Deficient crop in both grain and straw; on the best cultivated 
farms yield 40 bushels, others impossible to estimate. Great complaints 
about the short crop. 

Harvest began same week as last. Fine weather first four weeks; finish 
of harvest very wet. 

Hay, —Same as last year. Yield (ryegrass), 30 cwt. to 2 tons; Timothy, 
2 to 3 tons; finely got, and good quality. Meadow-hay —Average crop, 
and well got. 

Potatoee —6 to 8 tons—3 tons less than last year; hardly any disease. 
Varieties planted: Sutton’s Abundance, Up-to-Dates, and Gartons. No 
new varieties. 

Turnips, —General failure, owing to long drought; did not braird; and 
were resown several time m some districts. Fly bothersome. Yield, 
hardly half a crop. 

Turnip-fly and grubworm principal troubles, but no greater damage 
than former years. Weeds not troublesome, and easily killed. 

Live Stock, —^Pastures fair — same as previous year. Scarce during 
“ drought,” but abundant afterwards. Stock throve fairly well, especiaUy 
towards end of season. Cattle and sheep free from disease. Clip of wool 
—^Average. 


Lanarkshire (Lower Ward). Wheat,— bushels; not well filled, but 
good straw ; 4 bushels sown. 

Barley ,—None grown. 

Costs ,—30 bushels ; ^ain very poor; fair straw—-in a great many cases 
it is very short; 5 buSiels sown. 

Harvest was just about the usual time. 

Hav ,—Smaller crop than last year; mostly well got; and on an aver¬ 
age \\ tons. Meadow-hay—Svi&t about the same as last year. 
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PotatoeB, —8 tons; few diseased, except some kinds; few new kinds 
planted. 

Turnips. —12 tons; and they brairded veiy irregular; some twice sown. 

Not much injury by insects. 

Live StocL —Pasture very much the same as former years. Stock 
throve very welL Cattle and sheep free from disease. 

Eenfrbwshirb (Lower Ward). There is not much of a new chai’acter 
to report as to the crop of 1899. The season was similar to the preceding 
one. There were not good prospects in the early months, indeed plants 
of all descriptions were slow in making growth, and many varieties never 
recovered, one cause being the saturated condition of the land, followed 
by dry ungenial weather, which had Ihe effect of rendering the soil 
unfavourable for germinating requirements. The crops which had been 
from this cause retarded were forced on by hot weather during the 
months of July and August, the latter being unusually hot. The result 
was that grain crops did not fill well, and were consequently not up to 
average. Hay crops were light, and clover very deficient. Boot crops 
were inferior, being much troubled with fly, and consequently resowing 
was necessary, and until far on in the season reached no size, and finger- 
and-toe was prevalent. The only point in favour of the root crop was 
the open winter, which helped in a measure to remedy the evils. The 
potato crop was better than last year, the season being more favourable 
for it, and the yield in some cases lA to 2 tons better. Disease started in 
September. Sutton’s Abundance did not stand it well. TJp-to-Date and 
Maincrops withstood it much better. The rainfall during the year was 
62TO a^inst 68*45 in the previous year. 

ArgyIiLshirb (Lochgilphead District). Wheat. —None grown. 

Barley. —^None grown. 

Oats. —Quality about e^ual to last year, but both straw and ^ain 
badly damaged wititi continuous wet weather; yield about 30 bushels; 
6 bushels sown. 

Harvest began at the usual time, 25th Au^st. 

Hay. —^Ryegrass similar to last year. Clover much better. About 2 
tons. Memmhhay —good average crop. 

Potatoes. —Not so good as last year; about 6 tons; very badly diseased; 
disease commenced £^ut the middle of September. 

Turnips. —^Better than last year; about 25 tons; brairded very well; 
no second sowing. 

No injury by insects or by weeds. 

Live 8toch —Pastures during the season of average growth and quality 
with last year. Stock throve very well. Cattle and sheep free from 
disease. Clip of irool —Average quality good; price very bad. 

Argyllshire (District of Kintyre). Wheat.—Hone. 

Barley.—A. fair average crop; quality good; average about 6 quarters ; 
seed sown, about 4 bushels. 

Average crop; straw luther deficient on poor land; would 
average about 6 quarters; seed sown, about 5 bushels. 

Harvest began about one week earlier than usual 

Hay. —Crop lighter than last year; average about 2^ tons. Meadow- 
hay was lighter than last year. 

Potatoes.—A fair average crop; yield on an average about 7 or 8 tons ; 
a little disease in the early planted potatoes. No new varieties were 
planted that I am aware of. 

Turnips.—Av&raLge weight about 17 or 18 tons; quality good. Generally 
the crop brairded well, and very little second sowing was required. 
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A few fields of oats were thinned by the grub. Fly did very little 
damage to a few fields of turnips. Very little injury by weeds. 

Lim Stock —^Pastures were very good all summer. Stock toove very 
well. No disease. Clip of wool —Fair average quality, and about the 
usual quantity. 

Argyllshire (Islands of Islay, Jura, and Colonsay). Wheat, —None 
grown. 

Ba/rley ,—Almost none grown. 

OaU, —Straw and grain very similar to last year. Stormy and wet 
weather caused a very prolonged harvest. 6 bushels sown. 

Eaarvest was about a fortnight later than usual. 

Hay, —Eyegrass was lighter than usual, but clover was a good average. 
Meadow-hay was a good average crop. 

Potatoes, —^The yield of the potato crop was rather under an average. 
Disease commenced early in July, and in many places half of the crop 
was bad. 

Turnips, —Crop all over is considerably below an average, although in 
some places it was very good. Early sown turnips, as a rule, did well ; 
but the late sown swedes failed to braird, or were eaten with fly, and 
yellows had to be substituted. Drought after sowing was the chief cause 
of failure. 

With the exception of the turnip-fly, the damage done by insects was 
not ^eater than usual The damage done by weeds not greater than 
usual. 

Lim Stock —^Pastures of aveiage growth and quality with last year. 
Stock was in rather poorer condition than usual owing to excessively wet 
winter and spring, but during summer they throve fairly well. Disease 
among cattle has not been more prevalent than usual. Sheep on high 
CTOund were healthy, but many deaths occurred on low-lying wet land. 
Clip of wool —^Eather under an average in weight. 

Argyllshire (Inveraray District). Wheat, — None grown in this 
district. 

Barley, —Scarcely any grown. 

Oats, —Fair average crop; not generally well saved, except where com- 
drier in use ; yield, about 30 to 32 bushels. 

Harvest began much about usual time. At one time it was expected it 
would be late, but ripened fast at last. 

Hay, —There are very few farms in this district where clover thrive ; 
but season grasses of all kinds cut somewhat early, the weather being 
suitable; weight scarcely average ; quality good. Afeacfow-Aay—Not so 
heavy as last year ; about 30 to 36 cwt, and on dry land less ; moderately 
well saved. 

Potatoes, —Not so heavy nor so good quality as usual. In many cases 
soft; average perhaps 5 to 7 tons. Some of the old disease before being 
dug, also some soft-rot. 

Twnvips, —^In a few cases turnips had to be resown, and were generally 
late of coming on, but latterly throve well, and ranged from 10 to 25 
tons. Finger-and-toe in a few cases. 

No perceivable damage by insects. Not much damage by weeds; less 
than usual; mustard, dockins, thistles, and flowering-nettle. 

Live Stock —^Pastures much about the same as last year. Stock throve 
fairly well Cattle and sheep free from disease. Clip of woo^About 
an average. 

Dumbartonshire. Wkeai, —^About 32 bushels ; quality of grain and 
stiaw quite as good as last year; 2^ to 3 bushels sown. 
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Barley, —Veiy little grown. A ligRt crop. 

OaU. —In the Highland district about 28 bushels; quality or straw 
fair. In the lower districts of the county about 35 bushels ; not so good 
as last year in quality ; seed, 4 bushels. 

Harcest about usual time, after a cold wet seed-time. 

Ryegrass^hay from 1 ton 5 cwt. to 1 ton 8 cwt. ; quality not so good as 
last year. Meadm-hay —An average crop ; quality good. 

Potatoes, —On best land tons; less than last year. Little disease 
commenced end of August. T)ne new variety called “ British Lion,” good 
cropper; good quality ; no disease when lifted. 

Turnips. —From 10 to 18 tons ; very little resowing. 

There was a slight trace in some districts of grub in the oate, also of 
fly in the turnips, but the damage was slight. Not much injuiy by 
weeds. 

Liie Stoch —^Pastures very deficient until the end of May, hut good 
after that. Stock did very well. Cattle and sheep free from disease. 
Clip of wool —^Fair; not so good as last year. 

Stirlingshire ("Western District). Wheat. —None sown in this district. 

Barley, —Little grown ; average yield 33 bushels; well secured; seed 
about 4 bushels. 

Oats, —^The principal grain crop ^own in the district. The yield was 
not up to the average of years. The cold frosty weather in May and 
part of June checked the growth. Dp to about 1st July there was every 
appearance of a late harvest, but about that time we had fine rain with 
warm forcing weather, which pushed the crops fast to the reaper and 
binder, and in some cases before the ears were properly filled. Average 
yield 33 bushels ; fine sample of straw and grain; well secured. 

Harvest commenced a few days earlier than last year. 

Ryegrass-Jiay was a light crop ; average 1 ton *7 cwt. In almost every 
case very little clover, generally attributed to cold frost in May. Meadow- 
hay — A. light crop, but well secured in fine condition. 

Potatoes, —^A fair crop; from 6 to 9 tons; fine quality; very little 
disease. Sutton’s Abundance and Maincrop chiefly grown. No new 
varieties planted. 

Turnips. —Generally a light crop. The weather in May and June was 
the worst we have experienced for many years. Frost at night and 
withering weather through the day checked the growth; and the fly was 
numerous, and hurt the young tender plants, which caused resowing at 
least over two-thirds of turnip brake, v ery few weeds. 

Live Stock. —Pasture was very poor in growth and quality in the early 
part of the season. With the tine forcing weather in July and August it 
improved. Stock throve well. Cattle and sheep free from disease. Clip 
of wool —^Light, but of average quality. 

Stirlingshire (Eastern District). Wheat. —3J bushels sown; produce, 
40 bushels. Quality of straw and grain much inferior to last year, and 
yield about a third less ; small acreage sown. 

Barley. —3 bushels sown; 30 bushels produce carse; 28 bushels dry 
field. Qualify fair on dry field, but on carse land very much behind, as 
it was a very wet spring, which made seed-time very late. Same as last. 

0(ds, —6 bushels sown; produce, 30 bushels. Straw and grain very 
short. The worst crop for some years. 

Harvest. —It was a good harvest, hut it was eailier than it should have 
been, grain having ripened far too quick. 

Hay. —Carse, 2 tons ; dry field, 30 cwt. Well got. Meadow-hay —Short 
crop, but well secured. 

Potatoes. —4^ bushels yield ; not much disease. 
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Turnvps ,—^The worst crop in my remembrance ; brairded badly; too 
much second sowing. 

Injury by insects greater than nsnal, especially turnips. 

Lke Pastures, bad spring but good back part of year. Stock 

throve just middling No disease. (Jlyp of wooJr—Y&ry much under 
previous years. 

Clackmannanshire. Wheat.—bO bushels; 35 cwt. straw ; very good 
crop ; seed sown, 3 bushels. 

Barley. —40 bushels; 26 cwt. straw ; fair average crop; seed sown, 3 
bushels. 

Oats .—42 bushels; straw, 20 cwt.; crop under average, and grain very 
light weight; seed sown, 4j bushels. 

Marvest commenced about the usual time—last week of August. 

Hay .—2 tons ryegrass. A good lot of Timothy grown in the county ; 
it would average 2 tons 16 cwt.; very good quality. Meadow-hay — 
None. 

Potaioes .—8 tons; good crop; no new varieiy; free from disease when 
lifted, but going badly in pits. 

Twrnips. —16 tons; very much below averse. A great deal of second 
sowing required, owing to the drought early in the season. 

No damage by insects. Very little damage by weeds. 

Live Stods. —Pastures were very good. Stock throve very well, and 
were free from disease. 

Fipeshirb (Eastern District). Wheat .—34 bushels; one-fourth less 
than last year, owing to the cold wet spring and dry summer; quality 
not so good; straw, 30 cwt.; seed sown, 4 bushels. 

Barley .—36 bushels; one-third less than last year, owing to above 
causes; quality not so good; seed sown, 4 bushels; straw, 26 cwt. 

Oods .—38 bushels; one-fourth less than last year, owing to dry summer; 
quality not so good; straw, 22^ cwt.; seed sown, 4 bushels. 

Harvest began about the usu^ time. 

Hay .—Crop, 35 cwt.; quality and quantity under last year. Meadow- 
hay —Very little grown in the district 

Potatoes .—3 tons 5 cwt.; one-half less than last year. Bruce and Dp- 
to-Date—^nearly one third diseased. A few varieties planted, but no 
great results obtained, 

Twrnips. —Swedes, 16 tons; yellows, 10 tons; nearly one-half short of 
last years crop; brairded very badly; and a large quantity had to be 
resown owing to dry weather. 

No damage by insects or by weeds. 

Live /S^ocA—Pastures during the season not of average growth and 
quality with last year. Stock did not thrive so well as last year. Cattle 
and sheep free from disease. Clip of wool —Average. 

Fifeshire (Middle District). Wheat.— bushels of grain; quality 
fairly good. There was very little more than a ton of straw. It went to 
little bulk in stackyard, but was well harvested. From 3 to 3^ bushels 
sown. 

Barley .—30 bushels of grain of good quality. There was a fair bulk of 
straw, but the yield has been very disappointing. Weight of straw about 
23 cwt From 3J to 4 bushels sown. 

Oats .—In some parts of the district this crop was of average bulk, but 
generally it was under average. The earlier sown crops were of least 
bulk, the later ones consider^ly heavier. The yield will be about 36 
bushels; weight of straw, 26 cwt.; seed sown, 4^ to 5 bushels. 

Harvest began about the beginning of July. AJl the crops—cereals— 
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had the appearance of being late in coming to matuiity ; hut the heat, 
drought, and forcing weather of the end of July and August whitened 
and ripened the crops, so that the harvest was begun in August, and was 
general in the first week of September. 

—This crop was all over under an average one. There was a great 
deficiency of clover. About 25 cwt. would be the average crop. Meadow- 
—Less productive than last year. There would not be more than 
18 cwt. to a ton. 

Potatoes, —^The yield of this crop was very much less than the crop of 
the previous year, and there was a much larger proportion of diseased 
tubers. The disease made its appearance early in September; proportion 
of disease from a fourth to a half of crop. Weight of crop, 4f tons. A 
few acres planted of British Queen and Scottish TMumph. 

Turnips. —^This crop is considerably under an average one; indeed it 
may be said that it is the lightest crop of turnips for the past ten years. 
The weight will not be more than 13 tons, taking swedes and yellows 
together. The severe drought in early summer made repeated sowings 
imperative, and the crop all through was very late in getting a start. 

Turnip crop considerably injured by wire worm; much greater than 
usual. Not more than usual injury by weeds. 

Live Stock. —^Pastures were under the average growth. Stock throve 
fairly well- Cattie and sheep free from disease, with the exception of 
some eases of anthrax. Clip of wool —Fair average quality and weight. 

Fipeshirb (Western District). Wheat. —32 bushels; both good quality; 
4 bushels of seed sown. 

Barley. —30 bushels; quality of grain roughish; quality of straw fine; 
3 to 3^ bushels of seed sown. 

OaU .—30 to 40 bushels ; quality of grain exceedingly poor; quality of 
straw rather infirm ; 4 to 6 bushels of seed sown. 

ffarvest began about the usual time, but the whole grain crops were 
prematurely ripened. 

Say. —1 ton ; quality fine; a very poor crop generally. Meadow-hay — 
Less productive. 

Potatoes. —^About half the yield of last yeai*, with the exception of a few 
favoured fields; say 4 to 5 tons. Little disease in Maincrops, but very 
prevalent in all the softer grown varieties, such as Abundance, Up-to- 
Date, &C. 

Turnips. — M miserable crop; generally about half the crop of last year. 
Never was there more resowing, and the later sowings came to nothing. 

Little damage from insects or from weeds on properly cultivated lands. 

Live Stock. —The severe drought in August completely burned up all 
pastures, and they are only recovering from it now. Stock throve fairly 
well. Cattle and sheep free from disease. Clip of wool —Bather under 
average. 

Perthshire (South-Western District). TTAeu?.—Average yield, 30 to 
40 bushels; good quality ; yield of straw just under an average. A laiger 
area of wheat sown than in former years; seed sown, about ^ bushels. 

Barley.—Oa dryfield land, 30 to 34 bushels; better quality than last 
year; about same area sown ; straw short; seed, 3 to 3^ bushels. 

Oats. —Yield, 38 bushels; indifierent sample; fully an average bulk of 
straw of good quality; seed, 4J- to 5 bushels. 

Harvest. —On an average about a week later than 1898. 

Say. —Crop much lighter than in 1898; good quality and well got, but 
no second crop. Average crop of carse land, 35 cwt; on dryfield land, 30 
cwt.; but in many cases much under the latter figure. Meadow-hiy— 
Crop much lighter than in 1808; quality under average. 
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Potatoes, —Poor crop ; average yield, 6 to 6 tons; disease not so prev¬ 
alent as in 1898 ; quality good. No new varieties planted. 

Pumips ,—About 14 tons; quality indifferent; brairded badly, and in 
some eases where the braird came away all right, the plants were burned 
up just as they came into the rough leaf. Quite two-thirds of the area 
in this district were resown; in some cases a third sowing took place. 

Tumip-fly was very prevalent; but dry frosty nights and scorching 
days were the cause of the failure of the braird. No such failure of the 
braird has been experienced for many years. Weeds were not so plentiful 
as in former years ; the work of resowing probably kept them in check. 

Live Stock. —Pastures suffered from want of moisture, but there was a 
fair autumn growth. Stock throve fairly well, but generally left nothing 
for summering; in fact, in some cases, they lost money. No disease 
among stock. Clip of wool —Barely an average. 

Perthshire (Coupar-Ajigus District). Wheat, —The average yield in 
this district will be under that of last year, especially on light soils; but 
on good, deep, strong land there is a full average crop of good quality, 
both in straw and grain, yielding from 30 to 36 bushels; seed generally 
sown, from 3 to 3^ Dushels. 

Barley. —^This crop is also under the averse of last year, both as to 
quantity and quality, caused by the long-continued drought, and in many 
cases by the ravages of wireworm; yield from 30 to 40 bushels; seed 
sown, from 3 to 3J bushels. 

Oats, —^This crop also much under average of last year for want of rain 
in time, and being prematurely ripened by the long-continued hot and 
dry weather; yield, from 32 to 40 bushels; seed, from 4 to 6 bushels. 

Harvest b^an about the last week of August—the usual time in this 
quarter, — and the weather being very favourable, the crops were all 
secured in excellent order. 

JTay.—^This crop must also be put down as under the average of last 
year as to quantity, and the quality in many cases ve^ much imaged 
by rain after being cut; yield, from to 2 tons. Meadovhhay —^Very 
little made in this district. 

Potatoes, —On the deep heavier soils a fair average mnp both as to 
quantity and quality, but on the lighter soils rather inferior as to 
quantity—the tubeis, owing to the long-continued drought, being rather 
small. Maincrops comparatively free from disease, but Sutton’s Abun¬ 
dance and Up-to-Date varieties much diseased; average yield, from 6 to 
8 tons. 

Twmips. —This crop has been very disappointing, and much under an 
average of years. The crop brairded badly, and ^ter it did braird was 
much destroyed by Ry and other insects, necessitating in many cases a 
second and even a third sowing ; and for want of rain at the proper time 
the crop generally is the poorest we have had for many years, yielding 
only from 12 to 20 tons. 

The damage by insects this year was very much greater than usual. 
On well-managed farms there hsi been no injury to the crops by weeds. 

Live Stork, —^The pastures, where not burned up with the long-continued 
dry weather, were of average quality and ^owth with last year. Stock 
of all kinds did well on them. Cattle and Sheep have been very free tom 
disease of any kind. The clip of wool was a good average both as to 
quantity and quality. 

Perthshire (Stratheam District). Wheat, —Very little grown; a fair 
crop; 32 to 40 bushels; 3 to 4 bushels sown. 

Barley. —A fair average crop; 38 to 48 bushels; well coloured. 

Oats. —An average crop; 35 to 45 bushels; 4 to 5 bushels sown. Eed- 
VOL. 3CIL X 
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land corn under an average both in com and straw, and grain not well 
filled in consequence of premature ripening; turning out deficient on 
threshing-fioor in quantity and quality. 

Harvest commenced early in August, and in most cases finished by the 
end of the first week of September. 

Crop light on the whole, but well secured; average, 1 to 2 tons. 
Clover not so good as in previous years. Meadow-hay —Light crop; less 
than last year, but secured in good condition. 

Potatoes—(koi^ a fair average one—6 to *7 tons—and pretty free of 
disease. Maincrops and Abundance were the principal kinds grown. 

Turnips. —^A poor crop ; about half of last year; a good deal of second 
and third sowing; average, 10 to 15 tons; quality, especially yellows, 
rather deficient. Weather at time of sowing, and for a considerable time 
afterward)^ the worst remembered for many years, swedes in many eases 
never coming to the hoe. 

Grain crops suffered to a slight degree by insects, but turnips suffered 
to a large extent from grub and wireworm—damage in both cases being a 
great deal more than last year. A great deal of injury by weeds, especially 
charlock, in oats. Damage much more than last year. 

Live Stovh. —Pastures suffered a good deal from drought, except on 
well-farmed, heavy land; but in consequence of favourable weather 
improved considerably in the end of the season. Stock throve wonder¬ 
fully well, except where pasture was much burned up. Cattle and sheep 
have been free of disease. Clip of wool —^A fair avei'age in quantity and 
quality. 

Peethshibe (Highland District). Wheat. —^NTone sown. 

Barley. —29 bushels; weight, 52 lb.; straw about same as last year ; 
good on heavy soil, but not so on light land; 4 bushels sown. 

Oats. —Lea, 40 bushels, and 41 lb. in weight. Clean land about the 
same. The straw all over was good and bulky. The oat crop was the 
best of any this year. 

Harvest began about a fortnight earlier than last year, and the crop 
was well secured. 

Hay. —^20 cwt. The quality about the same as last year in respect to 
clover and ryegrass. The quality was good, and well secured. The after- 
math was not so good as usuaL Meadow-hay —^About the same as last 
year in quantity. The quality was goo^ and well got. 

Potatoes. —Less than last year; about 4^ tons. There was no disease. 
Up-to-Dates were the best crop, but not of good keeping quality. 

Turnips. —The crop was not so good as last year, being only al^out 15 
to^. There was a good deal of second sowing, and in seveial cjises a 
third. The crop did not do well to begin with, but came on very well 
towards the end of the season. 

The crops suffered through fly and frosty nights. There were few 
weeds. 

Live iS'focA-—Pastures weie not good all season, and did not compare 
favourably with last year. Stock grew well, but did not fatten. Both 
cattle and sheep were free from disease. Clip of wool—Hhe quality was 
good, but not so bulky as last year. 

PoBFAHSHiRE (Western District). Wheat. —Very little wheat grown ; 
36 bushels; quality of both grain and straw good. 

Barley. —40 bushels; quality of both grain and straw good. 

; quality of both grain and straw good, having had 
a splendid harvest, which lasted only a short time—one of the best 
hpvests I ever remember. The weather was so good for drying all the 
time, I did not hear of any hot stacks in this immediate neighbourhood. 
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Harvest began same time to a day as last year, but they have both 
been early harvests, as well as good ones. 

Hay ,—In comparing the two ci-ops, I think the quantity would be 5 cwt. 
more, and most of the hay was got well, so that the quality would also be 
good. I think 2 tons would be about the average. 

Potoitoes —This is a very variable crop this year, and will range from 
5 to 16 tons as far as my information goes. Not much disease before 
lifting-time, but I hear some are going wrong in the pits, especially Up- 
to-Date in some places. Not many new varieties planted that I am aware 
of—^that is, in the fields I mean. 

Tumips.^TlhQ turnip crop is, as a rule, a light one. I believe 18 tons 
will be a good average. The seed braird, I think, was of the worst. 
Some I never saw braird at all. Most people had to sow twice, and some 
three and four times, but the open fall of the year has given decent crops 
to what would otherwise have been a failure. 

I do not think the crops suffered much from insects with the exception 
of the turnips, which, when bit with the fly, the cold nights and hot sun 
just withered them up, and they disappeared at once. Crops in this part 
did not suffer injury from weeds. 

Live Stock, —Pastures would be a good average until the beginning of 
August, when they got dried up a good deal. Stock has done well, and 
has been free from disease, although an occasional one might drop. 
Gip of wool —A full average one. 

PoRFARSHiEE (Eastern District). Wheat, —40 bushels of good quality, 
and well harvested ; straw under an average crop, being thin on ground; 
4 bushels sown. 

Barley,—4^ to 44 bushels of good quality and weight; straw about an 
average ; 4 bushels sown. 

to 46 bushels; fair quality; straw under average, but saved 
in good condition; 4 to 6 bushels sown. 

Hia/vest began 21st August as against 22nd August 1898. Weather 
good and crops saved, mostly in excellent condition. 

Hay. —Fair crop ; about 4 tons ; ^ood mixed quality, but weather bad 
for saving, ^leadaw-hay —None in district. 

Potatoes, —Much under last year’s crop; average from C to 8 tons; 
quality good ; some disease in vaiious kinds of tubers. 

Timiiys .—About same as last year, but very various; 18 to 26 tons ; 
have as yet stood winter well. 

No insects. Fairly free from weeds. 

Live Stock, —Pastures fair, and stock throve well. Cattle and sheep free 
from disease. Clip of wool —^Average, but lowest prices for some yeai’s. 

Abbrdbbnshieb (Buchan District). Wheai, —Not grown in this district. 

Barley, —Was only a fair crop; from 36 to 42 bushels, and not so heavy 
as last year; quantity sown, from 3 to 5 bushels. 

Oais, —^About an average crop, and where it was about ready before the 
unfortunate gale in the beginning of September, is fully an average out¬ 
turn, while that not ready at the time of the gale is not so goo(^ being 
light. Straw not good, being much twisted and laid, and is not nearly so 
good all over as last year, having stood in stook somewhat long, and being 
subjected to much rain, yet the grain was not damaged. Weight of grain, 
from 40 to 42 lb.; quantity sown, about 6 bushels ; out-turn, 38 bushels, 
and in many cases much more. 

Harvest was commenced about 1st September, The weather was 
showery and unsettled throughout. 

Hay, —^The crop was about an average, and on the whole was secured 
in good order. Meadow-hay —Not much cultivated in this district. 
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Potatoes. —^The yield this year was generally fair, and the quality of the 
tubers splendid. There was no disease in the fields in this district. 

Tumijps .—The yield this year is very irregular, and the extent of 
swedes is comparatively small owing to having to resow two or three 
times. Swedes, fiom 10 to 16 tons; yellows, from 12 to 18 tons. The 
yellows are a better crop generally than the swedes, but neither bulked 
largely owing to stiffness in coming away at first. 

Considerable damage done, especially to swedes, by insects. Weeds 
fully more plentiful than in most seasons. 

Live Stock. —The pastures during the first part of the season were 
deficient owing to the cold wet weather, and many were bare of gr^s at 
first, but later on there was plenty of grass for stock. The stock did not 
do so well at fiirst, but ultimately did much better when the weather 
improved. Cattle and sheej) were free from disease. Clip of 'wool — 
About an average; prices still keep very low. 

Aberdeenshire (Formartine District). Wheat. —None grown. 

Barley. —Last year 37 bushels; this year 37 bushels; straw about the 
same as last year; seed sown, 4 to 4^ bushels. The bushel weight is 
about 56 lb., or 2 lb. under last year." The quality of grain and straw 
is good, although not equal to that of last year’s crop. 

Vats. —Last year 42 bushelb; this year 39 bushels; straw 10 per cent 
more than last year; seed sown, 5J bushels, but on high-lying land 6^ 
bushels; quality of grain and straw poor, owing to winds and wet 
harvest weather. On many fields about 2 quarters were lost from these 
causes. 

Harvest bep.n about the usual time, and was protracted. It blew a 
gale or rained almost every day. 

Hay. —“ Seeds ”— i.e., ryegrass and clover mixed—are cut for hay, and 
™lded last year 30 cwt.; this year 32 cwt.; quality good. Meadow-hay — 
Practically none grown here. 

Potatoes. —Last ;^ear 7 tons; this year 4^ tons of only moderate quality, 
but fairly free of disease. 

Turnips .—^Last year 15 tons. It is difi&cult to estimate this year’s crop. 
Some good fields are to be seen, others are almost a total failure. A& a 
whole the crop is bad; possibly the average might not exceed 11 tons. 
The crop brairded bad, and had to be sown twice over a large breadth— 
some of it three times. 

Severe damage from tumip-fly, but frosty nights did most harm. Couch- 
grass and knot-CTass hold their own, and do the usual damage. 

Live Pastures were good—fully better than last year. Live 

stock throve well. Cattle and ^eep free from disease. 

Aberdeenshire (Garioch District). TTAea#.—No wheat sown. 

Barley —^Barley looked as well when growing as last year, but the yield 
would be 4 bushels less ; 4 quarters vould be about the quantity. The 
weight is good; 56 lb. and even 67 lb. are not uncommon. The quantity 
used for seed is 4^ bushels. 

Oats. —^Oats same as barley ; looked well when growing, but the yield 
would be 4 bushels short of last year; 4g quarters would be about an 
average. The crop was well harvested, and got into the yard in good 
order. Quantify for seed 6 bushels. 

Harvest was begun with the barley about the 18th of August, and oats 
on 22nd, which was earlier than last year about a week. 

The hay crop was not so good as last year. The drought was 
long in June and July, which lessened it, but it was well mixed with rye¬ 
grass and clover. The quantity would be no more than 1 ton. There is 
no meadow-hay. 
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Potatoes, —The potato crop was also under that of last year, and a very 
unusual quantity of small ones. They are keeping well in the pits. There 
was no disease of any consequence, and no new varieties planted. 

Turnips, —^This season is the most remarkable for the growth of tm'nips 
yet experienced. The Swedish variety were sown at the usual time, but 
frost occurred when coming through, which blighted them; and there 
are few farms which have any Swedish green top. Yellow was then 
sown, sometimes twice and thrice before success was secured. Although 
throughout the greater part of Scotland the turnips are poor, in this 
district they have improved wonderfully, and are now a fair crop, weigh¬ 
ing 17 to 20 tons. 

Frost was the principal damage to the turnip crop. The crops suffered 
no injury from weeds. 

Live Stock. —The pastures were long in being fit for cattle, longer than 
last year, but turned out well; and the cattle throve well and kept free 
of disease; occasionally a case of anthrax. Clip of Similar to that 
of last year. 

Aberdeenshire (Strathbogie District). Barley. —Early in the season 
barley gave promise of being a good crop, but about the middle of August 
a very severe gale of wind was experienced, and did immense damage 
by shaking the grain and loosening the straw on the root, whereby 
the latter died away and prevented proper filling of the grain. About 
34 bushels of grain may be given as an average, and the weight may 
be stated about 56 lb. 

Oats also suffered severely from the gale, and on exposed fields heavy 
losses were sustained. As oats are grown on poorer land, the average 
quantity would be somewhat less than the recora for bailey. The genei*al 
weight may be stated at 41 lb., but there are many parcels, of course, 
considerably under that weight 

Harvest began about the usual time, but owing to the broken-down 
statfe of the crops reaping was a tedious proces^ and difiSiculty was 
experienced in getting oinders to work satisfactorily. 

Hay. —The quantity of the hay crop was under the return of the 
previous year. The weather being good during the time it was being 
made, the quality is fair. 

Potatoes. —^The quantity of potatoes was unsatisfactory. The tubers 
were small in the run, and rather few of them at the stem. There was 
no disease of any kind. The old Champion, once a great favourite, is being 
replaced by newer varieties, such as Maincrops and XTp-to-Dates. 

Turnips. —^The turnip crop has not done well Great difficulty was 
expeiienced in getting the plants forward to the hoe, and a laige extent 
had to be resown, there being scarcely any swedes, braird having gone off 
by fly and the effects of frost. Where resown the crop is generally light, 
and much care is being exercised in the quantity supplied to cattle. Boots 
will be veiy scarce for sheep in spring, and prices consequently high. 

Live Stock. —Pastures generally did not do nearly so well as the previous 
season. Stock throve fairly well, but left an unsatisfactory return for 
grass. There has not been any disease among either cattle or sheep. Clip 
of The quality was satisfactory, and the weight average. 

Banffshire (Lower District). Wheat. —Scarcely any sown. 

Large breadth sown as usual, which gave a fair average crop, 
both of grain and straw, the former of good quality, unless a small 
quantity damaged in colour by standing too long in stock; quantity from 
to 5^ quarters; 56 to 58 lb. per bushel; seed sown about 4 bushels. 

Oate.^Good average crop, and turning out, on being threshed, much 
better than expectation, both as to quantity and weight, the latter up 
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to 45 lb, and quantity from 4 to 6 bushels; seed sown from 5 to 6 
bushels. 

Harvest began about a fortnight earlier than last year, owing to the 
exceptionally hot sunny weather during July and the early part of 
August 

Hay. —Under an average crop; quality good, well mixed; quantity 
about 25 cwt Scarcely any imadow-hay. 

Potatoes. —The yield was rather under an average crop; from 3 to 5 
tons; quality excellent, and very little disease of/any kind prevalent. 

Turnips. —Greatly under an average crop; from 10 to 20 tons ; much 
injured by finger-and-toe; brairded badly; second and even third sowings 
very common, being eaten off by insects. 

Little or no damage, apart from the early turnip plants. Crops not 
injured by weeds to any extent 

Live Stock —^Pastures quite an average with last year. Stock throve 
well. Cattle and sheep free from disease. Clip of wool-^^sJa 

Moravshire. Wheat. —fair crop on some farms, quite equal to l^t 
year; on others it was thin, being much damaged by the rooks. Quality 
not so good as last year, owmg to the bad harvest weather. Gfeneral 
average for the county would piobably be about 33 to 36 bushels ; from 
3J to 4 bushels sown. 

"Barley. — Very indifferent crop; thin, and much under an average 
bulk. Colour slightly damaged by the wet harvest, but weight and 
quality good—37 to 58 lb. “ common,” 54 to 38 lb. aveiage. Yield much 
under last year—say about 11 bushels j general average would be about 
33 bushels; from 3^ to 4 bushels sown. 

Oats. —Until within a month of harvest had the appearance of being a 
fine crop, but then the very dry weather and high winds damaged it 
considerably, both as regards weight, bulk, and quahty, and which was 
again increased by the wet harvest. Weight, from 39 to 42 lb.; aveiage 
yield, about 35j bushels—about 14^ bu^els under last yearns return; 
from 4 to 5 bushels sown. 

Harvest began about the usual time—20th to 25th August. About the 
middle of July crops had the appearance of being late, but the unprece¬ 
dented dry month or six weeks and high winds hasiened the crops, and 
brought on harvest unnaturally soon—say about a fortnight sooner than 
was expected—mahout the 20th of July or thereabout. 

Hay. —Crop not so good as last year; average would be about 23| cwt. 
—^about 6J cwt. less than last year’s return. Grass rather thin on the 
ground. Clover not so bad, especially on parts late cut. Meadoio-hay— 
Scarcely any; where it was grown about an average of former years—say 
about 17^ cwt. 

Potatoh. —^About half the crop of last yeai; and in some parts a large 
quantity of disease. Cause—high wind for two or three days, followed 
with frost and very dry weather in August. Average yield, probably 
about 5 tons; but where diseased, about 4 tons might be nearer. 

Turmp8.^GeneTally very poor crop, especially swedes. On many large 
farms not a swede grown, having been all destroyed with the turnip-Iy 
and frost in May and the first half of June, and which necessitated 
resowing in yellows—^in some places two or three times. Little more 
than half the crop of last year. Average, say about 14 tons. 

The damage from turnip-fly was much greater than any previous year 
before coming to the hoe; afterwards not so much damage by insects. 
But there is a good deal of finger-and-toe. INo special injury by weeds, 
except by annuals, which in some cases stopped the growth of the young 
plant, while protecting it in some measure from the ravages of the fly. 

Live Stock .—Pastures during the season scarcely of average growth and 
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quality with last yeai*. During the month of August pastures disappeared 
quick, but revived a little in September after the rain. Stock throve 
very well on the whole. Cattle and sheep quite free from disease. Glvp 
of wool —Quality about an average of former yeai*s. 

NTairnshirb. Vilimt —None grown. 

Barley, —32 bushels ; quality fair in some cases ; grain and straw some¬ 
what spoiled by rain during harvest. 

OaU, —32 bushels ; quality good. 

Harvest began much about the usual time. 

Hay, —Light crop. Meadow-hay —^None. 

Potatoes. —Fair crop; not quite so good as last year ; quality good. 

Turnips. —^From 14 to 18 tons; quality good; brairded well, but de¬ 
stroyed by fly; greater part sown twice, in some cases three times. 

'Dirnips injured by fly. No damage by weeds. 

Live Stock. —Pastures during the season of average growth and quality 
with last year. Stock throve very well. Cattle and sheep free from 
disease. 


Invebness-shtre (Inverness District). Wheat, — About 5 quarters 
grown—40 bushels; 4 bushels seed sown; quantity similar to last year, 
but very little sown ; quality fair. 

Barley, —Quantity, about 30 bushels average, instead of 40, last yearns 
yield; quality inferior in colour to last year, but same good weight; 4 
bushels sown. 

Oats, —^Fair crops of oats; but the protracted harvest, caused by heavy 
rains, spoiled the colour of grain; average about 4^ bushels; seed sown, 
from 4 to 6 bushels. 

Harvest began about the usual time, but was protracted considerably, 
owing to rainy weather, 

jShy.—Quantity about tons; quality very fair; about half a ton 

less return than in 1898. "Meadow-hay —Crop about same as last year. 

Potatoes, —^About one-half of last yearns crop. A little disease among 
the early varieties. The new varieties were least affected with disease. 

Turnips. —There were not above 26 tons on best soils, while 15 to 20 
tons were common. Some disease affected the crops. Some resowing 
had even to be resorted to. 

More than usual damage by insects. Not above average weeds. 

Live jSjfocI*.—Pastures during the season of average growth and quality 
with last yeai*. Stock throve very well. Cattle and sheep free from 
disease. Clip of wool —^Average. 

Inverness-shibb (Skye). TF/ieat—None grown. 

Barley, —^None grown. 

Oats, —Owing to the diy summer the straw was short, but giain over 
the average as to quality and quantity; 6 bushels usually sown. 

Harvest began ten days earlier than usual. 

Hay, — A. light crop of good quality. Meadow-hay —About the same as 
last year. 

Potatoes, —^A very poor crop; not more than two-thfrds of an average. 
No new varieties grown. 

Turnips, —^About same as last year; finger-and-toe prevalent; only one 
sowing was required. 

No injury by insects or weeds. 

Ime Stock, —Pastures during the season of average growth and quality 
with last year. Stock did wen, particularly during latter half of season. 
Cattle and sheep free from disease. Clip of wool —^Idght; of good or 
average quality. 
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In\’BRNESS-shirb (Lochaber District). TfAeo#.—None grown. 

Barley. —^Very little grown. 

Oats. —^About 36 bushels; straw rather more abundant than usual. 

Harvest began two weeks earlier than average time. 

Hay. —^About 1 ton 2 cwt.; quality fully better than usual, owing 
materially to the excellent weather had for haymaking. Meadou)-hxiy-^ 
Productive crop, and very easily secured, owing to dry hot weather in 
summer months. 

Potatoes. —About 6 tons; considerable degree of disease among earlier 
sorts. 

Turnips. —^About 6 tons; generally a bad crop. Some fields brairded 
well, but many required second sowing. Crop much damaged by finger- 
and-toe. 

No injury by insects or weeds. 

Live Stock. —^Pastures rather under average, owing to drought. Stock 
throve fairly weU, Cattle and sheep free from disease. Glijp of wool — 
Good. 

Eoss-shire (Dingwall and Munlochy District). Wheat. Quantity and 
quality of giain average ; also of straw ; seed sown, about 4 bushels. 

Barley. —Quantity of gi*ain much below average; quality also a little 
below, say 36 bushels; straw also below average; seed, 4 bushels. 

Oats. —Quantity and quality also below average. Quantity of straw about 
average; but j[uality much spoiled with wet weather in stook. Grain was 
also affected with sprouting. Quantity, 40 bushels; seed sown, 4 to 6 bushels. 

Harvest began about the usual time, 20th August; was very protracted, 
owing to effects of a severe gale of wind, followed by wet weather. 

Hay. — Quality not so good; quantity, average; weight, 1J ton. 
MeadoW’hay —^None. 

Potatoes. —^The crop was not so heavy, say *7 tons; quality of roots 
average; not much aisease. 

Turnips. —The crop was light and various; generally very much 
affected with finger-and-toe disease; weight of swedes, from 8 tons up to 
20 tons in a few cases; yellows, say 6 tons and up to 15 tons in some 
cases; brairded slowly and irregxdarly, owing to frosty nights and 
drought; more second sowing on toat account. 

No injury by insects. Not more than the usual weeds. 

Mee Stock .—Pastures during the season of average growth and quality 
with last year. Stock throve well Ckttle and sheep free from disease. 
Clip of wool —^Average. 

Eoss-shire (Tain, Cromarty, and Invergordon District). Wheat. —34 
to 36 bushels; fair quality; seed, 3} to 4 bushels. 

Barley. —32 to 34 bushels; fair average weight; colour not so good ; 
seed, 3 to 34 bushels. 

Oats. —sl2 to 44 bushels; quality not so good as last year; greater 
quantity of straw; seed, 3^ to 44 bushels. 

Harvest began 20th to 24th Au^t, about usual time. 

Hay .—1^ to 1| ton; fair quality; fuUy as much clover as last year. 
Meadow-hay —^None grown. 

Potatoes. —Light; one-third less than last year; 4 to 6 tons; sound. 

Turnips. —Worst ever gi'own in eastern district of Eoss-shire. Finger- 
and-toe very prevalent, and much unsoundness ; great deal of second sow¬ 
ing ; 12 to 16 tons. 

Not much damage by insects. Weeds of all descriptions, but princi¬ 
pally annuals. 

Live Stock. —Pastures fully average growth Stock did only middling, 
owing to colds. Cattle and sheep free from disease. Clip of 2 d;oo?—Average. 
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Sutherland. Wheat —None giown. 

Barley. — 28 to 32 bushels; crop very variable; light weight; 
bushels. 

Oats, —33 to 36 bushels; light weight; 6 to 6 bushels. A good deal of 
premature ripeninff. 

Harvest begsm about usual time. 

jSay,—^A fair average crop; well secured; ton. Meadow-hay — 
Where grown, fair crop. 

Potatoes, —^Fair average crop; no disease; 6 to 7 tons. 

Turnips, —Light, poor crop, with few exceptions; general average of 
weight can hardly be given. Generally one sowing only required; crop 
being fast consumed, little will be left for spring. 

No injury by insects. Not more than usual injury by weeds. 

Live Stock —Pastures during the season of average growth and quality 
with last year. Stock throve well. Cattle and sheep free from disease. 
Clip of wool —Average ; fair quality; wretched price; and both Cheviot 
and Blackface almost unsaleable. 

Caithnbss-shire. Not grown. 

Barley, —^Tair crop of about 36 bushels, weighing 52 to 54 lb.; seed, 
4 bushels. 

Oats, —^A fair crop, but short of straw; a yield of about 4 quarters; 
seed, 4 to 5 bushds. 

Harvest about usual time. 

Hay, —Much less than last year; about 1 ton. Meadow-hay —^Fair. 

Potatoes, —^An excellent crop; free from disease; weight, 5 to 6 tons. 

Twmips, —^Much better crop than last year; in fact, it is the crop of 
the season. The crop brairded well, and was free from disease until 
about midsummer, when finger-and-toe made its appearance. Weight 
about 20 tona 

No damage by insects. Little or no growth of weeds except thistles, 
when allowed to grow uncut. 

Live Stock —^Pastures during the season of average growth and quality 
with last year. Stock did well all season. Cattle and sheep free from 
disease. uUp of wool —^About an average. 

Orkney. Wheat, —None grown. 

Bere, —The average yield was about 32 bushels, weighing about 48| lb.; 
seed sown, 3^ to 4^ bushels. 

Oats, —^Boto straw and grain under average, and considerably less than 
last year, the average of grain being about 28 bushels, weighing about 
38 lb.; seed, 4 to 6 bushels. 

Hoirvest began a week earlier than last year, but about a week after the 
usual time. 

Hay, —^A fair good crop; quantity about 25 cwt. 

Potatoes, —^A poor crop, about the same as last year; weight about 3 tons. 

Turnips brairded well, and are fully as good a crop as last year; weight 
about 11 tons. 

There was little damage done by insects, and not much weeds. 

Idve Pastures were good ail season. There was an epidemic of 

influenza among horses last spring, but with this exception stock were 
healthy, and throve well. Clip Average. 

Shetland (Island of Unst). No %oheat grown in this district. 

BoMrley, —Yield about 26 bushels; the quality of grain and straw better 
than last year; seed sown, about 4 bush^. 

Oats, —^Yield about 24 bushels; quality of grain and straw good, similar 
to last year ; seed sown, 5 bush^. 
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Hardest was general about 15th September, being a week to ten days 
earlier than average years. 

Hay .—^Weight not known, but both quantity and quality very much 
above average. Meadow-hay —More productive, and of excellent quality. 

FotaJto ^.—^Yield in tons not known, but quantity and quality much 
above average years; no disease; no new varieties sown. 

Tumvpe .—Crop in some instances good; others much injured by finger- 
and-toe disease. Early sown brairded well, and came on quickly to the 
singling; late sown very bad braird owing to drought. In some cases 
three or four sowings were necessary. Weight not knoTO. 

Only crop injured by insects was the turnip. Very little damage from 
weeds. 

Live Stoeh —Duiing the spring grass very short owing to snow and 
frost, but very abundant during summer and autumn, and of fine 
(juality. Stock throve very well. No contagious disease among cattle 
or sheep. Amongst ponies there was an outbreak of strangles in the 
summer months. Clip of wool —^About an average, but many broken 
fleeces owing to low condition of flock, caused by extremely severe weather 
during March, April, and May. 

Shetland (Lerwick District). WlheaL —None. 

Barley. —Both in quantity and quality grain and straw ai*e superior to 
last year. 

OaU .—Quantity about the same as last year; quality superior. 

Harvest began about the usual time. 

Hay .—Quantity and quality better than last year, both as regards rye¬ 
grass and clover. Meadow-hay —^Bather more productive. 

Potatoes .—^The yield is considerably above last year, and the quality is 
good ; no disease; no new varieties. 

TumijM .—^The weight of crop is more than last year, and the quality is 
better—indeed excellent. The crop brairded well, and no second sowing 
was required. 

No damage from insects or from weeds. 

Live Sto ^.—^Both in growth and quality the pastures were superior to 
last year. Stock throve very well indeed. No disease. Clip of wool — 
The quality was good; about an average clip. 
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THE METEOROLOGY OF 1899. 

The following table gives a comparison of the winds, mean 
pressure, temperature, rainfall, cloud, and sunshine for 1899 as 
compared with the previous forty-four years’ averages :— 

Table showing for Wind Direction and Force, Mean Barometric 
Pressure, MeAlN Temperature, Rainfall, Cloud, and Sun¬ 
shine, THE excess above, OR THE DEFECT FROM, THE AVERAGES 
FOR ALL Scotland for the previous forty-four tears. 
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Hence the year 1899 was characterised by a large excess 
of easterly winds in May and also in December, the tempera¬ 
ture of these months being respectively 2°'7 and under 
their averages. On the other hand, southerly winds prevailed 
eight days more than the average in November, accompanied 
with a mean temperature of 46®'4, or 5®’8 above the average, 
an excess of southerly vrinds and of temperature hitherto un¬ 
paralleled for November, Calms were also exceptionally prev¬ 
alent. In August the type of weather was eminently anti- 
cyclonic, with excessive heat and dryness of the atmosphere, 
small rainfall, and strong sunshine, exceeding the average by 
67 hours—a figure higher than has been recorded for August 
since 1876. 

January. —^The mean temperature of the month was 36®*6, or 
0®‘5 under the average, the days being the average, and the nights 
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a degree below it, the lower temperature being thus wholly 
caused by the greater cold of the nights. In the south generally 
temperature was above the average, the greatest excess, about 
a degree, in the south-west from Islay to Stranraer; whereas to 
the north of the Forth and Clyde, temperature was under the 
average, the lowest temperatures, about two degrees under the 
average, being in inland situations from the Pentland Firth to 
Strathtay. 

The mean rainfall was 5*02 inches, or 29 per cent above the 
average, but the amounts were most irregularly distributed over 
Scotland It was above the average in Shetland, Orkney, and 
over the whole of the east side of the country for a great way 
inland, and, except at one or two scattered stations, everywhei'e 
to the south of the Grampians. In Caithness and some parts 
of Aberdeenshire the rainfall was more than double the average, 
but south of the Grampians the excess was nowhere excessive, 
exceeding a half more at only one or two places. On the other 
hand, in the west, from Oban to Cape Wrath, the rainfall fell 
short of the average, the deficiency being from 10 to 60 per 
cent. Very little rain fell after the 23rd. 

February. —^The mean temperature was or nearly the 
average. The days were 0®*8 above, but the nights l®-0 under 
the average, thus resulting in a very large daily range, with 
which the low humidity was in accordance. The distribution 
of the temperature was very peculiar. It was slightly less 
than the average from the head of the Moray Firth through 
the Caledonian Canal to Fort William, and thence eastwaiSs 
through inland situations in the counties of Forfar, Perth, Dum¬ 
barton, Stirling, and the Lothians; but the deficiency amounted 
to only a degree. In all other parts temperature was above the 
average, the greatest excess reactdng nearly a degree and a half 
in districts surrounding Peterhead, the east of Orkney, the 
Outer Hebrides, Firth of Clyde, South Ayrshire, and Hawick. 
Temperature was low during the first week and towards the 
end of the month. 

The mean rainfall was 2’69 inches, or 12 per cent less than 
the average. It was above the average in the counties of 
Forfar, East Perth, East Fife, and at isolated places such as 
Monach, Airds, Cargen, and Wolflee, the excess being small, 
except at Lednathie and Airds, where it was respectively 73 
and 44 per cent. In all other districts less than the usual 
quantity fell, the greatest deficiencies being 81 per cent at 
Glencarron and 69 per cent at Lairg, but over widespread 
breadths the rainfall was less than a third of the average. 
Nearly the whole of the rain fell from the 7th to the 18th, 
scarcely any falling during the rest of the month. 
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March. —The mean temperature was 40°‘2, or 0° 8 above the 
average, the days being 1“’3 and the nights 0°-8 in excess, the 
higher temperature being thus chiefly occasioned by the greater 
warmth of the days. In Shetland temperature was a degree 
less than the average, in Orkney about the average, but above 
it over the mainland of Scotland, increasing on proceeding 
southward, till in the south of Argyll, in Eenfrew and Ayr, it 
amounted from 1°’5 to 2°-0. Temperature was very high 
during the week ending the 18th, rising 6°’0 above the average 
of the month; whereas for the following week very low tem¬ 
peratures ruled, accompanied with snow and hail, and over 
central Scotland the mean was 7°'5 under the average 

The mean rainfall was 3*45 inches, or 26 per emit above the 
average It was less than the average in Skye, the north-east 
of Caithness and Aberdeen; along the east coasts from Montrose 
to the Tweed; and in the counties of Ayr and Wigtown. The 
deficiency in these districts was, however, comparatively slight. 
In all other parts of the coun^ the rainfall was above the 
average. Except in a few places the excess did not exceed 
25 per cent The largest excess was 85 per cent at Stornoway, 
Cromarty, and Dumfries, and a little over 60 per cent at Dim- 
rossness, Inverness, Fort^William, Ballachulish, Airds, Glasgow, 
and Cargen. The rains were most general and heavy from the 
1st to the 10th, and from the 24th to the end of the montL 

April. —The mean temperature was 43°’0, or 1®’1 under the 
average, the days being l^-b and the nights 0°'8 colder than 
usual. The deficiency was pretty eijually distributed over the 
mainland of Scotland, being rather greater to the north than to 
the south of the Grampians. In Shetland, however, the de¬ 
pression below the average of the month was as much as 2 ‘5, 
whereas at coast stations from Peterhead to the Tweed the 
deficiency scarcely amounted to a degree. 

The mean rainfall was 3*87 inches, or 81 per cent above the 
average. This was one of the very few months that have oc¬ 
curred when the rainfall exceeded the average in all parts of 
the country. Further, this rainfall for April has since 1856 only 
been exceeded in April 1867 and 1871, the amounts being then 
respectively 4'43 inches and AOS inches. Over wide districts 
considerably more than double the average rainMl was pre¬ 
cipitated. The following show for a few places the percentages 
ot excess: 215 at Naim, 195 at Cromarty, 176 at Cawdor, 
160 at Lednathie and Campbelton, 150 at Monach and Gordon 
Castle, and 130 at Dunrobin, Inverness, and PoltaUoch. The 
persistent rainy character of the weather of this month is 
shown by the circumstance that on each of the thirty days rain 
is reported from quite a large number of places somewhere in 
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Scotland; and a singular feature of this rainy track is that 
though the monthly amounts at the stations are great, large 
single daily falls are conspicuously rare. 

May. —The mean temperature of the month was 46®'3, or 2°'7 
less than the average, the deficiency of the days^ and nights 
being nearly equal. The low temperature was occasioned by the 
prevalence of easterly winds, which were five days above the 
average. It also resulted from these easterly winds that 
temperatures were very much lower at eastern than at western 
stations. At eastern stations the deficiency in the north was 
2°*0, increasing on proceeding southward till in Tweeddale it 
was nearly 4°'0. But as these winds proceeded in^ theiif^ 
westerly course across the country they markedly acquired a 
higher temperature, till at coast stations in the west the 
depression of temperature was less than a degree. Thus while 
at Hawick the temperature was 4®*2 under the average, at 
Gampbelton it was only 0®*4. 

The rainfall was 3'29 inches, or 45 per cent above the average, 
which is one of the largest rainfalls of May since 1856. Its 
distribution was extremely irregular, being less than the average 
in the north-east of Scotland, north of Donside, and over western 
districts to west of a line from Islay, passing Inveraray, 
Kingussie, Fort Augustus, Glencarron, and the Butt of Lewis. 
The deficiency was comparatively small, scarcely anywhere 
amounting to half the average of the place. In all other parts 
of the country the average was exceeded, in many districts 
largely so. The more remarkable heavy monthly falls were, 
stated in percentages above the average,—142 at Thurso and 
Mull of Galloway; 125 at Dundee, Smeaton, Leith, and 
Glasgow; and 100 at Pladda, Haddington, Perth, Arbroath, and 
Eoeberry in Orkney. It fell mostly from the 13th to the 20th, 
very large falls being common on the 15th, 16th, and 17th in 
the west from Ardnamurchan northwards; and in other 
localities on the 18th, 19th, and 20th. 

June. —^The mean temperature was 57®'4, or 2®-6 above the 
average; but while the nights were l''^ above the average, the 
days were 3'’*7, thus pointing to the clear skies and strong sun¬ 
shine accompanying the anticyclonic type of weather which gen¬ 
erally prevailed. Further, temperatures exceeded the average 
in all inland situations in a much greater degree than prevailed 
all round the coasts. In many inland situations the excess was 
from three to four degrees, whereas at many places near the sea 
the excess was only a little over a degree. 

The mean rainfall was IBO inch, or 27 per cent less than the 
average. The distribution was quite peculiar, being above the 
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average in Galloway, the Outer Hebrides, Orkney, and Shetland, 
but the excess in every case was small. In all other districts 
the fall was less than the average, but the deficiency scarcely 
half the average in all localities. Nearly all the rain fell from 
the 1st to the 6th, and from the 17th to the end of the month. 
During the month fogs were frequent and widespread to a 
degree that has seldom been recorded. 

July, —The mean temperature was 59°*1, or 2®*0 above the 
average, the excess of the days being 1®‘4 and of the nights 2°*5. 
The excess was greatest to south of a line drawn from Fraser¬ 
burgh to Islay, being from 2°-5 to 3°*0. On the other hand, the 
excess was least at strictly western stations, where at several 
places it was less than a degree. 

The mean rainfall was 3 46 inches, or 9 per cent above the 
average. Its distribution over the country was extremely 
irregular, being above the average in Eoss-shire, immediately 
south of the Moray Firth, and in the counties of ArgyU, Bute, 
Eenfrew, Dumbarton, Stirling, West- and Mid-Lothian, and 
Berwick. The greatest excess in percentages was 86 at Duns 
Castle, 58 at Haddo House and Poltalloch, and fully 30 at many 
places. But the rainfall was under the average in the Outer 
Hebrides, Galloway, East Lothian, Forfar, Kincardine, Inverness, 
and Caithness. Over extensive districts the deficiency was from 
a fourth to half the average. 

August. —The mean temperature was 60®*1, or 3°'5 above the 
average, the days being 5°’2 and the nights only 1®'8 above the 
average. This is the highest mean temperature hitherto re¬ 
corded by the Society’s observers for August, and it will be 
noted that it was occasioned by the strongly marked anticyclonic 
character of the weather which prevailed, with the accompany¬ 
ing high barometric pressure, clear dry atmosphere, and large 
daily range of temperature. Since light easterly winds pre¬ 
vailed, it followed that temperatures were very much higher in 
the west than in the east of Scotland. Thus, while on the coast 
from Fraserburgh to the Tay the excess scarcely exceeded a 
degree, in the west it was generally from four to five degrees, 
In Shetland the excess was less than a degree, but in Orkney it 
exceeded two degrees. 

The mean rainfall was 1-34 inch, or 64 per cent less than 
the average. At every station the rainfall was light, and over 
extensive districts the amount collected did not amount to a fifth 
part of the average rainfall of August. Such rain as did occur 
fell from the 15th to the 19th, and from the 25th to the 31st. 
Towards the end of the month thunderstorms occurred at many 
places. 
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September. —^The mean temperature was or 0“‘9 under 

the average, the days being 0“‘2 and the nights 1°‘6 under the 
average. This diminution of temperature was, on the whole, 
spread uniformly over Scotland. 

The mean rainfall was 4"59 inches, or 30 per cent above the 
average. Its distribution was exceedingly unequal, being under 
the average in Galloway, Fife, and the east of Forfarshire, but 
the deficiency was in all cases small. On the other hand, over 
the whole of the rest of Scotland it was above the average, par¬ 
ticularly over the west from Mull to Orkney, being considerably 
more than double the average at individual stations in Orkney, 
Caithness, and the Outer Hebrides. To the south of the 
Grampians excess at one or two places did not exceed 25 per 
cent. The daily maps of rainfall show impressively that Sep¬ 
tember was emphatically a wet month over Scotland, with the 
singular speciality that in comparatively few instances did the 
amount of the daily rainfall amount to an inch. 

October.— ^The mean temperature was 4'7®"8, or 1®'4 above 
the averse, the days being in excess 2°-6 and the nights 0°'2. 
The higher temperature was thus caused, almost wholly, by the 
greater warmth of the days, owing to the clear dry atmosphere 
and strong sunshine of the anticyclones which formed so char¬ 
acteristic a feature of the weather of the month. The excess of 
temperature was greatest, from 2®‘0 to 2“-6, in the counties of 
Argyll, Bute, Eenfrew, and Lanark; and least, being less than a 
degree, in Galloway. 

The mean rainfall was 3-10 inches, or 24 per cent un de r the 
average. Generally the rainfall was slightly more than the 
average in inland situations north of the Forth and Clyde, in 
Orkney, Shetland, and the middle portion of the Hebrides. 
Elsewhere it was under the average The greatest deficiency 
occurred to the east of a line drawn from Dunrobin, paacmg 
through Inverness, Braemar, Perth, and Cupar, amounting to 70 
per cent at Cromarty, Lednathie, Montrose, Aberdeen, Logie- 
Coldstone, and Peterhead. The weather was fine and rainfall 
light from the 5th to the 9th, and from the 14th to the 24th. 
At Tillypronie 1-78 inch fell on the Ish whereas at Aberdeeri 
the largest fall on any day was only 0T4 inch on the 10th. 
Thunderstorms with hail occurred on the 30th. 

November.— The mean temperature was 46°-4, or 5®-8 above 
the average of the month, the excess being nearly equally 
divided between the days and the nights. This is a “record" 
temperature, beii^ a higher mean for November than any that 
has hitherto occurred since 1763, when observations of temper¬ 
ature b^an to be made in Scotland. In all parts of the cmin- 
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try the excess was high, but south of the Oaledonian Canal it 
was about two degrees higher than to the north of it. The 
highest means, S'**? above the average, were noted in West 
Perthshire and in Lower Clydesdale. 

The mean rainfall was 4*85 inches, or 27 per cent above the 
average. Its distribution over the country was quite peculiar, 
being under the average on the east coast and for some distance 
inland from the Pentland Firth to the Lower Tweed; and also 
at coast stations in the west from Islay to the Mull of Galloway. 
The deficiency was greatest in the extreme north-east of Scot¬ 
land, where it exceeded 60 per cent. In all other districts it 
was above the average, more particularly in inland districts, 
where in several places more than double the average fell, and 
at many places the excess was fully 70 per cent. The fall 
was light from the 15th to the 19th, and from the 27th to the 
29th. For the first half of the month the rains were continuous 
and heavy; and from tlie 1st to the 12th stormy weather pre¬ 
vailed. During the last ten days heavy rains characterised the 
weather in the west, whereas in the east the rainfall was inter¬ 
mittent and light. 

December. —^The mean temperature was 35®'6, or 2®‘2 less 
than the average, the deficiency being equally distributed be¬ 
tween the days and the nights. The deficiency was con¬ 
siderably greater to the south of the Caledonian Canal than 
to the north of it; thus while in inland situations it fully ex¬ 
ceeded 3®’0, it did not amount to a degree in the Hebrides, 
Shetland, Orkney, and the north coasts of Sutherland and 
Caithness. 

The mean rainfall was 4*16 inches, or 5 per cent above 
the average. Its distribution over the country was just the 
reverse of what prevailed in the previous month. Ib was under 
the average over a broad belt of country extending north¬ 
westwards from the Cheviots and the Solway, bounded on the 
south by a line joining Dumfries and Melrose, and on the north 
by a line joining the south of Harris and Cape Wrath. The 
deficiency was greatest, about 50 per cent, in the south-west of 
Inverness-shire. In the rest of Scotland more than the average 
fell, the excess being v^ry large along the Moray Firth from 
Wick to Gordon Castle; in Forfarshire, Wigtownshire, and 
the south-west of Argyll. At Cromarty and Haim fully double 
the average amount was collected. Much rain fell from the 3rd 
to the 7th, and from the 20th to the end of the month. During 
the first week fogs were frequent at western stations. 

The harvest of 1899 was generally earlier than usual, 
particularly in the south, being from seven to ten days earlier. 
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In the principal grain-growing districts north of the Forth and 
Clyde the cutting began nearly at the average date. In the 
earKer districts where cutting was over and the grain mostly 
secured in the stackyard before the weather broke towards the 
close of August the yield was satisfactory; but no little damage 
was done by the rains which followed. 

TFheat was, on the whole, an average crop, but above it in 
the counties of Forfar, Clackmannan, and West of Fife. Barley 
was above the average in the same counties, and also in Wig¬ 
townshire and part of Aberdeenshire; but over large breadths 
south of the Moray Firth and the Firths of Forth and Clyde 
the crop was a good deal under the average. Bere in Caithness, 
Orkney, and Shetland showed a good yield. OaU were a good 
crop in Shetland, Skye, Forfar, and Bute, but elsewhere the 
crop was generally a disappointing one. 

Potatoes were a very poor crop, the deficiency in many districts 
varying from a fourth to a half of the usual crop, and disease 
appeared in many places especially after pitting; and the timiip 
crop was even worse, except in one or two districts. In the 
northern districts of Shetland, Orkney, and Caithness the root 
crops gave a satisfactory yield. 



AQEICULTUEAL STATISTICS.--Eetubned upon 5th June 1899. — {Gom^M from the Government 
Table No. 1. —Acreage under each kind op Crop, Bare Fallow, and Grass, in each County op Soo' 
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Crop failed. t Average of 9 years only. 








Table liTo. 5,—Estimated Total Fbodbce of Hay from Clover, Sainfoin, and Grasses under Rotation, also Total from Permanent 
Pasture, Aobjsage, and Estimated AvEBAas Yield per Acre in the Year 1898, compared with the Estimated Yield for the Years 
1897 and 1896, and the Ayehaoe of the Ten Years, 1888-97, in each County of Scotland. 
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Tables by 408 acres, which were originally returned fnr the county of Orkney as "Grass for Hay,*’ but were 









TabIiB Wo, 6.—^WUMBBR OF IIOBSBB, OATTLBi SHBISF, AND PlQB IN BACH CoUNTY OF SCOTLAND AS UbTUKNED ON JUNB 6, 1899, 
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. t . 

1. Aberdeen 

2. Argyll . 

8. Ayr 

4. Banff 

6. Berwick. 

0. Bute 

T, Caithness 

8. Clackmannan 

9. Dumbarton 

10. DumMes 

11. Edinborgh 

12. Elgin . 

18. Flfo 

14. Forfar . 

16. Haddington 

16. Inverness 

17. Kincardine 

18. B^inross . 

10. Kirkoudbrigh 

20. Lanark . 

21. Linlithgow 

22. Nairn . 

23. Orkney . 

24. Shetland 

26. Peebles . 

26. Perth 

27. Renfrew. 

28. Boss and Cron 

29. Boxbnrgh 

SO. Selkirk . 

81. Stirling . 

82. Sntlierland 

88. Wigtown 


Including Mares kept for breeding. 
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Table No. 7.—Quantity and Value op Corn, &c., imported into the 
United Kingdom in the undermentioned Years. 


[From Trade and Navigation Eetv/tneJl 



Quantities. 

Values. 


1897. 

1898. 


1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Wheat from— 

Russia 

Germany . 

Turkey 

Boumania . 

United States— 

On the Atlantic . 
On the Pacific 

Chile .... 
Argentine Republic . 
British East Indies . 
Australasia 

Bntish North America 
Other countnes. 

Cwt. 

15,049,900 

1.338.400 
1,862,540 
1,221,840 

24,969,800 

9.638.400 
1,019,300 

933,100 

672,760 

4,82bi500 

1,324,140 

Cwt. 

6,232,500 

711,390 

271,580 

183,700 

30,561,000 

7,294,200 

807,300 

8,088,400 

9,637,900 

211,620 

5,012,030 

421,880 

Cwt. 

2,518,800 

466,030 

27,300 

32,100 

28,315,948 

6,334,700 

265,600 

11,868,600 

8,192,200 

3,708,(130 

5,256,500 

166,170 

£ 

5,439,052 

479,843 

653,697 

425,020 

9,620,110 

3,484,660 

374,092 

818,871 

241,447 

1,875,058 

452,153 

& 

2,540,388 

302,155 

98,893 

76,544 

12,325,090 

2.969,676 

330,252 

1,758,904 

3,556,011 

79,762 

1,048,147 

166,894 

& 

841,459 

152,104 

8,110 

11,050 

9,696,381 

2,115,360 

84,082 

3,622,068 

2.651,167 

1,247,744 

1,801,953 

50,419 

Total . . 

62,740,180 

65,227,930 

66,686,978 

28,363,503 

26,147,256 

22,282,701 

Wheat and flour, from— 
Germany . 

Prance 

Austnan territories . 
United States . 
British North Amenca 
Other countries. 

73,746 

1,682,420 

1,148,950 

14,062,970 

1,530,690 

186,894 

107,340 

488,160 

729,290 

17,445,890 

1,988,200 

328,229 

60,707 

641,888 

1,029,616 

18,405,796 

2,498,920 

308,831 

80,938 

834,292 

739,514 

7,089,094 

808,889 

102,434 

61,878 

229,871 

543,266 

9,470,483 

1,057,927 

192,568 

26,861 

275,081 

563,031 

8,568,884 

1,154,246 

117,987 

Total . , 

18,680,669 

21,017,109 

22,945,708 

9,599,656 

11,545,443 

10,700,990 

Barley .... 
Oats .... 
Peas .... 
Beans .... 
Indian com or maise . 
Indian corn meal . 

Other kinds of com and) 
meal j 

18,958,720 

16,116,810 

2,820,185 

2,840,050 

63,785,380 

1,029,801 

24,457,004 
15,677,900 
2,179,192 
2,293,346 
57,169,292 
j 1,453,800 

17,189,858 

15,626,630 

2,752,960 

1,877,220 

62,699,650 

1,814,766 

4,681,074 

4,038,813 

771,055 

762,275 

9,188,708 

261,120 

913,270 

6,791,472 

4,882,857 

689,769 

670,159 

11,282,310 

379,485 

1,020,513 

4,960,832 
, 4,199,724 
' 898,951 

578,891 
12,967,202 
457,534 

1,047,236 

Total of com, &g. 

I 


53,579,474 

162,009,264 

58,088,561 


Table No. 8.—Bbtubn op the Average Prices op Wool 

in the Years 1897 and 1898. 


Tears. 

Australian. 

South African. 

British Pleeces. 


Per lb. 

Perlh. 

Perlh. 


s. d. 

a. d. 

a. d. s. d. 

1897 .... 

0 8} 


0 5i to 0 Hi 

1898 .... 

0 8| 


0 6 .1 0 10 
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TabiiE No. 9—QoAjmriBS and Valdes op Coen, Meat, Food Peoddots, 

in the Year 1899, with the 


[JVom Trade and 




Quantities. 



Values. 



1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Avnr^LS, Living 

Cattle.... 

Sheep and lambs 
Swine. 

TSo. 

C18,S21 

611,504 

Ho. 

560,066 

663,747 

450 

No. 

503,504 

607,755 

2 

& 

10,460,996 

919,096 

£ 

9,399,798 

984,868 

1,020 

£ 

8,572,114 

942,891 

7 

Total value 

’* 

** 


11,380,092 

10,385,676 

9,515,012 

Cons 

Wheat 

Wheat meal and flour 
Barley 

Oats .... 

Peas .... 

Beans 

Maize.... 

Maire-meal 

Other kmds of com) 
and meal / 

Cwt. 

62,740,ISO 
18,680,669 
18,955,720 
16,116,810 
2,820,135 
2,840,050 
58,785,380 
1,029,301 

Cwt. 

65,227,930 

21,017,100 

24,457,004 

15,577,900 

2,170,192 

2,298,846 

57,169,292 

1,458,800 

Cwt. 

66,636,978 

22,945,708 

17,189,358 

16,626,630 

2,752,950 

1,877,220 

62,699,050 

1,814,766 

£ 

23,363,503 

9,599,656 

4,681,074 

4,038,813 

771,055 

762,275 

9,188,708 

261,120 

913,270 

£ 

26,147,256 

11,545,448 

6,791,472 

4,382,857 

689,769 

070,159 

11,282,810 

879,485 

1,020,518 

£ 

22,282,701 

10,700,990 

4,960,882 

4,199,724 

898,951 

673,891 

12,967,202 

457,584 

1,047,286 

Total Tidue 

- 

.. 


53,579,474 

62,909,264 

58,088,561 

Meat 

Beef, salted 

II fresh 

Mutton, fresh . 

Bacon. . . . 

Hams.... 

Pork, salted (not) 
Hams) ; 

Pork, firesh 

1 1 

Meat, unenumerated) 
—salted or fresh ) 

Meat preserved) 
otherwise than by } 
salting ) 

Babbits . . . 

Owt. 

174,986 

3,010,387 

8,198,276 

5,004,915 

1,725,876 

287,206 

847,617 

864,822 

669,684 

276,458 

Cwt 

208,945 

8,100,821 

3,814,001 

5,711,822 

1,972,299 

275,998 

557,602 

414,977 

574,937 

314,89$ 

Cwt. 

178,183 

3,802,622 

3,446,022 

5,804,688 

1,978,621 

284,720 

668,972 

464,782 

652,424 

377,291 

£ 

215,901 

5,783,667 

4,827,868 

8,867,846 

3,681,966 

258,698 

765,128 

727,273 

1,702,315 

543,494 , 

£ 

278,004 

5,915,706 

4,902,179 

10,821,674 

3,894,839 

319,778 

1,165,880 

812,788 , 

1,802,440 

672,608 

£ 

230,948 

7,844,728 

6,439,407 

10,400,602 

4,094,500 

805,829 

1,403,041 

883,303 

1,896,788 

638,655 

Total of dead meat 

16,005,176 

16,445,295 

17,658,220 

27,369,151 

29,980,340 

32,637,796 

Daiet Produce:— 
Butter 

Cheese 

Owt. 

3,217,802 

986,543 

2,603,178 

Owt, 1 
8,209,153 

900,615 

2,339,452 

Owt. 

8,889,851 

953,175 

2,389,313 

£ 

15,916,917 

2,486,370 

5,885,521 

£ 

15,961,788 

2,884,884 

4,970,242 

£ 

17,218,516 

2,549,876 

5,515,091 

Total . 

6,757,528 

6,449,220 

6,732,339 

24,287,808 

23,316,409 

25,277,988 

Poultry, &c. 

Poultry and game,) 
alive or dead | 

1 



£ 

780,725 

£ 

687,492 

£ 

785,294 

Eggs .... 

6t. Hands. 
14^081,764 j 

6t Hands. 
14,424,601 

6t Hnnds. 
16,174,760 

4,356,807 

4,457,117 

5,044,892 

Total value 

•• 

•• 

•• 

6,087,582 

5,094,609 

5,829,686 
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AND Aetioles AFPECTiNd Ageioultuee, imported into tlie United Kingdom 
Corresponding Figures for 1897 and 1898. 



Quantities. 

Values. 


1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Fbuit, Vegetables, 
&c,;— 

Apples 

Bushels. 

4,199,971 

Bushels. 

3,458,716 

Bushels. 

3,861,172 

£ 

1,187,803 

£ 

1,108,056 

£ 

1,186,148 

Oheiries . 

312,294 

401,810 

281,236 

178,131 

230,828 

153,642 

Plums 

1,043,819 

922,248 

558,278 

497,783 

484,666 

294,052 

Pears .... 

1,051,877 

491,669 

581,832 

377,900 

221,779 

266,851 

Giapes 

993,718 

1,135,759 

1,158,215 

406,017 

549,513 

588,684 

Oranges and lemons . 

10,346,121 

8,905,956 

10,238,429 

2,677,070 

2,426,245 

2,634,280 

TJnenumerated . 

1,725,116 

2,177,132 

2,248,268 

695,159 

870,711 

925,470 

Onions 

6,108,924 

6,002,515 

7,008,298 

760,560 

792,909 

845,782 

Potatoes . 

Cwt. 

3,921,205 

Cwt. 

6,751,728 

Cwt. 

5,157,811 

1,200,828 

1,913,912 

1,677,619 

Vegetables, unenum-) 
eiated (law) ) 


•• 

•• 

1,456,701 

1,680,786 

1,744,068 

Hops .... 

164,154 

244,136 

180,283 

624,297 

1,030,140 

809,842 

Total valne 

- 

•• 

•• 

10,050,249 

11,250,645 

11,025,783 

Otheb Auticles:— 
Lard .... 

Cwt. 

1,740,468 

Cwt. 

2,106,871 

Cwt 

2,188,049 

£ 

1,993,143 

£ 

2,887,801 

£ 

8,068,986 

Wool, sheep andl 
lambs' f 

Lb. 

735,627,420 

Lb. 

689,446,139 

Lb. 

659,408,683 

24,438,871 

23,437,188 

23,679,769 

Wood and timber— 
He'sm 

Loads. 

2,825,665 

Loads. 

2,331,755 

Loads. 

3,667,049 

6,780,639 

4,890,689 

6,327,292 

Sa^m or split, \ 
planed or dressed / 

7,024,492 

6,863,857 

6,685,754 

16,639,981 

15,056,040 

16,201,172 

Staves . 

126,745 

139,120 

126,216 

569,572 

646,075 

659,342 

Oilseed cahe 

Tons. 

336,898 

Tons. 

390,758 

Tons. 

441,933 

1,834,729 

2,284,244 

2,649,189 

Seeds— 

Clover and grass . 

Cwt. 

299,946 

Cwt. 

342,773 

Cwt 

299,268 

579,258 

655,211 

549,535 

Cotton . 

Tons. 

412,876 

Tons. 

430,482 

Tons. 

357,952 

1,925,351 

2,069,111 

2,086,560 

Flax and linseed . 

Qrs. 

1,908,618 

Qrs. 

1,688,515 

Qrs. 

1,798,887 

2,988,508 

2,920,684 

3,883,962 

Bape 

185,232 

258,951 

207,648 

258,233 

867,736 

307,053 

Bones (whether burnt 
or not) . 

Ions. 

59,228 

Tons. 

59,406 

Tons. 

67,916 

217,592 

245,639 

313,659 

Guano 

16,734 

28,644 

26,911 

89,812 

117,924 

140,075 

Cotton, raw 

Cwt 

15,394,289 

Cwt. 

19,004,896 

Cwt 

14,520,391 

32,195,172 

34,125,554 

27,678,089 

Hemp 

Tons. 

89,019 

Tons. 

94,442 

Tons. 

91,973 

1,763,402 

2,808,480 

2,668,547 

Flax .... 

98,802 

97,258 

99,052 

3,208,184 

2,982,646 

2,927,355 

Hides untanned— 

Dry.... 

Cwt. 

557,087 

Cwt. 

548,212 

Cwt. 

446,285 

1,413,166 

1,454,935 

1,148,652 

Wet. ... 

638,668 

694,154 

764,240 

1,886,991 

1,461,029 

1,641,614 

Petrolexun. 

Gallons 

185,665,876 

Gallons. 

219,249,589 

GaUons. 

39,922,681 

8,335,271 

8,788,632 

4,572,789 
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Table No. 10.—Qttaittitt and Value op Dead Meat imported into the 
United Kingdom in the undermentioned Years. 


[jfrom Trade and Kcmgation Eetwns ] 
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Table No. 11 .— Quantities and Values op Butter, Margarine, Cheese, and 
Eggs imported into the United Kingdom in each Year from 1897 to 1899 
inclusive. 

[Frm Trade md Navigation Beturns.] 



Qiiantities. 

Values. 1 


1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Butter from— 

Owt. 

Cwt, 

Owt. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Sweden . 
Denmark 
Germany 
Holland. 
Prance . 

New S. Wales 
Victoria. 

New Zealand . 
Canada . * 

United States. 
Other countries 

299,214 

1,334,726 

51,761 

278,631 

448,128 

23,835 

169,075 

76,522 

109,402 

154,196 

272,312 

294,962 

1,465,030 

41,231 

269,324 

416,821 

34,391 

124,223 

69,949 

156,865 

66,712 

269,645 

245,599 

1,430,052 

36,953 

284,810 

353,942 

43,561 

211,744 

111,639 

250,083 

159,137 

262,331 

3,515,705 

6,748,163 

263,097 

1,353,349 

2,330,576 

112,218 

816,399 

366,956 

444,862 

633,549 

1,332,043 

1,501,668 

7,359,831 

214,046 

1,329,438 

2,183,845 

167,618 

605,611 

338,400 

661,935 

285,309 

1,814,082 

1,246,137 

7,553,436 

186,573 

1,417,641 

1,908,848 

215,274 

1,051,358 

543,367 

1,113,966 

704,061 

1,272,866 

Total . 

3,217,802 

3,209,153 

i 

3,389,851 

16,916,917 

15,961,783 

17,218,616 

Margarine 

from— 

Owt. 

Owt. 

Owt 

& 

£ 

£ 

Norway . 
Holland. 
France . 

Other countries 

10,827 

872,473 

30,563 

22,680 

8,477 

844,177 

30,299 

17,662 

8,278 

897,806 

27,721 

19,370 

29,785 

2,291,796 

106,105 

57,684 


22,654 

2,378,944 

96,250 

51,528 

Total . 

936,543 

900,615 

953,175 

2,485,370 

^S84,384 

2,549,376 

Cheese from— 

Cwt. 

Owt. 

Cwt. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Holland. 
France . 
Australasia . 
Canada . 
United States. 
Other countries 

297,604 

36,358 

68,615 

1,526,664 

631,616 

42,321 

292,925 

33,086 

44,608 

1,432,181 

485,995 

50,657 

328,585 

34,307 

37,494 

1,337,198 

590,737 

60,992 

748,251 

110,087 

161,776 

3,349,501 

1,413,079 

102,827 

724,936 

94,102 

91,161 

2,943,725 

1,006,586 

109,732 

810,102 

103,169 

84,318 

3,014,211 

1,880,609 

122,692 

Total . 

2,608,178 

2,339,452 

2,389,313 

5,885,521 

4,970,242 

6,516,091 

Eggs from— 

Great 

Hundreds. 

Great 

Hundreds. 

Great 

Hundreds. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Russia . 
Denmark 
Germany 
Belgium. 

' Prance . 
Canada . 

Other countries 

3,132,383 

1,748,800 

2,971,846 

2,464,182 

2,675,667 

568,769 

470,157 

3,646,903 
2,019,508 
2,821,128 
2,349,962 
2,115,096 ! 
745,355 
727,649 

4,318,601 

2,266,030 

3,454,986 

2,457,558 

2,288,662 

646,867 

742,156 


966,129 

686,447 

788,844 

780,898 

817,386 

251,710 

216,753 

1,183,031 

808,543 

966,641 

759,250 

867,866 

233,693 

225,369 

1 Total . 

14,031,754 

14,424,601 

16,174,760 

4,366,807 

4,457,117 

5,044,392 
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Table No. 12.— Pbiobs of Live Stock in 1896, 1897, and 1898, as 
returned under the Markets and Fairs (Weighing of Cattle) Act, 1891. 

Journal of the Board of Agriculture,] 

NUMBER OF ANIMALS ebportbd as ENTERING THE 19 SCHEDULED 
PLACES IN Great Bairmr, together with the Numbers WEIGHED and 
THE Numbers PRICED. 


ANIMALS. 

1898.* 1897. 1896. 

Cattle 

Entering markets 

Weighed. 

Prices returned .... 
Prices returned with breed and) 
quality distinguished j 

Sheep:— 

Entering markets 

Weighed. 

Prices returned with breed and) 
quality distinguished J 

Swine :— 

Entering markets . « 

Weighed. 

Prices returned .... 
Prices returned with breed and) 

1 quality distinguished j 

No. 

1,263,991 

138,652 

124,197 

102,299 

Na 

1,115,183 

111,767 

100,371 

78,329 

No. 

1,100,014 

109,184 

99,637 

75,014 

4,691,619 

49,953 

40,460 

4,194,310 

41,969 

36,692 

4,309,943 

41,685 

35,04$ 

363,370 

1,614 

1,437 

1,437 

i 211,613 
2,333 
1,368 

1,368 

232,344 

4,585 

1,686 

1,686 


CALCULATED AVERAGE PRICE PER LIVE CWT. IN TWELVE 
SELECTED PLACES. 


{Obtained by dieidir^ the tot(d price by the total weight of the weighed anvmals (f 
aU descriptume in each ^ the three qualities or grades,) 



Inferior or third 

Good, or second 

Prime or first 

PLACEa 

quality. 

quality. 

quality. 


1898. 

1897. 

1898. 

1897. 

1898. 

1897. 

England:— 

Carlisle , 

Per cvt. 
& d. 
25 10 

Per cwt. 
a* d* 

Per cwt. 
a. d. 
29 10 

Per cwt 
a. d. 

Per cwt 
a. d, 

32 10 

Per cwt 
a. d. 

Leeds 

28 0 

27 8 

29 4 

30 4 

32 0 

32 4 

Liverpool. 

24 0 

25 10 

28 0 

30 0 

31 10 

32 $ 

London . 

25 2 

28 4 

32 4 

83 8 

36 6 

38 10 

Newcastle 

26 0 

27 2 

29 10 

30 8 

33 4 

36 2 

Shrewsbury 

Scotland ;— 

24 8 

25 4 

29 8 

30 6 

34 2 

34 6 

Aberdeen. 

23 10 

24 8 

31 8 

33 0 

34 8 

36 0 

Dundee . 

26 10 

27 6 

31 4 

32 6 

33 8 

35 2 

Edinburgh 

28 10 


32 $ 

1 33 10 

34 0 

35 8 

Falkirk . 

Glasgow . 

28 3 
31 0 

30'" 8 

31 10 

32 2 

32*10 

34 0 
33 10 

! 35 io 

Perth 

30 2 

31 4 

32 4 

33 10 

34 8 

35 10 


’ Includeb the returns from Carlisle and Falkirk. 
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Table No. 13.—Number and Talue of Live Cattle, Sheep and 
Swine imported into the United Kingdom in the undermentioned 
Years. [From Trade and Navigation Eetums.} 



Number. 

Value. 


1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Cattle, from— 

Channel Islands . 
Canada .... 
United States 

Argentme Republic 
Other coimtnes . 

1,683 

126,495 

416,299 

73,852 

42 

1,814 

108,406 

369,478 

89,368 

1,732 

94,660 

821,229 

85,365 

518 

£ 

31,048 

2,045,200 

7,230,854 

1,153,507 

378 

£ 

84,785 

1,774,760 

0,288,984 

1,351,264 

£ 

33,101 

1,596,097 

6,541,781 

1,392,500 

8,536 

Total . . . 

618,321 

569,066 

503,504 

10,460,996 

9,890,793 

8,572,114 

Sheep and Lambs, from— 
Canada .... 
United States 

Argentme Republic 

Other countnes . 

63,761 

186,755 

345,217 

15,771 

42,070 

147,021 

430,073 

44,583 

63,980 
121,080 
382,080 
' 40,715 

05,602 

272,421 

628,607 

22,466 

68,286 

219,700 

687,388 

64,483 

100,320 

184,446 

598,436 

59,689 

Total • 

611,504 

663,747 1 

! 607,755 

919,096 

984,863 

942,891 

Swine (not separately) 
enumerated) jf 

.. 

1 

450 

1 

2 

. 1 

.. 

1,020 


Totvl Value of Am-) 
MALs Living j 


.. 

11,380,092 

10,385,676 

9,515,012 


Table No. 14.— Number of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs imported 
into Great Britain from Ireland in each of the Years 1893-99. 



1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Houses :— 

Stallions . 
Mares 

Geldings . 

151 

13,356 

16,883 

163 

14,484 

18,942 

188 

15,370 

19,002 

191 

18,046 

21,619 

133 

17,590 

20,679 

150 

13,200 

20,454 

122 

10,538 

22,502 

Total . . 

80,300 

38,589 

34,560 

39,856 

38,422 

38,804 

42,222 

Cattle: Oxen, Bulls, 
and Cows— 

Fat . 

Store . 

Other cattle 
C^ves 

316,344 

318,545 

8,473 

45,307 

330,748 

422,584 

7,805 

65,867 

302,555 
414,859 
5,622 
68,671 j 

274,472 

349,800 

3,837 

1 53,451 

259,173 

419,302 

5,043 

62,494 

278,770 

460,903 

4,101 

59,588 

278,220 

443,456 

6,210 

45,099 

Total . . { 

, 688,669 

826,954 

791,607 

681,560 

746,012 

803,862 1 

1 772,994 

Sheep :— ^ 

Sheep . 

Lambs 

! 

706,299 

674,471 

382,630 

351,976 

800,608 

397,164 

340,142 

435,709 

368,806 

449,558 

383,900 

452,214 
428,664 , 

Total . . 

1,107,960 

I 957,101 

652,578 

737,306 

804,515 

833,458 

875,878 ' 

Pigs :— 1 

Fat . . 

Store . . . 1 

405,242 

51,329 

515,647 

69,320 

500,700 

46,520 

574,677 

35,912 

653,450 

41,848 

556,728 

32,062 

650,850 

37,710 

Total . . 

456,671 

584,967 

547,220 

610,589 

695,807 

588,785 

688,560 
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EDINBURGH CORN-MARKET GRAIN TABLES for Wheat, 
Barley, Oats, and Beans, showing the Quantity offered for Sale, 
the Quantity Sold, the Highest, Lowest, and Average Prices; also 
the Bushel-weights of the Highest and Lowest Prices of each kind 
of Grain for every Market-day, likewise the Results for every Month, 
and the final Result for the year 1899. 
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Wheat— coniinued. 



Quantity 
offered 
for Sale. 







Table of Bushel- 

Date. 

Quantity 

Higbest 

Lowest 

Average 


weights for 

Sold. 

Price. 

Price. 

Price. 

Highest 

Lowest 









Pnce. 

Price. 

1899 

Ang. 

Imp. qr. 

Imp. qr. 

8. d. 

8. 

d. 

8, 

d. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

2 

957 

752 

26 0 

24 

0 

25 

4 


64 


61 

9 

2,270 

1,905 

26 3 

23 

0 

25 

2 


65 


61 

16 

2,234 

1,701 

26 0 

21 

6 

25 

1 


63 


CCi 

23 

1,486 

935 

25 9 

24 

6 

25 

4 


63\ 


6 4 

30 

487 

117 

26 0 

24 

3 

25 

5 


63" 


03 


7,434 

5,470 

26 0 

23 10 

25 

2 





Sept. 

676 











6 

364 

25 6 

24 

6 

25 

1 

68 

64 


63 

13 

1,077 

656 

25 6 

24 

0 

24 10 


64 


03 

20 

991 

792 

26 6 

24 

0 

24 11 


65i 


63 

27 

1,124 

860 

26 6 

25 

0 

25 

8 


05 


63 


3.867 

2,672 

25 11 

24 

6 

25 

2 





Oct. 












4 

506 

298 

80 0 

21 

6 

26 

7 


63 


57 

11 

853 

636 

32 0 

25 

0 

28 

5 


63 


63 

18 

1,011 

629 

34 6 

22 10 

28 11 


64i 


59 

25 

1,842 

718 

86 0 

26 

0 

30 

4 


62 


63 


4,212 

2,281 

34 8 

24 

0 

28 11 





Nov. 












1 

1,529 

818 

36 0 

21 

6 

28 

3 


62 


581 

8 

1,045 

236 

31 0 

22 

0 

27 

6 

63 

64i 


57 

15 

819 

230 

31 0 

22 

6 

26 

6 


08 


61 

22 

748 

215 

27 6 

23 

0 

25 

2 


68 


62 

29 

553 

208 

26 6 

24 

6 

25 

1 


63 

61 

68 


4,691 

1,707 

29 11 

24 

0 

27 

2 





Dec. 


1 










6 

163 

55 1 

27 0 

25 

6 

20 

5 


63 


63 

13 

385 

355 , 

27 0 

23 

0 

26 

5 


63 


62 

20 

332 

215 

27 6 

25 

0 

26 

3 


64 


63 

27 

265 

238 1 

28 6 

24 

0 

27 

0 

1 

03 


63 


1,145 

863 

27 3 

24 

6 

26 

7 





Result! 


1 










for [ 

52,233 

86,751 1 

27 1 

24 

6 

26 

3 





year ) 











BARLEY. 

1899 












Jan. 











641 

4 

1,845 

964 

30 0 

24 

6 

28 

7 

56 

67 


11 

2,188 

1,361 

32 0 

24 

6 

28 

5 


56 


53 

18 

2,332 

1,540 

80 6 

25 

0 

28 

2 

56 

58 

55 

56 

25 

1,869 

915 

80 0 

24 

6 

27 

9 


56 


56 


8,220 

4,789 

80 6 

24 

8 

28 

3 





Feb. 











56 

1 

1,780 

1,085 

30 6 

26 

6 

27 

11 


56 


8 

2,970 

1,826 

31 3 

24 

0 

27 

8 


561 


56 

15 

2,123 

1,095 

29 0 

24 

0 

26 

7 

56 



56 

22 

2,170 

526 

29 6 

24 

6 

26 

7 


57| 


56 


9,043 

4,532 

80 0 

25 

6 

27 

4 






VOL. XII. 
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Bablby— eontimed. 
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Oats— awiiiateei?. 


Date* 


1S99 

Jane 

7 

14 

21 

28 


I 


July 

5 

12 

19 


Aug. 


23 

30 


Sept. 

G 

13 

20 

27 


Oct 

4 

XI 

18 

25 


Nov. 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 


I 


Dee. 

6 

13 

20 

27 


Quantity 

offered 

1 for Sale. 

! 

Quantity 

Sold. 

Highest 

Price. 

Lowest 

Price. 

Average 

Price. 

Table o 
weigl 

Hipest 

Price. 

Bushel- 
its for 

Lowest 

Price. 

Imp. qr. 

Imp. qr. 

s. 

d. 

a. d. 

s. d. 

lb. lb. 

lb. lb. 

, 1,5S0 

4‘e 

21 

0 

18 8 

19 0 

441 46 

42 

1 2,087 

936 

21 

0 

17 6 

19 2 

45 


42 

1,886 

686 

21 

0 

17 9 

19 10 

441 45 


42 

1,620 

783 

21 

6 

18 0 

19 7 

44 


42 

6,623 

2,863 

21 

1 

17 10 

19 6 



1,939 

489 

21 

3 


19 4 

m 

42 

1,313 

970 

21 

3 


19 2 

45 451 

40 43 

836 

458 

21 

9 


19 8 

44i 

42 

l,0bS 

789 

21 

6 



441 

42 

4,976 

2,051 

21 

5 


10 5 



1 

1 

540 

21 

8 

18 6 

20 1 

44 

1 

42 

1,760 

815 

21 

0 

18 6 

19 11 

441 45 

[ 

42 

2,287 

1,284 

21 

6 

17 6 

19 11 

45 


42 

2,898 

1,063 

23 

6 

18 0 


44 

42 

2,160 

1,397 

22 

8 

17 0 

19 5 

44 

42 

9,748 

5,099 

21 

* 

18 1 

19 10 



1,738 

1,164 

22 

0 

16 6 

19 8 

45 

42 

2,182 

1,158 

22 

0 

15 0 

19 8 

48 W 

f 

371 

1,586 

1,891 

23 

0 


19 11 

i4l 



1,872 

1,049 

22 

6 

18 0 

19 9 

441 45 


42 

6,898 

4,757 

22 

8 

17 2 

19 7 



2.475 

1,266 

28 

6 

18 6 

20 9 


301 42 

8,222 

1,804 

24 

0 

18 0 


461 

40 41 

2,469 

1,437 

28 


17 0 

19 11 

441 

40 

2,654 

1,017 

28 

8 

18 0 

20 2 

441 

41 

10,820 

5,524 

28 

5 

17 10 

20 4 



' 

1,222 

23 

■ 

in 

19 8 



391 

2,645 

1,178 

22 

0 


19 2 

45 ] 


36 87* 

2,091 

1,058 

22 

6 


19 7 

45 


41 

2,769 

mmm 

21 

6 

■99 

19 0 

44 ; 


88 

2,207 

789 

21 

0 

17 8 

19 0 

443 


401 

13,253 

5,287 

21 11 

15 2 

19 4 



2,525 

1,100 

21 

3 

15 6 

IS 7 

45 

42 

2,498 

1.398 

20 

9 

15 0 

18 4 

441 

41 


1,717 

21 

6 

16 6 

19 0 

451 454 


40 42 

1 1,946 

962 

21 

6 

37 0 

18 9 

’ 44 ] 


42 

9,749 


21 

3 

16 4 

IS 8 




Result' 

fcr 

yaar . 


13b,409 


21 8 


17 4 



































367 
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Beaks— eoMmud. 


Date. 

Quantity 
offered 
for Sale. 

Quantity 

Sold. 

Highest 

Pnce. 

Lowest 

Price. 

Average 

Price. 

Table of Bushel- 
weights for 

Highest 

Pnce. 

Lowest 

Pnce. 

1899 

Sept. 

6 

13 

20 

27 

Imp. qr. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

20 

Imp. qr. 

B. d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

lb. lb. 

lb. lb. 


20 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 



Oct. 








4 

,. 

.. 


.. 

,, 

.. 

.. 

11 

18 

.. 

,, 

.. 




18 

22 

6 

33 0 

,, 

33 0 

63 


25 

16 


•• 


.. 

•• 

•• 


56 

6 

33 0 

• • 

33 0 












.. 








, , 



.. 


.. 



,, 



.. 

,, 

.. 



45 



,, 

,, 

.. 



45 



•• 


•• 



00 

.. 






Dec. 








6 

78 

28 

30 6 

30 0 

SO 2 

64 

63 

13 


50 

31 0 

29 9 

30 6 

63 

63 

20 






.. 


27 

” 



.. 

.. 

•• 

•• 


128 

78 

30 11 

29 10 

SO 5 



Be^ult'^ 








for > 

2,022 

984 

30 6 

29 1 

80 1 



year j 


1 
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PRICES OE SHEEP SIHCE 1818. 


Table No. 1.—CHEYIOT SHEEP. 


Year. 


Wethers. 



Eves. 



Lambs. 


1818 

8. 

28 

d, 

0 

to 

8. 

30 

d, 

0 

s. d, 8. 

not anoted. 

d. 

8. 

8 

d 

0 

to 

8 

10 

d, 

0 

1819 

25 

0 

II 

27 

0 

15 

0 

to 

17 

0 

10 

6 

II 

12 

0 

1820 

20 

0 

II 

25 

0 

16 

0 

II 

17 

0 

10 

0 

II 

11 

0 

1821 

18 

0 

II 

20 

0 

14 

0 

II 

16 

0 

7 

6 

II 

8 

0 

1822 

12 

6 

II 

18 

0 

8 

0 

11 

8 

6 

4 

6 

II 

0 

0 

1823 

13 

6 

II 

18 

0 

7 

0 

ti 

10 

6 

5 

6 

II 

6 

0 

1824 

14 

0 

II 

19 

0 

7 

0 

ti 

9 

0 

4 

6 

It 

6 

0 

1825 

29 

0 

II 

32 

0 

15 

0 

II 

19 

0 

9 

0 

II 

10 

6 

1826 

17 

6 

II 

21 

6 

18 

0 

II 

15 

0 

7 

0 

II 

7 

6 

1827 

IS 

0 

II 

24 

0 

not 

anoted. 


7 

0 

II 

8 

0 

1828 

18 

0 

II 

27 

6 

12 

0 

to 

15 

0 

7 

0 

II 

8 

3 

1829 

18 

0 

II 

24 

0 

12 

6 

n 

14 

0 

7 

0 

It 

8 

6 

1830 

15 

0 

II 

21 

0 

8 

0 

ti 

11 

0 

6 

0 

II 

6 

9 

1881 

18 

0 

II 

25 

0 

9 

0 

n 

13 

0 

7 

0 

11 

8 

0 

1832 

19 

0 

II 

24 

0 

11 

0 

It 

16 

0 

7 

0 

It 

9 

0 

1833 

22 

0 

II 

31 

0 

18 

6 

n 

20 

0 

8 

0 

II 

11 

8 

1834 

22 

0 

It 

31 

0 

13 

6 

11 

21 

0 

9 

0 

It 

11 

6 

1835 

22 

0 

11 

27 

6 

18 

0 

ti 

20 

6 

8 

0 

It 

11 

0 

1836 

24 

0 

II 

31 

6 

16 

0 

n 

19 

0 

10 

0 

It 

14 

0 

1837 

19 

0 

It 

28 

0 

14 

0 

II 

19 

0 

10 

0 

II 

IS 

0 

1838 

23 

0 

II 

30 

6 

17 

0 

ti 

22 

0 

12 

0 

II 

14 

0 

1839 

23 

0 

II 

31 

0 

14 

0 

II 

19 

0 

0 

0 

II 

18 

0 

1840 

24 

0 

II 

33 

0 

15 

0 

It 

23 

0 

7 

0 

II 

11 

6 

1841 

23 

0 

It 

80 

0 

14 

0 

II 

22 

0 

8 

0 

II 

12 

0 

1842 

22 

6 

II 

28 

0 

13 

0 

ft 

17 

0 

7 

6 

It 

10 

0 

1843 

19 

0 

II 

25 

0 

8 

0 

11 

12 

0 

5 

0 

It 

8 

0 

1844 

21 

0 

11 

29 

0 

10 

0 

II 

16 

0 

8 

0 

tl 

10 

6 

1845 

23 

0 

II 

33 

0 

18 

0 

II 

20 

0 

8 

0 

It 

18 

0 

1846 

24 

0 

II 

38 

6 

14 

6 

II 

21 

6 

10 

0 

tl 

14 

6 

1847 

24 

0 

II 

35 

0 

18 

0 

II 

24 

0 

11 

6 

It 

15 

0 

1848 

23 

0 

II 

34 

6 

18 

0 

II 

28 

0 

11 

6 

II 

15 

0 

1849 

21 

0 

II 

30 

2 

12 

0 

n 

21 

0 

0 

0 

II 

14 

0 

1850 

20 

6 

II 

29 

6 

12 

0 

11 

20 

0 

8 

0 

It 

13 

0 

1851 

21 

6 

11 

31 

0 

18 

0 

II 

21 

0 

8 

9 

It 

14 

0 

1852 

21 

0 

II 

32 

0 

15 

0 

11 

23 

0 

8 

0 

II 

14 

0 

1853 

26 

6 

It 

38 

0 

17 

0 

II 

28 

6 

9 

0 

It 

17 

0 

1834 

25 

0 

II 

36 

0 

17 

0 

II 

26 

0 

9 

0 

11 

16 

6 

1855 

23 

6 

II 

36 

0 

16 

0 

II 

25 

0 

10 

0 

II 

17 

0 

1856 

22 

0 

II 

35 

6 

15 

6 

n 

24 

0 

10 

0 

II 

15 

0 

1857 

24 

0 

II 

36 

0 

14 

6 

It 

26 

0 

10 

6 

n 

14 

6 

1858 

24 

0 

It 

34 

6 

14 

0 

11 

24 

6 

10 

6 

It 

14 

0 

1859 

25 

0 

II 

34 

6 

16 

0 

II 

25 

0 

10 

8 

It 

14 

9 

1860 

26 

0 

11 

38 

0 

17 

6 

II 

27 

6 

12 

6 

•1 

17 

6 

1861 

25 

0 

II 

38 

6 

16 

0 

It 

28 

0 

9 

0 

II 

16 

0 

1863 

27 

0 

II 

37 

6 

17 

6 

It 

28 

0 

10 

0 

It 

16 

0 

1863 

25 

0 

II 

38 

6 

19 

0 

M 

28 

6 

10 

6 

II 

16 

0 

1864 

31 

0 

II 

41 

0 

21 

0 

It 

31 

6 

14 

0 

II 

18 

0 

1865 

32 

6 

II 

44 

0 

22 

6 

II 

S3 

6 

14 

6 

II 

20 

0 

1866 

87 

0 

II 

50 

0 

29 

0 

II 

42 

6 

15 

0 

II 

26 

0 

1867 

26 

0 

II 

58 

0 

18 

0 

11 

25 

6 

12 

0 

II 

16 

0 

1868 

30 

0 

II 

32 

0 

15 

6 

II 

21 

0 

7 

6 

II 

IS 

0 

1869 

28 

0 

11 

38 

0 

15 

0 

II 

22 

6 

7 

6 

II 

14 

0 

1870 

35 

6 

II 

43 

0 

18 

0 

II 

28 

0 

10 

0 

II 

17 

0 

1871 

36 

6 

It 

49 

0 

22 

0 

II 

88 

6 

14 

0 

II 

20 

0 

1872 

45 

0 

II 

56 

0 

32 

0 

II 

42 

0 

16 

0 

tl 

22 

0 

1873 

42 

0 

II 

51 

0 

25 

0 

It 

42 

0 

15 

6 

It 

22 

0 

1874 

S3 

6 

II 

44 

6 

21 

0 

tl 

86 

0 

12 

0 

II 

17 

0 

1875 

S3 

0 

It 

48 

6 

21 

0 

11 

34 

0 

13 

6 

It 

23 

6 

1876 

40 

0 

II 

52 

6 

23 

0 

II 

30 

0 

13 

6 

ft 

25 

0 

1877 

41 

0 

It 

51 

0 

25 

0 

II 

87 

0 

15 

0 

It 

24 

0 

1878 

85 

6 

II 

48 

0 

28 

6 

tl 

35 

0 

14 

0 

It 

22 

0 

1879 

34 

0 

II 

44 

0 

21 

0 

II 

34 

0 

14 

0 

tl 

20 

0 

1880 

30 

0 

II 

48 

6 

20 

0 

n 

SO 

0 

12 

6 

It 

20 

0 

1881 

32 

0 

II 

45 

6 

29 

0 

ti 

84 

0 

14 

0 

H 

20 

0 

1882 

40 

0 

II 

51 

0 

SO 

0 

It 

40 

0 

14 

0 

It 

20 

6 

1883 

44 

0 

11 

55 

6 

34 

6 

It 

46 

6 

15 

6 

It 

23 

0 

^ 1884 

36 

0 

It 

47 

6 

29 

6 

It 

41 

6 

12 

6 

It 

20 

0 



Yeai 


Wethers 



Eweb. 


Limbs. 


>. 

d 


8 

d. 

&. 

d. 


8 

d. 

8 

d 


s 

d. 

lSb5 

80 

0 

to 

38 

0 

24 

0 

to 

31 

0 

12 

0 

to 

IS 

0 

IS86 

82 

0 

II 

40 

0 

21 

0 

II 

29 

0 

12 

6 

II 

19 

0 

1SS7 

29 

0 

II 

36 

0 

18 

0 

II 

26 

0 

11 

0 

II 

16 

G 

1888 

80 

0 

II 

38 

0 

19 

0 

n 

27 

0 

12 

0 

II 

17 

6 

1889 

86 

0 

It 

44 

0 

24 

0 

If 

32 

0 

14 

0 

II 

22 

0 

1890 

31 

0 

II 

40 

0 

22 

0 

II 

30 

0 

12 

6 

II 

20 

0 

( 1891 

27 

0 

11 

38 

0 

16 

0 

II 

25 

0 

9 

0 

II 

16 

0 

1892 

22 

0 

11 

30 

6 

IS 

0 

If 

22 

0 

5 

0 

II 

11 

0 

' 1803 

26 

0 

II 

05 

6 ! 

> 18 

0 

II 

28 

6 

8 

6 

11 

15 

0 

1 1894 

26 

0 

II 

37 

0 

20 

0 

II 

81 

0 

10 

6 

II 

18 

6 

1895 

28 

0 

II 

39 

0 

22 

0 

II 

34 

0 

11 

6 

II 

19 

6 

1893 

24 

6 

11 

34 

0 

19 

0 

II 

SO 

6 

9 

0 

II 

16 

6 

I 1897 I 

27 

0 

II 

36 

0 

21 

0 

II 

31 

6 

11 

0 

II 

17 

6 

' 1&9S 

27 

0 

II 

37 

0 

22 

0 

II 

82 

b 

12 

0 

II 

18 

G 

IS'H 

24 

0 

II 

33 

0 

20 

0 

II 

80 

b 

10 

6 

II 

16 

0 


Table No. 2.—BLACKFACJED SHEEP. 


Tear. 


Wetheis. 


Ewes. 

^ Lambs. 


i. 

d. 


s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 


8 

d. 

s. d. 8. 

d. 

1819 

22 

0 

to 

24 

0 

12 

0 

to 

15 

0 

8 0 to 9 

0 

1820 

20 

0 

n 

23 

8 

15 

6 

11 

17 

0 

7 0 It 8 

6 

1821 

18 

0 

It 

20 

0 

12 

0 

If 

IS 

0 

6 0 II 7 

0 

1823 

11 

6 

11 

13 

b 

5 

6 

It 

6 

0 

4 6 II 0 

0 

1823 

12 

0 

II 

16 

0 

5 

0 

11 

6 

6 

4 0 II 5 

3 

1824 

9 

6 

11 

18 

b 

6 

0 

II 

7 

0 

4 0 II 5 

0 

1825 

22 

0 

If 

26 

0 

11 

0 

It 

18 

6 

6 0 tl 9 

0 

1825 

15 

0 

II 

17 

0 

8 

0 

it 

9 

0 

4 6 If 6 

0 

1827 

14 

0 

II 

18 

6 

7 

0 

11 

10 

0 

6 0 tl 7 

6 

1828 

15 

0 

II 

20 

0 

8 

0 

It 

11 

0 

6 0 II 7 

6 

1829 

14 

0 

II 

18 

0 

9 

0 

II 

10 

0 

6 0 II 7 

0 

1880 

9 

6 

II 

13 

0 

4 

0 

II 

6 

0 

4 6 It 6 

0 

1831 

13 

0 

II 

17 

0 

5 

0 

11 

7 

6 

5 0 II 6 

6 

1832 

14 

0 

II 

18 

0 

7 

0 

II 

11 

6 

6 0 II 7 

8 

1833 

16 

0 

II 

24 

0 

7 

6 

If 

12 

0 

6 6 II 9 

0 

1834 

16 

0 

II 

22 

0 

10 

0 

II 

13 

0 

6 0 tl 8 

6 

1885 

15 

0 

II 

18 

9 

10 

0 

11 

18 

0 

7 0 If 8 

0 

1836 

15 

0 

II 

21 

0 

9 

0 

II 

12 

0 

8 6 tl 11 

0 

1887 

13 

0 

II 

16 

0 

8 

0 

11 

12 

0 

8 0 If 9 

6 

1838 

15 

0 

II 

20 

6 

10 

0 

II 

18 

0 

not quoted 


1839 

15 

0 

ti 

22 

0 

10 

0 

11 

12 

0 

7 0 to 8 

3 

1840 

15 

0 

II 

22 

b 

11 

0 

II 

12 

0 

7 0 II 9 

3 

1841 

16 

0 

II 

20 

0 

9 

0 

II 

11 

0 

6 0 II 8 

0 

1842 

14 

0 

II 

19 

0 

7 

b 

II 

8 

0 

5 6 n 7 

0 

1843 

not 

quoted 


4 

9 

II 

6 

6 

not quoted. 


1844 

15 

0 

to 

21 

0 

b 

6 

It 

10 

0 

5 0 to 8 

0 

1845 

14 

0 

II 

23 

0 

8 

0 

II 

12 

0 

b 0 II 8 

0 

1846 

13 

0 

II 

24 

0 

10 

0 

tr 

13 

0 

8 0 II 9 

0 

1847 

20 

6 

II 

25 

0 

10 

0 

i» 

14 

0 

8 6 II 9 

6 

1848 

20 

0 

II 

24 

0 

11 

8 

II 

12 

0 

8 6 II 10 

0 

1849 

not quoted. 


not quoted 


7 0 II 7 

6 

1850 








,. 



7 0 II 0 

0 

1851 

17 

6 

to 

23 

0 

9 

0 

to 

12 

0 

6 6 II 8 

0 

1 1852 

18 

6 

II 

22 

0 

9 

6 

II 

12 

0 

4 6 II 7 

9 

1853 

23 

0 

It 

27 

0 

14 

6 

If 

16 

6 

8 0 II 11 

6 

1 1854 

20 

0 

II 

26 

0 

11 

0 

II 

16 

6 

8 0 It 10 

6 

1855 

23 

6 

n 

26 

6 

14 

0 

11 

16 

0 

10 0 If 11 

0 

1856 

17 

0 

II 

24 

0 

10 

0 

II 

20 

0 

7 6 II 10 

0 

1857 

20 

0 

II 

29 

0 

10 

6 

It 

15 

0 

9 8 It 11 

0 

1858 

20 

0 

fi 

27 

6 

9 

9 

tl 

18 

9 

8 8 II 10 

6 

1859 

20 

0 

It 

25 

0 

10 

0 

It 

14 

0 

8 9 If 11 

0 

I 1860 

21 

0 

11 

27 

3 

11 

0 

II 

16 

0 

10 0 If 18 

6 

ISCl 

21 

0 

II 

29 

0 

12 

0 

n 

22 

0 

6 S II 14 

0 

1862 

16 

9 

II 

27 

0 

12 

0 

II 

18 

8 

6 0 11 12 

0 





Year. 


Wethers. 



Ewes. 



Lambs. 


1863 

A 

20 

d, 

0 

to 

8. 

80 

<1. 

6 

b 

13 

d. 

0 

to 

8. 

16 

d. 

0 

8. 

s 

<?. 

0 

to 

8. 

11 

ff. 

6 

1864 

25 

0 

II 

30 

0 

15 

0 

It 

19 

0 

10 

0 

II 

13 

6 

1865 

15 

6 

II 

82 

6 

15 

0 

It 

25 

0 

10 

0 

tl 

17 

0 

1866 

31 

6 

tl 

40 

0 

20 

0 

It 

36 

0 

13 

6 

II 

22 

6 

1867 

20 

0 

II 

80 

6 

14 

0 

tl 

22 

0 

7 

6 

tl 

13 

6 

1868 

20 

0 

II 

26 

0 

10 

6 

II 

13 

6 

7 

0 

II 

13 

0 

1869 

22 

0 

II 

28 

0 

11 

0 

II 

14 

0 

6 

9 

tl 

9 

0 

1870 

27 

0 

11 

82 

6 

18 

0 

It 

22 

0 

8 

0 

tl 

14 

6 

1871 

23 

0 

Tl 

37 

0 

13 

0 

II 

23 

0 

11 

0 

II 

16 

3 

1872 

31 

6 

II 

45 

0 

18 

0 

It 

82 

0 

12 

6 

II 

18 

0 

1873 

28 

0 

II 

39 

0 

16 

6 

It 

27 

0 

7 

0 

II 

16 

0 

1874 

25 

0 

II 

85 

0 

13 

0 

It 

20 

0 

7 

0 

It 

14 

0 

1875 

26 

6 

tl 

87 

6 

15 

0 

tt 

21 

3 

9 

6 

tl 

17 

6 

1876 

30 

0 

II 

40 

0 

19 

0 

II 

24 

0 

13 

0 

tl 

20 

6 

1877 

35 

0 

It 

38 

9 

18 

0 

tl 

25 

0 

18 

6 

It 

23 

0 

1878 

80 

0 

II 

86 

0 

17 

0 

It 

23 

0 

12 

0 

It 

22 

0 

1879 

25 

0 

II 

85 

9 

16 

0 

II 

24 

0 

10 

6 

11 

20 

0 

1880 

25 

0 

It 

38 

0 

16 

6 

II 

22 

6 

10 

0 

II 

17 

0 

1881 

30 

0 

11 

89 

0 

15 

0 

It 

28 

0 

10 

0 

II 

15 

0 

1882 

33 

0 

tl 

46 

0 

20 

0 

II 

28 

0 

12 

6 

It 

18 

6 

1883 

86 

0 

II 

50 

6 

24 

6 

II 

83 

0 

14 

0 

II 

21 

6 

1884 

29 

0 

II 

48 

6 

19 

6 

It 

28 

0 

12 

0 

It 

19 

6 

1885 

24 

0 

tl 

84 

0 

13 

0 

it 

22 

6 

10 

0 

II 

15 

0 

1886 

25 

0 

II 

84 

0 

12 

0 

II 

22 

0 

10 

6 

II 

16 

0 

1887 

22 

0 

tl 

80 

0 

11 

0 

II 

19 

0 

8 

0 

II 

13 

0 

1888 

22 

0 

II 

32 

0 

13 

0 

11 

24 

0 

10 

0 

It 

15 

0 

1889 

26 

0 

It 

40 

0 

18 

0 

II 

29 

0 

13 

0 

II 

22 

0 

1890 

24 

0 

II 

37 

0 

14 

0 

II 

27 

0 

10 

6 

tl 

19 

0 

1891 

21 

0 

II 

37 

0 

10 

0 

tt 

24 

0 

7 

6 

It 

15 

0 

1892 

16 

0 

It 

28 

6 

6 

0 

It 

17 

0 

S 

0 

II 

10 

0 

1893 

21 

0 

It 

37 

0 

12 

0 

It 

24 

0 

7 

0 

II 

14 

6 

1894 

20 

0 

II 

37 

6 

14 

6 

tl 

26 

6 

8 

6 

II 

16 

0 

1895 

23 

0 

tt 

41 

0 

16 

0 

It 

28 

6 

9 

0 

II 

17 

0 

1896 

19 

0 

II 

35 

4 

13 

0 

tl 

24 

0 

6 

0 

It 

13 

6 

1897 

21 

0 

II 

36 

6 

15 

0 

II 

25 

6 

“7 

0 

It 

14 

6 

1898 

22 

0 

It 

37 

0 

16 

0 

It 

26 

0 

8 

0 

It 

15 

0 

1899 

20 

0 

tl 

33 

6 

18 

0 

tl 

24 

0 

5 

6 

II 

13 

0 


Table No. 3.—PRICE OF WOOL, per istone op 24 lb., since 1818. 


Year. 

Laid Cheviot. 

White Cheviot. 

Laid Highland. 

White Highland. 


s. 

d. 


8. 

d. 

8. d, 8. d. 

A 

d. 


s. 

d. 

A d. A d. 

1818 

40 

0 

to 

42 

2 


20 

0 

to 

22 

6 


1819 

21 

0 

It 

22 

0 


10 

0 

II 

10 

8 


1820 

20 

0 

II 

22 

0 


9 

0 

II 

10 

0 


1821 

18 

0 

II 

20 

0 


9 

0 

II 

10 

0 


1822 

12 

6 

II 

14 

6 


5 

0 

II 

6 

6 


1823 

9 

0 

II 

10 

6 


5 

0 

II 

5 

9 


1824 

13 

6 

II 

15 

0 


6 

0 

II 

6 

8 


1825 

10 

6 

It 

22 

0 


10 

0 

tt 

10 

6 


1826 

11 

0 

II 

14 

0 


5 

0 

II 

5 

6 


1827 

11 

0 

II 

14 

0 


5 

6 

tl 

6 

9 


1828 

8 

0 

II 

11 

0 


5 

6 

II 

6 

0 


1829 

8 

6 

II 

11 

0 


4 

8 

II 

0 

0 


1830 

9 

6 

II 

11 

0 


4 

6 

II 

5 

0 


1831 

17 

0 

II 

20 

0 


7 

6 

tl 

8 

6 


1832 

14 

0 

It 

16 

0 


7 

0 

II 

7 

6 


1883 

18 

0 

II 

20 

7 


10 

0 

II 

11 

0 


1834 

21 

0 

It 

24 

6 1 


5 

6 

II 

7 

0 


1835 

19 

0 

II 

20 

6 


9 

6 

II 

10 

8 


1836 

21 

0 

It 

25 

0 


10 

0 

II 

14 

0 


1837 

12 

0 

II 

14 

0 


7 

0 

II 

7 

8 


1838 

19 

0 

II 

22 

G 


6 

0 

II 

10 

0 


1839 

18 

0 

II 

20 

0 


8 

0 

tl 

12 

0 















362 



Laid Cheviot 

White Cheviot. 

Laid Highland. 


d 


s; 

dm 

6. dm s 

dm 

s. 

dm 


s. 

dm 

15 

0 

to 

0 

0 



7 

0 

to 

0 

0 

15 

0 

11 

16 

9 



6 

0 

II 

7 

5 

12 

6 

II 

14 

0 



not quoted. 


9 

0 

II 

11 

6 



5 

0 

to 

6 

0 

15 

0 

II 

18 

0 



not quoted. 


14 

6 

II 

17 

6 



7 

6 

to 

8 

6 

12 

0 

It 

14 

6 



8 

0 

II 

8 

6 

12 

6 

II 

14 

0 



not quoted. 


9 

6 

II 

11 

0 



4 

9 

to 

0 

0 

12 

0 

11 

16 

6 



6 

0 

11 

6 

8 

15 

0 

II 

17 

6 



8 

0 

II 

8 

6 

12 

0 

II 

16 

0 



8 

0 

11 

9 

3 

13 

0 

II 

15 

0 



8 

0 

It 

9 

0 

19 

0 

II 

22 

0 



11 

0 

II 

12 

6 

12 

0 

II 

15 

0 



7 

6 

II 

8 

6 

14 

6 

II 

19 

0 



8 

6 

It 

9 

0 

19 

0 

II 

21 

6 



11 

0 

II 

0 

0 

19 

0 

II 

24 

0 



13 

0 

It 

14 

8 

15 

0 

II 

17 

0 



8 

9 

11 

10 

0 

18 

6 

II 

24 

0 



10 

9 

II 

11 

6 

22 

0 

II 

32 

0 

37 0 to 38 

0 

10 

0 

II 

11 

3 

19 

6 

If 

27 

0 

from SOs. upwards 

not quoted. 


18 

6 

II 

26 

0 

30 0 to 87 

0 

11 

6 

to 

16 

0 

25 

6 

n 

31 

0 

38 0 11 42 

0 

15 

8 

II 

17 

6 

31 

0 

II 

89 

0 

47 0 II 54 

0 

17 

6 

II 

20 

0 

23 

0 

II 

30 

0 

44 0 II 45 

0 

15 

0 

II 

17 

0 

24 

0 

II 

SO 

0 

80 0 It 38 

0 

14 

0 

II 

16 

0 

16 

0 

II 

21 

6 

not quoted. 


not 

quoted. 


19 

0 

11 

26 

0 

28 0 to 82 

0 

8 

6 

to 

9 

0 

18 

0 

II 

26 

6 

not quoted. 


8 

6 

II 

10 

0 

15 

0 

II 

23 

6 

25 0 to 26 

0 

9 

6 

II 

0 

0 

20 

0 

It 

26 

6 

30 0 II 84 

6 

12 

0 

II 

15 

0 

26 

0 

II 

87 

6 

40 0 II 48 

0 

18 

0 

11 

21 

0 

17 

0 

II 

18 

0 

34 0 II 40 

0 

9 

0 

II 

12 

0 


34 6 fi 86 0 

30 0 11 34 6 

28 0 tf SO 0 

27 0 II 32 0 

pnces very Iotv. 
80 0 to 32 0 

27 0 n 30 0 

27 6 II 28 0 


9 6 It 12 0 

10 0 II 12 0 


White Highland. 


& d, s. dm 


22 6 n 26 0 

23 0 It 27 6 

23 0 II 28 0 

28 0 II 28 0 

24 0 II 28 0 

24 0 It 28 0 

22 0 II 28 0 

20 0 II 28 0 

20 0 n 27 0 

20 0 II 26 0 

20 0 II 25 0 

19 0 II 24 0 

18 0 II 23 0 
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EDINBUEGH SHOW, 1899. 

The Edinburgh Show of 1899 touched high-water mark in the 
history of the Society. It created fresh records all along the 
line. Taking all sections together, the entries reached a total 
never before attained; the extent of space occupied by im¬ 
plements and machinery was greater than at any former 
Show; while the showyard was by several acres the most 
extensive the Society has ever enclosed. Then, in regard to the 
attendance of the public and the financial returns, the results 
far out-distanced all former Shows. The profit amounted to 
over £3900. 

Much of this phenomenal success was, of course, due to the 
visit of his Eoyal Highness the Prince of Wales. It was the 
first ofiBcial visit of his Eoyal Highness to the Scottish National 
Show, and certainly no other event in the long history of the 
Society has aroused such enthusiasm and widespread interest 
amongst the people of Scotland as were evinced on this occasion. 
His Eoyal Highness became President of the Society for the 
year, and from the beginning to the end of his year of office he 
spared no effort to promote the success of the Show and the 
wellbeing of the Society. During his visit to the Show, the 
Prince of Wales was the guest of the Duke and Duchess of 
Buccleuch at Dalkeith Palace. His Eoyal Highness arrived at 
Dalkeith Palace on the evening of Tuesday, the first day of the 
Show, visited the Show on the Wednesday and Thursday, and 
returned to London on Thursday night. The freedom of the 
city of Edinburgh was conferred upon the Prince of Wales in 
the M‘Ewen Hall at midday on the Thursday, and there, as 
in the showyard and on the route to and from the city, his 
Eoyal Highness was welcomed with boundless enthusiasm and 
cordiality. 

A peculiarly interesting function in connection with the visit 
of the Prince of Wales took place in the large parade ring im¬ 
mediately on the arrival of the royal party on Wednesday. As 
a memento of the Presidency and visit of his Eoyal Highness, 
the Society offered a Champion Gold Medal for the best animal 
or pen in each section of cattle, horses, sheep, and swine. The 
medal bore the bust of the Prince of Wales on the one side and 
the arms of the Society on the other; and, by the permission of 
his Eoyal Highness, it was arranged that it would be known as 
the Prince of Wales Gold Medal. The function referred to was 
the presentation of these medals by his Eoyal Highness to the 
various winners. The presentation took place in front of the 




Fig 161 —Shorthobn^BilIi, “Cori»fb Stone” 68,406 

Wmmr of the Prmcc of Wiles Goll Afedil foi best Shorthorn, EdinbuitCh bho>\, 1894 Bied 
bj an 1 tht property of Mr Alex M Goidun of Nenvton, lusch, Aberdtenblmt Age Uiree 
ytars aud beMn monthb 



Fig 162—Aberdeen Angus Bull, “Equestrun” 9963 

the Piinct of Males Gold Medal foi best animal of the breed, Bdmlmigh Show, 1899 
^e property of Mr George Smith Grant, Anchorachan, Glenlivet Bied%y Sir Geotce 
Maephtrbou Grant Bart Age be\en years and biz months ® 
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Grand Stand, and was watched with the keenest interest by gay 
crowds of visitors who thronged the stands and enclosures. His 
Eoyal Highness shook hands warmly with each of the winners, 
and complimented them on their victory. At the close of the 
function the Prince of Wales made a detailed inspection of the 
champion animals, which were drawn up in line in the parade 
ring. 

As President of the Society his Eoyal Highness occupied the 
chair at the general meeting of members on Wednesday after¬ 
noon, and conducted the business with characteristic tact and 
ability. The meeting was the largest and most widely rep¬ 
resentative ever seen in connection with the Shows of the 
Society, and a magnificent reception was accorded to his Eoyal 
Highness. 

Immediately before the opening of the Show a great deal 
of rain fell, doing much damage to the showyard and caus¬ 
ing great discomfort to exhibitors in getting live stock and 
implements into their places in the yard. Fortunately the 
weather cleared up on the Monday, and during the four days 
of the Show it was delightfully fine. 

The attendance of the public was large all through the Show. 
It was especially large on the Thursday, when over 50,000 
passed the entrance gates. The number of visitors during the 
four days exceeded 100,000. 

The showyard was beautifully situated at the foot of Arthur 
Seat, on the Prestonfield estate of Sir William Dick Ounyngham, 
Bart. It was not a perfect site, yet it was in many respects an 
admirable one; and for the use of it the Society is much in¬ 
debted, not only to the public-spirited proprietor, but also 
to the grazing tenants who gave up their rights for the season. 
The showyard extended to a little over 50 acres, yet its capacity 
was fully taxed. 

The Show was well supported by the district. The Town 
Council of Edinburgh gave a donation of 400 guineas and a 
supply of water free of charge. The county of Mid-Lothian 
contributed, by means of a voluntary assessment, a sum of 
£417, and East Lothian, by the same means, a sum of £240. 
The County Council of West Lothian did not agree to levy a 
voluntary assessment, but by private subscriptions it raised 
£34 in aid of the local fund, which amounted in all to £1112, 

The prize-list was, next to that for the Centenary Show in 
1884, the most liberal in the history of the Society. From 
its own funds the Society gave prizes amounting in value 
to £2891, and by private donors the total value of the prizes 
was raised to £3845. The most noteworthy feature in the 
prize-list, apart from the Prince of Wales Champion Gold 
Medals already referred to, was the remarkably handsome list 



Fig 163 —Galloway Cow, “Nancy Lee 2nd oi Castlemill” 14,678 
Winnei^f the Pnnce of Wales Gold Medal for best animal of the breed Ediiiburffh Show l&OO 
elinouths Kobert Jardme of Oobtltimlk, B ut A*,e thia yeais and 



P:g 164— Ayrshirb Cow, ‘‘Stvem Bwvb ” 

Tlw Ah^r* m*2'*a*'*D*”^** Bdiibill„1> Show )8)» 

M »“‘l>csay B.. fby Mr Uofch 
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of prizes offered for hunting horses. The prizes offered in 
the hunter class represented no less a sum than £640, and 
of this sum about £440 was contributed by private donors, 
mainly thorough the instrumentality of Sir James H. Gibson- 
Craig. The prizes in some of the hunter classes were, it is 
believed, the most valuable ever offered in any show in the 
British Isles, and, as might be expected, they brought out 
the finest display of adult hunting horses ever seen in any 
showyard. 

The show of live stock all through was of a very high order, 
and the display in the Implement department was not only 
unprecedentedly large, but of a superior character. 


The following tables give the number of entries in the various 
sections:— 


1. CATTLE. 


Class. Shobthobn. 

1. Aged Bulls ..... 

2. Two-year-old bulls 

3. One-year-old bulls. 

4. Cows of any age .... 

6. Two-year-old Heifers 

6. One-year-old heifers 


No. of Entries. 


22 

22 

16 

12 

36 

25 

— 112 


Abbbdeev-Angus. 


7. Aged bulls. 

Extra Stock 

8. Two-year-old bulls 

9. One-year-old bulls 

10. Cows of any age , 

11. Two-year-old heifers 
12 One-year-old heifers 


13 

1 

6 

8 

18 

7 

18 


Gallowat. 


13. Aged bulls, 

Kxtra Stock 

14. Two-year-old bulls 
16. One-year-old bulls. 

16. Cows of any age . 

17. Two-year-old heifers 

18. One-year-old heifers 


4 

1 

4 

6 

6 

6 

11 

- 38 


Highland. 


19. Aged bulls. 

20. Two-year-old bulls 

21. One-year-old bulls. 

22. Cows of any age . 

23. Three-year-old heifers 

24. Two-year-old heifers 

25. Bullocks . 


9 

8 

8 

17 

16 

17 


- 76 































Fig. 165 —Jersey Cow, “Fiona Bbresi-ord ” 

Winner of the Prince of \\ ales Gold Medal foi best animal of the bretd, E liiibui^h bliow, 18 )0 
The property of the Bj.rl ot Hopetoun Hopetoun House, bouth Quetiisltiiy Bitd by 
Mr J H Bieqnet, St Petei & Age foux years and fi\e months 




f 



Fig 166 —Clydesdale Stallion, “Htvwathv” 10,007 

Wmnei of the Pniice of Walts Gobi Medal for btal Clyde sdalt St illion BdltilmiKli ShOT^, ISOO 
pe propLity ol Mi John PoUock, Pipei Mill, Langside Bjed by M\ W irunt^i, Giutb- 
Imd M uns, btmm icr Age &t\ cii ycai s 
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Aybshibe. 

26. Aged bulls. ...... 

27. Two-year-old bulla . ... 

28. One-year-old bulla. ..... 

29. Cows in milk, calved before 1896.... 

30. Oowa in milk, calved in 1896 .... 

31. Cows of any age, in calf, or heifers in calf, calved in 1896 

32. Two-year-old heifers ..... 

33. One-year-old heifers ..... 


4 
6 

5 
11 

9 

5 

6 
9 


JlSRSBY. 


31. Bulla, any age ... . 

35. Cows in milk, calved before 1897. 

36. Cows in milk, or heifers in calf, calved in 1897 

37. One-year-old heifers 


11 

9 

6 

6 


Extra cattle 


2 


2. HORSES. 

DiiAUGHi? Stallions. 


38. Aged stallions 

39. Three-year-old entire colts 

40. Two-year-old entire colts . 

41. One-year-old entire colts . 

42. Derby of 1899—yearling colt (11). 


10 

16 

22 

21 


69 


Dbaught Geldings. 


43. Aged geldings 

44. Three-year-md geldings 
46. Two-year-old geldings 


10 

9 

11 


Dbaught Mares and Fillies. 

46. Mares with foal at foot .... 

Extra stock ..... 

47. Yeld mares, foaled before 1896 . 

48. Throe-year-old yeld mares, or fillies 

49. Two-year-old fillies .... 

50. One-year-old fillies .... 

61. Derby of 1899—yearling filly (10). 


7 

1 

11 

10 

16 



Hunters. 

52. Colt, gelding or filly, foaled in 1898, the produce of thoroughbred 

stallions ........ 16 

63. Filly, mare, or gelding for field, foaled in 1897 .... 18 

54. Yeld mare, filly, or gelding for field, foaled in 1896 . . . 19 

.55. Mare or gelding, foaled in 1896, able to carry over 13 stone 7 lb. . 13 

66. Mare or gelding, foaled in 1895, able to carry firom 12 to 13 stone 7 lb. 17 

57. Mare or gelding, foaled before 1895, able to carry over 15 stone . 17 

58. Mare or gelding, foaled before 1895, able to carry from 13 stone 7 lb. 

to 15 stone ........ 31 

59. Mare or gelding, foaled before 1895, able to carry from 12 stone to 13 

stone 7 lb. . . ..29 

60. Hunter, brood mare, with foal at foot, or to foal this season . . 11 

2 A 


VOL. XII. 











Fig 167 —Dhaxjght Gelding, “Cock op the North * 

^inntr of tlie Pimce of Wales Gold Medal foi best Dnnght Gt-lding L(lmbm»'h Show ISO) 
The pioperty of Mr TV Olark, ISetherlta, Cathcait Brel by Mi Cl^m, Mossik, Oimi 
mono Agt fi\e 3 cars 




Fig 168 —Clydesdale Mare, “ Lady Victoria ” 

Winner of the Piince of Wales Gold Medal foi best Clydesdale Mart or rill> hdinbniLh Show, 
IS >0 The property of Mr Herbert Webster Moiton Houst Fence Houses Bit d by Mi 
W Nicholson, Bombu kirkcudbiibht A^e thitt ytais 
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Hackneys. 

61. Brood mares, 15 hands and upwards, with foal at foot, or to foal this 

season to a registered sire ...... 

62. Brood mares, iinder 15 hands, with foal at foot, or to foal this season 

to a registered sire ....... 

Ei:tra stock ........ 

63. Yel<l mares or llllies, throe years old ..... 

64. Fillies, two years old ....... 

66. Fillies, one year old ...... . 

66. Stallions, foaled in or before 1896, over 15 hands 

Extra stock ........ 

67. Stallions, foaled in or before 1896, over 14 and not over 15 hands 

68. Entire colts, two years ohl ...... 

69. Entire colts, one year old ....... 


Boabstebs. 

70. Roadster, mare or gelding, foaled before 1896, 15 hands and upwards 

71. Roadster, mare or gelding, foaled before 1896,14.2 and under 16 hands 

Ponies. 

72. Stallions, 3 years old and upwards, over 12 and not exceeding 14 hands 

73. Yeld mares, fillies, or geldings, 3 years old and upwards, over 13 and 

not over 14i hands. 

74. Yeld mares, fillies, or geldings, 3 years old and upwards, over 12 and 

not over 13 hands ....... 

75. Stallion, 3 years old and upwards, 12 hands and under . 

76. Yeld mares, fillies, or geldings, 3 years old and upwards, 12 hands and 

under ......... 

77. Shetland stallions, not exceeding 10^ hands, foaled before 1896 
Extra stock ........ 

78. Shetland marcs, not exceeding 104 hands, with foal at foot 

79. Shetland yeld mares, fillies, or geldings, not exceeding lOJ hands, foaled 

before 1897 ........ 

80. Shetland colts, geldings, mares, or fillies, foaled in 1897 or 1898, not 

exceeding lOJ hands ....... 

Driving Competitions. 


7 

4 
1 
7 

12 

7 

6 

1 

5 
7 
7 

— 64 


16 

16 

— 31 


3 

13 

12 

1 

7 

10 

3 

7 

11 

9 


81. Yeld mares, fillies, or geldings, in harness, 15 hands and upwards (9) . 2 

82, Veld mares, fillies, or geldings, in harness, under 15 hands (36) . 4 

Extra stock ........ 1 


Jumping. 

1. Horses-open .... 

2. Ponies, 14.3 hands and under 

3. JIorsoH—open handicaj) . 

4. Ponies, 14.3 hands or under—handicap . 

5. Horses- open hamlicap . 

6. Ponies, 14.3 hands or under—liandicap . 


518 




Kutries not 
closed. 


ZEBRA AND ZEBRA HYBRIDS. 

Zebra and zebra hybrids . , , . . . .19 

3. SHEEP. 

Blaokfaobd. 


83. Tups above two shear ....... 7 

84. Two shear tups ........ 15 

85. Shearling tups ........ 44 

86. Ewes above one shear, with lambs ..... 15 

87. Shearling ewes or gimmers ...... 18 


99 













Fig 169 —HUNfER GM.DING, * GENDARME ” 

TVmntr ofthtPrmceof Waleb Gold Medal foi best Hunter Colt oi Gelding, Bdiiibingb Show, 
Is»I The proi erty of Mi T D John OhaMeans fatud Faini, bt Pit, ms, Canlifl Bitd by 
Ml Jc Stph Mount Gunbv, Lincolnalme Age si\j oars 



Fig 170 —Hunter Mabe, “ The Witch 1653. 

Minner of the Pnnee of Wales Gold Medal for the best female Hunter, Bdinbmgh Show. ISOO 
The property of MrT D John, Chaldeans Stud Turn, St Pagans, Caidiff Brtd by Mi 
M R H Tjlei Rodhuish,*Tauiiton Age fourteen ytirs 
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Cheviot. 


88. Tups above one shear 

89. Shearling tups 

90. Ewes above one shear, with laiiibs 

91. Shearling ewes or gimmors 


Botidmr Lbioestbu. 


92. Tups above one shear 
98. Shearling tups 
94. Ewes above one shear 
9r>. Shearling ewes or gimmers 


Half-bred. 

96. Tups above one shear 

97. Shearling tups .... 

98. Ewes above one shear 

99. Shearling ewes or gimmers 


Shrofshtre. 

100. Tups above one shear 

101. Shearling tups .... 

102. Ewes above one shear 

103. Shearling ewes or gimmers 

104. Five shearling rams 


Oxford Downs. 

105. Shearling tups , . . . 

106. Shearling ewes or gimmers 


Suffolk. 

107. Shearling tups .... 

108. Shearling ewes or gimmers 

109. Three ewe lambs .... 


Extra Sections. 

110. Three blackfaced wethers, one shear 

111. Three Cheviot wethers, one shear 

112. Three shearling wethers, any cross oxit of blackfaced ewe 

113. Pat lambs, any breed or cross .... 


4. WOOL. 


111. Blackface wether wool . 

115. Blackface owe wool 

116. Blackface ewe or wether hogg wool 


20 

27 

15 

24 


10 

54 

15 

33 

~ 112 


4 

23 


61 


8 

16 

10 

12 

2 


11 

7 

- 18 


4 

6 

4 


9 

7 

7 

16 



2 

6 

6 


— 14 


6. SWINE. 


117. Boars, large white breed 

318. Sows, large white breed . . . • 

119. Pigs not above 8 months old, large white breed 

120. Boars, white breed other than large 

121. Sow, white breed other than large 

122. Pigs not above 8 months old, white breed other than large 

123. Boars, Berkshire breed . . . . • 

124. Sows, Berkshire breed . . . • 

125. Pigs not above 8 months old, Berkshire breed . 


6 

8 

7 

2 

2 

2 

7 

8 
4 











Fig 171 —H\cl^ey Mare, “Obangf Blossom 6957 

dinner of tlie Pnnee of Wales GoU Medal for bebt female Hacknej Ediubui^li Show IS)) 
The pioperty of Mr Hairy Luesey, Rotlierheld bubeex Bid by Mi Bi\toi, Ballon 
Pidsoa Hull Age iit,ht jeais 



Fig 172 —Hackney Stallion, * Hpdon Squirp ” 4306 


Winnci rf the Rmce of ^iles Gsld MeUl for tlic best malt Hackney rdmbnich Slioi» ISOO 
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6. POULTRY. 


1-80 Poultry.551 


7. DAIRY PRODUCE. 

1. Cured butter ........ 10 

2. Powdered butter ........ 13 

3. Fresh butter ........ 21 

— 44 


8. BUTTER-MAKING. 


Glass. 

1. Open 

2. Mid-Lothian pupils 

3. Mid-Lotliiau pujiils 


ABSTRACT. 

No. of Entries. 


1. Cattle.386 

2. Horses ......... 518 

8. Sheep ......... 477 

4. Wool.14 

5. Swine ......... 46 

6. Poultry......... 561 

7. Dairy produce ........ 44 

8. Butter-making competitions ...... 71 


The following table gives a comparative view of the display 
of cattle, horses, sheep, swine, poultry, dairy produce, and im¬ 
plements, of the value of the premiums offered, and of the 
receipts at the entrance-gates, grand stands, and for catalogues 
at the Shows which have been held at Edinburgh:— 


No. of Euti lea. 


23 

12 


71 


Year. 

4 

i 

f 

1 

i 

f 

■^1 


4l 




*3 

w 




& 


w 1 




1822 . 

58 


1 


2 





£78 

£51 

1823 . 

44 

«** 

8 

... 

12 





no 

75 

1824 . 

62 

,, 

18 


5 

... 



30 

106 

59 

1825 . 

42 


6 


7 




20 

110 

80 

1827 . 

44 


24 


6 

«■« 



60 

224 

83 

1842 . 

295 

179 

175 


63 


38 


200 

1200 

1,373 

1848 . 

351 

142 

325 


58 

128 

165 


310 

1163 

1,398 

1859 . 

332 

188 

288 


80 

327 

54 


980 

1600 

2,343 

1869 . 

310 

212 

340 

... 

42 

717 

... 


1900 

1600 

4,078 

1877 . 

339 

342 

305 


38 

302 

,, 


2292 

2714 

6,734 

1884 . 

580 

453 

493 

... 

49 

253 

104 

... 

2282 

4343 

6,548 

1893 . 

349 

380 

294 


49 

360 

88 


2268 

2600 

4,917 

1899 . 

386 

618 

477 

14 

46 

551 

44 

n 

j 

2585 

3844 

10,286 























Fig 173 —HACK^E1 Mvef, “SoNirA” 10,516 

'Winner of the Rmce of "Wiles Gold Medal foi best annual m the Roidstoi oi H'liiuss rlissts, 
Edinburgh'show 1811 The propertj of Mr A. B B\anb, Bronwjlfi, Witxlnm Bud by 
Mr Richardson Gunstid, Hull Age ae\cn years 
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A Gomparison. 

The following figures, relating to eight of the most successful 
Shows the Society has held, will be perused with interest:— 



! Cattle. 

Horses. 

Sheep. 

& 

i 

Total 1 
Li\e 
Stock. 

0) V' 

fS 

S a 

{ Premi- 
urns* 

.S Q 

I 

Profit. 

Edinburgh, 1869 

310 

212 

340 

22 

239 

1123 

1900 

£1600 

£4,078 

£2067 

Glasgow, 1875 , 

411 

405 

296 

48 

479 

1639 

2220 

2665 

6,231 

3316 

Edinburgh, 1877 

339 

342 

305 

80 

234 

1250 

2292 

2714 

6,784 

3710 

Ediiibuigh, 1884 

580 

453 

493 

35 

253 

1814 

2282 

4343 

6,648 

1855 

Edinburgh, 1893 

380 

349 

294 

31 

360 

1414 

2268 

2600 

4,918 

2323 

Aberdeen, 1894 . 

314 

324 

184 

34 

365 

1221 

2532 

2440 

6,121 

1678 

Perth, 1896 
Edinburgh, 1899 

292 

2.58 

204 

20 

374 

1148 

1945 

2205 

4,788 

2511 

386 

618 

477 

46 

651 

1978 

2585 

i 

3844 

10,286 

3911 


Cattle, 

The show of cattle was not only large, but in regard to merit 
it was remarkably good. It has, indeed, rarely been better. 
All the breeds made a highly creditable appearance. 

Again the Shorthorn breed had the largest number of entries, 
and in merit there was no falling off from the high standard of 
recent Shows. The Prince of Wales Gold Medal for the best 
animal of the breed went to Mr A. M. Gordon of Newton, for 
“Comer Stone” 68,406 (fig. 161), an exceptionally attractive 
roan of admirable character, bred at Newton, got by “ Touch¬ 
stone ” 60,073, and out of “ Butterscotch ” by the famous sire 
“ Star of Morning ” 68,189. Mr Gordon had the credit of being 
the breeder of the champion Shorthorn at the Kelso Show of 
1898, and his still greater victory on this occasion was exceed¬ 
ingly popular. The Shorthorn bull classes were all strongly 
filled, the leading winners being animals of high merit. Sir 
John Gilmour’s very useful bull, “Bravo Archer” 70,018, made 
a very close second in the old bull class. Mr Harrison’s hand¬ 
some bull “ Comely Beauty ” 72,267, which headed the class of 
two-year-old bulls, was greatly admired; and so also was 
“Matchless” 73,031, the second-prixe bull shown from her 
Majesty’s fine herd at Windsor. The Queen had a capital 
winner in a specially strong class of yearling bulls in “ Boyal 
Duke,” a very handsome roan, bred at Windsor, and got by 
“ Prince Victor ” 73,320. The cow and heifer classes of Short¬ 
horns were stronger than usual both as to numbers and merit. 

The Aberdeen-Angus breed as usual formed one of the best 
features of the Show. The classes were well filled as to 
numbers, and a very fine appearance the animals made in the 



r‘vi 


\ 


% 



Pig 175 —Shetland Pony Staluon, “Gondolilu” 

inner of the Prince of Wales Gold Medal lor be^t Shetland Pon>, Bdinbui gU Show, IS 10 Bi td 
bj and the property of the Maiqma of Londonderry, Maryheld, Bi isbc>, bhothnd Agt 
siv lears 



Fig 176 —Blickiacbd Tup 

of Wilts Gtoia Medjl tor l«st animal of the bu«l, E<1 iu1.uib1i Show, 
ah^ ®"‘l *•«> property of Mi 0 Howatson of Gluibiick, Lmaih Agi (ha 
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ring. Tlie Prince of Wales Gold Medal for the best animal of 
the breed in the Show went to Colonel Smith Grant, Auchor- 
achan, for his grand seven-year-old Ballindalloch-bred bull 
“ Equestrian ” 9953 (fig. 162). This very handsome bull, having 
won the first prize in the adult bull class at the Dumfries Show 
in 1895, could only be entered here as “Extra Stock,” and 
was therefore not eligible to compete for the Gold Medal of 
the Polled Cattle Society, which was limited to the ordinary 
breeding classes. “Equestrian,” it will be remembeiod, won 
the President's Champion Medal at the Perth Show in 1896, 
and again he was a clear winner in a remarkably strong muster 
of the breed. Good, however, as "Equestrian” is, he was 
closely followed by Sir George Maephereon Grant’s well-formed 
bull “ Prince Ito ” 12,869, which headed the old bull class and 
won the Gold Medal of the Polled Cattle Society for the best 
animal of the breed in the ordinary breeding classes. The 
younger classes of Aberdeen-Angus bulls were fairly large in 
numbers and of high average merit. The cow class was ex¬ 
ceptionally strong both as to numbers and merit; two-year-old 
heifers made a good class, and yearling heifers a class of excep¬ 
tional merit 

Galloway cattle were not strongly represented in numbers, 
but there was no falling off in merit Sir liobert Jardine won 
the Prince of Wales Gold Medal with “Nancy Lee 2nd of 
Castlemilk ” 14,678 (fig. 163), a well-shaped cow bred by himself, 
and got by " Black Douglas of Castlemilk ” 6002. The Galloway 
btdl classes were small, but the winners were animals of high 
character. The Heifer classes were very attractive, especially 
the class of yearling heifers, which contained a number of re¬ 
markably handsome animals. 

Not for many years have a better representation of the shaggy 
Highland breed been seen in the Scottish National Showyard 
than on this occasion. The entry was a large one, and the 
grand appearance made by the breed was one of the most 
attractive features of the cattle parades. The Prince of Wales 
Gold Medal for the best animal of the breed went to the Duke 
of Atholl for his stylish bull “ Calum Riabhach II. of Atholl ” 
1325 (fig. 38, p. 181). This very handsome bull was bred 
by his Grace, and got by “Valentine V.” 1062. The classes 
of Highland females were uniformly strong, the chief winners 
being true representatives of the breed. 

Ayrshire cattle turned out fairly well in numbers, and as 
usual the average standard of merit was very high. In this 
class the Prince of Wales Gold Medal went to Messrs E. & J. 
M'Alister, Mid Ascog, Rothesay, for “Sweet Briar” (fig. 164), 
a well-formed, useful-looking four-year-old cow, bred by Mr 
Hugh M'Lean, Ascog, and got by "Royal Blood.” 



Fig. 177.— Cheviot Tup 

Winner of the Pnnce of Wales Gold Medal for best amnial of the breed, Edmbuigh fehow, IS 10 
Bred bp and the property of Mr John Blliot, Hindhope, Jtdbnrgli 



Fig. 178. —^Bordek Lbiobstbr Ewe. 

Winnffl MeM for tte beat aminal of the brwd, Edmbnr.li %ow, 

1899 Bred by and the propeity of Mr David Hume, Barrtlwcll, Bieclun. 
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Classes were introduced on this occasion for Jersey cattle, 
and they were all fairly well filled. In regard to merit the 
breed was creditably represented. The Prince of Wales Gold 
Medal for the host Jersey animal in the Show went to the Earl 
of Ilopetoun for “ Eiona Eeresford ” (fig. 165), a veiy stylish four- 
year-old cow, bred by Mr J. H. Breqiiet, St Peter’s, Jersey. 


Morses. 

Clydesdale horses as usual made a very fine display, alike as 
to numbers and quality. The stallion classes were fairly well 
filled as to numbers, and the standard of merit was high enough 
to satisfy even the keenest of critics. The colt classes were 
both large, and they contained many animals of high promise. 
The Prince of Wales Gold Medal for the best draught colt or 
stalhon was won by Mr John Pollock, Paper Mill, Langside, 
for his well-known Clydesdale stallion “Hiawatha” 10,067 
(fig. 166). 

In the class of yearling draught colts H.E.H. the Prince of 
Wales exhibited his handsome Shire colt “Benedick,” which 
headed his class at the Royal English Show at Maidstone. As 
indicating the wide divergence between Scotch and English 
ideas regarding the types of draught horses, it is interesting 
to note that this characteristic Shire colt was not included 
amongst the animals ticketed by the judges. 

Draught geldings made a creditable show, the Prince of 
Wales Gold Medal going to Mr W. Clark, Netherlea, Cathcart, 
for his handsome brown gelding “ Cock of the North ” (fig. 167). 

Draught females filled their classes well, and included amongst 
their number a great many animals of high merit. Here the 
winner of the Prince of Wales Gold Medal was found in Mr 
Herbert Webster’s grand three-year-old filly “Lady Victoria” 
(fig. 168), bred by Mr W. Nicholson, Bombio, Kirkcudbright, 
got by “ ]^ron’§ Pride ” 9122, and out of the “ Maegregor ” mare 
“Kate of Bombie” 13,220. Tho Cawdor Cup also went to 
“Lady Victoria” 

As already indicated, the display of hunting horses was a 
noteworthy feature of the Show. It was, in the opinion of 
competent authorities, one of the finest musters of hunters ever 
seen in any British showyard. There were, it will be seen, no 
fewer than 171 entries in the various hunter classes, while in 
the classes for “ made ” hunters alone there were over a hundred 
horses, including many of the best hunters in the United 
Kingdom. The keenest interest was manifested in all the 
parades of the hunting horses, and not for many a long day 
will lovers of hunting horses forget the displays they witnessed 
in ^the showyard at Prestonfield. The Prince of Wales Gold 



Fig 179 —Half bbbd Tup 

Winner of tht Piince of Wales Gold Mcd-il f< r best animal of the breed Bd nburgh bhow, 1800 
Tht propatj of Mr J A W Mem, Hunthill, Jedburgh Bitd by MrSmort 1 he Bov 


Fig 180 —Shropshiee Tups 

W nintrs of the Police of W aks Gold Medal for best pen of the bleed Edmbrugh bhow, 18*1 ) 
Ibe property of Mr Alfred Taimer, bUraw(irdme, bhrcwsbuiy 
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Medal for the best Hunter, colt or geldins*, went to Mr T. D. 
John, Chaldeans Stud Farm, St Fagans, Caiditf, for his grand 
gelding “ Gendarme ” (fig. 169), a stylish six-ycar-old chestnut, 
bred by Mr Joseph Mount, Guuby, Lincolnshire, and got by 
“Blueblood.” The Prince of Wales Gold Medal for the best 
female Hunter also went to Mr T. D. John, the winner in this 
case being “The Witch” 1653 (fig. 170), a very attractive 
fourteen-year-old bay mare, bred by Mr W. K. H. Tyler, 
Eodhuish, Taunton, and got by “The Ghost.” 

Hackney hoises also made a creditable display, both in 
the male and female classes. In the latter the Prince of Wales 
Medal went to Mr H. Livesey, Rotherfield, Sussex, tor his hand¬ 
some eight-year-old chestnut mare " Orange Blossom ” 5957 (fig. 
171), bred by Mr Baxter, Barton, Pidsea, Hull In the former 
the Prince of Wales Gold Medal went to Sir Walter Gilbey for 
his valuable stallion “ Hedon Squire ” 4306 (fig. 172). 

The two classes of Roadsters were well filled, chiefly with 
hackneys of a high character. The Prince of Wales Gold 
Medal for the best animal in the Roadster or Harness classes 
was awarded to Mr A. B. Evans, Bronwylfa, Wrexham, for his 
stylish hackney mare “Sonata” 10,516 (fig. 173), bred by Mr 
Richardson, Gunstead, Hull, and got by “ Saxon ” 2674. 

The classes of Ponies were not large, but they made a capital 
appearance in regard to merit. The Prince of Wales Gold 
Medal for the best pony went to Mrs Fred. Holmes, Staveley 
Grange, Shipley, for her beautiful five-year-old bay mare “ Love 
Letter ” 11,028 (fig. 174), bred by Mr 0. Hutchinson, Saucton 
Grange, Brough, and got by “His Majesty” 2513. Shetland 
ponies as usual formed an especially attractive feature in the 
Show. Here the Prince of Wales Gold Medal was won by 
the Marquis of Londonderry with “Gondolier” (fig. 175), a 
typical representative of this useful race ol ponies, bred by his 
lordship, got by “ Thor ” 83, and out of “ Georgina ” 187. 

The display in the Driving classes was highly creditable; and 
in the Jumping contests there were large entries and excellent 
performances. 

Sheep, &e. 

The show of Sheep was not only large, but also of the highest 
meiit, this remark applying equally to all the leading breeds 
represented. The pens which won the Prince of Wales Gold 
Medal on the various sections are portrayed in figs 176 to 182. 

There was a small but high-class show of Swine, a few excel¬ 
lent pigs appearing in each of the classes. Here the Prince of 
Wales Gold Medal went to Mr J. Jefferson, Peel Hall, Chester, 
for “ Peel Daisy ” 6695, a veiy handsome sow of the Berkshire 
breed. Unfortunately this fine sow died in the showyard, and 




Fig. 181.— Oxford Down Top, 

Winner of the Prince of Wales Gold Medal for best animal of the breed, Edinburgh Show, 1899. 
Bred by and the property of Messrs J. & S, Treadwell, Winchendon, Aylesbuiy. 


Fig. 182.—SuppobK Tup. 

Winnerof the Frinee of Wales Gold Medal for beat animal of the breed, Bdinbui-gh Show, 1899. 
Bred by and the property of the Earl of BUesmere, Stetchworth Park, Newmarket. 
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we are therefore unable to include her portrait amongst the por¬ 
traits ot the other winners of the Prince of Wales Gold Medal. 

The prizes offered for Wool brought out a small but interest¬ 
ing collection of fleeces. 


Zebm Hyhnds, 

For a number of years Professor Oossar Ewart of the 
Edinburgh University has been carrying out at the Bungalow, 
Penicuik, an exceedingly interesting series of experiments, de¬ 
signed with the object of elucidating various important points 
connected with stock-breeding. One of the chief questions 
which have engaged Professor Ewart’s attention in these ex¬ 
periments is that known as the ^^telegony” or “infection” 
theory—the theory that the influence of a sire once mated with 
a female may show itself in the later produce of that female by 
other sires. The sire which has for the most part been used m 
the “ telegony ” experiments is “ Matopo ” a pure Burchell zebra 
(Chapman variety) imported from South Afiica, and now about 
ten yeais of age. “Matopo” has been mated at Penicuik with 
a number of mares of various breeds, ranging from 11 to 16 
hands high, and these unions have given Professor Ewart an 
exceedingly interesting lot of zebra hybrids. 

By desire of the Society, Professor Ewart sent for exhibition at 
the Edinburgh Show a collection of nineteen animals, including 
the zebra stallion “ Matopo,” several of the mares with which he 
has been mated, and a number of the crosses thus produced. 
The animals were exhibited in a stable by themselves, and 
during the Show they were inspected with the deepest interest 
by large ciowds of people. His Eoyal Highness the Prince of 
Wales made a minute inspection of them on the third day of the 
Show, and was so impressed with the importance of the display 
that he expressed a desire to have the animals exhibited at the 
show of the Eoyal Agricultural Society of England, to be held at 
York next June, under the presidency of his Eoyal Highness. 

So far as they have gone, Professor Ewart’s experiments tend 
to weaken rather than to strengthen the “telegony” theory. 
This will be gathered from the following notes which Professor 
Ewart has been good enough to supply. 

Summary of Bemlts of Profmor Telegony Essv&rimente unfh 

the Equidce. 

Mulatto (12 2 hand«i, black West Highland pony). 

Eurstfoal^ a hybrid (Romulus) by a Burchell zebra (Matopo). Romulus, 
born 12th August 1896, is richly striped, and about the size of his daiu.^ 

^ For a full account of Romulus and the other hybrids see *The Penycuik 
Experiments.’ A. & C. Black, London, 1899. 

VOL. XII, 2 B 
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Second foai, 1)7 a grey Arab horse (Benazrek), bom July 1897. This 
foal (a colt) showed numerous faint markings for some weeks after birth, 
but before it died, when about five months old, it was of a dark-grey 
colour and quite devoid of markings or any other suggestions of a zebra. 

Third foali bom May 1899, by a dark-brown pony (Loch Corrie) of the 
same strain as Mulatto. This foal, though darker in colour, was about as 
distinctly striped at birth over the quarters as the foal by the grey Arab. 
Now (February 1900) the foal is as dark, and apparently as free from any 
taint of a zebra, as her dam.^ 

Nora. (11‘1 hands, black Shetland pony). 

First fod, a bay colt by Wallace, a black Shetland stallion. At birth 
there were about twenty stripes, of which three persisted across the 
shoulders. Nora at the birth of her first foal in 1896 was under three 
years of age. 

Second foal^ by Benazrek, born prematurely in 18.96. 

Third foal^ a hybrid (Norette) by Matopo, born 1897. This hybrid, 
though as dark as Eomulus, is the most zebra-Uke of all Matopo’s offspring, 
alike in make and in disposition. 

Fourth foaZi a bay filly by a Welsh bay pony having a dorsal band and 
indications of shoulder stripes. This foal, born 1898, is in make very like 
her sire, but even at birth there were no indications of stripes. 

Fifth foal, a fiUy hybrid (Eyra) by Matopo, darker than Norette and 
somewhat more like a pony. 

Biddy (14 hands, bay Irish roadster). 

First foal, a hybrid (Eemus) by Matopo, richly striped, the body colour 
somewhat lighter than in his dam; born 1897. 

Second food, a bay filly by a thoroughbred chestnut horse (Tupgill). 
This filly, bom 1898, never had any stripes or any suggestions of a zebra 
or a zebra hybrid. 

Tidrd foal, a bay filly by a chestnut hackney horse (Gold). This foal, 
bom 1899, which moves like a hackney, has never in any way resembled 
a zebra. 

Tundra (12 hands, skewbald Iceland pony). 

First foal, a yellow dun, sire unknown. 

Second food, a hybrid (Hecla) by Matopo, born 1897, of a dark colour, 
indistinct striped, and in make like a pony. 

Third foal, a skewbald filly with the light bay patches of about the same 
size and in the same positions as in her dam. A yellow forelock and a 
yellow bnnch of hair in the tail like her dam, and like her dam a pacer. 
Sire a hay Shetland pony. 

Fourth foal, a hybrid (Sir John) by Matopo. This liybrid in its 
colouration realises one*s conception of the primeval horse. The hot 
colour is of a yellowish-fawn tint, the stripes reddish-brown, and arrangecl 
more like the stripes of the Somali zebra than those of its sire. It looks 
more a pony than a zebra, and reminds one of the richly striped yellow 
dun ponies occasionally exported from Thibet. 

^ Two West Highland ponies, one black, one brown, of the same strain as 
Mulatto, and, like Mulatto, the property of Lord Arthur Cecil, had each a foal 
to Loch Corrie last summer at Knowle, Kent. These foals had as many mark¬ 
ings as Mulatto’s, though neither of the dams had ever seen a zebra. Hence the 
subtle temporary marfings on Mulatto’s second and third foals were probably 
inherited from some of their dun-coloured Highland ancestors. 
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Rona (14*1 hands, bay Irish thoroughbred marc). 

First foal (bom 1898, before Rona was lliroe years old), a loatlior dun- 
coloured hybrid by Matopo, with indistinct stripes. 

Second foal (born 1899), a bay foal by a hackney pony (Mars Koyal). 
This foal never in any way resembled a zebra or a zebra hybrid. 

Valda (14*1 hands, Irish chestnut polo pony, aged). 

First foah, twin hybrids by Matopo—a colt and lilly. The filly died 
soon after birth. The colt has the dam’s colour, and though richly striped, 
is more a horse than a zebra. 

Seemid foal, a chestnut colt, by a chestnut thoroughbred horse (Lock¬ 
stitch). This colt is richer in colour than his dam, but dillers in no point 
from ordinary thoroughbred foals. 

Lady Douglas (16 hands, bay cart-mare). 

First foal, a bay hybrid (Brenda) by Matopo (born 1897), with the stripes 
less distinct than in Remus. 

Second foal, a nearly black hybrid (Black Agnes), very unlike and already 
as large as her full sister Brenda. At birth the usual hybrid stripes over 
the c^uarters were crossed obliquely by less distinct stripes, probably 
inherited from the dam’s ancestors. 

Lady Douglas missed having a foal in 1889. She is now in foal to Mars 
Royal. 

Laura (14 hands, bay, half-Arab mare). 

First foal, a bay filly by an American trotting horse, born 1806. 

Seco'tid foal, by Matopo, born prematurely. 

Third foal, a chestnut colt by Lockstitch, born 1898. 

Fo^irthfocd, a bay filly by Lockstitch. Neither of these foals in any way 
suggest a zebra. 

Halptail (13 hands, flea-bitten, New Forest ponv). 

This pony had a mule in 1895 by a Forest donkey. In 1896 she was 
served by Matopo, but missed having a foal In 1897, and again in 1898, she 
had a foal to the grey Arab Benazrek ; in 1899 she died four days before her 
foal (by Mars Royal) was due. The two Benazrek foals (now in Kent) are 
extremely like Arabs, but each, like the sire, has a bald face. The unborn 
foal was perfect in every way ; there was no large white patch on the face, 
nor anything suggesting the previous donkey sire. The elder of the two 
half-Aral) foals (a filly) had a number of faint stripes for some time after 
birth, and one oi the mud chestnuts is wanting—^tho corresponding chest¬ 
nut is present ip her half-sister, the mule. All the 8tri])es vanished with 
the foal’s coat. It has generally been supposed Arabs are rarely dun- 
coloured or striped. I have now an Arab filly of a reddish-grey colour (a 
kin<l of dun), with a doiml stripe, a cloudy ])atch over the withers, and 
(luite a number of stripes on the fore and hind lc*gs far more pronounced 
than in many zebras. This Arab filly, bred and presented to me by Mr 
Wilfrid Seawen Blunt, of Orabbet^ Park, Sussex, though of the highest 
caste, is endowed with many zebra-like markings; her immediate ancestors 
never even saw a zebra. 

None of my “ subsequent ” foals—i.e., none of the foals of mares that had 
previously brought forth hybrids—as it happens, now show any zebra 
markings or give any hints whatever that their dams had been “infected” 
by their former zebra mate. Moreover, mares that gazed at the zebra 
before, during, and after service, that were mentally saturated with zebra, 
never produced striped foals. It is not a little remarkable that the most 
striped horse now in my possession is an Arab, and the most striped ponies 
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now in existence are found in isolated mountainous areas where zebras have 
probably never existed. 

Polly (13-2, dark-grey pony). 

First foa% a dark-grey filly by a horse with a pronounced bald face and 
white hind shanks. In this filly there was a long, conspicuous, irregular 
white patch on the face, and the hind fetlocks were white. 

Beccml foal^ a light bay with black points, by a chestnut with a star. 
The second foal in no way resembled the previous sire. 


TEIAL OP OIL-ENGINES. 

As a simple and convenient source of motive power the oil¬ 
er petroleum-engine has now become a very important and 
necessary feature in connection with various classes of farm- 
work. 

During the last few years the construction and mode of 
working of oil-engines have been greatly simplified, and at 
the present day the majority of these very useful motors require 
no more skilled attendance than is required in the case of any 
ordinary farm steam-engine. Of course, in order to obtain the 
most satisfactory results, it is equally important in the two 
cases that the attendant should be thoroughly conversant with 
the chief details in connection with the principle of action of 
the engine under his charge. All owners of engines—steam, 
gas, or oil—should assure themselves on this point, otherwise 
the results may be far from satisfectory. It is perhaps hardly 
necessary to add that strict attention should be paid to the 
cleanly maintenance of the engines. 

There is no doubt that after taking into account the cost and 
carriage of fuel, superintendence, &c.,the oil-engine is a cheaper 
source of power than the steam-engine for ordinary work on a 
farm; an oil-engine can be started at a moment’s notice, and 
the fuel is only consumed while the power is actually bein«‘ 
given off. ^ 

In order to afford the members of the Highland and Agri- 
cidtuial Society an opportunity of becoming better acquainted 
with the working and construction of some of the various types 
of oil-engines now before the public, the Directors decided to 
conduct a special trial of these motors in connection with the 
Edinburgh Show. 

The Society reserved the right to test the power and workino' 
of each engine as considered desirable, also to make notes and 
observations of the same for incorporation in an ofiScial report 
of the trials. 
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The Society provided space in the Showyard, free of charge, 
to exhibitors submitting engines for trial. 

No awards were made, and the trials were arranged so as to 
test the engines under their ordinary working conditions. 

No stipulation was made as to the size of engine to be 
entered for trial, as it was felt that the exhibitors would, under 
the circumstances, naturally supply an engine to suit the re¬ 
quirements of probable customers. Had it been a competitive 
trial, with awards, it would then have been essential to limit 
the size or power of the engines entered. 

As each engine is designed to bum a certain class of oil, it 
was decided to place no restriction on the oil used during the 
trials, provided the flash-point was above the present legal 
standard. Each exhibitor, however, was required to furnish a 
statement as to the description of the oil used and the price of 
same delivered in Edinburgh. Samples for testing purposes 
were taken during the trials. 

Exhibitors were required to state whether their engines could 
work satisfactorily with any other kind of oil than that used in 
the trials, and the Committee had the power, should it have 
been found necessary, to request an exhibitor to run his engine 
with an oil provided by the Society. 

Eventually only two descriptions of oil were used by the 
exhibitors—viz., “Eoyal Daylight” and “Eussolene," costing 
6Jd. per gallon delivered in Edinburgh. It would appear, 
however, that most of the engines could work satisfactorily 
with any ordinary petroleum, within certain limits as to specific 
^avity and flash-point In fact, it was made clear that there 
is no difficulty in obtaining suitable oil from the usual trade 
sources. 

Ten engines, exhibited by seven firms, were submitted for 
trial; the general dimensions and particulars of these engines 
are given on p. 390. 

iTAe Worlmmg of an OU-Hvi^ne. 

When ordinary petroleum (specific gravity about ‘8) is used 
for motive-power purposes in an oil-engine, it is first necessary to 
convert it into a vapour—not a gas. This is usually effected by 
allowing the oil—^in sufficient quantity to constitute a working 
charge—together with more or less air, to enter a highly-heated 
chamber. All the engines submitted for trial were fitted with 
these vaporising chambers of various descriptions, into which 
the oil was either fed by gravity or pumped from a tank in the 
base of the engine. The oil-vapour thus formed is drawn into 
the engine cylinder during the suction stroke, and should there 
not be sufficient air already mixed with it to produce complete 



General Dimensions and Particulars of Oil-Engines entered for Trial. 
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combustioii, a further supply of air is admitted during this 
stroke. This mixture of oil-vapour aud air is next compressed 
on the return stroke, and at the end thereof is ignited hy a 
portion coming in contact with the inside surface of a heated 
tube; an explosion takes place, and the working stroke is made. 
During the return or exhaust stroke, the products of combustion 
are expelled from the cylinder. 

When an oil-engine is working at its full load, there is thus 
one explosion for every four strokes, or two revolutions. All 
the engines exhibited worked on this principle, which is known 
as the “ Otto ” cycle. 

Should the engine be working at less than full load, a charge 
of oil, and therefore an explosion, is occasionally omitted, as the 
number of charges of oil admitted to the vaporiser is determined 
by the work being done by the engine. 

Qm&rdl Desmption of tlm Engmes. 

Messrs Grossley Brothers, Ltd., Openshaw, Manchester.—In 
connection with the 16 brake horse-power engine exhibited by 
this firm, fig. 183 
represents a vertical 
section through the 
end of the cylinder 
with the vaporiser 
removed, a vertical 
section of which is 
shown in fig. 184. 

The oil is drawn 
from a tank (fixed in 
the engine founda¬ 
tion) by two pumps, < 
one for supplying 
the vaporiser lamp 
through an oil regu¬ 
lator for the purpose 
of regulating the 
pressure at which 
the lamp is to work; 
while the other 
pump delivers oil 

to ^ oU-measurer — yprtieal teedon through md of eglinder tf 

fixed to the side of the “ Oroadt/g” OU-&igitn (mporlter rmomd], 
the vaporiser casing. 

The oil-measnrer determines the exact charge of oil required for 
each working stroke of the engine, any overflow being returned to 
the oil-tank. The ohaige of oil enters the vaporiser through an 
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oil inlet shown in fig 184, and then takes a somewhat zigzag 
course through the vapour passages. The oil is thus exposed to 
a large heating surface, and is eventually completely vaporised; 
to further assist vaporisation a certain (quantity of air—aftei- 

wards heated—is ad¬ 
mitted through the 
air inlet shown near 
the base of the chim¬ 
ney. The vaporised 
oil is drawn into 
the cylinder on the 
opening of the va¬ 
pour valve, which is 
operated by a cam 
and lever off the 
side shaft, the time 
of opening being de- 
tei mined by a ceutu- 
fugal governor. The 
vaporiser can easily 
be removed at any 
time for cleaning or 
renewal. The igni¬ 
tion tube is fixed at 
one end in a cone 
seating by means 

Fig. 184 —Vertical section, on ejilarsrecl scale, throagh SCieW - damp 

vaporiser in the “ Orossley ” OiJL-Bngine, IlUing. 

The main air sup¬ 
ply is drawn through a silencer placed in the engine foundation, 
the air valve, which is on the top of the cylinder, being worked 
and controlled direct from the side shaft by means of an eccentric 
and rod. 

This engine was a good example of the excellent workman¬ 
ship and design which is characteristic of Messrs Orossley 
Biothers. ^ 

The Campbell Gas^Mgim Co., Ltd, Halifax—The following 
three views, figs. 185, 186, and 187, illustiate some of the more 
important features of the '‘Campbell” engine. The oil is con¬ 
tained in a cistern OG, fixed on the top of the engine cylinder, 
and flows by gravity through a pipe 0, to a circular chamber 
surrounding the inlet valve on the top of the vaporiser 
small holes lead from this circular chamber to the conical face 
of the inlet valve. ^ This valve is automatic in its action and 
opens when the piston makes a suction stroke—^provided the 
exhaust valve ^ is then closed, the oil can then flow through 
past the valve into the vaporiser; at the same time, air also 




Fig. 186 .—VcHml 6e<iion. 


Fig. 187.— j^nd vuw, mth part of vaporincv 
niiwvtd. 



Pigs. 186, 188, and 187.—<SWi/o«,s throuqh 
end of (}/find(r in GnmpbiU'^ OiU 
Mngim, 

V VftiionKW. 1 Iumliou tiibo. 

()« Oil-pistem 11 KxhauHl pipe. 

0 Oil HUpi»ly-i»iH‘ M WiiU i inlt'i lupo 

» ()il-C()<'k. (ItickH) 

i, Oil suiJply-nipc to N Wiitoi oiitlot i>Ip< 

vapor isiu liimj) (iwkt'l) 

A Hti'm ol nil nud oil w Wat(*i jackot. 

ink I valve p Piston. 

« B^dianst/valve. 


Fig. 186 .—HorizonUd BeUioth 
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is drawn in, and spreads or sprays the oil against the heated 
sides of the vaporiser. The oil, thus completely vaporised and 
mixed with sufficient air to form an explosive mixture, is drawn 
into the cylinder, and finally ignited at the eud of the compres¬ 
sion stroke through contact with the heated ignition tube I. 

There are only two valves in this engine—the inlet and 
exhaust; the latter is operated through a lever and side rod by 
an eccentric from the crank-shaft. Each valve is fitted in a 
loose box, cone-shaped on the outside and ground into its place; 
this type of fitting makes a good joint, and the boxes are easily 
removed and returned when required for cleaning purposes. 

The vaporiser and ignition tube are heated at the same time 
by a lamp which is fed from the main oil-cistern through a pipe 
L ; the lamp will burn whether the engine is working or stand* 
ing, provided there is oil in the cistern. An ordinary centrifugal 
governor is used, which, when the speed increases above the 
normal, pushes down a steel catch and prevents the exhaust 
valve closing. This holding open of the exhaust valve destroys 
the vacuum formed in the cylinder during the suction stroke, 
and prevents the opening of the inlet valve, consequently no 
charge of oil is admitted to the vaporiser. 

The Campbell” oil-engine is simple in construction, and the 
workmanship in every respect is very good. 

Messrs Molcrt Ste^pMnsm cfe Ob., ITewcastle-on-Tyne,— 

The general arrangement of valves, vaporiser, &c., in the 
“Eocket” oil-engine is shown in figs. 188,189, and 190, which 
represent respectively a side elevation, plan, and end elevation. 
The oil is led from a barrel or other convenient receptacle to a 
levelling chamber i, fitted with a ball top which keeps the 
supply of oil always at the same level. The charge of oil is 
drawn, on the suction stroke of the piston, from the levelling 
chamber through a small pipe into the vaporiser V (the oil 
pannot flow into the vaporiser as it lies at a slightly lower level 
in L than where it enters the vaporiser). Air is admitted 
through the pipes F and and, in combination with the 
vaporised oil, forms an explosive mixture which enters the 
cylinder through an inlet valve A, At the end of the com¬ 
pression stroke ignition is brought about in the usual way by 
means of a heated tube I screwed into the end of the combustion 
chamber; the ignition tube and vaporiser are heated by the same 
lamp. 

The exhaust valve F and inlet valve A are kept on their seats 
by tension springs, and are opened at the proper moment by 
levers operated by cams on the side shaft. 

^ The speed is controlled by a centrifugal governor, which acts 
either on the oil supply at L or on the vapour after it leaves the 
vaporiser. 
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All pipes, &c., snb]eoted to heat and weai aio standaid gas 
and steam fittings, and can thus bo easily leplaced whenever 
necessary. 

This engine is no doubt simple m its conshuction and woik- 
ing, and should give much bettei lesults than were obtained 
dumig the above tiials 

Jfessj s Bhihtm & Go., TM , Stamfoid —Messis Blackstone 
& Co were lepiesented by three engines of 6,8, and 14 declared 
brake horse-power lespeotively. The details of construction of 
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11 1 An pipi s 

11 1 \lianst piix 
MN I ( Ml >1 oil in 1 
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each engine aio piactioally the same, and fig 191 shows a veitical 
section through the vapoiiser, and valves, Acc 
The oil to be used foi motive power is contained in a tank 
forming the foundation of the engine, it is pumped fiom this 
tank and delivered to an oil-tube Q at the top of the vaponser; 
the upper pait of Q is glass, in order that the oil-feed to vaponser 
may be observed. The oil-pump has duplicate suction and 
delivery valves to ensuie its more certam action 
The cap of the vaponser is provided with a seiies of passages 
H for the puipose of heating air which enters at A. The oil. 
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togetlier with the heated air, is first drawn into an annniar 
vaporising space A VS, and finally into the cylinder through a 
vapour valve W. The vapouriser is heated internally by 

means of a lamp 
5 flame which enters 

o if at X. The vaporiser 

lamp is automatic- 

II Cp' —. container, in which 

I , I J” suflBcient oil to last 

itI n~n ^3 from six to eight 

|4 I jiouTS is Stored under 

! # 1 M air pressure (pro- 

I I small 

_J / hand-pump). Teed- 

c,u»« ing the lamp under 

^ I pressure is no doubt 

safer than a gravita- 

■ |2zn232E=i should give 

I r wi jaoTce satisfactory 

I— I L-J results. 

Fig. 191. — Section through vaporiser and valves in the The ignition tube 

” Maebitone” Oil-Sngine. / Jg fitted at the 

^ith a screw- 

v\ Vapour'vahe. a Glass tube to sight feed cat) 'Whioh, CStH uG 

A Air inlet to vaporiser. ozMehvery. jn j i 

H Air-lieater channels. wi Water inlet. IGaclliy rCIHOVeCl ancl 

the ignition tube 
cleaned. The air 

valve AV is automatic, while the exhaust valve IfV and the 
vapour valve W are operated from the side shaft in the usual 


•>>Section through vaporiser and valves in the 
“ Bhuhstone ” Oil-Engine, 


A\ Air-inlet valve. 

Bv Exhaust valve. 
v\ Vapour \al\e. 

A Air inlet to vaporiser. 

H Air-heater channels. 

Avs Annularvaponsmg space. 
I Ignition tube. 


LC Lamii chimney. 

L Lamp hole 

a Glass tube to sight feed 
oil-dehvery. 

WI Water inlet, 
wo Water outlet. 


The governor gear, which regulates the speed by cutting out 
one or more charges, may be readily adjusted—to increase or 
decrease the speed—whilst the engine is running. 

Tor good workmanship, general neatness of design, and easy 
working, the engines exhibited by this firm left little to be 
desired. 


Tangyes, Ltd.y Birmingham.—^The “ Taiigye ” oil-engine 
exhibited (17^ brake horse-power) embodied Pinkney’s patents. 
The arrangement of vaporiser, oil-supply, &c., is shown in side 
elevation in fig. 192. 

The supply of oil for working the engine is contained in a 
tank fixed on the top of the cylinder and fitted with an arrange¬ 
ment similar to a fowl’s drinking-vessel, whereby an automatic 
and even supply of oil to the engine is ensured no matter what 
amount of oil may be contained in the supply-tank. The oil 
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passes through a pipe and cook to the air-inlot valve, which is 
situated on the top of the vaporiser. The inlet valve is auto¬ 
matic in its action aud is provided with a liioad seat which 
admits of a small oil-inlet hole, as shown in tig. 193. On the 
suction stroke of the piston, air and oil will be drawn thiough 
the inlet valve—the oil in its passage being split up into fine 
particles and afterwards vaporised as it passes through the 
heated vaporiser into the cylinder. The vaporiser, which is sur¬ 
rounded by a cowl to better concentrate the heat, is heated by 
means of a simple wickless lamp or lamps—according to the 
size of engine and the conditions under which it may be 



working. The ignition tube is fixed at the extreme end of 
the bulb of the vaporiser, and is heated by one of the above- 
mentioned lamps. After the engine has been running for a 
short time, the lamp under the vaponser may be put out. 
The oil for supplying the lamps is contained in a small tank 
fixed against the engine-room wall at a height of about 8 to 10 
feet above floor-level, and connected to the lamps by means of a 
small flexible tube. 

The exhaust valve, which is operated by the ordinary cam- 
and-lever mechanism off the side shaft, is placed in a box fixed 
to the side of the back cover. 
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The governing of the engine is effected hy a simple incline or 
inertia governor, which operates a lever so as to keep open the 
exhaust valve when the ordinary working speed of the engine 

is exceeded. The holding 
open of the exhaust valve 
prevents the suction of the 
piston from opening the 
inlet valve and the admis¬ 
sion of oil and air into the 
vaporiser. There are only 
two valves in this engine. 

The “Tangye” engine is 
simple and substantial in 
construction, and the work¬ 
manship excellent. 

Messrs Folloch, Whyte, & 
Wad del, Johnstone, KB.— 
This hrm was represented by 
one of their 10 brake horse¬ 
power ‘‘Griobe” oil-engines. 
The general arrangement of 
the vaporiser and valves in 
this engine is illustrated in 
figs. 194 and 195. The oil, 
which is contained in a tank separate from the engine, is fed 
by gravity through an oil-inlet cock F and od-inlet valve 0 V 
into the vaporiser F*. The opening of the oil-inlet valve and 
the consequent admission of oil into the vaporiser is simul¬ 
taneous with the opening of the vapour valve 2). On the suc¬ 
tion stroke of the piston—^the vapour valve being open—^the 
vaporised oil is drawn in the direction of the arrows (fig. 196), 
and mixes with air entering at A before passing into the 
cylinder through the inlet vdve IV, 

The governor G is a very simple one, of the incline or inertia 
type, and operates the oil-inlet and vapour valves with the 
same motion. 

The lamp for heating the vaporiser and ignition tube I is 
placed immediately below S (fig. 194). 

This engine is well designed, strongly built, simple, and the 
workmanship is very good. 

Messrs JS. Cwdcdl & Sons, Ltd,, Shipley.—^An 8 brake horse¬ 
power " Cundall” engine was submitted for trial, and the chief 
features of this m^e of engine are illustrated in fig. 196. 

The oil is contained in a tank forming the base of the engine, 
and is forced by means of a pump P, through pipes, to an oil- 
measurer M, This oil-measurer consists of a small cup, the 
upper part of which is fitted with a screw thimble, and by 
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raising or lowering this thimble the quantity of oil in the 
cup may be increased or diminished as required; this arrange¬ 
ment enables the charge ot oil delivered to the vaporiser 
to he measured with con¬ 


siderable accuracy. Any 
surplus oil that Hows over 
the edge of the measurer 
is returned to the supply 
tank in base. The oil is 
delivered through an oil- 
inlet valve 0 V into a neck 
or passage connecting the 
vaporiser V with an air- 
inlet valve A, which is 
opened by means of a lever 
and cam at the commence¬ 
ment of the suction stroke, 
thus allowing a small quan¬ 
tity of air, together with 
the charge of oil, to enter 
the vaporiser. The vapor¬ 
ised oil is drawn into the 
cylinder, where it is mixed 
with a further supply of air 
which is admitted through 
an automatic air valve. The 
opening of the oil valve is 
regulated by a centrifugal 
governor &. 

The vaporiser and igni¬ 
tion tube I are heated by 
the lamp L, which is sup¬ 
plied with oil fiom the 
main pipe leading from 
the pump to the measurer; 
an air-vessel AF is at¬ 
tached to give a steady 
pressure and regular flow 
of oil at the lamp. During 
the trials the oil for sup¬ 
plying the lamp was fed 
by gravity from a small 
tank placed about 10 feet 
above the floor-level. 



Fig 1 94, —Verfual section tlvroaqh vttnot r 
of the Oil JJnymi, 



Fig 195 ,—Koiizoninf though aid 

of cijUuih r. 


^igH. 191 and 195. through end of 

oylmdiT and v(tj)ori8(r in the 
Otl-lSngm, 


y VaiwiiHinK elmmlx*! 
i> Vttwom 
%y Exhaust %aho. 

IV Inlet (an and \a- 
pom) \al\o 
ov Oil inlet \al\( 
o Oil inlet 
i OilmUtcofk 
c Diipcock 
A Air inlet 


All All-lU)l( 
ir tIol( Un igintioii 
itibi 

1 iMiition tnbo 
<♦ Govtiiioi 
w Wat (I ]a(kct 
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The “Cundall” engine seems to be very well constructed; it 
is compact, and appears to work very satisfactorily. 
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Cmidihons of Ti mis 

The engines 'were required to lun foi four horns on the first 
day at full declared biake-load This was tollowed on the second 



Fit; 1% ’—End eUiation 

' \ ipcnstr 
o\ Oil inlets ah e 
M OlutTAsurei 
A An inletAdl^e 


, paj tly in section, of the ‘ Cundall Oil Engine 
E Exhaust % ah c l Lamp 

x\ Air^esaeltOone steady flow i Ignition tube 
to oil suppljmg hmp p Oil pump 

Ap Air pipe oGoiomoi 


hours* run at half-load, afteiwaids by an hour’s 
light load trial, finally, each engine was run for a short time 
at Its maumum load This last teal was made in order to 
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ascertain the maximum power that could be developed on an 
emergency. 

Each engine was required to start cold, and the time taken to 
bring up to full load was ascertained. 

It was not considered essential that the engines should be 
fitted with indicator gear; several of the exhibitors, however, 
had provided suitable gear, and indicator diagrams were taken 
at regular intervals during the full-power trial. 

Each engine was fitted with a suitable rope brake. 

The speed and spring-balance readings were taken at regular 
and frequent intervals by a competent and trained staff. The 
spring-balances were all carefully tested and corrections made 
for any inaccuracy. The weights used for the dead-load on the 
brakes were also checked at the end of the trials. 

The quantity of oil consumed by each engine was ascertained 
by weighing on a machine that had been carefully calibrated. 

In all cases the weighings, measurements, readings, &c., were 
checked to prevent errors. 

Deseription of Ttials. 

The large engines exhibited by Messrs Crossley Brothers 
and The Campbell Gas-Engine Co. were each provided with a 
starting apparatus, consisting of a steel receiver filled with 
waste gases under pressure. These receivers are charged by 
making communication with the engine cylinder for a short 
time while the engine is working, thus allowing some of the 
gases at a high pressure to be stored up for future use. These 
starters were allowed to be used for the full-power trials; in 
the subsequent trials the engines were started by hand in the 
usual manner. 

The engines exhibited by The Campbell Gas-Engine Co., 
Messrs Stephenson & Co., Messrs Taugyes, Limited, and Messrs 
Bollock, Whyte, & Waddel, were provided with tanks or cis¬ 
terns from wliioli the oil flowed to engine by gravity. In the 
case of the engines supplied by Messrs Crossley Brothers, 
Messrs Blackstone & Co., and Messrs B. Cundall & Sous, the 
oil is contained in tanks forming the base of the engines. 

In the Crossley engine the oil (engine and lamp) was pumped 
direct from the tank in the base of the engine, a float gauge 
being fitted to indicate the level of oil in the tank, and the 
duration of the trial was determined by the time taken to con¬ 
sume a weighed quantity of oil. 

Messrs Blackstone & Co. had arranged to draw the engine oil 
from buckets, which were weighed at the b^inning and end of 
each trial; the oil for supplying the lamps was stored, in each 
case, under air pressure in small separate cylinders. 

VOL. XII. 2 c 
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In the Cundall engine a point gauge was used to indicate the 
level of oil in the tank ; at the conclusion of the trials oil was 
weighed into the tanks until the same level was attained as at 
the beginning. 

The trials took place on July 1st and 3rd, previous to the 
opening of the Show on July 4th. A special shed was provided, 
and each exhibitor had ample space allotted. 

A commencement was made about 11 A.M., July 1st; all the 
exhibitors were able to start, except Messrs E. Stephenson & Co. 
and Messrs E. Cundall & Sons. The latter firm was somewhat 
handicapped, as the engine originally intended for trial was not 
delivered by the railway company until too late to permit of its 
being erected in time to start with the rest, so permission was 
given to substitute another and smaller engine which was already 
on the ground. This alteration necessitated a somewhat later 
start, and the duration of the full-power trial was not quite so 
long as with the other engines. 

Messrs E. Stephenson & Co.’s engine had been erected with 
the cylinder projecting beyond the shed, and on account of the 
heavy rain prevailing during the first day of the trial it was 
found exceedingly difficult to start—in fact no satisfactory run 
was made until the second day. 

With the above exceptions all the engines started exceed¬ 
ingly well, and required very little manual effort to get them 
under way. 

The Campbell large engine slowed down for a few minutes 
during the full-power trial, owing to the cylinder lubricating 
gear being inadvertently thrown out of action by the indicator 
cord; afterwards the engine ran satisfactorily, considering that it 
had not previously been working for any length of time: the piston 
seemed to be a little tight in the cylinder. Messrs Stephenson’s 
engine was evidently in the experimental stage, and did not 
work as satisfactorily as expected; this fact probably accounts 
for the rather excessive oil consumption during the trials. 

With these two exceptions all the engines worked exceedingly 
well, and the combustion of the oil appeared to be practically 
complete; the exhaust from each engine was very clear even 
when running light. 

As a concluding test, each engine was required to be loaded 
up until its maximum power was developed with a constant 
speed, and run for about twenty minutes. 

There was no case of bearings heating during the trials. 

The engines were afterwards opened up in presence of the 
Committee for inspection, and all were found practically free 
from fouling of any description. 

The results of the various trials are given in the following 
tables:— ^ 
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Thermal Efficiency of Oil-Engines. 

In order to obtain a satisfactory knowledge as to the relative 
merit of the various oil-engines that were submitted for trial, 
it is necessary, in each case, to compare the actual work done 
by the engine with the heat supplied. The consumption of oil 
in each engine has been determined per brake or actual horse¬ 
power per hour, and the thermal or heat efficiency is here taken 
to represent the ratio of the actual work done by the engine at 
the brake in a given time—33,000 foot-pounds or 42‘63 heat 
units per minute—to the total heat supplied per minute by the 
complete combustion of the oil required to do that work, 
thus:— 


Thermal efficiency (actual) = 


Work done per minute (42*63 heat units). 
Heat supplied per B.H.P. per minute. 


Note —One horse-power=33,000 foot-pounds per minute. 

11 II =42*63 heat units n n 
One British heat unit is here taken as being equivalent to 774 foot¬ 
pounds. 

A British thermal or heat unit is the quantity of heat required to raise 
the temperature of 1 lb. of water 1"^ Fahr. 


As already mentioned, only two descriptions of oil were 
used — viz., “Eoyal Daylight'’ (specific gravity *800) and 
“ Eussolene ” (specific gravity -825). Through the courtesy of 
Mr Chas. J. Wilson, F.I.C., 14 Old Queen Street, Westminster, 
London, who has had a very considerable experience in the 
testing of petroleum, &c., it has been possible to obtain the 
calorific or heat values of oils similar in composition and specific 
gravity to the above, as deduced from numerous samples ex¬ 
amined from time to time by Mr Wilson. It is, of course, 
possible that any particular sample used during the trials might 
be slightly different, but it is not likely that there is any serious 
discrepancy, as these oils are, as a rule, fairly constant in com¬ 
position. 

Calorific value 

Dcsoriptlon of oil. Specific gravity. per pound. 

mat amts. 

‘‘Eoyal Daylight” . . -800 . . 18,720 

“ RiKHolene ” . . , *825 . . 18,630 


That is, 18,720 heat units would be developed by the complete 
combustion of 1 lb. of “ Eoyal Daylight ” oil. 

The following actual example, taken from the results of the 
full-power trial of Messrs Orossley Brothers’ engine, will indicate 
the n^ethod of the thcrr^al efficiency ^i 
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Total oil used per B.H.P. niinute=-0133 lb. 

Heat supplied per B.H.P. per minute | ^347 units. 

Thermal efficiency (actual) =T73 or 17*3 per cent. 

This particular engine, as tested, was therefore capable of con¬ 
verting 17*3 per cent of the heat produced by the combustion of 
the oil into actual work at the brake; the above result is really 
a very good performance. 

In the following table the different engines have been arranged 
in order of merit of thermal efficiency:— 


Exhibitor. 

Declaied biake 
horse-power. 

Brake hor-se-power 
developed on 
full-powei trial. 

Total oil used 
per B.H.P. 
per hour, lb. 

Heat units sup¬ 
plied per B.H.P. 
l>er minute. 

Thermal efficiency 
(per cent). 

Messrs Blackstoue & Co. 

14 

12-6 

■746 

231 

18-5 

It Crossley Brothers 

16 

15-6 

•793 

247 

17*3 

11 Tangyes, Ltd. . 

lys 

18-06 

•806 

250 

17*1 

It Blaokstone & Co. 

5 

5-21 

•833 

259 

16-5 

It Blackstone & Co. 

8 

8-13 

•836 

260 

16-5 

It K CundaU & Sons . . ^ 

8 

8-77 

•962 

300 

14-2 

The Oamphen Gas-Engine Co. 

13 

13-87 

1-060 

329 

12-9 

Messrs Pollock, Whyte, & Waddel 

10 

10-64 

1-150 

358 

11-9 

The CampbeU Gas-Engine Co. 

20 

18-93 

1-200 

372 

11-6 

Messrs B. Stephenson & Co. . 

5 

3-14 

1*680 

508 

8*4 


The above results are probably about three times the thermal 
efficiency of a good steam-engine and boiler of equal power, and 
indicate that the majority of the engines worked exceedingly well 
and economically. 

E. Stanfield, Engineer, 

Jonathan Middleton, ^ 

George R. Glen dinning, ( Memhers of 
John M'Hutcheon Dobbie, T Committee, 
John Speir, ; 
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TRIAL OF MAKURK-DISTKIDITTOIIS. 

An exhibition of manure-distributors at work was held by the 
Society on Friday, 15th September, on a field on the farm of 
Granton Mains, Edinburgh, kindly granted for the occasion by 
the tenant, Mr E. B. Macdonald. 

Twelve machines were entered as follows, viz.:— 

No. 1. Messrs Auehinachie & Simpson, Keith, Banffshire. “The 
Jubilee” broadcast manure-distributor, right and left screw stirring disc 
delivery motion, sowing 9 feet wide. Price ^12, 12s. 

Nos. 2 and 3, Messrs Alexander Jack & Sons, May bole, Ayrshire. (2) 
Combined drill and broadcast distributor, with chain delivery, sowing 8 
feet wide. Price ^16, 10a. (3) Combined drill and broadcast distributor, 
with disc delivery. Price £IG, 16s. 

No. 4, Messrs Macdonald Brothers, Portsoy, Banffshire, per Messrs A. 
& J. Main, Edinburgh. “ Triiunph ” broadcast manure-distributor, with 
rotatory shaft, sowing 9 feet wide. Price ^12. 

No. 5. Messrs Milne & Macdonald, Lockerbie. Broadcast distributor, 
with delivery shaft, sowing a width of about 6 feet. Price ^12. 

Nos. 6 and 7. Messrs Ben. Reid & Co., Aberdeen. (6) Broadcast distri¬ 
butor, w’ith chain delivery, sowing 8 feet wide. Price £16,10s, (7) Three- 
row distributor. Price £14. 

No. 8. Messrs Sargeant & Co., Limited, Northampton. “ Revolution ” 
distributor, sowing a width of about 7 feet. Price £20, 

No. 9. Messrs T. Sherriff & Co., West Barns, Dunbar. Drill or broad¬ 
cast distributor, with chain delivery, sowing a width of 9 feet, or four drills 
27 inches wide. Price £14. 

No. 10. Mr T. Turnbull, Dumfries. Drill or broadcast distributor 
(Davidson’s Patent), delivery by rotating arms, sowing a 'width of about 
14 feet. Price £16. 

No. 11. Messrs J. & R. Wallace, Castle-Douglas. Combined drill and 
broadcast distributor, disc delivery, sowing a width of about 15 feet. Price 
£l(i 

No. 12. Messrs R. Wallace & Son, Whitletts, Ayr. Combined triple 
drill and broadcast distributor, disc delivery, sowing a width of about 15 
feet. Price iT6. 

The field on which the trial was held was well suited for the 
purpose. A crop of potatoes had just been lifted from it. The 
land had been stirred with the cultivator; about one-third of it 
was harrowed and rolled, and the remainder merely harrowed. 
The ground was marked off into plots of about half an acre for 
each machine, so that each machine was worked on both rolled 
and unrolled land. Strips of canvas were laid down on each 
plot to show more clearly the distribution of the dark-coloured 
manures. 

The manures used in the trials were as follows—^viz.: (1) 
basic slag, sown at the rate of 6 owt. per acre; (2) bone-meal, 
sown at the same rate; (3) compound manure, consisting of 
superphosphate, kainit, and common salt (to represent sulphate 
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of ammonia), sown at same rate; (4) superphosphate, sown at 
same rate; (5) common salt (to represent nitrate of soda), sown 
at the rate of about 2 cwt. per acre; and (6) dissolved bones, 
sown at the rate of 5 cwt. per acre. 

Unfortunately the weather during the day of the trial was 
exceedingly inclement. A strong wind blew across the field 
the entire day, and rain fell almost constantly, at times very 
heavily. The trial was thus carried through under disagreeable 
and untoward circumstances. The proceedings were watched 
with much interest by a good many farmers, but the attendance 
would no doubt have been much larger had the weather been 
more favourable. 

With the view of providing a severe test, the dissolved bones 
were supplied in a soft, clammy, lumpy condition. All the 
other manures were supplied in fairly dry condition, but by 
the continuous rain they were moistened somewhat during the 
trial. The condition of the manures, therefore, combined with 
the wind and rain to provide an exceptionally severe ordeal 
for the machines. 

In view of these untoward circumstances it is not surprising 
that in several instances the work was done in an unsatisfactory 
manner. In the strong wind, which blew across the field, the 
disc-delivery machines were placed at a great disadvantage, and 
as a rule were not successful. It was found difficult to deter¬ 
mine the width they were sowing; but it could be seen that 
fine material, such as basic slag, was sown over a narrower 
surface than coarser material, sucla as bone-meal and salt. With 
the compound manure some of these disc-delivery machines 
did good work; and they are much easier cleaned, less com¬ 
plicated, and less liable to choke than the machines with the 
chain or shaft delivery. In calm weather the best of the disc 
machines might be expected to do good work with all the 
ordinary manures. 

As might have been expected with the strong wind, the best 
work was done by the machines with chain-ancl-shaft delivery. 
The chain delivery had the advantage all over, and it was 
unquestionably improved by the assistance of a stirring shaft 
moving above the chain, as in Hos* 2 and 6. Distribution by 
shaft alone, as in If os. 1 and 4, was scarcely equal to that by 
chain alone (No. 9), and was markedly inferior to the work 
done by chain and shaft combined (Nos, 2 and 6). With the 
dry manures the shaft worked fairly well, but was not a success 
with the soft materials. The shaft arrangement in No. 5 
worked, on the whole, fairly well, especially with salt, bone- 
meal, and the compound manure. No. 8 is too complicated in 
its construction, and too costly; but it distributed the soft 
clammy manures efficiently, Messrs Sargeaut & Oo, had % 
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second machine on the ground. It was not entered in the 
catalogue, but was included in the trial. It is an ingenious 
machine, well adapted for dry manures, but not suited for soft 
materials. It did specially good work with basic slag. No. 9 
distributed the salt well, but was only fairly satisfactory with 
the other materials. No. 10 was not successful, the strong 
wind being much against its method of distribution. Nos. 11 
and 12 are simple, easily worked machines, which would, no 
doubt, do very good work in calm weather. 

In no case was more than one horse required for the working 
of the machine. 

Taking the machines in the order of the catalogue, the most 
satisfactory work was, on the whole, done by Nos. 2, 6,11, and 
12. No. 6 succeeded fairly well with all the materials tried; 
but, as in the case of nearly all the machines, the price seems 
high. Even with the best of the machines the distribution was 
not so regular as is desired by farmers, and this applies to all 
systems of delivery. All things considered, however, the trial 
was successful from a practical point of view, and may be 
calculated to interest agriculturists and to stimulate manu¬ 
facturers in the further improvement of their machines. 

Jonathan Middleton. John Wilson. 

Geouoe E. Glendtnning. James Biggah. 

James Hope. E. Stanfield. 
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PREMIUMS AWARDED BY THE SOCIETY 
IN 1899. 


Professor J. COfiSAR EWART, Edinbargh, Tor Zebni and Zebra Hybrids 
and Experiments in Stock-breeding—Large Gold Medal. 


EDINBURGH SHOW 

J/th, 6th, 6th, and 7th July 1899 

Abbreviations. —V., Very Highly Comimnded* H., Highly Commended, 
C., Commended, 


CATTLE 

SHORTHORN. 

PRINCE OF WALES GOLD MEDAL for best Shwtiwrn, 

No, 6. Alex. M. Gordon of Newton, Insch, Corner Stone (68,406). 

The Tweeddcde Gold Medal, raiue £$0,for best Shorthorn Bull, 

No. 6. Alex. M. Gordon of Newton, Insch, “Corner Stone” (68,406). 

Breeder of best Bull of my age m Classes 1, 2, md 3—Silver Medal. 

No. 6. Alex. M. Gordon of Newton, Insch. 

CiiASS 1. BULL, calved before 1897.—Premiums, £15, £10, £5, and £3. 

1st. No. 6. Alex. M. Gordon of Newton, Insch, “ Corner Stone ” (68,406). 

2nd. No. 5. Sir John Gilmour of Lundin and Montrave, Bart,, Loven, “ Brave 
Archer” (70,018). 

3rd. No. 21. H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, K.G., Sandringham, Norfolk, “Stepha- 
nos ” (71,688). ^ 

4th. No. 11. Messrs Law, Mains of Sanquhar, Forres, “ Christmas Cup ” (70,155). 

A. Mitchell, Auchuagathle, Whitelioiise, Aberdeen, “ Nobility,” 
No. 10. George I^rrison, Gainford Hall, Barlington, “ Lieutenant ” (72,835). 
No. 1. William Bell, Ratoheugh, Alnwick, “ Baron Alnwick ” (66,918). 

No. 3. F. W. Christie, Dairsie Mains, Oupar-Pife, “Moonlight.” 

No. 13. Wm. T. Malcolm, Dunmore Home Farm, by Larbert, “Marksman” 

C. No. 16. J. & A. Milne, Nether Calm Mill, Muclialls, “ Murillo ” (71,054). 

Class 2. BULL, calved in 1897.—Premiums, £15, £10, £5, and £3. 

1st. No. George Harrison, Gainford Hall, Darlington, “ Count Beauty ” (72 267) 
2nd. No. 39. Her^M^sty The Queen, Royal Shaw Farm, Windsor, “MaWess ” 

S®* to Taylor, KtUvie Farm, Carnoustie, “Merry Merlin” (73,068) 

gh. No. 38. Lord Polwarth, Mertoun, St Boswells, “Mosstrooper.” 

S’ Stoneytown, Keith, “ Pride of Fame ” (73,288). 

P' So tS* w “Mountain Hero” (73,114). 

C. No. 25. TuUyhogue, Co. Tyrone, Ireland, 


H. 

C. 

C. 

C. 
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C. No. 26. J. Maxtono Graham, Battlehy, Bedgorton, “ Prince of Masters ” 
(73,306). 

C, No. 30. Messrs Law, Mains of Sanquhar, Forres, N.B., Diamond Jubilee” 
(72,341). 

Class 3. BULL, calved in 1898.—Premiums, <£12, £8, 94, and £2. 

1st. No. 56. Her Majesty The Queen, Iloyal Shaw Farm, Windsor, “Eoyal Duke.” 
2nd. No. 48. James Durno, Jackston, liothienorman, Pride of Collynie.” 

3rd. No. 49. George Harrison, Gainiord Hall, Darlington, “ Favourite of Sanquhar.” 
4th. No. 58. C. Home Graham Stirling of Strowan, Crieff, Bright Star.” 

Y. No. 50. James M‘William, Stoneytown, Keith, “Sir Walter.” 

H. No. 65. George H. Procter, Flass House, Durham, “Fairy Beau.” 

0. No. 52. Colonel Munro, Mains of Murthly, Aberfeldy, Perthshire, “Sirdar.” 
C. No. 57. A. Robertson, Ballechin, Ballinluig, “ Newton Stone.” 

0. No. 59. C. Home Graham Stirling of Strowan, Crieff, “ Strowan Butterfly 
VIII.” 

Hesi Female of any age in Classes 4, 5, and 6—£20, given by the Shorthoni Society. 
No. 107. Her Majesty The Queen, Royal Shaw Farm, Windsor, “ Cicely.” 

Class 4. COW, of any age.—Premiums, £12, £8, £4, and £2. 

1st. No. 64. George Harrison, Gainford Hall, Darlington, “ Welcome.” 

2nd. No. 62. Mrs A. H. Browne, Callaly Castle, Whittingham, R.S.O., Northumber¬ 
land, “ Callaly Jean.” 

3rd. No. 61. William Bell, Ratcheugh, Alnwick, “ Lady Clara 3rd.” 

4th. No. 71. Colonel Munro, Mains of Murthly, Aberfeldy, Perthshire, “ May 
Blossom 3rd.” 

V. No. 72. Lord Polwarth, Mertoun, St Boswells, “ Lady Beatnce.” 

H. No. 66. George Longmore, Rettie, Banff, “ Queen of Hearts.” 

C. No. 65. George Xnglis, Newmore, Inverj^rdon, “Violet,” 

Class 5. HEIFER, calved in 1897.—Premiums, £10, £5, £3, and £2. 

1st. No. 74. C. M. Cameron, Balnakyle, Mxmlochy, Ross-shire, “Lady 17th.” 

2n<l. No, 78. William Heaton, Lostock, Bolton, Lancashire, “ Daisy 4th.” 

3r<l. No. 77. George Harrison, Gainford Hall, Darlington, “Fairy Queen.” 

4th. No. 76. Josei)h Harris, Calthwaite Hall, Carlisle, “Empress 12th.” 

V. No. 73. William Bell, Ratcheugh, Alnwick, “ Comely,” 

H. No. 84. A. Robertson, Ballechin, Ballinluig, “ Tulip Blossom.” 

C. No. 79. John Hill, Langside, Kennoway, “Bridesmaid.” 

C. No. 81. Messrs Law, Mains of Sanquhar, Forres, “ Actress 5th.” 

Class 6. HEIFER, calved in 1898.—Premiums, £10, £5, £3, and £2. 

1st. No. 107. Her Majesty The Queen, Iloyal Shaw Farm, Windsor, “Cicely.” 

2nd. No. 110. Robert Taylor, Pitlivio Fanii, Carnoustie, “Princess of Pitlivie.” 

3rd. No. 97. George Harrison, Gainford Hall, Darlington, “ Welfare.” 

4th. No. 96. George Harrison, Gainford Hall, Darlington, “Sweet Adelaide.” 

V. No. 111. Robert Taylor, Pitlivie Farm, Carnoustie, “Maggie Undine 9th.” 
n. No. 100. George Longmore, Rettie, Banff, “Pavonia.” 

C. No. 93. Sir John Gilmour of Lundin and Montrave, Bart., Leven, “Annie 
Wenlock.” 

C. No. 108. A. Robertson, Ballechin, Ballinluig, “Juno.” 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 

FRINGE OF WALES COLE MEDAL for lest Alerdeen-Angus Animal. 

No. 126. Geo. Smith Grant, Auohorachan, Glenlivet, Ballindalloch, Bull, “Eques¬ 
trian” (9953). 

Best Bull of (my age m Classes 7, 8, tmd 9—Ballindalloch Challenge Cup, value £50, 
given by the late Mr Maepherson Grant of Drumduan. 

No. 116. Sir George Maepherson Grant, Bart., The Castle, Ballindalloch, “Prince 
Ito” (12,869). 
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Breeder of the Winner qf the Ballindalloch Glitdlenge U«;j-~Silver Motlal. 

Sir George Macplierson Grant, Bart. 

Breeder of best BuU of any age in Classes 7, 8, and 9—-Silver Modal. 

No. 115. Sir George MacpliersoiL Grant, Bart., The Castle, Balliudalloch. 

Best Animal of the Breed in Classes 7, 8, and 9—Cliampion Gold Medal, 
given by the Polled Cattle Society. 

No. 115, Sir George Macpherson Grant, Bart., The Castle, Ballindalloch, “Prince 
Ito” (12,869). 


1st. No. 115. 

2Qd. No. 121. 

3rd. No. 116. 

4th. No. 117. 

V. No. 114. 
H. No. 119. 

C. No. 120. 

C. No. 124. 


Class 7. BULL, calved before 1st December 1896.— 
Premiums, £15, £10, £6, and £3. 


Sir George Macpherson Grant, Bart., The Castle, Ballindalloch, 
“ Prince Ito” (12,869). 

Colonel P. Morison of Bognie, Mountblairy, Turriff, “Eunotus” 


(13,399). 

Geo. Smith Grant, Auchorachan, Glenlivet, Ballindalloch, “ 


Quintus 


M 2nd” (13,888). 

Thomas F. Inkson, Kinermony, Aberlour, Strathspey, “Jim of 
Morlich” (13,531). 

Edward Coey, Droagh Farm, Larne, “Baron Inca” (13,160). 
Alexander McLaren, Auchnaguie, Tullymet, Ballinluig, “Delamere” 
(13,305). 

Sir Robert D. Moncreiffe of Moncreiffe, Bart., Bridge of Earn, 
“Clansman of Fordie” (12,363). 

Clement Stephenson, Sand^ord Villa, Newcastle on-Tyne, “Best 
Man of Benton ” (13,173). 


Class 8. BULL, calved on or after 1st December 1896.-- 
Premiums, £15, £10, £5, and £3. 

1st. No. 127. William Shaw Adamson, Careston Castle, Brechin, “Diaz” (14,272). 
2ud. No. 131. The Earl of Rosebery, E.G., Dalmeny Park, Edinburgh, “Plutocrat 
of Dalmeny” (14,800). 

3rd. No. 132. Archibald Whyte, Inverquharity, Kirriemuir, N.B., “ Rover of 
Laughton ” (14,942). 

4th. No. 130. Her Majesty The Queen, Abergeldie Mains, Ballater, “Juryman of 
Whitelums.” 

V. No. 128. Sir Thomas D. Gibson-Carmichael, Bart., M.P,, of Castle Craig, 
Dolphinton, “Ganymede of Ballindalloch” (14,428). 

H. No. 129. Charles Edward Hunter, Selaby, Gainford, “Crowbar” (14,233). 


Class 9. BULL, calved on or after 1st December 1897.— 

Premiums, £12, £8, £4, and £2. 

1st. No. 140. Hugh Wilson, Milton of Noth, Rhynie, Aberdeenshire, “ Ilougist of 
Pitpointie” (16,536). 

2ud. No. 13A SirT. D. Gibson-Carmichaelof Castle Craig, Bart., M.P., Dolpliinton, 
“Burnatum” (15,248). 

3rd. No. 135. Donald M. Macrae, Stenhouse, Thornhill, Dumfries, “Roving Lad” 

(16,011). . . , b 

4th. No. 138. Her M^'esty The Queen, Abergeldie Mains, Ballater, “Baron Ker- 
rera” (16,161). » ^ » » 

V. No. 136. Arthur J. Owen, Shanvaghey, BallacoUa, Queen’s County, “Ninety- 
eight” (15,803). 

H. No. 133. Robert Forbes, Woodhead, Kinloss, Forres, “ Interdick ” (16,660). 

C. No. 137. Arthur J. Owen, Shanvaghey, BaUacolla, Queen’s County, “Mellibus 
3rd” (16,741). 

Best Cow of any age in Class 10—Ballindalloch Challenge Cup, value £60, 
given by the late Mr Macpherson Grant of Drumduan. 

No. 168. Thomas Smith, Powrie, Dundee, “ Petalite” (22,270). 

Breeder of the Winner of the Ballindalloch Chcdlmge Silver Medal. 

Alexander Simpson, Kirkside, Banff. 
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Class 10. COW, of any age,—Premiums, £12, £8, £4, and £2. 

Ist. No. 153. Thomas Smith, Powrie, Dundee, “ Petaliie” (22,270). 

2nd. No. 151. Mrs Cambridge Grubb, Killneton House, Uiinmuiry, (’o. Antrim, 
May Empress ” (24,445). 

3rd. No. 156. Clement Ste]))ienson, Samlyford Villa, Newcastle-on-Tyne, “ Elite of 
Benton” (24,772). 

4th, No. 148. Sir George Maepherson Grant, Bart., The Castle, Ballindalloch, 
“Elixir” ?21,809). 

V. No. 157. George Willsher, Pitpointie, Auchterhouse, Dundee, “Black Vic¬ 
toria” (23,461). 

H. No. 147. Sir T. D. Gibson-Carmiohael of Castle Craig, Bart., M.P., Dolphinton, 
“ Pride of Knocknowes ” (22,945). 

C. No. 145. Robert Forbes, Woodhead, Kinloss, Forres, “ Quality of Kinloss ” 
(25,394). 

C. No. 149. Sir George Maepherson Grant, Bart., The Castle, Ballindalloch, 
“ Gardenia ” (22,997). 

C. No. 150. Sir George Maepherson Grant, Bart., Tlie Castle, Ballindalloch, 
“Mantua of Ballindalloch” (23,002). 

C. No. 152. Her Majesty The Queen, Abergehlie Mains, Ballater, “ Princess Irene 
6th ”(22,686). 

0. No. 168. George Willsher, Pitpointie, Auchterhouse, Dundee, “ Princess 
Favouia” (22,746). 

Class 11. HEIFER, calved on or after Ist December 1896.— 

Premiums, £10, £5, £3, and £2. 

1st. No. 166. Clement Stephenson, Sandyford Villa, Newcastle-on-Tyne, “ Jipsey 
of Benton 4th” (26,125). 

2nd. No. 164. Clement Stephenson, Sandyford Villa, Newcastle-on-Tyne, “Jipsey 
of Benton 3rd ” (26,124). 

3rd. No. 163. George A. Ross, Rhynie, Feam, “Gazelle of Rhynie ” (25^092). 

4th. No. 162. James M^Kelvie, Hatton House, Kirkuewton, Mid-Lothian, “Erica 
Essence ” (26,171). 

V. No. 160. W. S. Ferguson, Kinochtry, Coupar-Angus, “Pet Mina” (25,862). 

H. No. 169. W. S. Ferguson, Kinochtry, Coupar-Angus, “Juniper Jam” (25,359), 

Class 12. HEIFER, calved on or after 1st December 1897.— 

Premiums, £10, £5, £3, and £2. 

1st. No. 179. The Earl of Strathmore, Glamis Castle, Glamis, “Aquilegia.” 

2ud. No. 173. The Earl of Rosebery, K.G., Dalmeny Park, Edinburgh, “Abbess 3rd 
of Kippeudavie ” (27,609). 

3rd, No. 166. George Bruce, Tochineal, Cullen, “Blossom of Tocliineal.” 

4th. No. 177. Clement Stephenson, Sandyford Villa, Newcastle-on-Tyne, “ Pride 
13th of Kippeudavie ” (27,613). 

V. No. 174. Thomas Smith, Powrie, Dundee, “ Witch of Endor 36th ” (27,544). 

H. No. 160. Sir George Maepherson Grant, Bart., The Castle, Bailindalloch, 
“Ellipsis.” 

(J. No. 168. Sir T. D, Gibson-Carmichaol of Castle Craig, Bart., M.P., Dolphinton, 
“Sherbet” (26,875). 

C. No. 175, Thomas Smith, Pmvrie, Dundee, “ Prunella of Powrie 2iid ” (27,640). 

0, No, 180. The Earl of Strathmore, Glamis Castle, Glamis, “Eurydice.” 


GALLOWAY. 

PRINGJS OF WALES GOLD MEDAL for heat GaUovmy. 

No. 203. Sir Robert Jardine of Castlemilk, Bart., Lockerbie, “Nancy Lee 2nd of 
Castlemilk” (14,678). 

Best Bull in Glaasea 13,14, and 15—£10,10s., given by the 
Galloway Cattle Society. 

No. 185. Sir Robert Jardine of Castlemilk, Bart., Lockerbie, “ Druid of Castlemilk ” 
(6159). 

Breeder cf heat BtUl of my aye m Claaaea 18, 14, and 15—Silver Medal. 

No. 185. Sir Robert Jardine of Castlemilk, Bart., Lockerbie. 
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Class 13. BULL, calved before 1897.—Premiums, £15, £10, £5, and £3. 

1st. No. 185. Sir Robert Jardine of Castlemilk, Bart., Lockerbie, “ Duiid of Oastlc- 
milk” (6159). 

2iid. No. 184. Chris. Graham, HarelawhiU, Canonbie, “Minotaur" (6620). 

3rd. No. 186. Wm. Parkin-Moore, Whitehall, Mealsgate, Cumboilan<l, “Nonpareil 
ofCastlemUk” (6163). 

Class 14. BULL, calved in 1897.—Premiums, £15, £10, £5, and £3. 

1st. No. 189. John Cunningham, Durham Hill, Dalbeattie, “Black Pi nice of 
Durham Hill” (6846). 

2nd. No. 191. Robert Jefferson, Rothersyke, Egremont, Cumberland, “Jul)ilee 
Gift" (6856). 

3rd. No. 190. Thomas Graham, Beaumont, Dumfries, “ Master Stanley 2nd ” (6817). 

Class 15. BULL, calved in 1898.—Premiums, £12, £8, £4, and £2. 

1st. No. 197. Wm. Parkm-Moore, Whitehall, Mealsgate, Cumborlan<l, “ MacDouglas 
of Whitehall" (7070). 

2nd. No. 194. John Common, Cros&dykes, Lockerbie, “Grace Royal" (7123). 

3rd. No. 195. Chns. Graham, Skipmyre, Lochmaben, “Greater Scott” (7119). 

4th. No. 193. Thomas Biggar & Sons, Chapelton, Dalbeattie, “ Charlie Boy " (7075). 

Best F&mate in Classes 16, 17, and 18—£10, 10s., given by the 
Galloway Cattle Society. 

No. 203. Sir Robert Jardine of Castlemilk, Bart., Lockerbie, “Nancy Lee 2nd of 
CastlemUk" (14,678). 

Class 16. COW, of any age.—Premiums, £12, £8, £4, and £2. 

1st. No. 203. Sir Robert Jardine of Castlemilk, Bart., Lockerbie, Nancy Lee 2nd 
of Castlemilk” a4,678). 

2nd. No. 199. Thomas Biggar & Sons, Chapelton, Dalbeattie, “ Braw Lady of Harc- 
lawhill”Tl3,030). 

3rd. No. 200. John Cunningham, Durham Hill, Dalbeattie, “Louisa of Durham 
Hill” (14,355). 

4th. No. 201. John Cunningham, Durham Hill, Dalbeattie, “Louisa 2ud of Dur¬ 
ham Hill” (14,925). 

H. No. 202. Sir Robert Jardine of Castlemilk, Bart., Lockerbie, “ Scottish Queen 
2nd of Castlemilk” (14,284). 

C. No. 204. Robert Jefferson, Rothersyke, Egremont, Cumberland, “ Gaiety of 
Whitehall” (14,305). 


Class 17. HEIFER, calved in 1897.—Premiums, £10, £5, £3, and £2. 

l«5t. No. 206. John Cunningham, Durham Hill, Dalbeattie, “Maggie Tjauder2nd 
ot Durhamhill” (15,140). 

2nd. No. 209. Sir Robert Jardine of Castlemilk, Bart., Lockerbie, “ Cricket of 
Castlemilk” (15,022). 

8rd. No. 210. Sir Robert Jardine of Castlemilk, Bart., Lockerbie, “ Nancy Loe 3rd 
of Castlemilk ”(15,019). 

4th. No. 207. Colonel Dudgeon of Cargen, Dumfries, “Beauty 2nd.” 


Class 18. HEIFER, calved in 1898.—Premiums, £10, £5, £3, and £2. 

1st. No. 216. Robert T, Scott, Drumhumphry, Corsock, Dalbeattie, “Bell 13tb of 
Drumhumphry ” (15,540). 

2nd. No. 212. Colonel Dudgeon of Careen, Dumfries. “Hannah XXIV.” 

3rd. No. 220. Sir John Swinburne, Bart., Capheaton, Newcastle - upon - Tyne, 
“ Scottish Queen Srd ” (15,750). 

4th. No. 221. James Wilson, Tundergarth Mains, Lockerbie, “Tidy 2nd” (15,776). 

V. No. 218. H. G. Murray Stewart of CaUy, Gatehouse, “ Maggie 10th of Silly ” 
(15,662). 

H. No. 214. Sir Robext Jardine of Castlemilk, Bart., Lockerbie, “Grizel of 
Castlemilk ”(15,408). 

C. No. 215. William Parkin-Moore, Whitehall, Mealsgate, Oumherland, “ Pearl 
and of WhitdiaU" (16,412). 
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HIGULAND. 

PRINCE OF WALES GOLD MEDAL for best Highland Animal 

No. 222, The Diiko of Atholl, K.T., Blair Oastle, Blau Atlioll, '‘C.ilum Riabhacli IL 
of Atholl” (1325). 

Breeder of best Bull of am/y age in Classes 19, 20, and 21—Silver Medal. 

No. 222. The Duke of Atholl, K.T., Blair Castle, Blair Atholl. 

Class 19. BULL, calved before 1897.—Premiums, £15, £10, £5, and £3. 

l&t. No. 222. The Duke of Atholl, K.T., Blair Castle, Blair Atholl, Caluin Ria- 
hhath IL of Atholl” (1325). 

2nd. No. 228. Thomas Valentine Smith, Ardtornish, Morvein, R.S.O., Victor 
XVI ” (1427). 

3rd. No. 229. Reiiresentatives of the late John Stewart of Bnsay, Obhe, “Rhii-na- 
ScarlDh” (1410). 

4Th. No. 223. Lord Malcolm of Poltalloch, Lochgilphead, “ Balach-a-Ghlmne-So ” 
(1191). 

V. No. 225. Alexander Macdonald of Balranold, Edoiiwood House, Springdeld, 
Pile, *'Gille Molach” (1242). 

H. No. 227. Sir A. J. Campbell Orde of Kilmory, Bart., Lochgilphead, *‘Doch- 
four” (1222), 

0. No. 224. P. Morgan, Glengorm, Tobermory, Mull, “Graitlheain.” 

Class 20. BULL, calved m 1897.—Premiums, £15, £10, £5, and £3. 

1 st. No. 233. Donald Graham, Anthrey Castle, Bridge of Allan, * ‘ Muc-a-Mhuillich. ” 

2nd. No. 234. A. D. & D. 3il‘Gregor, Kinlochnioidart, Port William, “Iain of 
Ardanaiseig” (1384). 

3rd. No. 237. The Earl of Southesk, K.T., Kinnaird Castle, Brechin, “Damley” 
(1840). 

4th. No. 231. John Stirling Ainswoith, Ardanaiseig, Kilohrenan, “Tailceanach of 
Ardanaiseig” (1423). 

V. No, 238. John Stewart, Bochastle, Callander, “Gille Ruadh.” 

H. No. 235. B. G. Walker Morison, Falfield, Cupar-Pife, “ larla Falfield.” 

C. No. 232. Marquis of Breadalbane, K,G., Tayniouth Castle, Aberfeldy, 
“Norman.” 


Class 21. BULL, calved in 1898.—Premiums, £12, £8, £4, and £2. 


Ist. No. 241. 
2nd. No. 246. 
3rd. No. 243. 
4th. No 245. 


The Duke of Atholl, K.T., Blair Castlo, Blair Atholl, “ Calum Buidhe 
of Atholl.” 

The E.irl oi Southesk, K.T., Kinnaird Castle, Brechin, “Peicy” 
(1407). 

John R, M. Macdonald of Largie, Laigie Castle, Tayiuloan, “ Raoglial 
Rubhach’naLaragaidh.” 

Tlioinas Valentine Smith, Ardtornish, Morvern, R.S.O., “Valentine 
XVI.” 


V. 

II. 

0 . 


No. 240. John Stirling Ainsworth, Ardanaiseig, Kilohrenan, “An’ Seigeau II.” 
No, 242. W. Dawson, Tormore, A<lvie, Strathspey, “Tlio Duke.” 

No. 244. Thomas Valentine Smith, Ardtormsh, Morvern, R.»S.O,, “ Valentiu^e 
XV.” 


Class 22. COW, of any age.—Premiums, £12, £8, £4, and £2. 

Ist. No. 262. Thomas Valentine Smith of Ardtornish, Morvern, R.S.O., “ Sgiathach 
XVI.” (4223). 

2nd. No. 251. George Bullough, Isle of Rum, Ohan, “Rhouma” (3928). 

8rd. No. 261. Thomas Valentine Smith of Ardtornish, Morvern, RS.O., “Sgiathach 
XV.” (8809). 

4th. No. 248. The Duke of Atholl, K.T., Blair Castle, Blair Atholl, “Donnas 
Riahhach HI.” (2552). 

V. No. 260. Thomas Valentine Smith of Ardtormsh, Morvern, R.S.O., “Mairi 
Buidhe IV.” (8801). 

H. No. 249. John S. Blair, Melfort, Kilmelford, “ Maggie of Melfort ” (3493). 

C. No. 257. Lord Malcolm of Poltalloch, Loch^phead, “A* Bhanarach.” 

VOL. XII. 2 D 
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Class 23. HEIFER, calved in 1896.~Premiums, £10, £5, £3, and £2. 

Ifat. No. 265. The Duke of Atholl, K.T., Blair Cafitle, Blair Atholl, ‘ * Mairi Bliuidhc 
ofAtholl.” 

2nd. No. 266. The Duke ofAtholl, K.T., Blair Castle, Blair Atholl, “ Beauty TV. of 
Atholl.” 

3rd. No. 276, The Earl of Southe'ik, J81.T., Kiwnaird Castle, Brechin, “ Lady Clare ” 

4th. No. 270. william Macgillivray, Garbole, Tomatin. 

V. No. 273. Thomas Valentine Smith, Ardtomish, Morvern, R.S.O., “Sgiathach 
XXT.” (4228). 

H. No. 275. The Earl of Southesk, K.T., Kinnaird Castle, Brechin, “Cassandra” 
(3813). 

C. No. 264. John Stirling Ainsworth, Ardanaiseig, Kilchrenan, “ Bheadarrach TIT. 
of Ardanaiseig.” 

Class 24. HEIFER, calved in 1897.—Premiums, £10, £5, £3, and £2. 

1st. No. 290. Thomas Valentine Smith, Ardtomish, Morvern, R.S.O., “Sgiathach 
XXIV.” 

2nd. No. 291, Thomas Valentine Smith, Ardtomish, Morvern, R.S.O., “Cruinnoaff 
VI. of Ardtomish.” 

3rd. No. 293. The Earl of Southesk, K.T., Kinnaird Castle, Brechin, “ Lady Doris ” 

» . 

swart, Bochastle, Callander, “ Proiseag Riahhach HI.” 

V. No. 279. of Breadalbane, K.G., Taymouth Castle, Aberfoldy, “Myzie 

H. No. 294. John Stewart, Bochastle, Callander, “ Annag Riabhach.” 

C. No. 287. William Dalziel Mackenzie of Parr, Farr House, Daviot, Invemess, 
“BhanRuadh of Parr ”(4106). » > , 

Class 25. BULLOCKS, over two and not exceeding three years old, both sire and 
dam to be entered in the Highland Herd-Book.--Preuiiums, £10,10s., and £5, 5s. 
Given by Sir William Ogilvy-Dalgleish, Bart. 

1st. No. 297. Sir William Ogilvy-Dalgleish of Errol, Bart., Perthshire. 

2nd. No. 296. Sir William Ogilvy-Dalgleish of Errol, Bart,, Perthshire. 


AYRSHIRE. 

PJRINCM OF WALES 0OLD MEDAL fw host Aytshwe* 

No. 319. R. & J. M'Alister, Mid Ascog, Rothesay, “ Sweet Briar.” 

Breed&r of lest BuU of any age in Claeses 26, 27, and 28—Silver Medal. 
No. 299, James Howie, Hillhouse, Kilmarnock. 


Class 26. BULL, calved before 1897.—Premiums, £12, £8, and £4. 


1st. No. 299. 
2nd. No. 300. 
3rd. No. 298. 
H. No. 301. 


James Howie, Hillhouse, Kilmarnock, “ Kooh-i-noor ” (3678). 
Robert Osborne, Wynholm, Lockerbie, “Gigantic Stunner” (3872). 
George Gilmour, Saturland Farm, Barrhead, “Rare Style” (3905). 
Robert Wardrop, Garlaflf, Cumnock, “ Darnley ” (3599). 


Class 27. BULL, calved in 1897.—Premiums, £12, £8, and £4. 


Ist. No. 30A 
2nd. No. 307. 
Sml. No. 305. 
H. No. 303. 


^drew Mitchell, Barcheskie, Kirkcudbright, “Marquis.” 

Robert Young, Knockrioch, Campbeltown, “ Bend *Or.” 

Robert Montgomerie, Lcssnessock, Ochiltree, “Blucher.” 

Dumfries, “New Year’s Gift of 

Powillmiount” (4072). 


Class 28. BULL, calved in 1898.—Premiums, £8, £5, and £3. 


1st. No. 310. 
2nd. No. 308. 
3rd. No. 311. 
H. No. 3X2. 


^mes Howie, Hillhouse, Kilmarnock, “Strongbow.” 

^omas Barr, Monkland, Kilmarnock, General,” 

Robert Osborne, Wynholm, Lockerbie, “Still Another” (4023). 
Robert Osborne, Wynholm, Lockerbie, “Expectation” (4024). 
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Class 29. COW (in Milk), calved before 1896.—Premiums, £10, £7, and £3. 

l&t. No. 319. R. & J. M'Alistor, Mid Ascog, Rothesay, “ Sweet Briar.” 

2nd. No. 320. James Neill, Barleith, Hurlford, Kilmarnock, “ Hover-a-Bliuk 13th” 
(9831). 

3r<l. No. 318. R. & J. M‘Alister, Mid Ascog, Rothesay, Maid of Bute ” (12,282). 
V. No. 316. James Dunlop, Gree Farm, Fenwick, ** Cherry 2nd.” 

H. No. 314, Alexander Cross of Knockdon, May bole, “Sloth 4th” (9807). 

0. No. 317. R. & J. Hunter, Poulton, Monkton, “ Miss Sybil ” (10,116). 

Class 30. COW (in Milk), calved in 1896.—Premiums, £10, £7, and £3. 

1st. No. 329. R. & J. McAlister, Mid Ascog, Rothesay, “ LadyAscog” (12,283). 
2nd. No. 380. William Reid, Titwood, Newton, Meams, “Wattie ot Titwood” 
(12,208). 

3rd. No. 326. Alexander Cross of Knockdon, Maybole, “Miss Orr.” 

C. No, 332. Robert Wilson, Manswraes, Bridge of Weir, “ Mayflower ” (11,688). 

Class 31. COW of any age, in Calf, or HEIFER calved in 1896, in Calf and due to 
calve within three months of the first day of the Show.—Premiums, £10, £7, 
and £3. 


1st. No, 837. Robert Wilson, Manswraes, Bridge of Weir, Cow, “ Heiress ” (11,277). 

2nd. No. 335. James Neill, Barleith, Hurlfotd, Kilmarnock, Cow, “ Topsy of 

Barleith.” 

3rd. No. 383. R. & J. McAlister, Mid Ascog, Rothesay, Cow, “ Whitelegs.” 

H. No. 326. Alexander Cross, of Knockdon, Maybole, Cow, “Agnes 3rd ” (10,620). 

C. No. 334. R. & J. McAlister, Mid Ascog, Rothesay, Cow, “ Miranda.” 

Class 32. HEIFER, calved in 1897.—Premiums, £10, £5, and £8. 

1st. No. 339. Andrew Mitchell, Barcheskie, Kirkcudbright, “ Lily.” 

2nd. No. 343. Robert Wardrop, Garlaff, Cumnock, “ Sonsy.” 

3rd. No. 341. Robert Montgomerie, Lessuessock, Ochiltree, “Viola.” 

V. No. 340. Robert Montgomerie, Lessnessock, Ochiltree, “Pansy.” 

H. No. 342. Robert Osborne, Wynholra, Xjockerbie, “Nancy.” 

C. No. 338. Andrew Mitchell, Barcheskie, Kirkcudbright, “White Rose 3rd” 
(11,665). 

Class 33. HEIFER, calved in 1898.—Premiums, £8, £5, and £3. 

1st. No. 347. Andrew Mitchell, Barcheskie, Kirkcudbright, “Mary.” 

2nd. No. 345. G. J. Fergusson Buchanan of Auchentorlie, Bowling, “ Snowdrop of 
Auchentoilie.” 

3rd. No. 362. Robert Wardrop, Garlaff, Cumnock, “ Lady Primrose.” 

V. No. 344, Thomas Barr, Monkland, Kilmarnock, “Dorothy.” 

H. No. 860. Sir Mark J. MTaggart Stewart of Southwick, Bait, M.?., Dumfries, 
“Betty” (12,636). 

C. No. 346, James Howie, Hillhouse, Kilmarnock, “Sonsy Queen.” 


JERSEY. 

PRmCM OF WALMS QOLP MFDAL for lest Jmey, 

No. 370. Earl of Hopetoun, Hopetoun House, South Queensferry, “Fiona Beres- 
ford.” 

Class 34. BULL, any age.—Premiums, £10, £5, and £3. 

1st. No. 854. Colonel Dudgeon of Cargen, Dumfries, “Hortense Lad.” 

2nd. No. 357. Mrs Cyril Greenall, Walton Hall, Warrington, “ Golden Monarch.” 
Srd- No. 358. Mrs Cyril Greenall, Walton Hall, Warrington, “ Lord Rioto.” 

V. No. 361. Earl of Hopetoun, Hopetoun House, South Queensferry, “ Beresford 
Hope.” 

H. No. 356. T. R. B. Elliot, Gifton Park, Kelso, “ Grey Lad.” 

C. No. 359. James G. Baird Hay of Belton, Dunbar, “Rngosa.” 

C. No. 863, The Hon. Mrs 0. Howard, Dutchlands, Great Missenden, Bucks, 
“Hypolyte.” 
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rtr.jaa 85. COW (in Milk), calved before 1897.—Premiums, £10, £5, and £8. 

1st. No. 370. Earl of Hopetoun, Hopetoun House, South Qneonsforry, “ Fiona 
Beresford.” 

2ad. No. 368. Mrs Cyril Greenall, Walton Hall, Warrington, Longuoville 
Brownie 4th.” 

3rd. No. 367. Mrs Cyril Greenall, Walton Hall, Warrington, Poronno ” (6386). 

V. No. 369. Mrs CyrU Greenall, Walton Hall, Warrington, Regalia* (8430). 

H. No. 372. Hon. Mrs C. Howard, Dutchlands, Great Missondou, Bucks, 
t ^ JIahenaria ** 

0. No. 366. T. R. B. Elliot, Clifton Park, Kelso, “ Lady Say.” 


Class 36. COW (in MBk), or HEIFER in Calf, calved in 1897.— 
Premiums, <£10, £5, and £3. 

1st. No. 376. Mrs Cyril Greenall, Walton Hall, Warrington, “Countess Mahel.” 
2nd. No. 378. Earl of Hopetoun, Hopetoun House, South QueensfeiTy, “ Eugenie 
Beresford.” 

3rd. No. 375. T. R. B. Elliot, Clifton Park, Kelso, “ Distinction’s Bello.” 

V. No. 374. T. R. B. Elliot, Clifton Park, Kelso, “ Princess Mona.” 

H. No. 373. Colonel Dudgeon of Cargen, Dumfries, “ Jxihilee.” 


Class 37. HEIFER, calved in 1898.—Premiums, £8, £4, and £2. 

1st. No. 382. Mrs Cyril E. Greenall, Walton Hall, Warrington, “ Sweet Byes 2nd.” 
2nd. No. 383. Mrs Cyril E. Greenall, Walton Hall, Warrin^on, “ While Mona 2nd.” 
3rd. No. 381. T. R. B. Elliot, Clifton Park, Kelso, “Lahinia M.” 

V. No. 384. Earl of Hopetoun, Hopetoun House, South Queensferry, “Pansy.” 

H. No. 379. Colonel Dudgeon of Cargen, Dumfries, “ Nelly Bell.” 

C. No. 380. T. R. B. Elliot, Clifton Park, Kelso, “Conquest.” 


EXTRA CATTLE-CROSS. 

The following was Very Highly Commended and a Medium Silver Medal awarded. 

V. No. 386. Sir John Gilmour of Lundin and Montravc, Bart., Loven, Cross 
Bullock. 


HOBSES 

FOU AGHIClTZTUJtAL PURPOSES, 

DRAUGHT STALLIONS. 

PRINCE OF WALES QOLD MEDAL for Ust Clydesdiac Stallion, 

No. 393. John Pollock, Paper Mill, Langside, “ Hiawatha” (10,067). 

Breeder of best Male Anirml of any aye in Classes 38 to 41—Silver Medal. 

No. 393. William Hunter, Garthland Mains, Stranraer. 

Class 38, STALLION, foaled before 1896.—Premiums, £20, £15, £10, and £4. 

1st. No. 393. John Pollock, Paper Mill, Langside, “Hiawatha” (10,067). 

2nd. No. 391. A. & W, Montgomery, Netherhall and Banks, Kirkcudbright, “ Gold 
Found” (10,200). ® ’ 

8rd. No. 392. A. & W. Montgomery, Netherhall and Banku, Hirkcudlnight, “ Moo- 
Mnley” (10,228). 

4th. No. 895. Alexander Scott, Berryyards, Greenock, “Prince Mnrat” (10,027). 

V, No. 387. W. & 6. Cairns, Walltower, Penicuik, “Premier Prince” (10,248). 

Cijiss 39. ENTIRE COIT, foaled in 1896.—Premiums, £20, £16, £10, and £4. 

1st. No. 401. A. & W. Montgomery, Netherhall and Banks, Eirkcndbright, 
“Watchword” (10,477^ 

2nd. No. 412. Herbert Webster, Morton Honse, Fence Houses, “ Lord Fauntle- 
roy” (10,370). 
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3r<I. No. 402. A. & W. Montgomery, Nctlierhall and Banks, Kirkmidbright, 

Black Rod” (10,509). 

4tli. No. 404. A. & W. Montgomery, Netlierhall and Banks, Kirkcndbriglit, 

“Fickle Prince” (10,344). 

V. No. 397. R. & J. M*Alibter, Mid A^icog, Rothesay, “Record Rci^ ” (10,424). 
H. No. 403. A. k W. Montgomery, Netherhall and Banks, Kirkcudbright, 

“St Christopher” (10,449). 

0. No. 400. A. B. Matthews, Butish Linen Bank, Newton-Stewart, “Top- 
knot 2nd” (10,472). 

C. No. 405. A. & W. Montgomery, Netherhall and Banks, Kirkcudbright, 

“Agitator” (10,488). 


Class 40. ENTIRE COLT, foaled in 1897.~Premiums, £20, £12, £8, and £4. 

1st. No. 420. A. & W. Montgomery, Netherhall and Banks, Kirkcudbright, 

“ Drumflower ” (10,537). 

2nd. No. 434. Herbert Webster, Morton House, Fence Houses, “Baron Kitch¬ 
ener” (10,499). 

3rd. No. 419. A. & W. Montgomery, Netherhall and Banks, Kirkcudbright, 

“Coroner” (10,532). 

4th. No. 413. Richard Dunn, Udston Cottage Farm, Hamilton, “Rozelle” (10,638). 

V. No. 422. A. & W. M!outgomery, Netherhall and Banks, Kirkcudbright, 

“Climax” (10,529). 

H. No. 424. A. k W. Montgomery, Netherhall and Banks, Kirkcudbright, 

“Bravado” (10,519). 

0. No. 418. A. B. Matthews, British Linen Bank, Newton-Stewart, “Ideal” 
(10,573). 

0. No. 421. A. k W. Montgomery, Netherhall and Banks, Kirkcudbright. 


Class 41. ENTIRE COLT, foaled in 1898.--Premiums, £15, £10, £6, and £4. 

Ibt. No. 442. A. & W. Montgomery, Netherhall and Banks, Kirkcudbright, “ Blacon 
Baron.” 

2nd. No. 446. A. k W. Montgomery, Netherhall and Banks, Kirkcudbright. 

3rd. No. 440, A, B. Matthews, British Linen Bank, Newton-Stewart. 

4th. No. 443. A. & W. Montgomery, Netherhall and Banks, Kirkcudbright. 

V. No. 436. William Dunlop, Dunure Mains, Ayr, “Sylvander.” 

H. No. 453, William Taylor, Park Mains, Renfrew. 

C. No. 437. Sir John Gilmour of Montrave, Bart., Leven, “Montrave Ronald.” 

C. No. 444. A. & W. Montgomery, Netherhall and Banks, Kirkcudbright. 


Class 42. DERBY of 1899 for YEARLING COLTS.- 
Preiniuins, £7, £4, £3, £2, and £1. 

1 st. No. 440. A. B. Matthews, British Jjinen Bank, Newton-Stewart. 

2nd. No. 443. David Young, Frene Park, Portobello. 

3rd. No. 436. William Dunlop, Dunure Mains, Ayr, “Sylvander.” 

4th. No. 437. Sir John Gilmour of Montrave, Baift., Leven, “Montrave Ronald.” 
6th. No, 439. Matthew Marshall, Bridgebank, Stranraer. 


DRAUGHT GELDINGS. 


PRINCE OF WALES GOLD MEDAL for best Draught OMing. 
No. 458. William Clark, Netherlea, Cathcart, “Cock of the North.” 

Class 43. DRAUGHT GELDING, foaled before 1896.— 
Premiums, £10, £5, and £3. 

1st. No. 468. William Clark, Netberlea, Cathcart, “Cock of the North.” 
2n(l. No. 463. David Hastie, Stonefield Farm, Blantyre, “The Governor.” 
3rd, No. 460. James Eadie, Ban*on Hall, Derby, “Bardon Extraordinary.” 
H. No, 459. James Eadie, Barron Hall, Derby, “Barron Parmer,” 

0. No. 464. R. Sinclair Scott, Flatt Farm, Largs, “Prince of Wales,” 
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C 1 .AS 8 44. DEAUGHT GELDING, foaled in 1896.—Premiums, £6, £4, and £8. 

1st. No. 468. Alexander Guild, Greenhead, Pencaitland, “Bruce." 

2nd. No. 470. David Hastie, Stonefield Farm, Blantyre, “ Johnie.” 

3rd. No. 474. William Tod, Pardovan, Phaipstonn. 

H, No. 471 . John Reay, East Brunton, Newcastle-on-Tyne, “Rizzio.” 

0, No, 466. James Eadie, Barron Hall, Derby, “Barron Attractive.” 

Class 45. DRAUGHT GELDING, foaled in 1897.—Premiums, £6, £4, and £3. 

1st. No. 477. Wm. Clark, Netberlea, Catbcart, “ Perfection.” 

2nd. No. 476. Wm. Clark, Netberlea, Catbcart, “Surprise.” 

3rd. No. 483. David Hastie, Stonefield Farm, Blantyre, “Canoby.” 

V. No. 482. Alexander Guild, Greenbead, Pencaitland, “ Major.” 

H. No, 484. Matthew Mather, Silverknowes, Davidson’s Mains. 


DRAUGHT MARES AND FILLIES. 

PRWCE OF WALES GOLD MEDAL for best Clydesdale Ma/re or Filly, 
No, 513. Herbert Webster, Morton House, Pence Houses, “ Lady Victoria,” 

Best Mare or Filly registered in the Clydesdale Cawdor Challenge Cup, 

value 50 guineas, given by the Clydesdale Horse Society. 

No. 513. Herbert Webster, Morton House, Fence Houses, “ Lady Victoria.” 

Breeder of Best Clydesdale Brood Mare—The Robert Murdoch Prize, value £10. 
No. 486. Sir John Gilmour of Montrave, Bart., Leven. 


Class 46. MARE, of any age, with Foal at foot,— 

Premiums, £20, £12, £7, and £4. 

1st. No. 486. Sir John Gilmour of Montrave, Bart., Leven, “ Montrave Rowena.” 
2nd. No. 490. William M'JKeicb, Woodend, Bucklyvie, by Stirling, “ Lady Ralfan.” 
3rd. No. 489. The Marquis of Londonderry, K.G., Seaham Hall, Seaham Harbour, 
“ Essence.” 

4th. No, 487. Alexander Guild, Greenbead, Pencaitland, “Lady Margaret.” 
y. No. 492, D. Riddell, Blackball, Paisley, “Lightsome Lass.” 


Class 47. YELD MARE, foaled before 1896.—Premiums, £12, £9, £6, and £4. 

1st. No. 496. W. H. Lumsden of Balmedie, Aberdeen, “Balmedie Queen Mab” 
(18,818). 

2nd, No. 497. James F. Murdoch, East Hallside, Newton, “Lady McClelland,” 

3rd. No. 503. Herbert Webster, Morton House, Fence Houses, **Lady Lockhart” 
(13,318). 

4th. No. 502, R, Sinclair Scott, Flatt Farm, Largs, Ayrshire, Scottish Peeress.” 
V. No. 495. Sir John Gilmour of Montrave, l^rt., Leven, ‘‘Montrave Rosamond.’ 
H. No, 499. Lord Polwarth, Mertoun, St Boswells, “Border Meg.” 

C, No. 504. Herbert Webster, Morton House, Fence Houses, “Lady Pride.” 


Class 48. YELD MARE or FILLY, foaled in 1896.— 
Premiums, £12, £9, £6, and £4. 


1st. No. 513. 
2nd. No. 511. 
3rd. No. 509. 
4th. No. 506. 


V. No. 508. 

H. No. 505. 
C. No. 507. 


Herbert Webster, Morton House, Fence Houses, “ Lady Victoria.” 
Thomas Smith, Blacon Point, Chester, “ Empress,” 

William Park, Brunstane, Portobello, “Sunray.” 

St Clair Cunningham, Hedderwick Hill, Dunbar, “Minnie of 
Walkinshaw.” 

A. B. Matthews, British Linen Bank, Newton Stewart, “The 
Diamond Queen.” 

Earl Cawdor, Cawdor Castle, Naim, “Nellie Grey.” 

Prank Elliott, Middlestots, Duns, “Lady Sinclair.” 
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Class 49. FILLY, foaled in 1897.—Premiums, £12, £9, £6, and £4. 

1st. No. 628. Thomas Smith, Blacon Point, Chester, “ Jeannie Deans.” 

2nd. No. 621. Alexander Guild, Grcenhead, Pencaitland, “Maid of Athens.” 

3rd. No. 518. Richard Dunn, Udston Cqttage Form, Hamilton, “Braw Lass.” 

4th. No. 617. St Clair Cunningham, Hedderwick Hill, Dunbar, “Maggie Holmes.” 
V. No. 630. John Weir, Townhead Farm, Lanark, “Baron’s Queen.” 

H. No. 620. Sir John Gilmour of Montrave, Bart., Leven, “ Montrave Geisha.” 

C. No. 626. Ferrier Pace, Ormiston Mains, Ormiston, “ Lady Rosemount.” 

Class 50. FILLY, foaled in 1898.—Premiums, £12, £9, £6, and £4. 

let. No. 639. Alexander Guild, Greenhead, Pencaitland, “Topsy Pride.” 

2nd. No, 551. R. Sinclair Scott, Flatt Farm, Largs, Ayrshire, “Scottish Baroness.” 
3rd. No. 643. Henry B. Marshall, Rachan, Broughton, Peeblesshire. 

4th. No. 645. James F. Murdoch, East Hfdlside, Newton, “Lady Picken.” 

V. No. 631. George Alston, Loudoun Hill, Darvel, “Messilina.” 

H. No. 652. Thomas Smith, Blacon Point, Chester, “Cedric Princess.” 

H. No. 547. William Park, Brunstane, Portobello, “ Lady Helen.” 

C. No. 540. John Lament, Toward Farm, Toward, “Princess Shapely.” 

0. No. 548, Leonard Pilkington, Cavens, Dumfries, “Cherry Ripe.” 

Class 61. DERBY of 1899 for YEARLING FILLIES.— 

Premiums, £8, £6, £3, £2, and £1. 

1st. No. 689. David Young, Irene Park, Portobello, “Topsy Pride.” 

2nd. No. 631. George Alston, Loudoun Hill, Darvel, “Messilina.” 

3rd, No. 647. William Park, Brunstane, Portobello, “ Lady Helen.” 

4th. No. 552. Thomas Smith, Blacon Point, Chester, “Cedric Princess.” 

5th. No. 635. J. Douglas Fletcher of Rosehaugh, Avoch, N.B., “Duchess of 
Rosehau§h.” 

V. No. 641. The Marquis of Londonderry, K.G., Seaham Hall, Seaham Harbour. 
H. No. 636. J. Douglas Fletcher of Rosehaugh, Avoch, N.B., “ Lady Evie,” 

C. No. 534. St Clair Cunningham, Heddervuck Hill, Dunbar, “Mary Stewart.” 


HUNTERS. 

PRINCE OF TVJLAIiSf BOLD MEDAL for Imt Colt (yr Bemnrj, 

No. 671. T. D. John, Chaldeans Stud Farm, St Fagans, near Cardiff, Gelding, 
“ Gendarme.” 

PRINCE OF WALES BOLD MEDAL for beat Hunter, Mare or Filly. 

No. 721. T. D. John, Chaldean Stud Farm, St Fagans, Mare, “ The Witch ” (1653). 

Class 52. COLT, GELDING, or FILLY, foaled in 1898, the produce of thorough¬ 
bred Stallions, out of Mores of any breed.—Five Prizes—£10, £7, £6, £2, and £1, 
given by Sir John Gilmour of Montrave, Bart. 

1st. No, 659. Sir R. Waldie Griffith of Hendersyde Park, Bart., Kelso, Gelding, 
2nd. No. 671. J. Darling Turner, Cessnook, Galston, Ayrshire, Gelding, “ Cross¬ 
bum.” 

3rd. No. 667. John Sanderson, Anick Grange, Hexham, Gelding, ^'Hexham.” 

4th. No. 568. John Sanderson, Anick Grange, Hexham, Filly, “Maude.” 

6 th. No. 661. Captain G. D. Clayhills Henderson of Invergowrie, R.N., Dundee, 
Filly, “Spinning Girl.” 

Best Hunter Filly in Classes 63 and 54—Gold Medal, value £30,10s., 
given by Hunters’ Improvement Society. 

No. 584. Lord Polwarth, Mertoun House, St Boswells, Filly, “Fleetfast.” 

Class 63. FILLY, MARE, or GELDING, for field, foaled in 1897, in hand.--- 
Premiums, £12, £8, and £4. 

Ibt. No. 581. David Mitchell, Millfield, Polmont, Gelding, “Julius.” 

2ud. No. 585. John Sanderson, Anick Grange, Hexham, Gelding, “Jubilee 
Monarch.” 
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3rd. No. 584. Lord Polwarth, Mertoim House, St Boswells, Filly, “Fleetfast.” 

V. No. 573. William Dent, Fighting Cocks, Darlington, Filly, “Topsy.” 

V. No. 586. J. Robson Scott, Newton, Jedburgh, Gelding.^ 

H. No. 578. R. W. B. Jardine, yr. of Castlemilk, Lockerbie, Gelding. 

Class 54. YELD MARE, FILLY, or GELDING, for field, foaled in 1896, 
in hand* —Premiums, ^20, £10, and £5. 

1st. No. 597. T. D. John, Chaldeans Stud Farm, St Fagans, near Cardiff, Gelding, 
“ Huntsman.” 

2nd. No. 595. Joseph Hugill, Sockbum, Darlington, Gelding, “Sockburn.” 

3rd. No, 598. Mrs Johnstone ofHalleaths, Broadholm, Lockerbie, Filly, “Liberty 
Belle.” 

V. No. 591, James Scott Black, Balgowan, Perth, Mare, “ Mayflower ” (1502). 

V. No. 606. M. Tyndall, Skinbumess, Silloth, Gelding, “Highmoor.” ^ 

H. No, 601. Nathaniel Morton, Brookville, Ballymena, Co. Antrim, Mare, 
“Emerald.” 


Champion P^izeof £>h^for the test Eimter in Classes 55, 66, 67, 68, and 59, 
given by Mid-Lothian County Club. 

No. 671. T. D. John, Chaldeans Stud Farm, St Pagans, near Cardiff, Gelding 
“Gendarme.” 

Special Prize o/£20 for the lest Eunter in Glasses 55, 56, 57, 58, and 59, irrespeetim 
of the weight it can carry^ the winner of the £50 Champion Pnr:e esicludedf given 
by Mr Fred. Usher, Norton Mains. 

No. 619. J. H, Stokes, Nether House, Great Bowden, Market-Harborough, Gelding, 
“ Ignition.” 

Prizes of £10 and £5 for lest and second-lest Hunter in any of the Hunter Classes, 
the property of a tenantfarrner, and regularly hunted with any pack (ffo/xlicmds 
in Gotland in ike season 1898-99, given by Mr James Hope, East Barns. 

1st. No. 659. W. A. G. Binnie, Biinie Knowes, Cockbumspath, Gelding, “ Flam¬ 
ingo.” 

2nd. No. 676. James Moffat, Whitehaugh, Hawick, Gelding, “The Vole.” 

Prizes q^£20 and £10 for lest and second-lest Harder in am,y of the Hunter Classes, 
the woperty of a termitfarmer, and regularly hvaUed with any pack offoxhtmids 
in ike United Kingdom in the season 1898-99. 

Ist. No. 685. J. H. Stokes, Great Bowden, Market-Harborough, Gelding, “Briton.” 

2nd- No. 641. Thos. Bradley, UflSngton, Stamford, Gelding, “Sequent.” 

Prizes of £15 and £5 for lest and second-lest Hunter of any age, m any of the 
Hunter Classes, regularly hunted by a lady with any pack of foxhoimds in the 
United Kingdom in the season 1898-99. 

1 st. No. 620. Thomas & Henry Ward, Pinchinthorpe, Great Ayton, R.S.O., York¬ 
shire, Gelding, “ The Knight.” 

2nd, No. 701. T, D. John, Clmdeans Stud Farm, St Fagans, near CardiflT, Gelding, 
“ Sportsman.” 


Class 55. MARE or GELDING, foaled in 1895, able to carry over 33 stone 7 lb., 
in Premiums, £30, £20, £10, and £5. 

1st. No. 619. J. H. Stokes, Nether House, Great Bowden, Market-Harborough. 

Gelding, “Ignition.” ^ ’ 

2nd. No. 609. Thomas Bradley, Uffington, Stamford, Gelding, “Sequel.” 

3rd. No. 610, Charles Edward Clark, North Ferreby, near Brough, East Yorks, 
Gelding, “Raby.” 

4th. No. 618. DavW Smallwood, Old Abbey Hotel, Whitby, Yorks, Gelding, “John 

V. No. 614. Nathaniel Morton, BrookviHe, Ballymenaj Ireland, Gelding, “Hunt 
Secretary.” 
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Class 56. MARE or GELDING, foaled in 1895, able to carry from 12 stone 
to 13 stone 7 lb., in rremiums, £30, £15, £8, and £4. 

1 st. No. 633. J. H. Stokes, Nether House, Gieat Bowden, Market-Harborongb, 
Gelding, “ Emissary.” 

2nd. No. 625. Nathaniel Moiton, Brookville, Ballymena, Ireland, Gelding, “North 
Mayo.” 

3rd. No. 635. Thomas k Henry Ward, Pinchinthorpe, Groat Ayton, R.S.O., Yoik- 
shire, Mare, “ Empress.” 

4th. No. 631. J. Rol>son Scott, Newton, Jedburgh, Gelding. 

V. No. 622. R. W. Creswell-Ward, Neasham Hill, Darlington, Mare, “ Ladybird.” 
H. No. 630. John Sanderson, Anick Grange, Hexham, Pflly, “Primrose” (1669). 


Class 67. MARE or GELDING, foaled before 1895, able to carry over 16 stone, 
in sa^£2Ze.~~Premlums, £50, £26, and £16. 

1st. No. 661. John J. Moubray of Naemoor, Rumbling Bridge, Gelding, “ Tatoo.” 

2Dd. No. 641. Thomas Bradley, Ulfington, Stamfoid, Gelding, “Sequent.” 

3rd. No. 653. J. H. Stokes, Nether House, Great Bowden, Market-Harborough, 
Gelding. 

V. No. 648. Sir James Miller, Bart., Manderston, Duns, Gelding, “Neasdon.” 

V. No. 649. Nathaniel Morton, Brookville, Ballymena, Ireland, Gelding, “Master 
of Hounds.” 

Class 58. MARE or GELDING, foaled before 1896, able to carry 
from 13 stone 7 lb. to 16 stone, in Siwyfe.— Premiums, £60, £20, £10, and £5. 

1st. No. 671. T. D. John, Chaldeans Stud Farm, St Pagans, near Oardifl, Golding, 
“ Gendarme,” 

2nd. No. 686. J. H. Stokes, Great Bowden, Market-Harborough, Gelding, 
“Briton.” 

3rd. No. 664. Alexander Cross, Ladybank, Renfrewshire, Gelding, “Jamieson.” 

4th. No. 683. A. H. Renton, Leighton-Buzzard, Gelding, “The Count.” 

V. No. 661. James Craig, Curriehill, Currie, Mare, “Victoria.” 

H. No. 663. W. Crichton, Charleston, Lanark, Gelding, “ Athole.” 

C. No. 670. Samuel Isherwood, Shorefield, Dunsoar, Bolton, Lancashire, Geld¬ 
ing, “Sterling,” 

Class 59. MARE or GELDING, foaled before 1895, able to carry from 12 stone to 
13 stone 7 lb., Premiums, £40, £16, £8, and £4. £40 given by 

Joint Masters of Linlithgow and Stirlingshire Hunt. 

1st. No. 707. A. H. Renton, Linslade, Leighton-Bnzzard, Gelding, “King John.” 

2nd. No. 714. Fred Usher, Norton Mams, R,xtho Station, Gelding, “ Calder.” 

3id. No. 701. T. D. Jolin, Chaldeans Stud Farm, St Fagans, near Caiditi, Gelding, 
“Sportsman.” 

4tli. No. 698. Edward Hoyle, Moorlands, Bacup, Golding, “ Bonaparte.” 

V. No. 705. Nathaniel Morton, Brookville, Ballymena, Ireland, Gelding, “Sliel- 
vodcn.” 


Class 60, HUNTER, BROOD MARE, with Foal at foot, or to foal this season.— 
Premiums, £16, £8, and £4. Given by Captain Clayliilh Henderson of Inver- 
gowriti, K.N. 

1 st, No. 721, T. D. John, Chaldeans Stud Farm, St Pagans, near Cardiff, “The 
Witch” (1653). 

2nd. No, 719. Captain G. D. Clayhills Henderson of Invergowrie, R.N., Dundee, 
“Princess Charlotte.” 

3rd, No, 726. W. Williams k Son, New Veterinary College, Edinburgh, “Alice 
Benbolt.” 

V. No 717. W. & G. Cairns, Walltower, Penicuik, “Witchwood.” 

H. No, 725. John Sanderson, Aniek Grange, Hexham, “Fairy Queen.” 
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HACKNEYS. 

(all to be shown in hand.) 

PRINCE OF WALES GOLD MEDAL fw heat FmaU Uaohiey. 

No. 729. Harry Livesey, Eotherfield, Sussex, “ Orange Blossom” (5957). 

Best Mare or Filly vm Eaakney or Pony Classes —Gold Medal, value £10, 
given by tbe Hackney Horse Society. 

No. 729. Harry Livesey, Eotberfield, Sussex, ** Orange Blossom ” (5957). 

Glass 61. BROOD MARE, 15 hands and upwards, with Foal at foot, or to foal 
this season to a registered sire. Registered in the Hackney Stud-Book.—Pre¬ 
miums, £15, £10, and £5. 

1st. No. 729* Harry Livesey, Rotherfield, Sussex, “Orange Blossom” (5957). 

2nd. No. 727. Charles E, Galbraith, Terregles, Dumfries, “ Queen of the West ” 
(11,422). 

3rd. No. 728. Charles E. Galbraith, Terr^les, Dumfries, “Vivandiere” (10,589). 

H. No. 731. David Mitchell, Millfield, Polmont, “ Sabina ” (9496). 

C. No. 732. Alex. Morton, Gowanbank, Darvel, “ Audacia” (6367). 

Class 62. BROOD MARE, under 15 hands, with Foal at foot, or to foal this season 
to a registered sire. Registered in the Hackney Stud-Book.—Premiums, £15, 
£10, and £5. 

1st. No. 787. Nathaniel Morton, Brookville, Ballymena, Ireland, “Dear Nell“ 
(5215). , j , » 

2nd. No. 735. Robert 0, MarahaU, Bumtshields, Kilbarchan, “ Flora Crompton ” 
^ (10,927). 

C. No. 734. William B[;ay, Flowerfield, Loanhead, “Moss Rose.” 


Class 63. YELD MARE or FILLY, foaled in 1896. Registered in the 
Hackney Stud-Book.—Premiums, £14, £8, and £4. 

1st. No. 739. Charles E. Galbraith, Terregles, Dumfries, “Rosadora” (11,437). 

-nd. N 0 . 741. John Thomas Ireland, Molesciofb Grange, Beverley, Yorkshire, “ Lady 
XT Connaught” (vol. xvii.) 

w Gemmell, Chelston, Ayr, “Conceit” (10,785). 

H. No. 743. Henry Liddell-Grainger, Ayton Castle, Ayton, N,B., “Princess 
« XT ^Marsh” (11,404). 

C. No. 744. Castle, Ayton, N.B., “Dancing 

Class 64. FILLY, foaled in 1897. Registered in the Hackney Stud-Book.— 
Premiums, £12, £7, and £4. 

1st. No. /49. Sir Walter Gilbey, Bait, Elsenham Hall, Essex, “Bright Dorothy” 

O 1 XT (Hj660y» 

Si Galbraith, Terregles, Dumfries, “Atalanta" (11,620). 

n w • iff* Mitohell, Millfield, Polmont, “Polonia” (11,216). 

r iii G«lbraith, Terregles, Dnmfnes, “ Maisie ” (12,071). 

o. No. 761. Mdell-Grainger, Ayton Castle, Ayton, N.B.. “Border Lass" 

^ TkT 

O. No. 765. Edward Ostlere, Kirkoaiay, “Limeaeld Rose” (12,062). 

Class 66. ITLLY, foaled in 1898, eligible for entry in the Hackney Stud-Book.— 
Preminms, £12, £7, and £4. 

IS' Mitchell, Millfield, Polmont, “Filberta.” 

GaJbndth, Terregles, DumlHes, “Verity.” 

8rd. No./60. Hen^^mdell - Grainger, Ayton Castle, Ayton, N.B., “Belle 
C. No. 761. Hmry Inddell-Grainger, Ayton Castle, Ayton, N.B., “Miss Light- 

lOOba 
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PRINCE OF WALES GOLD MEDAL for best Male IlacHey. 

No. 766. Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart., Elsenliam Hall, Essex, *' Hedon Squire” (4306). 

Rest Stallion or Colt in Hackney or Pony Classes—Gold Medal, value £10, 
given by the Hackney Horse Society. 

No, 766. Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart., Elsenham Hall, Essex, “Hedon Squire” (4306). 

Class 66. STALLION, foaled in or before 1896, over 15 hands. Registered in 
the Hackney Stud-Book.-~Premiums, £20, £10, and £5. 

1st. No. 766. Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart., Elsenham Hall, Essex, “Hedon Squire” 
(4306). 

2ud. No. 768. Harry Livesey, Rotherfield, Sussex, “ M'Kinley ” (6475). 

3rd. No. 767. Thomas Hall, East Farm, Langton, Malton, “Lan^on Masher” 
(6799). 

H. No. 770. Frederick Wrench, Killacoona, Ballybrack, Ireland, “ King Clovis ” 
(6794). 

C. No. 769. Alexander Morton, Gowanbank, Darvel, “ Duke of Denmark ” (5986). 

Class 67. STALLION, foaled in or before 1896, over 14 and not over 15 hands. 

Registered in the Hackney Stud-Book.—Premiums, £20, £10, and £5, 

1st. No, 775, Dixon Nicholson, The Grange, Watton, Cranswick, S.O., Hull, Yorks, 
“ Watton Gentleman 2nd” (6232). 

2nd. No. 776. George R. Watson, Parkhead Cross, Glasgow, “Hedon Sensation” 
(6042). 

3rd. No. 774. Nathaniel Morton, Brookville, Ballymena, Ireland, “Extra Stamp” 
(5999) 

H. No. 773. J. A. Mlather, Grovehill Stud Farm, Thornhill, Dumfriesshire, N.B., 
“Spitfire” (6907). 

C. No. 772. The Marquis of Londonderry, K.G., Seaham Hall, Seaham Harbour, 
“Rostock” (6882). 

Class 68. ENTIRE COLT, foaled in 1897. Registered in the Hackney Stud-Book. 

—Premiums, £15, £8, and £4. 

1st. No. 778. Henry Liddell-Grainger, Ayton Castle, Ayton, N.B., “Nugget” 
(6852). 

2nd. No. 783. George Wilson, Cedar House, Garton, DufSeld, “ Rodasor” (6877). 

3rd. No. 777. Hcnry^Liddell-Grainger, Ayton Castle, Ayton, N.B., “Laertes” 

II. No. 782. Ralph dimmer, M.R.C.V.S., 52 Stramongate, Kendal, “Cinquivalli” 

( 6686 ). 

Class 69. ENTIRE COLT, foaled in 1898, eligible for entry in Hackney 
Stud-Book.—Premiums, £12, £7, and £4. 

1st. No. 784. J, Harriott Boll, Rossie, Forgandenny, “Rossie Matchless.” 

2nd. No. 78,5. (Jliarlos E. Galbraith, Terregles, Dumfries, “ Manila.” 

3rd. No. 788, David Mitchell, Milltield, Polmont, “ Adorus.” 


ROADSTERS, 

PRINCE OF WALES GOLD MEDAL for best animal in the Classes for 
Roadsters (70, 71) and for Horses in Harness (81, 82). 

No. 810. Arthur B. Evans, Brouwylfa, Wrexham, Mare, “Sonata” (10,516). 

Class 70. ROADSTER, MARE or GELDING, foaled before 1896,15 hands 
and upwards, in Premiums, £10, £5, and £3. 

Ibt. No. 797. Toni Mitchell, The Park, Eccleshill, Bradford, Gelding, “Sam 
Weller.” 

2nd. No. 796. Henry Liddell-Grainger, Ayton Castle, Ayton, N.B., Mare, “ Gold 
Lace” (8945). 
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3rd. No. 795. 

Y. No. 805. 
H. No. 801. 


James J. L. Irving, Park Gate, Blackburn, Lancashire, Gelding, 
“Featlierby Squire.** i »» 

Robert Wilson, jun,, Northfield, Dunlop, Gelding, The Shah. ^ 
Thomas Neill, A&slobs House, Kilmarnock, Mare, Choir Girl 
(9816). 


Class 71. ROADSTER, MARE or GELDING, foaled before 1896,14.2 and 
under 15 hands, in saddle, —Premiums, £10, £6, and £3. 

1st. No. 810. Arthur E Evans, Bron^vylfa, Wrexham, Mare, Sonata ” (10,516). 
2nd. No. 811. Charles E. Green, 7 Gordon Terrace, Edinburgh, Mare, “Dawn. 
8rd. No. 819. W. G. Storey, Clarendon Hotel, Edinburgh, Gelding, “L 
Clarendon.” 

V. No. 816. Edward Ostlere, Kirkcaldy, Mare, “Brenda* (9667). 

H. No. 813. James Henderson, Bridge Street, Sunderland, Mare, “ Daisy Belle. 


Lord 


PONIES. 

PRINCE OF WALES GOLD MEDAL for lest Pony. 

No. 829. Mrs Fred. Holmes, Staveley Grange, Shipley, Yorkshire, Mare, “Love 
Letter” (11,028). 

Class 72. STALLION, 3 years old and upwards, over 12, not exceeding 
14 hands, in Premiums, £5, £3, and £2. 

1st. No. 824. David Mitchell, Millfield, Polmont, “Marson.” 

2nd. No. 823. J. H. Munro Mackenzie, Calory, Isle of Mull, “Sarchedon.” 

V. No. 822. Robert E^kwood, Camelou, Falkirk, “Plough Boy,” 


Class 73. YBLD MARE, FILLY, or GELDING, 3 years old and upwards, over 
13 aud not over 14i hands, in saddle. —^Premiums, £5, £3, and £2. 

1st. No. 829. Mrs Fred. Holmes, Staveley Grange, Shipley, Yorkshire, Mare, 
“Love Letter** (11,028). 

2ud. No. 834. Alexander Morton, Gowanbank, Darvel, Mare, “ Rebecca.** 

3rd. No, 831. The Marquis of Londonderry, K.G., Seaham Hall, Seaham Harbour, 
Geldiug, “Gamester.” 

V. No. 827. Alexander Gemmell, Chelston, Ayr, Filly, “ Galatea. * 

H. No. 828, James Hamilton, Aldersyde, Uddingston, Mare, “Monaco.** 

C. No. 830. J. Gordon Jameson, Ardwall, Gatehouse-of-Fleet, Gelding, “Watty 
Wudspurs.” 


Class 74. YELD MARE, FILLY, or GELDING, 8 years old and upwards, over 
12 and not over 13 hands, in, Premiums, £5, £3, and £2, 

1st. No. 888, Miss Marianne Anderson, Barskimming, Mauchlino, Ayrhliire, (ield- 
iug, “Lucifer,** 

2nd. No. 849. Robert Wilson, jun., Northfield, Dunlop, Mare, “ The Autocrat." 
3rd, No. 845. Walter M‘Gee, Bridge Street Grain Mills, Paisley, Gelding. 


Class 75. STALLION, 3 years old and upwards, 12 hands and under, 
in hand,.—Ptomm'm, £6, £3, and £2. 

1st. No. 850. The Ladies B. & D, Hope, Great Hollenden Farm, Underriver, 
Sevenoaks, “Rocket.** 


Class 76. YELD MARE, FILLY, or GELDING, 3 years old and upwards, 
12 hands and under, in saddle. —^Premiums, £6, £3, and £2. 


1st. No. 852. 
2nd. No. 857. 
3rd. No. 855. 

C. No. 856. 


^omas H, Bennett, Knowehead, Uddingston, Gelding, “ Peter.*’ 
Walter M*Gee, Bridge Street Grain Mills, Paisley, Mare. 

Castle Farm, Berwick-on-Tweed, Mare, 

Robert Kirkwood, Camelon, Falkirk, Mare, “Lady Mars.** 
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SHETLAND PONIES. 

(all to be shown in hand.) 

PRIJSrOE OF WALES GOLD MEDAL for test Shetland Pony. 

No. 863. The Marquis of Londonderry, Maryfield, Bresaay, Shetland, ''Gl-ondolier.’* 

Class 77. STALLION, not exceeding 10J hands, foaled before 1896.— 
Premiums, £5, £8, and £2. 

l&t. No. 863. The Marquis of Londonderry, Maryfield, Bressay, Shetland, “Gon¬ 
dolier.^ 

2nd. No. 867. Anderson Manson, Laxfirth, Lerwick, “Home Eule.” 

3rd. No. 862. Patrick Graham, Hittochside, Busby, “Daniel.” 

V. No. 860. William Chapman, Ballymenoch, Glen Fruin, Helensburgh, * J Hector ” 
(183). 

II. No. 866. R. W. R. Mackenzie, Earlshall, Leuchars, “Bonaparte” (168). 

C. No. 864. Archibald W. McDonald, Invernevis, Fort William, “Naughty.” 

Class 78. MARE, not exceeding lOJ hands, with Foal at foot.— 
Premiums, £5, £3, and £2. 

Ibt. No. 872. The Ladies E. & D. Hope, Groat Hollenden Farm, Underriver, Seven- 
oaks, “ Vementry 2nd ” (1104). 

2nd. No. 877. The Marquis of Londonderry, Maryfield, Bressay, Lerwick, “ High¬ 
land Mary.” 

8rd. No. 876. The Marquis of Londonderry, Maryfield, Bressay, Shetland “ Sweetie.” 

V, No. 873. Countess of Hopetoun, Hopetoun House, South Queensferry, “Mons¬ 
trosity.” 

V. No. 874. Mrs Wentworth Hope Johnstone, Skeynes, Edenbridgo, Kent, “ Hil- 
digunna”(668). 

Class 79. YELD MARE, FILLY, or GELDING, not exceeding lOJ hands, 
foaled before 1897.—Premiums, £5, £3, and £2. 

Ibt, No. 883. Mrs Wentworth Hope Johnstone, Skeynes, Edeubridge, Kent, Mare, 
“Skylark.” 

2nd. No. 884. Mrs Wentworth Hope Johnstone, Skeynes, Bdenbridge, Kent, Mare, 
“Sapphire.” 

3rd. No. 885. The Marquis of Londonderry, Maryfield, Bressay, Shetland, Mare, 
“Fancy Fair.” 

V. No. 882. Mrs Wentworth Hope Johnstone, Skeynes, Edenbridge, Kent, Mare, 
“ Emerald.” 

It. No. 888. Lady Waldie-Grifrith, Hendersyde Park, Kelso, Marc, “Virtuous.” 

C. No. 879. J. Douglas Fletcher of Roseliaxigh, Avoch, N.B., Mare, “ Lady Emily.” 

CI.ASS 80. COLT, GELDING, MARE, or FILLY, foaled in 1897 or 1898, 
not exceeding 10 J hands.—Premiums, £5, £3, and £2. 

1st. No, 892. The Ladies E. and D. Hope, Great Holleuden Farm, Underriver, 
Sevenoaks, Colt, “ Vulcan.” 

2nd. No, 896. The Marquis of Londonderry, Maryfield, Bressay, Shetland, Filly, 
“ Belinda.” 

3rd. No. 893. Countess of Hopetoun, Hopetoun House, South Queensferry, Colt, 
“Goblin.” 

V- No. 890. J. Douglas Fletcher of Robehaugh, Avoch, N.B., Filly, “ Naomi.” 

H. No. 896. R. W. R. Mackenzie, Earlshall, Leuchars, Filly, “Lucy.” 

0. No. 889. J. A. Campbell, Oraigie House, Ayr, Filly, “Trilby.” 


DRIVING COMPETITIONS. 

Class 81. YELD MARE, FILLY, or GELDING, in HARNESS, 16 hands and 
upwards, to be driven in the ring.—Premiums, £10, £5, and £3. 

1st. No. 797, Tom Mitchell, The Park, Eccleshill, Bradford, Gelding, “Sam 
Weller.” 

2nd, No. 792. Alexander Gemmell, Chelftton, Ayr, Mare, “Dusky Queen.” 
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3rd. No. 899. Alexander Morton, (Jowanbank, Parvel, Mare, ** Lady Newbie 
(12,016). „ „ 

H. No. 803. Edward Obtlere, Kirkcaldy, Mare, ** Burton Fashion. 

Best Poiiy^ tmd&r 12 luindSf in HavnesSf in CUiss 82—£10. 

Given by Captain Bundas. 

No. 852. ThomasH. Bennett, Knowehead, Uddingston, Gelding, ‘‘Peter.” 

Otass 82. YELD MARE, FILLY, or GELBING, in HARNESS, under 15 hands, 
to be driven in the ring.—Premiums, £10, £5, and £3. 

Ibt. No. 829. Mrs Fred. Holmes, Staveley Grange, Shipley, Yorkshire, Mare, 
“Love Letter” (11,028). 

2nd. No. 810. Arthur E. Evans, Bronwylfa, Wrexham, Mare, “Sonata” (10,516). 
3rd. No. 834. Alexander Morton, Gkiwanbank, Barvel, Mare, “Rebecca. 

V. No. 819. W. G. Storey, Clarendon Hotel, Edinburgh, Gelding, “Lord 
Clarendon.” 

H. No. 815. J. A. Mather, Grovehill Stud Farm, Thornhill, Bumfriesshire, N.B., 
Gelding, “ Claud Buval.” ^ ^ , 

C. No. 813. James Henderson, Bridge Street, Sunderland, Mare, “Baisy Belle.” 

C. No. 816. Edward Ostlere, Kirkcaldy, Mare, “Brenda” (9667). 


EXTRA HORSES. 

The following vras Highly Recommended and a Medium Silver Medal awarded. 

No. 904. W. Williams & Son, New Veterinary College, Edinburgh, Tlioroughbred 
Colt, “Noah.” 


JUMPING COMPETITIONS 

Wednesdayf 5th July, 

Class 1. HORSES, Open.—Premiums, £20, £10, and £5. 

1. N. Morton, Ballymena, Ireland, Gelding, “Cookie Game Cock.” 

2. T. V. Grange, Oak House, Farndon, Chester, Gelding, “ Hard Cash.” 

3. Charles H. Beveridge, Crombie, Bumfermline, Gelding, “Callander.” 

Class 2. PONIES, 14.3 hands and under.—Premiums, £10, £5, and £3. 

1. N. Morton, Ballymena, Ireland, Mare, “ Ladybird.” 

2. Bavid Smallwood, Old Abbey Hotel, Whitby, Yorks, Mare, “Topthorne.” 

3. James Bodds, National Hotel, Kirkcaldy, Mare, “ Kate.” 

Thursday^ 5th July, 

Class 3. HORSES, Open Handicap, hurdles and gate being raised 8 inches for the 
winner of the first prize, and 4 inches for the winner of the second prize, 
in Class 1.—Premiums, £10, £6, and £3. 

1. T. V. Grange, Oak House, Farndon, Chester, Gelding, “Hard Cash.” 

2. J. T. Heap, Clarence Hotel,JEtamsbottom, Lancs., Gelding, “Little John.” 

3. John Cooper, Buke Street, Hamilton, Gelding, “Bob.” 

Class 4. PONIES, 14.3 hands or under, Handicap, hurdles and gate being raised 
4 inches for first-prize winner in Class 2.—Premiums, £5, £3, and £1. 

1. N. Morton, Ballymena, Ireland, Mare, “ Ladybird.” 

2. Bavid Smallwood, Old Abbey Hotel, Whitby, Yorks, Mare, “ Topthorne.” 

3. B. Courage, Royal Oak Bar, Aberdeen, Mare, “ Silver Queen,” 

Friday^ 1th July, 

Class 5. HORSES, Open Handicap, hurdles and gate being raised 8 inches for the 
Tanner of the first prize, and 4 inches for the winner of the second prize, 
in either of Classes 1 or 8,-4 inches extra for the winner of the two first 
prizes in Classes 1 and 3.—Premiums, £10, £6, and £8. 

1. Arthur W. Jones, Plas Hen, Gaerwar, R.S.O., Anglesea, Gelding, “Telephone.” 

2. J. T, Heap, Clarence Hotel, Ramshottom, Lancs., Gelding, “Little John.” 

3. Sam Bailie, M.R.C.V.S., Newtonards, Co. Bown, Mare, “Meta,” 
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CLAbS 6. PONIES, 14,3 hands or under, Handicap, hurdles and gate being raised 
4 inches for the winner of the first prize in Class 2 or in Class 4, and 
8 inches for winner of the first prize in both these Classes.—Premiums, 
£5,583, and £1. 

1. John Pringle, Milldamhead, Dumfries, Mare, ‘‘May Mischief.” 

2. J. Gordon Jameson, Ardwall, Gatehouse ot Fleet, Gelding, “Watty Wndspurs.” 

3. John Wilson, Crownstone, Dal&ton, Carlisle, Mare, “Countess.” 

Champion Prise of 5810 for most points in Prizes with one or more Horses in above 
Classes-^First Prize to count three points; Second Prize, two points ; and Third 
Prize, one point. The money to be evenly divided in the event of a tie. 

N. Morton, Ballymena, Ireland. 

Wednesday Evening at 7 jJ.wi. 

Class 1. HORSES, Open.—Premiums, £7, £5, £3, and £2. 

1. John Cooper, Duke Street, Hamilton, Gelding, “Bob.” 

2. Hiigh Rainy, R.alnsford, Ballymena, Ireland, Mare, “His Excellency.” 

3. Hugh Rainy, Rains ford, Ballymena, Ireland, Mare, “ GlenarrifF.” 

4. Sam Bailie, M.RO.V.S., Newtonards, Co. Down, Ireland, Gelding, “Ulverston 

2nd.” 


Class 2. PONIES, 14.3 hands and under.—Premiums, £5, £8, and £2. 

1. Sam Bailie, M.R.O.V.S., Newtonards, Co. Down, Ireland, Mare, “Knockabout.” 

2. David Smallwood, Old Abbey Hotel, Whitby, Yorks, Mare, “ Toptliorne.” 

3. John Wilson, Crownstone, Dalston, Carlisle, Mare, “ Countess.” 


Thursday Emiing at 7 p.m. 

Class 3. HORSES, Open.—^Premiums, £5, £3, and £2. 

1. J. T. Heap, Clarence Hotel, Ramsbottom, Lancs., Gelding, “Little John.” 

2. John Cooper, Duke Street, Hamilton, Gelding, “Bob.” 

3. N. Morton, Ballymena, Ireland, Mare, “ Ladybird.” 

Class 4. PONIES, 14.3 hands and under.—Premiums, £3, £2, and £1. 

1. David Courage, R.oyal Oak Bar, Aberdeen, Mare, “Silver Queen.” 

2. J. Gordon Jameson, Ardwall, Gatehouse of Fleet, Gelding, “Watty Wudspurs.” 

3. Sam Bailie, M.R.C.V.S., Nei^onards, Co. Down, Ireland, Mare, “ Knockabout,” 


SHEEP 

BLACKFACBD. 

PRINCE OF WALES GOLD MEDAL for best Pen of Dlachfaced Sheep, 
No, 907. Charles Howatson of Gleubuek, N.B. 

/Jest Croup of Fm Blaehfaced Tups^ any age^ bred by ExhiHtor, and never away 
from or out of the Breeder's possessimi, in Classes 83, 84, and 85—The Breeders* 
Prize of £20, given by Mr 0. Howatson of Gleubuek. 

No, 907. Charles Howatson of Gleubuek. 

To Shepherds in charge qf Prize-Winners vn Classes 83, 84, 85, 30, a>nd 87— 
Prizes of £4, £2, and £1, given by Mr C, Howatson of Glenbuck. 

1st. John Clark, Shepherd to Charles Howatson of Glenbuck. 

2ncl. James Hope, Shepherd to Charles Howatson of Glenbuck. 

3rd. David Brown, Shepherd to R. & J. Cadzow, Borland. 

Class 83. TUP, above two Shear.—Premiums, £12, £8, and £4. Given by 
Mr D. T. Martin of Girgenti. 

1st. No. 907. Charles Howatson of Glenbuck, N.B. 

2nd. No. 908. William MitchoU, Hazelside, Douglas, N.B., “Sixty.** 

3rd. No. 911. Robert M, Richmond, Drumshang, Ayr, “Multum in Parvo.** 

V. No. 906, James Duncan, Balfour, Brechin. 
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H. No. 910. Tom Eawlinson, Park House, Kirkby Lonsdale, “ Borland f. Hope. 
C. No. 905. Thos. T. Brydon, Burncastle, Lauder, “Gold-digger.” 

C, No. 909. Lord Polwarth, Keithliill, Upper Keith. 

Class 84. Two Shear TUP.—Premiums, £12, <£8, £4, and £2. 

1st. No. 924. Charles Howatson of Glenhuck, N.B. 

2ad. No. 921. Charles Howatson of Glenhuck, N.B. 

3rd. No. 915. J. Archibald, Overshiels, Stow. 

4th. No. 912. J. & W. W. Anderson, Beddings, MoflFat, “The Sirdar.” 

V. No. 922. Charles Howatson of Glenhuck, N.B. 

H. No. 925. Robert Lees, Lagg, Ayr. 

C. No. 918. J. Archibald, Overshiels, Stow. 

0. No. 914. J. Archibald, Overshiels, Stow. 

Class 85. SHEARLING TUP.— Premiums, £12, £8, £4, and £2. 

1st. No. 957. Charles Howatson of Glenhuck, N.B. 

2nd. No. 934. R. & J. Cadzow, Borland and Weston, Dunsyre. 

3rd. No. 950. Charles Howatson of Glenhuck, N.B. 

4th. No. 956. Charles Howatson of Glenhuck, N.B. 

V. No. 955. Charles Howatson of Glenhuck, N.B. 

H. No. 935. R. & J. Cadzow, Borland and Weston, Dunsyre. 

C No. 946. Jas. Hamilton, Wooltords, Cobbinshaw. 


Class 86. EWE, above one Shear, with her Lamb at foot.— 
I^miums, £10, £5, and £2. 

1st. No. 978. Charles Howatson of Glenhuck, N.B. 

2nd. No. 973. R. & J. Cadzow, Borland and Weston, Dtmspe. 

3rd, No. 975. George CarapbelMrons, Spittal, Penicuik, “Miss Vickers.” 
V. No. 981. Charles Howatson of Glenhuck, N.B. 

H. No. 986. R. Sinclair Scott, Platt Farm, Largs, Ayrshire. 

C. No. 976. George Camphell-Irons, Spittal, Penicuik, “Gladys,” 


Class 87. SHEARLING EWE or GIMMER.—Premiums, £10, £5, and £2. 


1st. No. 996. 
2nd. No. 996. 
Sid. No. 993. 
V. No. 997. 
H. No. 1002. 
C. No. 991. 


Charles Howatson of Glenhuck, N.B. 
Charles Howatson of Glenhuck, N.B. 
William Gibson, Beoch, Stranraer. 
Charles Howatson of Glenhuck, N.B. 
Robert M. Richmond, Drumshang, Ayr. 
Dnncan Campbell, EUe. 


CHEVIOT. 

PRINCE OF WALES COLD MEDAL for hest Pm of Cheviot She<^, 
No. 1009. John Elliot, Hindhope, Jedburgh. 

Best pen of Chevwi Sheep in Classes 88, 89, 90, a7id 91—Prize of £10, given by 
Cheviot Breeders, per Mr J. A. Borthwick, 

No. 1009. John Elliot, Hindhope, Jedburgh. 


Class 88. TUP, above one Shear.—Premiums, £12, £8, £4, and £2. 

1st. No. 1009. John Elliot, Hindhope, Jedburgh. 

2nd. No. 1023, J. & J. R, 0, Smith, Mowhaugh, Yetholm. 

3rd. No. 1022. John Robson, Newton, Bellingham. 

4th. No. 1007. John Elliot, Biindhope, Jedburgh. 


Class 89. SHEARLING TUP.—^Premiums, £12, £8, £4, and £2. 


1st. No. 1044. 
2nd. No. 1029. 
8rd. No. 1040. 
4th. No. 1039. 


John Robson, Newton, Bellingham. 

John Elliot, Hindhope, Jedburgh. 

Jacob Robson, Bymess, Otterbum, Northumberland, 
Jacob Robson, Bymess, Otterbum, Northumberland. 
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Class 90, EWE, above one Shear, with her Lamb at foot.— 
Premiums, £10, £5, and £2. 

1st. No. 1054. John Elliot, Hindhope, Jedburgh. 

2nd. No. 1052. Jacol> Robson, Byrness, Otterbum, Northumberland. 

3id. No. 1063. Jacob Robson, Byrnofea, Otterbum, Noithumlierland. 

Class 91. SHEARLING EWE or GIMMBR.—Premiums, £10, £5, and £2, 

1st. No. 1076. Matthew S. M'Kerrow, Boreland of Southwick, Dumfiies. 

2nd. No, 1070. John Elliot, Hindhope, Jedburgh. 

3rd, No. 1084. John Robson, Newton, Bellingham, 


BORDER LEICESTER. 

PRINCE OF WALEH GOLD MEDAL for best Pm of Bwd&r Leicest&rs. 
No. 1183. Davwl Hume, Barrelwell, Brechin. 

Class 92. TUP, above one Shear.—^Premiums, £12, £8, £4, and £2 
1st. No. 1096. Robert Taylor, Pitlivie Farm, Carnoustie. 

2ud. No. 1099. Thomas Winter, Springfield House, Sherburn, York, “ Springfield 
Mertoun.” 

3rd. No. 1094. T. McIntosh, Balquharn, Brechim “Polwarth Prince.” 

4th. No. 1098. Matthew Templeton, Drumoie, Bmfkcudbright. 

V. No. 1090. John Best, Warnston Home, Edinburgh, ** Watchman.” 

H. No. 1095. R & J. Shennan, Balig, Kirkcudbright, ^‘Goshawk.” 

0. No. 1097. Matthew Templeton, Druinore, Kiikcudbriglit. 

Class 93. SHEARLING TUP.—Premiums, £12, £8, £4, and £2. 

1st. No. 1118. Robert Wallace, Auchenbrain, Mauchline. 

2nd, No. 1126. T. M*Intosh, Balquharn, Brechin. 

3rd. No. 1146. Robert Wallace, Auchenbrain, Mauchline. 

4th. No. 1108. Thomas Clark, Oldhamstocks Mains, Cockburnspath. 

V. No. 1102. The Right Hon. A. J. Balfou^ M.P., Whittii^hame, Prestonkirk. 
H. No. 1134. The Earl of Rosebery, K.G., Dalmeny Park, Bilmburgh. 

0. No. 1147. Robert Wallace, Auchenbrain, Mauchline. 

Class 94. EWE, above one Shear.—Premiums, £10, £5, and £2. 

1st. No. 1165. George Pople, Newhouse, Perth. 

2nd. No. 1158. The Duke ol Buccleuch and Queensberry, K.T., Dalkeith Park, 
Dalkeith. 

3rd, No. 1160. J. Douglas Fletcher o( Rosehaiigb, Avoch, N.B. 

V. No. 1156. The Right lion. A, J. Balfoui, M.P., Wliittiughame, Piestonkiik, 
II. No. 1166. George Willsher, Pitpointie, Dundee. 

0. No, 1164. James Nihbet, Lambdon, Greenlaw. 

Class 95. SHEARLING EWE or GIMMER.—Premiums, £10, £5, and £2. 

1st. No, 1183. David Hume, Barrelwell, Brechin. 

2nd. No. 1171. Thomas Clark, OldhamstockH Mains, Cockburnspath. 

Bid, No. 1180. William Ford, Fentonbarns, Drem. 

V. No. 1170. The Right Hon, A. J, Balfour, M.P., Wliittiughame, Prestonkirk. 
IT. No. 1184. David Hume, Barrelwell, Brechin. 

0. No. 1201. Thomas Wintei, Springfield House, Sherburn, York. 


HALF-BRED. 

PRINCE OF WALES GOLD MEDAL for best P&i of Ealf’^BTeds. 
No. 1205. James A. W. Mein, Hunthill, Jedburgh. 

Best Half Bred ZVcjp in Classes 96 ami 97—£6, given by Breeders, 
per Mr John Bertram. 

No. 1205. James A. W. Mein, BnnthiU, Jedburgh. 
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Cla-SS 96. TUP, above one Shear. —Premiumf), £12, £8, £4, and £2, 


Ist No. 1205. 
2ml. No. 1203. 

Srd. No. 1202. 


James A. W. Mein, Hunthill, Jedbuigh. 

L. Morley Grossman, Goswick Douse, Beal, R.S.U., 


Nortlinmbor- 


land. 

Alexander Crosble, Blegbie, Upper 


Keith, East Lothian. 


nr..w 97. SHEABLING TUP.—Premiums, £12, £8, £4, aixl £2. 

1st. No. 1207. John Bertram, Addinston, Lander. 

2!id. No. 1224. Henry H. Scott, Hepsbum, Lesbury. 

3rd. No. 1213. Andrew T. Elliot, Newhall, Galashiels. 

4th. No. 1206. John Bertram, Addinston, Lauder. 

V. No. 1226. W. M. Tress, Faugh Hill, Newton St Boswells. 

H. No. 1214. Andrew T. Elliot, Newhall, Galashiels. 

C. No. 1208. John Bertram, Addinston, Lauder. 


Best Half-Bred Eioe or Oimmer in Classes 98 and 99—£5, given by Breeder'-, 
per Mr John Bertram. 

No. 1242. John Bertram, Addinston, Lauder. 


Class 98. EWE, above one Shear.—Premiums, £10, £5, and £2. 

1st. No. 12B2. Robert Dickinson, Longcroft, Lauder. 

2nd. No. 1*231. Robert Dickinson, Longcroit, Lander. 

3rd. No. 1238. James A. W. Mein, Hunthill, Jedburgh. 

V. No. 1233. Wm. Elliot, Raecleugh Head, Duns, 
fl. No. 1234. Wm. Elliot, Raecleugh Head, Duns, 
fl. No. 1*240. Henry H. Scott, Hepsbum, Lesbuiy. 


Class 99. SHEARLING EWE or GIMMER.—Premiums, £10, £5, and £2. 

1st. No. 1242. John Bertram, Addinston, Lauder. 

2nd. No. 1261. James A. W. Mein, Hunthill, Jedbiirgh. 

3rd. No. 1251. William Elliot, Raecleugh Head, Duns. 

V. No. 1262. James A. W. Mein, Hunthill, Jedburgh. 

H. No. 1250. Robert Dickinson, Longcroft, Lauder. 

0. No. 1*249. Robert Dickinson, Longcroft, Lauder. 


SHROPSHIRE. 

PRINCE OF WALES GOLD MEDAL for best Pm of Shropshires, 

No. 1310. Alfred Tanner, Shrawardine, Shrewsbury. 

Class 100. TUP, above one Shear.—Premiums, £6, £4, and £2. 

1st. No. 1269. Alfred Tanner, Shrawardine, Shrewsbury, “Diamond King” (9142). 
2nd. No. 1263. David Buttar, Oorston, Coupor-Angus. 

3rd. No. 1264. David Buttar, Corston, Coupar-Angus. 

V. No. 1*267. George Loyd Poster Harter, Puchrup Hall Farm, Tewkesbury. 

H. No. 1268. Lord Polwarth, Humbie, Upper Keith. 

C. No. 1266. D. J. Thomson Gray, Linerpeffiray Lodge, Orieif. 

Class 101. SHEARLING TUP.—Premiums, £6, £4, and £2. 

1st. No. 1271. David Buttar, Corston, Coupar-Angus. 

2nd. No. 1278. Philo L. Mills, Ruddington Hall, Rinldington, Nottingham. 

3rd. No. 1285. The Earl of Strathmore, Home Farm, Glamis Castle, Glanii.s. 

V. No. 1286. Alfred Tanner, Shrawardine, Shrewsbury. 

H. No. 1272. David Buttar, Corston, Coupar-Angus. 

H. No, 1283. The Earl of Strathmore, Glamis Castle, Glamis. 

C. No. 1282. The Earl of Strathmore, Glamis Castle, Glamis. 


Class 102. EWE, above one Shear.—^Premiums, £5, £3, and £2. 


Lt. No. 1292. 
2nd. No. 1296. 
3rd. No. 1289. 
V. No. 1295. 
H. No. 1291. 


Philo L. Mills, Ruddington Hall, Ruddington, Nottingham. 
Alfred Tanner, Shrawardine, Shrewsbury. 

David Buttar, Corston, Coupar-Angus. 

Alfred Tanner, Shrawardine, Shrewsbury. 

George Loyd Foster Harter, Puchrup Hall Farm, Tewkesbury. 
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C. No. 1288. David Buttar, Cor&ton, Cmi])ar-Angus. 

C. No. 1290. George Loyd Foster Harter, Puchrup Hall Farm, Tewkesbury. 

0. No. 1293, The Earl of Stratlimore, Glaiuis Castle, Glamis, 

CliASS 103. SHBAELING EWE or GIMMER.— Premiums, £5, £3, and £2. 

1st. No. 1307. Alfred Tanner, Slimwardine, Shrewsbury. 

2nd. No, 1297. David Buttar, Corstoii, Coupar-Angus. 

3rd. No. 1308. Alfred Tanner, Shrawardine, Sbrewsbiiry. 

V. No. 1302. Philo L. Mills, Ruddington Hall, Ruddington, Nottingham. 

H. No. 1298. David Buttar, Corston, Coupar-Angus. 

H. No. 1299. David Buttar, Corston, Coupar-Angus. 

C. No. 1303. Lord Polwarth, Humbie, Upper Keith. 

C. No. 1306. The Earl of Strathmore, Glamis Castle, Glamis. 

Class 104. Pen of five SHEARLING RAMS.—Premium, £10. Given by 
Shropshh'e Sheep-Breeders* Association. 

1st. No. 1310. Alfred Tanner, Shrawardine, Shrewsbury. 


OXFORD DOWNS. 

PRINCE OF WALES COLD MEDAL for best Pm of Oxford Downs. 

No. 1320. John & Samuel Treadwell, Winchendon, Aylosl>ury. 

Class 105. SHEARLING TUP.—Premiums, £6, £4, and £2. 

1st. No. 1320. John & Samuel Treadwell, Winchendon, Aylesbury. 

2ud. No. 1319. John & Samuel Treadwell, Winchendon, Aylesbury, 

3rd. No. 1321. John & Samuel Treadwell, Winchendon, Aylesbury. 

II. No. 1314. The Right Hon. Arthur J. Balfoxir, M.P., of Whittinghame, Preston- 
kirk. 

C. No. 1316. The Right Hon. Arthur J. Balfour, M.P., of Wliittinghamo, Preston- 
kirk. 

Class 106. SHEARLING EWE or GIMMER.—Premiums, £5, £3, and £2. 

1st. No. 1325. The Right Hon. Arthur J. Balfour, M.P., Whittinghame, Preston- 
kirk. 

2nd. No. 1324. The Right Hon, Arthur J. Balfour, M.P., Wliittinghame, Preston- 
kirk. 

3rd. No. 1322. Peter Amos, Langton, Gainford, Darlington. 

Tl. No. 1323. Peter Amos, Langton, Gainford, Darlin^on. 

0, No. 1327. Walter Elliot, Hollybush, Galashiels. 


SUFFOLK. 

PRINCE OF WALES COLD MEDAL for best Pen qf Siiffolh Sheep, 

No. 1331. The Earl of Ellesmere, Stetchworth Park, Newmarket, Cambs. 

Class 107. SHEARLING TUP.—Premium.s, £6, £4, and £2. 

Ist. No. 1331. The Earl of Ellesmere, Stetchworth Park, Newmarket, Cambs. 

2tid. No. 1332. T. Goodchild, Great Meldham Hall, Halstead, Essex, ** Ounces 
Boy” (5186). 

3rd. No. 1330. The Earl of Ellesmere, Stetchworth Park, Newmarket, Cambs. 

0. No. 1329. John Ainslie, Temple Hall, Ormiston, East Lothian, ** Gunner of 
Stetchworth 23-98 ”(4907). 

Class 108. SHEARLING EWE or GIMMER.—Premiums, £5, £3, and £2. 

1st. No. 1334. The Earl of Ellesmere, Stetchworth Park, Newmarket, Cambs, 

2nd. No. 1333. The Earl of Ellesmere, Stetchworth Park, Newmarket, Cambs. 

3rd. No. 1337. T, Goodchild, Great Meldham Hall, Halstead, Essex, 
y. No. 1838. T. Goodchild, Great Meldham Hall, Halstead, Essex. 

H. No. 1836. William Ford, Fentonbarns, Drem. 

C. No. 1335. William Ford, Fentonbarns, Drem. 
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Class 109. THREE EWE LAMBS.— Premiunis, £6, £3, and £2. 
Given by tlie Suffolk Slieep Society. 

1st. No. 1342. T. Goodcbild, Great Meldbam Hall, Halstead, Essex. 

2na. No. 1340. The Earl of Ellesmere, Stetchworth Park, Newmarket, Cainlis. 
3rd. No. 1341. William Ford, Fentonbams, Drem. 

H. No. 1339. John Ainslie, Temple Hall, Ormiston, East Lothian. 


EXTRA SECTIONS. 

Best Pen of Lambs in Class IIB got hy a Suffolk Tup^ and out of Cheviot oj' 
Blaekfaced Mwes—'Brize of £6, given by the Suffolk Sheep Society. 

No. 1367. John Ainslie, Temple Hall, Ormiston (Suffolk out of Cheviot Ewe). 

Best Pen of Lamhs in Class 113 got by a Suffolk Tup arid oid of Border Leicest&i\ 
Halfhredj or Three-partsbred JSioes —Prize of £5, given by the Suffolk Sheep 
Society. 

No. 1381. John Turnbull, jun., Berryhill, Kelso (Suffolk Cross). 

Best Pens of Crossbred Lairbs in Class 113 got by a Shropshire Tup—Brvzee of £6, 
‘£4, and £2, given by Scotch Breeders, per Mr David Buttar. 

1st. No. 1370. Alexander Anderson, Berryhill, Dundee (Shropshire Ram out of 
Dorset Horn Ewes). 

2nd. No. 1369. Alexander Anderson, Berryhill, Dundee (Shropshire Ram out of 
Dorset Horn Ewes). 

3rd. No. 1373. George F. Barron, Meikle Endovie, Alford, N.B. (Shropshire Cross). 

Best Pens of Crossbred Lambs in Class 113 got by an Orford^Boum Tup —Prizes of 
£5, £3, and £2, given by Oxford Down Sheep-Breeders’ Association. 

1st. No. 1375. James Elliot, Duncrahill, Pencaitland (by Oxford Ram and Half-l>rcd 
Ewe). 

2nd. No. 1379. R. D. Thom, Pitlochie, Gateside, Fife (by Oxford Ram out of Half- 
bred Ewe). 

3rd. No. 1376. James Elliot, Duncrahill, Pencaitland (by Oxford Ram and Half-bred 
Ewe), 


To Shepherds in charge of the PrizeAeinners in Class 110—Prizes of £4, £2, 
and £1, given by Mr 0. Howatson of Glenbuck. 

1st. Shepherd to Sir John Gilmour of Montrave, Bart. 

2nd. Shepherd to Sir John Gilmour of Montrave, Bart, 

3rd. Shepherd to Sir John Gilmour of Montrave, Bart. 

Class 110. Three BLACKFACED WETHERS, one Shear.—Premiums, £5 and £3. 

1st. No. 1350. Sir John Gilmour of Lundin and Montrave, Hart., Ijov(‘u, 

2nd. No. 1349. Sii* John Gilmour of Lundin and Montrave, Bart., U‘vi*n. 

V. No. 1351. Sir John Gilmour of Lundin and Montrave, Bart., Leveu. 

H. No. 1346. George F. Barron, Meilde Endovie, Alford, N.B. 

C. No. 1344. William Baird of Elie, Fife, 

Class 111. Three CHEVIOT WETHERS, one Shear.—Premiums, £5 and £3. 

1st. No. 1356. James Shields, Dolphington, Tranent. 

2ad. No. 1354. H. W. Hope, Lufthess Mains, Aberlady, 

V. No. 1357. James Shields, Dolphington, Tranent. 

H. No. 1358. John Turnbull, jun., Berryhill, Kelso. 

Class 112. Three SHEARLING WETHERS, any Cross, out of Blackfaced Ewes, 
—Premiums, £5 and £3. 
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Class 113. Five PAT LAMBS, any Breed or Cross.—Premiums, £5 and £3. 

l&t. No. 1370. Alexander Anderson, Berryliill, Dundee (Shropshire Ram out of 
Dorset Horn Ewes). 

2nd. No. 1874. The Earl of Bllcbmere, Stctchworth Park, Newmarket, Cambridge¬ 
shire (SulFolk). 

V. No. 1375. James Elliot, Duncrahill, Pencaitland (by Oxford Ram and Half-bred 
Ewe). 

H. No. 1379. R. D. Tliom, Pitlochie, Gatesido, Fife (by Oxford Ram out of Half- 
bred Ewe). 

WOOL 

BLACKFACE WOOL. 

Class 114. BLACKFACE WETHER WOOL, five Fleeces.—Premiums, £3, 

£2, and £1. Given by Sir Robert Menzies, Bart. 

1st. No. 1383. William Whyte, Spott, Kirriemuir, N.B. 

2nd. No. 1382. George Bullough, Isle of Rum, Oban. 

Class 116. BLACKFACE EWE WOOL, five Fleeces.—Premiums, £3, £2, 
and £1. Given by Sir Robert Menzies, Bart. 

1st. No. 1387. James Macfarlane, Elibank, Walkerburn. 

2nd. No. 1386. R. C. Munro Ferguson of Novar, M.P., Evanton. 

3rd. No. 1381. Colonel F. G. Blair of Blair, Dairy, Ayrshire. 

V. No. 1388. Lord Malcolm of Poltalloch, Lochgilphead. 

H. No. 1385. Robert Dickinson, Longcroft, Lauder. 

Class 116. BLACKFACE EWE or WETHER HOGG WOOL, five Fleeces.— 
Premiums, £3, £2, and £1. Given by Sir Robert Menzies, Bart. 

1st. No. 1390. Colonel F. G. Blair of Blair, Dairy, Ayrshire. 

2nd. No. 1393. James Macfarlane, Elibank, Walkerburn. 

3rd. No. 1394. Lord Malcolm of roltallocK Lochgilphead. 

V. No. 1392. R. C. Munro Ferguson of Novar, M.P., Evanton. 

H. No. 1395. Archibald Whyte, Glenmoy, Kirriemuir, N.B. 


SWINE 

FRINGE OF WALES GOLD MEDAL fw best Fen of Swine, 

No. 1135. J. Jeiroi*bOii, Peel Hall, Chester, « Peel Daisy” (6005). 

LARGE WHITE BREED. 

Class 117. BOAR.— Premiums, £5 and £3. 

1st. No. 1401. Robert & Andrew Walker, East Craigs Farm, Oorstorphinc, Metch- 
loy Ladas ”(3575). 

2ud. No. 1897. Sir Gilbert Greeuall, Bart., Walton Hall, Warrington, ** Walton 
Eclipse jr." 

V. No. 1399. The Earl of Rosebery, K.G., Dalmeny Park, Edinburgh, “ Dalmeny 
Rover.” 

H. No. 1400. A. Enever Todd, Stonoyhank, Musselburgh, “ Holywell Edinburgh ” 

Class 118. SOW.—^Premiums, £6 and £3. 

1st. No. 1403. Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart., Walton Hall, Warrington, Walton 
Belle II.” (6776). 

2nd. No. 1409. Robert & Andrew Walker, East Craigs Farm, Corstorpbine, “Miss 
Hollingworth 54th ” (7444). 

V. No. 1408. The Earl of Rosebery, K.G,, Dalmeny Park, Edinburgh, “Dalmeny 
Empress 10th” (7964). 

H. No. 1402. George Graham, Manshall Hall, Wigton, Cumberland, “ Mansliall 
Empress II.” (8072). 
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H. No. 1407. The Earl of Eosebery, KG., Dalmeny Paik, Edinburgh, “ Dalnieny 
Empress 6th ” (7290). 

C. No. 1406. The &rl of Rosebery, K.G., Dalmeny Park, Edinbuigh, *‘Borrow- 
field Sunbeam 2nd” (7230), 

Class 119. Three PIGS, not above 8 months old.—Premiums, £4 and £2. 

1st. No. 1414. The Earl of Rosebery, K.G., Dalmeny Park, Edinburgh. 

2nd. No. 1410. Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart., Walton'Hall, Warrington. 

V. No. 1413. The Earl of Rosebery, K.G., Dalmeny Park, Edinburgh. 

H. No. 1415. A. Enever Todd, Stoneybank, Musselburgh, 


WHITE BREED OTHER THAN LARGE. 


1st. No. 1417. 
2nd. No. 1418. 


Class 120. BOAR.—Premiums, £5 and £3. 


Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart., Walton Hall, Warrington, “Walton 
Royal.” 

Robert & Andrew Walker, East Craigs Farm, Corstorphine, “Eist 
Craigs’ King.” 


Class 121. SOW.—Premiums, £5 and £3. 

1st. No. 1419. Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart., Walton Hall, Warrington, “ Walton 
Mayliower IV.” 

2nd. No. 1420. Robert & Andrew Walker, East Craigs Farm, Oorstoiphine, “ Moss 
Rose.” 


Class 122. Three PIGS, not above 8 months old.—Premiums, £4 and £2. 

1st. No. 1422. H.B.H. The Prince of Wales, K.G., Sandringham, Norfolk. 
2nd. No. 1421. Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart., Walton Hall, Wanin^ou. 


BERKSHIRE. 

Class 123. BOAR.—Premiums, £5 and £3. 

1st. No. 1429. Lord Polwarth, Humbie, Upper Keith. 

2nd. No. 1428. J. Jefferson, Peel Hall, Chester, “ Peel Charlie ” (6705). 

V. No. 1427. J. Jefferson, Peel Hall, Chester, “ Peel Halle ” (6877). 

H. No. 1425. Captain G. D. Clayhdls Henderson of Invergowrie, R.N., Dundee, 
a No. 1423. W. Campbell, 191 Perth Road, Dundee. “Sam.” 

Class 124. SOW.—Premiums, £6 and £3. 

1st. No. 1435. J. Jefferson, Peel Hall, Chester, “ Peel Daisy ” (6696). 

2nd. No. 1436. J. Jefferson, Peel Hall, Chester, “Peel Matchless.” 

V. No. 1430. W. Campbell, 191 Perth Road, Dundee, “ May HI,” 

H. No. 1432. William Dow, 18 HawkbiU, Duinlee, “ Dora.” 

C. No. 1437. Lord Polwarth, Humbie, Upper Keith. 

Class 125. Three PIGS, not above 8 months old.—Premiums, £1 and £2. 

1st. No. 1440. J. Jefferson, Peel Hall, Chester. 

2ad. No. 1438. W, Campbell, 191 Peith Road, Dundee. 

V. No. 1439. W. Campbell, 191 Perth Road, Dundee. 

C. No. 1441. J. Jefferson, Peel Hall, Chester. 


POULTRY 

First Premium—G jw Sovereign. Second Premium— ShUlings. And wheie 
there are Six or more entnes, Third Premium—2?*^ ShUlings. 

PRINCE OF WALES SILVER MEDALS. 

1. Best CooJc, any variety. 

No, 476, David M'Gibbon, Aid-na-Craig, Campbeltown (Spanish). 
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2. Beat Hen, any mruty. 

No. 417. Robert Pitton, llibby Hall, KirkUam, Laucabliire, 
3. Best Cockesrl, any varietif. 

No. 22. Robert Pitton, Ribby Hall, Kirkliam, Lancashire. 

4. Best PuUet, any variety. 

No, 29. A. K. Crichton, Glamib. 

5. Best Pe/n of Ducks, 

No. 497. John Gillies, Edington Mills, Ohiruside. 

6. Best Pm of Geese. 

No. 524. James Dow, Clathybeg, Auchterarder (Bnibden). 


7. Best Pen of Turkeys, 

No. 545. George A. Bell, Luudin Mill Farm, Largo (American Bronze). 


1st. No. 6. 
2nd. No. 4. 
3rd, No. 10. 
V. No. 1. 
H. No. 5. 
0. No. 2. 


1st. No. 16. 
2nd. No. 12, 
3rd. No. 14. 
V. No. 13. 
H. No. 11. 
C. No. 15. 


1st. No. 22. 
2nd. No. 26. 
3i*<l. No. 18. 
V. No. 21. 
11. No. 19. 
0. No. 25. 


1st. No. 29. 
2nd. No. 33. 
3rd. No. 28. 
V. No. 32. 
ir. No. 34. 
C. No. 30. 


1st. No. 36. 
2nd. No. 39. 
3rd. No. 42. 
V. No. 40. 
H. No. 44. 
C. No. 41. 


1st. No. 47. 
2nd. No. 50. 
3rd, No, 49. 


Class 1. DORKING, Coloured. Cock. 

John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chirnside. 

Robert Pitton, Ribby Hall, Kirkliam, Lancashire. 

M. B. Thomson, Park, Renfrew. 

J. T. Cathcart, Dnnbog House, Newburgh, Fife. 

John Gillies, Mington Mills, Chirnside. 

John Craig, Miller Street, Wishaw Central. 

Class 2. DORKING, Coloured. Hen. 

M. B. Thomson, Park, Renfrew. 

Robert Pitton, Ribby Hall, Kirkbam, Lancashire. 

John Gillies, Edington Mills, Oliimside. 

John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chirnside. 

A. K. Crichton, Glamis. 

Richardson Brothers, Muir, Bannockburn. 

Class 3. DORKING, Coloured. Cockerel. 

Robert Pitton, Ribby Hall, Kirkham, Lancashire. 

M. B. Tliomsou, Park, Itenfruw. 

J. T. Cathcart, Dmihog House, Newburgh, Fife. 

A. K. Crichton, Giamis. 

J, T. Cuth('art, Dunbog House, Newburgh, Fife. 
Alexander Bim, Crown Inn, Elgin. 

Class 4, DORKING, Coloured. Pullet. 

A. K. Crichton, Glamis. 

John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chirnside. 

J. T, Cathcart, Dunhog House, Newburgh, Fife. 
Robert Pitton, Ribby Hall, Kirkham, Lancashixe. 

M. B. Thomson, Park,^ Renfrew. 

A. K. Crichton, Glamis. 

Class 6 . DORKING, Silver Grey. Cock. 

Robert Pitton, Ribby Hall, Kirkham, Lancashire. 
David M‘Gibbon, Ard-na-Craig, Campbeltown. 
Richardson Brothers, Muir, Bannockburn. 

John Mechie, jun., Auchtennuchty. 

M. B. Thomson, Park, Renfrew. 

Thomas Rae, Oraighlaw, Kirkcowan, 

Class 6. DORKING, SUver Grey. Hen. 

Robert Pitton, Ribby Hall, Kirkham, Lancashire. 
George M*Bain, Linkwood, Elgin. 

,rohn Howie, jun„ Knowhead, Oraigie, by Kilmarnock. 
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V, 

No. 64. 

H. 

No. 52. 

C. 

No. 48. 

Ist. 

No. 59. 

2nd. 

No. 62. 

3rd. 

No. 64. 

V. 

No. 63. 

H. 

No. 56. 

C. 

No. 60. 


1st. 

No. 72. 

2nd. 

No. 67. 

3rd. 

No. 70. 

V, 

No. 65. 

H. 

No. 68. 

C. 

No. 69. 


1st. 

No. 76. 

2nd. 

No. 78. 

Srd. 

No. 79. 

V. 

No. 74. 

H. 

No. 77. 

C. 

No. 73. 


1st. 

No. 86. 

2nd. 

No. 87. 

8rd. 

No. 89. 

V. 

No. 84 

H. 

No. 82. 

0 . 

No. 83. 


1st. 

No. 95. 

2nd. 

No. 91. 

3rd. 

No. 92. 

V. 

No. 94. 

H. 

No. 93. 

C. 

No. 90. 


1st. 

No. 

99. 

2nd. 

No. 

100. 

Srd. 

No. 

102. 

V. 

No. 

97. 

H. 

No. 

101. 

C. 

No. 

98. 


1st. 

No. 106. 

2nd. 

No. 105. 

V. 

No. 104. 

C. 

No. 103. 


1st. 

No. 109. 

2nd. 

No. 110. 

H. 

No. 107. 

C. 

No. 108. 


John MecMe, jmi., Anclitermuchty. 

David M*Gibbon, Ard-na-Craig, Campbeltown. 

John Howie, jun., Knowliead, Oraigie, by Kihuaruoclc. 

Class 7. DORKING, Silver Grey. Cockoiel. 

Robert Fitton, Ribby Hall, Kirkham, Lancashire. 

Wionias Rae, Craighlaw, Klrkcowan. 

M. B. Thomson, Park, Renfrew. 

Thomas Rae, Craighlaw, Kirkcowan. 

Charles Aitkenhead, Stnd Farm, Seaham Harbour. 

George M*Bain, lonkwood, Elgin. 

Class 8. DORKING, Silver Grey. Pullet. 

M. B. Thomson, Park, Renfrew. 

Robert Fitton, Ribby Hall, Kirkham, Lancashire. 

David M‘Gibbon, Ard-na-Oraig, Campbeltown. 

Charles Aitkenhead, Stud Farm, Seaham Harbour. 

Robert Fitton, Ribby Hall, Kirkham, Lancashire. 

George M'Bain, Linkwood, Elgin. 

Class 9. COCHIN-CHINA. Cock. 

Robert Fitton, Ribby Hall, Kirkham, Lancashire, 

George H. Proctor, Flass House, Durham. 

George H. Proctor, Flass House, Durham. 

John Ferguson, 7 North Inglis Street, Dunfermline. 

Robert McMillan, Broon Coo Inn, Barrhead. 

John Ferguson, 7 North Inglis Street, Dunfermline. 

CLASSIC. COCHIN-CHINA. Hen. 

Robert hPMillan, Broon Coo Inn, Barrhead. 

George H. Proctor, Flass Hous^ Durham. 

Welch & Bruce, 65 Crossgate, Cupar-Fife. 

Robert Fitton, Ribby Hall, Kirkham, Lancashire. 

John Ferguson, 7 North Inglis Street, Dunfermline. 

John Ferguson, 7 North Inglis Street, Dunfermline. 

Class 11. BRAHMAPOOTRA. Cock. 

James Logan, East Linton, Pre&tonkirk. 

P. Castle. Selkirk. 

John Gillies, Edington Mills, Ohimside. 

D. J. Thomson Gray, Innerpeffray Lodge, Crieff. 

John Gillies, Edington Mills, Ohimside. 

Mrs Walter Bums, Denholm Hill, Cauldmill, Hawick. 

Class 12. BRAHMAPOOTRA. Hen. 

John Gillies, Edington Mills, Cliirn.sido. 

John Gillies, Edin^on Mills, Chirnbide. 

D. J. Thomson Gray, Innorpeffray Lodge, Crieff. 

P. Castle, Selkirk. 

D. J. Thomson Gray, Innerpeliray Lodge, Crieff. 

P. Castle, Selkirk. 

Class 13. BRAHMA or COCHIN. Cockerel. 

?■/* Innerpeffray Lodge, Crieff (Brahma). 

John Gillies, Edington Mills, Ohimside (Brahma). 

John Ferguson, 7 North Inglis Street, Dunfermline (Cochin). 
John Ferguson, 7 North Inglis Street, Dunfermline (Cochin). 

Class 14. BRAHMA or COCHIN. Pullet. 

John GiUies, Edington Mills, Ohimside (Brahma). 

D. J. mrnson Gray, Innerpeffray Lodge, Crieff (Brahma). 
John Ferguson, 7 North Inglis Street, Dunfermline (Cochin). 
John Ferguson, 7 North Inglis Street, Dunfermline (Cochin). 
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l&t. No. 112. 
2nd. No. 114. 
3rd. No. 113. 
V. No. 117. 
11. No. 111. 
C. No. 115. 


1st. No. 120. 
2ad. No. 121. 
3rd. No. 123. 
V. No. 126. 
H. No. 119. 
C. No. 125. 


1st. No. 128. 
2a(l. No. 129. 
0. No. 131. 


1st. No. 136. 
2nd. No. 134. 
C. No. 133. 


1st. No. 137. 
2nd. No. 141. 
V. No. 138. 
H. No. 140. 


1st. No. 149. 
3rd. No. 146. 
V. No. 142. 
H. No. 147. 
0. No. 150. 


1st. No. 151. 
2nd. No. 15H. 
Jird. No. 157. 
V. No. 162. 
H. No. 165. 

0, No. 154. 


1st. No. 159. 
2nd. No. 160. 
3rd. No. 165. 
V. No. 163. 

H, No. 164. 
0. No. 162. 


Ist. No. 169. 
2nd. No. 170. 
0. No. 168. 


Class 15. SCOTCH OBEY. Cock. 

David M'Gibbon, Ard-na-Crai<(, Campbeltown. 

David M‘Gibbon, Ard-na-Craig, Campbeltown. 

David M‘Gibbon, Ard-na-(3raig, Campbeltown. 

Matthew Smith, Townliead, Tliomhill, Dumfriesshire. 

Davnl Hastings, Glaister Cottage, Darvel, Ayrshire. 

Archibald Mitchell, Roselea House, Airth, Larbert. 

Class 16. SCOTCH GREY. Hen. 

David Hastings, Glaister Cottage, Darvel, Ayrshire. 

David M‘Gibbon, Ard-na-Craig, Campbeltown. 

David M‘Gibbon, Ard-na-Craig, Campbeltown. 

Matthew Smith, Townhead, Thornhill, Dumfriesshire. 

John Craig, Main Street, Dreghorn, Ayrshire. 

Archibald Mitchell, Roselea House, Airth, Larbert. 

Class 17. SCOTCH GREY. Cockerel. 

William S. Mitchell, Roselea House, Airth, Larbert. 

William S. Mitchell, Roselea House, Airth, Larbert. 

Mrs R, W. Robin, Oraigton Monumental Works, Paisley. 

Class 18. SCOTCH GREY. Pullet. 

William S. Mitchell, Roselea House, Airth, Larbert. 

William S. Mitchell, Roselea House, Airth, Larbert. 

John Craig, Main Street, Dreghorn, Ayrshire. 

Class 19. HAMBURG-Black. Cock. 

A. M. Blair, Craigheads, Barrhead. 

H. Pickles, Earby, Colne, Lancashire. 

A. M. Blair, Craigheads, Barrhead. 

John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chimsidc. 

Class 20. HAMBURG—Black, Hen. 

H. Pickles, Earby, Colne, Lancashire. 

James Dow, 11 Castle Road, Auchterarder. 

A. M. Blair, Craigheads, Barrhead. 

John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chimside. 

William Steel, 74 St Andrew’s Terrace, Kilmarnock. 

Class 21. HAMBURG—Any other Variety. Cock. 

A. M. Blair, Craighoa<ls, Barrhead (Golden). 

H. Pickles, Earby, Colne, Lancashire. 

H. Pickles, Earby, Colne, Lancashire. 

A. M. Blair, Craigheads, Barrhead (Silver). 

Jackson Brothers, Brunthwaite, near SUsdon, via Keighley (Golden 
si)angled). 

David Govan, 346 Great Eastern Road, Parkhead, Glasgow (Silver 
spangled). 

Class 22. HAMBURG—Any other Variety. Hen. 

A. M. Blair, Craigheads, Barrhead (Silver). 

A. M. Blair, Craigheads, Barrhead (Golden). 

H, Pickles, Earby, Colne, Lancashire. 

David Govan, 346 Great Eastern Road, Parkhead, Glasgow (Silver 
spangled). 

H. Pickles, Earby, Colne, Lancashire. 

Hugh Currie, 17 Princes Street, Ardrossau (Gold spangled). 

Class 23. HAMBURG—Any Variety. Cockerel. 

H. Picklos, Earby, Colne, Lancashire. 

William Steel, 74 St Andrew’s Terrace, Kilmarnock (Silver spangled). 
John Gillies, E<lington Mills Cliirnside (Black). 
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Glass 24. HAMBTJEG—Any Variety. Pullet. 

1st. No. 174. H. Picldes, EarBy, Colne, Lancashire. 

2nd. No. 171. A. M. Blair, Craigheads, Barrhead (Golden). 

C. No. 173. Jackson Brothers, Brunthwaite, near Silsdon, ma Keighley (Golden 
pencilled). 

Class 25. PLYMOUTH ROCK. Cock. 

1st. No. 179. Alexander M. Prain, Rawes, Longforgan. 

2nd. No. 177. Robert Fitton, Ribby Hall, Kirkham, Lancashire. 

3rd. No. 181. John B. Tulloch, The Dales, Inverkeiihing. 

V. No. 178. W. M. M‘Call, Great Cross, Kirkcudbright. 

H. No. 180. Mrs R. \V. Robin, Craigton Monumental Works, Paisley Road, Govan. 
0. No. 176. James Dow, Clathyheg, Auchterarder. 


Class 26. PLYMOUTH ROOK. Hen. 

1st. No. 186. Alexander M. Prain, Rawes, Longforgan. 

2nd. No. 187. Mrs R. W. Robin, Craigton Monumental Works, Paisley Road, Govan. 
V. No. 185. W. M. M‘Call, Great Cross, Kirkcudbright. 

H. No, 183. Robert Fitton, Ribby Hall, Kirkham, Lancashire. 

Class 27. PLYMOUTH ROCK. Cockerel. 

1st. No. 193. Alex. M. Prain, Rawes, Longforgan. 

2nd. No. 192. Alex. M. Prain, Rawes, Longforgan. 

3rd. No. 190. W. M. M'Call, Great Cross, Kirkcudbright. 

V. No. 189. Mrs Thomas Lambert, Elrington Hall, Haydon Bridge. 

H. No. 194. Mrs E. W. Robin, Craigton Monumental Works, Paisley Road 
Govan. 

C. No. 195. W. Slater, Silverdale, near Camforth, Lancashire. 


Class 28. PLYMOUTH ROCK. Pullet. 

1st. No. 205. W. Slater, Silverdale, near Carnfoi'th, Lancashire. 

2nd. No. 200. W, M. M‘Call, Great Cross, Kirkcudbright. 

3rd. No. 197- H. Bargh, Rigmaden Farm, near Kirkby Lonsdale. 

V. No. 203. Alex. M. Prain, Rawes, Longforgan. 

H. No. 202. Alex. M. Prain, Rawes, Lon^organ. 

0. No. 201. L. H. Nutter, Burton, Carnforth. 

Class 29. MINORCA. Cock. 

1st. No. 207. Arthur H. Blair, “Clovelly,” Milngavie. 

2nd. No. 210. Robert Craig, Main Street, West Kilbride, Ayrshiic. 

3rd. No. 208. W. H. Brown, Rothbury, Northumberland. 

V. No. 215. David M‘Gibbon, Ard-na-Oraig, Oamj»beltowii. 

H. No. 212. Mrs Catherine Elliot, Bonkyl Lodge, Duns. 

G, No. 219. Welch & Bruce, 65 Crossgate, Oupar-Fite. 

Class 30. MINORCA. Hon. 

1st. No. 221, William S. Craig, Bonnyrigg, Mid-Lothian. 

2nd. No. 225. Mrs Wm. Hart, Croft Terrace, Selkirk. 

3rd. No. 224. John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chirnside. 

V. No. 230. Robert Paterson, Garrel Glen Cottage, Kilsyth. 

H. No. 220. George Bryce, Grove End, Broomieknowe, Lass wade. 

H. No. 232. Mrs Robert Pullar, 19 Peddie Street, Dundee. 

C. No. 226. R. & J. Hay, 147 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 

Class 31. MINORCA. Cockerel. 

1st. No. 241. J. Smith, Dundas, South Queensferry. 

2nd, No. 235. John Gillies, B<lington Mills, Chirnside. 

3rd. No. 233. John W. Crossman, The Shrubberies, Galphay, Ripon, Yorkshire, 
\. No. 234. Mrs Catherine Elliot, Bonkyl Lodge, Duns. 

C. No, 236. John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chirnside, 
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l&t. No. 244. 
2n(l. No. 246. 
3rd. No. 248. 
V. No. 242. 
H. No. 249. 
C. No. 246. 


1st. No. 260. 
2na. No. 254. 
Srd. No. 252. 
0. No. 263. 


Ist.. No. 266. 
2ii(l. No. 257. 
3r(l. No. 260. 


1st. No. 272. 
2iid. No. 271. 


1st. No. 273. 
2ttd. No. 277. 


1st. No. 278. 
2nd. No. 281. 


1st. No. 287. 
2na. No. 288. 
3r(l. No. 284. 


0. No. 286. 


1st. No. 294. 
2u(l. No. 293. 
3r(l. No. 296. 
H. No. 292. 
0. No. 291. 


1st. No. 298. 
2nd. No. 299. 
0. No. 300. 


Ibt. No. 302. 
2nd. No. 303. 
V. No. 804. 


1st. No. 307. 
2nd. No. 306. 
0. No. 309. 


Class 32. MINORCA. Pullet. 

John W, Crossman, The Shrubberies, Galphay, Ripon, Yorkshire. 
John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chimside. 

J. Smith, Dumlas, South Queonsferry. 

Arthur H. Blair, “Clovelly,” Milngavie. 

Thomas R. S. Waugh, Dundas Castle, South Queonsferry. 

John Kennedy, Mou&wald, Ruthwell, R.S.O. 

Class 33. LEGHORN— White. Cock, 

Glen & Gourlay, Nitshill. 

Moir Robertson, Cairneyhill, by Dunfermline. 

John King, Rodenbarn, Hollybu&h. 

William Miller, Crosshands, Mauchline. 

Class 34. LEGHORN—White. Hen. 

Moir Robertson, Caimeyhill, by Dunfermline. 

William Cox, 91 East Main Street, Darvel. 

John King, Rodenbarn, HoUybush. 

Class 36. LEGHORN—Any other Variety. Cock. 

John B. Tulloch, The Dales, luverkeithing (Brown). 

David Millar, Bridgehoube, Riccarton, Kilmarnock. 

Class 36. LEGHORN—Any other Variety. Hen. 

A, M. Blair, Craigheatls, Barrhead (Brown). 

David Millar, Bridgehou&e, Riccarton, Kilmarnock. 

Class 37. LEGHORN—Any Variety. Cockerel. 

Dickson Brothers, Mouswald, Ruthwell (White). 

Welch & Bruce, 65 Oro&sgate, Cupar-Pife. 

Class 38. LEGHORN—Any Variety. PiiUet. 

Alex. M. Prain, Rawes, Longforgan (White). 

Alex. M, Prain, Rawes, Longforgan (White). 

Alexander Boithwick, Corriedow, Tyiiron, Thornhill, Diimfriebshire 
(Brown), 

William Lee, Bridge Street, Galstoii (White). 

Class 39. LANGSHAN. Cock. 

John Smith, jun., blater, Selkirk. 

Riclinrdbon Brothers, Muir, Bannockburn. 

Andrew Wylea, High Street, Strathmiglo. 

John Lindsay, 161 Union Street, Cowdenbeath. 

Alexander Borthwick, Corriedow, Thornliill, Dumfriubbliiro. 

Class 40. LANGSHAN. Hen. 

John Lindsay, 161 Union Street, Cowdenbeath. 

John Smith, jun., slater, Selkirk. 

Andrew Wylos, High Street, Strathmiglo. 

Class 41. ORPINGTON. Cock. 

T. Lockwood, Pateley Bridge, Yorkshire. 

Alexander M. Prain, Rawes, Longforgan. 

John Prain, Mains Castle, Huntly, Longforgan. 

Class 42. ORPINGTON. Hen. 

T. Lockwood, Pateley Bridge, Yorkshire. 

John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chimside. 

William Miller, Crosbhands, Mauchline, 
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Class 43. LANGSHAN or ORPINGTON. Cockerel. 

1st No. 311. T. Lockwood, Pateley Bridge, Yorkshire (Orpington). 

2n<l. No. 312. John Prain, Mains Castle, Hnntly, Longforgan ((^piugion). 

0. No. 313. John B. Tiilloeh, The Dales, Inverkeithing (Buff Orpington). 

Class 44. LANGSHAN or ORPINGTON. Pullet. 

1st. No. 814. Alexander Borthwick, Corriedow, Tynron, Thornhill, Dumfriesshire 

2nd. No. 317. T.^c^oo^,* Pateley Bridge, Yorkshire (Orpington). 

3rd. No. 319. John Prain, Mains Castle, Hnntly, Longforgan (Orpington). 

V. No. 318. Alexander M. Prain, Rawes, Longforgan (Orpington), 

H. No. 315. Colin E. Chisholm, Grange of Blcho, Perth (Orpington). 

0. No. 320. John B. TuUoch, The Dales, Inverkeithing (Buff Orpington). 

Class 45. WYANDOTTE—Gold or Silver. Cock. 

1st. No. 324. A. W. Forrester, Gaherston, Alloa (Silver). 

2nd. No. 334. H. Pickles, Earby, Colne, Lancashire (Silver). 

3rd. No. 331. Rev. William M*Beath, Manse of Halkirk, Halkirk, Caithness (Silver), 
V. No. 323. A, W. Forrester, Gaherston, Alloa (Silver). 

H. No. 325, Thomas Hume, Lees Mills, Coldstream (Gold). 

Class 46. WYANDOTTE—Gold or Silver. Hen. 

1st. No. 343. H. Pickles, Earby, Colne, Lancashire (Gold). 

2nd. No. 341. T. Lockwood, Pateley Bridge, Yorkshire. 

3rd. No. 342. Rev. William M*Beath, Manse of Halkirk, Halkirk, Caithness (Silver). 
V. No. 337. Robert Dickinson, Longcroft, Lauder (Silver). 

C. No. 336. Mrs William Csesar, Lochty, Carnoustie (Silver). 

Class 47. WYANDOTTE—Any other Variety. Cock. 

2nd. No. 344. James Paterson, Kidshielhaugh, Duns (White). 


Class 48. WYANDOTTE—Any other Variety. Hen. 

1st. No. 349. John Wharton, Honeycott, Hawes, Yorkshire (Partridge). 

2ud. No. 348. T. Lockwood, Pateley Bridge, Yorkshire (White). 

Class 49. WYANDOTTE—Any Variety. Cockerel. 

1st. No. 367. W. & A. Thomson, Drumhnm, New Abbey, Dumfries (Silver). 
2nd. No. 353. Albert Mansell, Crossrig, Penrith (White). 

3r<l. No. 354. H. Pickles, Earby, Colne, Lancashire (Silver). 

V. No. 350. Mrs William Cmsar, Lochty, Carnoustie (Silver). 

H. No. 352. T. Lockwood, Pateley Bridge, Yorkshire. 

0. No. 351. Mrs Kinnoird, Clockmill, Duns (Silver). 


Class 50. WYANDOTTE—Any Variety. Pullet. 

1st. No. 366. M. B. Thomson, Park, Renfrew (White). 

2nd. No. 368. John Wharton, Honeycott, Hawes, Yorkshire (Buff). 

3r(L No. 360. Robert Dickinson, Longcroft, Lauder (Silver), 

V. No. 361. Robert Fitton, Ribby Hall, Kirkham, Lancashire (Silver). 
H. No. 365. H. Pickles, Earby, Colne, Lancashire (Silver). 

C, No. 364. Albert Mansell, Crossrigg, Penrith (White). 


Class 61. GAME—Old English. Cock. 

1st. No. 374. J. A. Mather, Grovehill Stud Farm, Tliomhill, Dumfriesshire. 

^d. No. 369. Armstrong & Pauli, 275 Watling Street, Leadgate, County Durham 
3rd. No. 379. Charles W. Wilson, The Gale, Abbey Town, 

V. No. 373. John Hutt, Parson’s Mill, Cardenden, Fife. 

ol?* ^omas Gamer, Old English Game Farm, Abbey Town, near Carlisle 
C. No. 3/0. James Davie, South Inglis Street, Dunfermline. 
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1st. No. 386. 
2nd. No. 391. 
Srd. No. 381. 

V. No. 385. 
H. No. 390. 


Ist. No. 394. 
2nd. No. 392. 
3rd. No. 393. 
V. No. 397. 
TI. No. 396. 
C. No. 398. 


1st. No. 403. 
2nd. No. 401. 
3rd. No. 402. 
V. No. 400. 
H. No. 405. 
0. No. 406. 


Iqt. No. 409. 
2ud. No, 412. 
3rd. No. 408. 
V. No. 414. 
H. No. 413. 


l&t. No. 417. 
2nd. No. 418. 
3rd. No. 420. 
V. No. 421. 
H. No. 422. 
0. No. 416. 


Class 52. GAME—Old English. Hen. 

J. A. Mather, Grovehdl Stud Farm, Thornhill, Dumfriesshire. 
Charles W. Wilson, 'I’hc Gale, Ahbey Town. 

Armstrong & Panll, 275 Wailing Street, Leadgate, County Durham 
(Wljeaten). 

John Unit, Parson’s Mill, Cardenden, Fife. 

Charles W. WiKon, The Gale, Abbey Town. 

Class 63. GAME— Indian. Cock. 

Rev. Wm, M^Beath, Manse of Halkirk, Halkirk, Caithness. 

James Davie, South Inglis Street, Dunfermline. 

Dr John K. Goodall, Brimington, Chesterfield. 

John Penman, 1 James Place, Diinfeimline. 

J. A. Mather, Grovehill Stud Farm, Thornhill, Dumfriesshire. 

Ale.^. Scott, Mineral Cdttage, Crossgatcs, by Dunfermline. 

Class 64. GAME—Indian. Hen. 

J, A. Mather, Grovehill Stud Farm, Thornhill, Dumfriesshire. 

Rev. Wm. M'Beath, Manse of Halkirk, Halkirk, Caithness. 

Rev. Wm. M'Beath, Manse of Halkirk, Halkirk, Caithness. 

Dr John K. Goodall, Brimington, Chesterfield. 

Alex. M. Prain, Rawes, Longforgan. 

Alex. Scott, Mineral Cottage, CroRsgates, by Dunfermline. 

Class 55. GAME—Modern. Cock. 

Robert Fitton, Ribby Hall, Kirkham, Lancashire. 

Dr Orr, Westfield, Johnstone (Pile). 

Robert Fitton, Ribby Hall, Kirkham, Lancashire. 

Stewart Brothers, Abbey Mount House, Edinburgh. 

John Shields, 33 Sunuyside, Gallatown, Kirkcaldy. 

Class 56. GAME—Modern, Hen. 

Robert Fitton, Ribby Hall, Kirkham, Lancashire. 

J. A. Mather, Grovehill Stud Farm, Tliomhill, Dumfriesshire. 

Wm. Murray & Son, Pyke, by Penicuik. 

Dr On', Westfield, Johnstone. 

Dr Orr, Westfield, Johnbtone. 

Robert Fitton, Ribby Hall, Kirkbani, Lancashire. 


Class 67. GAME—-Any Variety, including Old English and Indian. Cockerel. 

Ist. No. 427. Wm. J. Stewart, Craigie Steam Lamulry, Perth (Indian Game). 

2u(L No. 426. Win. Melrose, Rosowell Mains, RoseweU, Mid-Lothian (Black Red). 


Class 68. GAME—Any Variety, including Old English and Indian. Pullet. 

1st. No, 431. Wm. J. Stewart, Craigie Steam Ijaundry, Perth (Iiuliau), 

2nd. No. 430. Stewart Brothers, Abbey Mount House, Edin. (Modern), 

Class 59. BANTAM—Game, any Variety, including Old English 
and Indian. Cock. 

1st. No. 472. Miss E. Fitton, Ribby Hall, Kirkham, Lancashire (Gome Bantam). 
2nd. No, 435, Wm. Murray & Son, Pyke, by Penicuik. 

3rd. No. 437. Dr Orr, Westfield, Johnstone (Pile). 

V. No. 471. Miss B, Fitton, Ribby Hall, Kirkham, Lancashire (Game Bantam). 
V. No. 432. William Courts, jun., Rosemount, Forfar. 

H, No. 434. J. A. Mather, Grovehill Stud Farm, Thornhill, Dumfriesshire. 

Class 60. BANTAM—Game, any Variety, including Old English 
and Indian. Hen. 

Ist. No. 481. Miss B. Fitton, Ribby Hall, Kirkham, Lancashire (Grame Bantam). 
2nd. No. 442. Dr Orr, Westfield, Johnstone (Duckwing). 

3rd. No. 438, William Coutts, jun., Rosemount, Forfar, 
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V. No. 482. Miss E. Pitton, Ribby Hall, Kirkham, Lancasliiro (Canio Bantam). 
H. No. 440. Wm. Murray & Son, Pyke, Penicuik. 

C. No. 441. Dr Orr, Westfield, Jobn&tone. 

Class 61. BANTAM—^Any other Variety Bantam. Cock. 

1st. No. 445. David Pulton, Strawberry Bank, Kilmarnock (Black Roseconib), 
2nfl. No. 452. M. B. Thomson, Park, Rienfrew (Sebright). ^ 

3rd. No. 446. James Gibson, Dipple Knowe, GirvaiiTPekin). 

V, No. 451. Andrew Richmond, M.B., 9 St James Place, Paisley (Pekin). 

H. No. 444. Robert Frew, The Barony, Cupar-Pife (Frizzle). 

Class 62. BANTAM—^Any other Variety Bantam. Hen. 

1st. No. 460. James Gibson, Dmle Knowe, Girvan (Pekin). 

2nd. No. 467. M. B. Thomson, Park, Renfrew (Sebright). 

3rd. No. 458. Mrs Catherine Elliot, Bonkyl Lodge, Duns (Sebright). 

V. No. 462. John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chimside (Black Ro&eeomb). 

H. No. 461. John Gillies, Edin^on Mills, Chimside (Sebright). 

0. No. 463. J. A. Mather, Grovehill Stud Farm, Thornhill, Dumfriesshire. 

Class 63. Any other recognised Breed of Poultry, Cock, 

1st. No. 476. David M^Gibbon, Ard-na-Craig, Campbeltown (Spanish). 

2nd. No. 473. Robert Pitton, Ribby Hall, Kirkham, Lancashiie (Poland). 

3rtl. No. 474. David Hastings, Glaister Cottage, Darvel. Ayrshire (Crerc). 

V. No. 479. Master A. Mitchell, The Bush, Rothesay (Silver Pohind). 'j 

H. No. 475. George Leven, St Quivox, Ayr (Ancona). 


Class 64. Any other recognised Breed of Poultry. Hen. 

1st. No. 487. David M^Gibbon, Ard-na-Craig, Campbeltown (Spanish). 

2ud. No. 484. David Hastings, Glaister Cottage. Darvel, Ayrshire (Orere). 

Srd. No. 490. James Paterson, Kidshielhaugh, Duns (Ancona). 

V. No. 480. James Davie, South Inglis Street, Dunfermline (White Dorking). 
H. No. 483. Robert Pitton, Ribby Hall, Kirkham, Lancashire (Poland). 

C, No. 486. T. Lockwood, Pateley Bndge, Yorkshire (Spanish). 

Class 65. Any other recognised Breed of Poultry. Cockerel. 

2nd. No. 492. David M^Gibbon, Ard-na-Craig, Campbeltown (Spanish), 

Class 66. Any other recognised Breed of Poultry. Pullet. 

1st. No. 493. David M‘Gibbon, Ard-na-Craig, Campbeltown (Spanish), 

Class 67. DUCKS—Aylesbury. Drake. 

1st. No. 495. John Gillies, Edington Mills, Ohirusitlo. 

2nd. No. 494. John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chirnside. 

V. No. 496. Lord Polwarth, Hnmbie, Upper Keith. 

Class 68. DUCKS—^Aylesbury. Duck. 

1st. No. 497. John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chirn&ide. 

2nd. No, 498. John Gillies, Edington MiUb, Chimside. 

Class 69. DUCKS—^Aylesbury. Drake (Young). 

1st, No. 500. John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chirnside. 

2nd. No. 501. John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chirnside. 

V. No. 602. James Paterson, Kidshielhaugh, Duns. 


1st. No. 504. 
2ad. No. 503. 
C. No. 506. 


Class 70. DUCKS—Aylesbury. Duck (Young). 

John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chirnside. 

John Gillies, Edinrton Mills, Chirnside. 

James Paterson, Kidshielhaugh, Duns. 
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Class 71. DUCKS— Roueu. Drake. 

1st. No. 607. John (Sillies, Edington Mills, Chimaide. 

2u<l. No. 606. John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chiniside. 

0. No. 608. William Linton, Sloethonibank, Selkirk. 

Class 72. DUCKS—Rouen. Duck. 

lat. No. 509. John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chirnside. 

2ad. No. 510. John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chirnside. 

C. No. 611. William Linton, Sloetliornbank, Selkirk, 

Class 78. DUCKS—Any other Variety. Drake. 

1st. No 612, S. Dalgleisli, Blackburn, Chirnside, Benvickshire (Pekin). 

2nd. No. 513. Dickson Brothers, Moinswald, Ruth well (White Pekin). 

V. No. 615. Lady Wilson, Chillingliam Barns, Belford, Northumberland ((’aynga). 

Class 74. DUCKS—Any other Variety. Duck. 

1st. No. 516. S. Dalgleish, Blackburn, Chirnside, Berwickshire (Pekin). 

Class 75. DUCKS—Any Breed (Aylesbury excejited). Drake (Young). 

1st. No. 619. John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chirnside (Rouen). 

2nd. No. 520. John Gillies, Jbklingtoii Mills, Clnrnsule (Rouen). 

Class 76. DUCKS—Any Breed (Aylesbury excepted). Duck (Young). 

1st. No. 521. John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chirnside (Rouen), 

2nd. No. 522. John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chirnside (Rouen). 

Class 77. GEESE. Gander. 

1st. No. 524. James Dow, Olathybeg, Auchterarder (Embden). 

2nd. No. 526. John Pringle, Branton, Glanton, R S.O., Northumberland (Toulouse). 
8rd. No. 527. John Pringle, Branton, Glanton, R.S.O., Northumberland (Toulouse). 
V. No. 523. James Dow, Olathybeg, Auchterarder (Embden). 

H. No. 528. Miss Shanks, Cutlieltou Farm, Denny (Toulouse), 

0. No. 525. John Page, Dunblane (Embden). 

Class 78. GEESE. Goose. 

1st. No. 531. Jame.s Dow, Olathybeg, Auchterarder (Embden). 

2iid. No. 532. .lames Dow, Olathybeg, Auchterarder (Embden). 

3rd. No. ,530. James Dow, Clatliylieg, Auchterarder (Embden). 

II. No. 533. John Page, Dunblane (Bmlwlen). 

0. No. 534, Miss Shanks, Cuthelton Farm, Denny (Toulouse). 

Class 79. TURKEYS. Cock. 

1st. No. 540. John Pago, Dunblane (Amerieau Bronze). 

2nd. No. .538. G. Hart, Ardencaple Castle, Helensburgh (American Bronze), 

3rd, No. 537. Robert Clark, Taybaiik, Errol (American Bronze), 

H. No. 542. Miss Shanks, Cuthelton Farm, Denny (Bronze). 

II. No. 513, Lady Wilson, Chillingham Bams, Belford, Northumberland (Bronze), 
C. No. 641. Lord Polwarth, Jlunibie, Ui>per Keith. 

Class 80. TURKEYS. Hen. 

1st. No. 645. George A. Bell, Lundin Mill Farm, Largo (American Bronze). 

2nd. No. 649. Mis.s Shanks, Cuthelton Farm, Denny (Bronze). 

3rd. No. 6.50. Miss Shanks, Cuthelton Farm, Denny (Bronze). 

V. No. 547. G. Hart, Ardencaple Castle, Ilelensbrirgh (American Bronze). 

H. No. 546. George A. Bell, Lundin Mill Farm, Largo (American Bronze). 

C. No. 651. Lady Wilson, Chillingham Bams, Belford, Northumberland (Bronze). 
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DAIRY PRODUCE 

Class 1. CURED BUTTER, not less than 7 lb.—Premiiuus, CiJ, and £1. 

1st. No. 5. Robert Gilmonr, Stonebyre%, Eagleshnm. 

2iid. No. 2. Miss Mary Dalrymple, Blliston, St Boswells. 

Srd. No. 9. William Paterson, Barnego, Denny. 

V. No. 1. Robert Chalmers, Duntilland, Holytown. 

H. No. 8. Henry Orr, Torrance, Blaokrid^e, Westcraigs. 

C. No. 7. Colonel Murray of Polmaise, Stirling. 

Class 2. POWDERED BUTTER, not less than 7 lb.—Premiums, £4, £2, and £1. 

1st. No. 15. Robert Gilmonr, Stonebyres, Eaglesham. 

2nd. No. 20. Henry Orr, Torrance, Blackridge, Westcraigs. 

8rd. No. 12. Miss Mary Dalrymple, EUiston, St Boswells. 

V. No. 21. William Paterson, Barnego, Denny. 

H. No. 11. Robert Chalmers, DuntiUaud, Holytown. 

C. No. 18. Colonel Murray of Polmaise, Stirling. 

Class 3. FRESH BUTTER, Three 1-lb. Rolls.— Premiums, £4, £2, and Cl. 

1st. No. 43. William Paterson, Bam^o, Denny. 

2nd. No. 28. Miss Mary Dalrymple, EUiston, St Boswells. 

3rd. No, 40. Colonel Murray of Polmaise, Stirling. 

V. No. 44. William Rennie, Parkhead, Slamaunan. 

H. No. 41. Thomas Nimmo, Lawhead, Forth, Lanark. 

C. No. 42. Henry Orr, Torrance, Blackridge, Westcraigs. 


BUTTER-MAKING- COMPETITIONS 


Class 1.—Premiums of £5, £4, £3, £2, and £1. Open to all comer's. 

THE PRINCE OF WALES SILVER MEDAL accmnj^anies First Prize. 

1. Marjr Speir, Newton Farm, Newton, Glasgow. 

2. Jeanie Carruthers, Netherton, Auchenheath, by Hamilton. 

3. M, W. Crawford, Figgitoch, Cuxnbrae, Millport, 

4. Margaret A. Simpson, 53 Woodstock Street, Kilmaniock. 

5. Nelne M. Smith, 7 Shandon Street, Edinburgh. 

H. MiUie Dods, Lugton House, Dalkeith. 

H. Maggie Parquharson, Lonely Bield, Penicuik. 

C. Agnes Kinross, Wester Balbeggie, Kirkcaldy. 

C. Ella Street, 58 Dundonald Road, Kilmarnock. 

C. Agnes Watson, Dalkeith Park, Dalkeith. 

Class 2. —^PremiunM of £3, £2, and £1. The Prizes for this ClasH are given by the 
Technical Education Committee of the Mid-Lothian County Coumdl. 
Confined to pupils of Miss Ridley, Dairy Instructress to the County 
Council of Mid-Lothian, who have not obtained a ftize at any former 
Competition. 

TEE PRINCE OF WALES SILVER MEDAL ctccompanies First Prize. 

I. Susan Cumisky, Bavelaw Castle, Balemo. 

2. Annetta H. Smith, 1 Grassmarket, Edinburgh. 

3. Mina Hamilton, Tower Cottage, Liberton. 

H. Jessie Campbell, Goodtrees, Balemo. 

H. Mary Pringle, Temple Farm, Gorebridge. 

C. Ma^e Buchanan, Roslinlee Dairy, Roslin. 

C. Rachel Wilson, Carrington Mains, Gorebridge. 
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Class 3.— Premiums, £3, £2, and £1. The Prizes for this Class are given "by the 
Technical Education Committee of the Mid-Lothian County Council. 
Confined to i^upilb of Miss Ridley, Dairy Instructress to the County 
Council of Mid-Lothiau, who have received Certificates and won Prizes 
at former Coinnetitionfi. Piizo-takers in Class 2 eligible to compete in 
(lass 3. 

TSJS PRINCE OF WALES SILVBR MEDAL accompanies First Pi-ize. 

1. Maggie Farquliarsou, Lonely Bield, Penicuik. 

2. Annie B. M. Mitchell, Southfield, Liberton. 

8. Maggie Hamilton, 26 Montrose Terraco, Edinburgh. 

H. Millie Dods, Lugton House, Dalkeith. 

H. Annetta H. Smith, 1 Grassmarket, Edinburgh. 

H. B. Smith, Firth Mains, Roslin. 

C. Grade Dods, Polton Farm, Lasswade. 

C. Susan Oumisky, Bavelaw Castle, Balemo. 


Class 4. (Consolation).--Premiums, £3, £2, and£l. 

1. G. A. Girvan, Gogar Green Dairy, Corstorphine. 

2. Marjr Dalrymple, Elliston, St Boswells. 

3. Grade Dods, Polton Farm, Lasswade. 

H. Jean Inch, Carrington Mains, Gorebridge. 

C. Violet N. Foulis, House Muir, Milton Bridge, Glencorse. 

C. Georgina Kennedy, West Heddon, Wylam-on-Tyne. 


JUDGES 


Shorthorn, — John Cran, Kirkton, 

Bunchre^ Inverness; Rob^ Wright, 

Nocton BCeath, Lincoln. 

Aberdeen - Angus, — Robert Bruce, 

Royal Dublin Society, Leinster House, 

Dublin; Samuel Davidson, Beech Hill, 

Inverness. 

GaMoway.—John M*Turk, Bcllrigg, 

Castle-Douglas; Robert Shennan, Balig, 

Kirkcudbright. 

JlighUvm, — Duncan M‘Diarmid, 

Camusericht, Rannoch Station; John 
M*Gillivray, Ballachroan, Kin^saie. 

Ayrshire, —George Alston, Loudoun 
Hill, Darvel; Robert Baton, Trees, 

Ayr. 

Jersey. •—Sir James Blyth, Bart., 

Blythwood, Stonsted, Essex;. 

Stallbonst Entire OoUs^ amd Draught 
Qeddings, —^William Hood, Chapelton, 

Kirkcudbright; James F. Murdoch, 

East Hallside, Newton. 

Mares and James Weir, 

Sandilands, Lanark; William Clark, 

Netherlea, Cathcort 

— Charles J. Cunningham, 

Wooden, Kelso; Rev. Cecil Legard, 

Cottesbrooke Rectory, Northampton. 

Eackneys, — R. G. Heaton, Ferry 
Hill, Chatteris, Cams. 

Roadsters and Pomes, Bain- 
bridge, Hillside, Lancaster. 

VOL. xn. 2 F 


Shetland Ponies .—John J. R. Meikle- 
john, Novar, Evanton. 

Blachfaced,~-Pe^tev M‘Intyre,Tighna- 
blair, Comrie; James Mofiiat, C^ateside, 
Sanquhar; William Sloan, Maneight, 
New Cumnock. 

John Millar, of Scrabster, 
Thurso; H. Tliompson, Cleugh Brae, 
Ottorbum. 

Border Leicester, —^W. S. Ferguson, 
Pictstonhill, Perth; Joseph Leo, Marlde, 
Prestonkirk. 

Ealf-Bred, —J. S. Johnston, Crailing 
Hall, Jedburgh; John Mark, Sunny- 
side, Prestonkirk. 

Shrop8hire,^T. S. Minton, Montford, 
Shrewsbury. 

Oxford Doio7h ■— A. F. M. Druce, 
Bladon, Woodstock. 

S. W. Slater, Cheveley Hall, 
Newmarket. 

Fat >S%eep.—James Wood, 108 Nicol- 
son Street, Edinburgh. 

— T. S. Minton, Montford, 
Shrewsbury. 

Poultry, — John MeiWe, Mount 
Hamilton, Ayr. 

Butter. — William Smith, 1 Grass- 
market, Edinburgh. 

Wool. — Alexander Macnaughton, 
manufacturer, Pitlochry. 
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ATTENDING 

Shorthorn ,—^Robert Paterson, Alex. 
Guild, J. T. Mungle. 

Aherdem-ATigus, ^ A., M. Gordon, 
C. M. Cameron, James SMelds. 

GaUoioay, — William Ford, Alex. 
Glendinning, 

JSigM€md,Sa Robert Menzies, Sir 
Archibald Buchan Hepburn, Thomas 
Elder. 

Ayrshire ,—Colonel R. F. Dudgeon, 
David Allison, Judge Gulland. 

Jersey.—"W, T, Malcolm, Sir James 
H. W. Drummond, Bart. 

StaUionSi Bntire CoUs, and Dra'iight 
GeUdmgs.—OsjptaiD. Clayhills Hender¬ 
son, George Dun, £. Hedley Smith, 
James S. Dickson, William Gillespie. 

Mares and Fillies. —J. M. Martin, 
Gavin Jack, John M'Caig, T. M. 
Sldrving, Thomas Blair, Treasurer 
M'Crae. 

Sunters, — Sir Ralph Anstruther, 
Alex. Cross, James Hope, Henry 
Callander, A. Alexander. 

Hackneys. — David Wilson, John 
M'MiUan, A. A. Ralston, Alexander 
Dudgeon. 

Roadsters and Ponies.—0. fl. Scott 


MEMBERS 

Plummer, James I. Davidson, James 
Wylie, Councillor Cranston. 

medand Ponm.—'W. H. Lumsden, 
Captain Stewart, Bailio Brand. 

Blackfaoed.—John Speir, John Marr, 
John Edgar. 

CAewot—Master of Polwarth, James 
Stenhouse. 

Border Leicester, — John Wilson, 
WeUwood Maxwell. 

Half-Bred.—R, Shirra Gibb, Major- 
General Wauchope, Bailie Mackenzie, 
Shropshire.—John Scott Dudgeon. 
Oxford Benon. — James Lockhart, 
Bailie Kinloch Anderson. 

Sir Robert D. MoncreilTe, 
BaRie Robertson. 

Fed iSAcep.—Andrew TIutcheson. 
Smne.—'K, B. Macdonald, Granton 
Mains, Edinburgh. 

Poultry.—Bmio Sloan. 

Butter,—John Maepherson Grant. 
Butter - making Qompetitims.— Col. 
Wardlaw Ramsay, Master of Polwarth 
g^ednesday), R, Shirra Gibb (Thurs- 

^ool. — William Duthic, Bailie 
Pollard. 


DISTRICT COMPETITIONS. 


ISDistricts—Grants of £12 each (Section I.).£180 0 0 

Grants of £15 each (Section II.). 135 0 0 

6 Special Grants ... 31 0 0 

34 Medals for Shows ... 47 16 3 

20 Medals for Cottages and Gardens 8 4 4 

205 Medals for Ploughing . . 49 10 10 

^ £161 11 6 

VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 

88 Silver Medals £24 4 6 

AGRICULTURAL CLASS, EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY. 

4 Prizes of £2,10s. each.£10 0 0 


ABSTRACT OF PREMIUMS. 

Edinburgh Show. 

District Competitions \ \ 

Veterinary CoReges 

Agricultural Class, Edinburgh University ’ 

Medal to Professor Cossar I^art . . . . ! 


. £3669 17 4 
451 11 6 
24 4 6 
10 0 0 
7 10 0 


£4163 3 3 
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STATE OF THE FUNDS 

OF 

THE HIGHLAND AND AGEIOTJLTUEAL SOCIETY 
OF SCOTLAND 

As at 80th 19’O'VISMBEB 1889. 


I. Heritable Bonds— 

£11,000 at 3| per cent, £600 at SJ per cent, £14,000 at 3i per 

cent, £9000 at 3 per cent ..... £34,600 0 0 

II. Debenture Stocks— 

£4,250 N.B. Railway Co. 3 per cent, at lOli £4,313 16 0 
£2,727 Caled. Railway Co. 4 per cent, at 136^ 3,722 7 1 

£1,334 London and North-Western Railway 

Company 3 per cent, at 1084 . . 1,444 1 1 

£1,212 Mid. Railway Co. 2i per cent, at 91 . 1,102 18 4 

£1,036 N.E Railway Co. 3 per cent, at 1074 - 1,113 14 0 

£1,026 Gt. N. Railway Co. 3 per cent, at 1071 1,102 19 0 

£1,013 London and South-Western Railway 

Company 3 per cent, at 108i . . 1,097 16 9 

- 18,897 11 8 

III. Bank Stocks— 

£6,407 7 8 Royal Bank of Scotland, at 2354 £16,089 7 9 
2,218 16 6 Bank of England, at 338 . 7,499 12 3 

2,600 0 0 British Linen Co. Bank, at 490 . 12,250 0 0 

2,341 13 4 Bank of Scotland, at 348 . 8,149 0 0 

- - 42,988 0 0 

£13,467 17 5 

IV. Estimated Value of Building, No. 3 George IV. Bridge . 3,100 0 0 

V. Estimated Value of Pumiture, Paintings, Books, &c. . . 1,000 0 0 

VI. Arrears of Members’ Subscriptions considered recoverable 68 2 0 

VII. Balance due by Royal Bank op Scotland on Accounts 

Current, at 30th November 1899 .... 1,989 13 9 

Amount op General Funds . . £97,543 7 0 

VIIT. Twbbddalb Medal Fund— 

Heritable Bond, at 3) per cent..... £600 0 0 

IX. The Robert Murdoch Prize Fund— " 

Legacy by the late Miss Murdoch, Blantyre, to be ap]died in 
giving a prize of £10 a-year, whilo it lasts, to the Breeder 
of the best Clydesdale Brood Mare at the Annual Show of 
the Society, £100, less duty ..... £90 0 0 

Interest on Deposit Receipt, dated 9th January, and uplifted 
13th July 1899 . 0 14 6 

£90 14 5 

Transferred to Edinburgh Show Account . . , 10 0 0 

On Deposit Receipt with Royal Bank, dated 13th July 1899 . £80 14 6 

JAS. H. GIBSON-CRAIG, Trmsm&t. 

GEORGE R. GLENDINNING, M&nOiefr of Finance Committee. 
WM. HOME COOK, C.A., Auditor, 


EDiNBURaH, lO^fe Janwmy 1900. 
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ABSTRACT of the ACCOUNTS of the HIGHLAND and 


CHARGE. 

1. Balance due by Royal Bank of Scotland at SOtb Noveniboi 1898 . £1,009 13 11 

2. Abbears of Subscriptions outstanding at 30tb Nov. 

1898 . . . . . . £91 G 0 

Less: Due by Members who 
have compounded for life, and 
whose arrears are thereby ex¬ 
tinguished . . . £13 10 6 

Sums ordered to be written off . 38 1 6 


3 Interests and Dividbnds— 

(1) Interests— 

On Heritable Bonds, less Income-tax 
On Debenture Stocks, do. 

On Deposit Receipts. 

(2) Dividends on Bank Stocks 

4. SUBSORIPnONS— 

Annual Subscriptions 

Life Subscriptions .... 

5. Transactions— Sales .... 

6. Beoeifts from Edinburgh Show 

7. MisoBLLVNEOirs Receipts 


61 12 0 


, £1,118 6 3 
267 7 6 
19 3 8 

£1,404 17 5 
1,465 9 2 


£1,009 6 6 
1,367 4 0 


39 14 0 


2,870 6 7 


2,376 10 6 
15 0 0 
15,610 14 6 
10 0 0 



EDiNBURaH, 10th Jfmsjmy 1900. 
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AGRICULTUBAL SOCIETT of SCOTLAND for the Year 1898-99 


DISCHARGE. 


1. ESXABLTSnMENT ESPENSCS'— 

Salaries and Wagos .£1,192 0 0 

Eeu-duty, £28 ; Taxes, £40, Os. 4d. 68 0 4 

Goals and Gas . . . . . . . . . 22 17 4 

Insurances. . . . . . . . . , 16 14 8 

Repairs and Eumishings—Special, £D1, 8s. 5d.; Oidinary, £28,17s. lOd. . 80 1 8 


2. Feb to Auditor of Accounts for 1897-08 .... 

3. Education— 

(1) Forestry—Vote to Chair in Edinburgh University . 

(2) Agriculture—Prises to Agricultural Class in Edinburgh 

University, £10; Fees to Examiners, Travelling Ex¬ 
penses, Refreshments, &c., £50; Expenses of Depu¬ 
tations to London, £82,17s. 8d. . £142 17 8 

Less—Forfeited entry fees, . . 18 0 0 


£50 0 0 


124 17 S 


4. Chemical Department— 

fl) Salar^r to Chemist ...... 

(2) Chemists* Fees and Expenses— 

Fees for Analyses for Members, £80, 5 r. ; Do. in con¬ 
nection with Exiieriments, &c., £7U, 7s. 

Expenses visiting Exj^icriments at Edroin . 
i4i Manures for Experiments ..... 

(5) Expenses of Khoep Feeding Experiments . 


£50 0 0 


150 12 0 
14 18 11 
42 10 1 
40 3 0 


5. Veterinary Department— Principal Williams, £26,5s.; Medals, £24,4s. 6d. 

6. Botanical Department— Fee to Botanist for year .... 

7. Dairy Department— 

(1) Examinations—Fees to Examiners, £25, 48.; Travelling 

Expenses, £4,14s. Cd.; Hotel Bill, £10,10s. Od.; Ad¬ 
vertising, £1, Os. 7d.; Assistants, £11,4s.; Miscel¬ 
laneous, £10, Is. 6d. . . . £62 15 1 

Leas—Forfeited entry fees . . 4 0 0 

-£68 15 1 

(2) Special Grants—Vote to Scottish Dairy Instihuto for 1890, 

£00; Giant to Stewaztiy Dairy Asbociatiou, £85, . 95 0 0 


8. Transactions ......... 

9. Ordinary Piinting, £04, 11s. 7d.; Advertising, £15, ICs. 2d.; Stationery, 

&c., £59,18s. 3d.; Postages, £87; Bank Charges, &e., £8, 4s. Od.. 

10. Grants to Public Societies—Scottish Meteorological Society, £20; High¬ 

land Association (Mod), £1U, 10s.: Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, £5 ........ . 

11. Miscellaneous Expenses — Secretary, attending Meetings for Nomination 

of Directors, £21, 8s. 6d.; Do. attending Shows, &c., £25,19s. 6d.; Re¬ 
porting Board Meetings, £21; Luncheons to Dirt^ctors, £19, l»s. 8fl.; Prof. 
Gossur Ewart, Large Gold Medal, £7, lOs.; Sundries, £12, 12s. 6d. 

12. Investments made ......... 

18. Payment in (‘onnection with Glasgow Show ..... 

14. Payments in connection with Dumfries Show—Premiums 

15. Paymen'ih in connection with Kelso Show—Proiniums .... 
10. EurNBiiRuit Snow—Premiums, £8,512, 17b. 4d.; Expenses, as per p. 456, 

£8,054,17s.. 

17. Premiums for District Competitions . . . . . , 

18. Premiums for Cottages and Gardens . . . . . ' . 

10. Arrears struck off as irrecoverable ...... 

20. Arrears outstanding at 80th November 1899 ..... 

21. Balance due by Royal Bank on Accounts Current at 80th November 1899 . 


£1,880 2 7 
50 0 0 


174 17 8 


318 4 9 
50 9 6 
25 0 0 


153 15 1 
614 11 7 

234 19 G 

36 10 0 


107 19 0 
4,524 8 4 
1 10 0 
20 0 0 
177 0 0 

11,507 14 4 
S05 1C 4 
11 2 4 
36 2 0 
68 2 0 
1,989 18 9 


Sum op Discharge . £21,981 19 6 * 


JAS. H. GIBSON-ORAIG, Treasmer. 

GEORGE R. GLENDINNfING, Member of Fimws Gonmittse, 
WM. HOME COOK, O.A., Auditor, 
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ABSTRACT of the ACCOUNTS 


CHARGE, 


1. Local Subscbiehons— 

VolimtaTy Assessment, Edlnburglisliire . 

,t „ Haddin^onsliire 

Subscriptions collected in Linlitligowslure 
Bonation by the City of Edinburgh 


2. Amoukt Collected during Snow- 
Drawn at Gates 
Drawn at Grand Stand 
Catalogues and Awards sold 
Layatories and Cloak-Rooms 


£8,047 6 11 
1,642 13 9 
532 10 4 
8 12 2 


3. Forage Sold .... 

4. Admission to Butter-making Competitions and 
6. Drawn at Royal Pavilion 

6. Rent of Stalie .... 

7. Rent of Rbebeshment Booths . 

8. Advertising in Catalogue and Premium List 

9. Specul Prizes Contributed 

10. Income from Tweeddale Medal Fund . 

11. Drawn at Trial op Manure Distributors 

12. Interest from Royal Bank 


Butter sold 


£417 17 1 
240 12 9 
34 4 11 
420 0 0 


£1,112 14 9 


10,231 3 2 
14 8 9 
23 10 6 
20 4 0 
2,824 17 0 
345 0 0 
230 0 0 
744 15 0 
16 18 4 
1 19 6 
45 3 6 



Nb«e.—Prom the above balance of ...... £4,043 0 2 

There has to be deducted the premiums undrawn at SOth 

November, amounting to . . . . 132 0 0 


Making the probable Surplus . . . £3,911 0 2 


lOtJb Joffiuary 1900, 
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of the EDINBURGH SHOW, 1899. 

DISCHARGE, 

1. Showyard Expbnditttbb— 

Fitting up Showyard £4,127 4 4 

Show Ground, Rent, Preparation and Restoration of Ground, 

Removing and Restoring Fences . . . . 572 39 11 

Water Pipes, £22, 4s. 6d.; Telegraph Wires, £12, 2s. 8d. . 34 7 2 

Flags, Furnishings, &c., £43, 7s. 9d.; Indicators, £9, 6s.; 

Rosettes, £31, 6s. 3d. . . . . . . 84 0 0 

Miscellaneous . . . . . . . 23 13 0 


£4,842 4 5 


2. Forage ...... 

. 


. 

410 19 8 

3. POUOE ...... 

. 


, 

131 4 0 

4. Tbavellzng Expenses of Judges, Stewards, &c. . 

. 


. 

132 7 11 

5. Hotel and Luncheons— 

Hotel Bill for 29 Directors, 7 Stewards, 30 

Judges, &c. . . . . . 

£173 

6 

1 


Luncheons in Showyard for Judges, Directors, 

Attending Members, and Members of Com¬ 
mittee. and Breakfasts for Stewards, Assist- 

ants, &c.. 

146 

1 

9 

819 7 10 

6. Music. ...... 

. 



97 12 0 

7. Printing ...... 




454 1 9 

8. Advertising and BiR-posting 




162 2 10 

9. Highland Industries .... 




7 6 6 

10. Butter-making Competitions 




187 6 9 

11. Vbtbrinart Inspection .... 




10 10 0 

12, Outlays in connection with visit of Prince of Wales 




579 17 6 

IS. Donations to Royal Infirmary and Scottish Agricultural Institu- 


tiou, being amount drawn at Royal Pavilion 




20 4 0 

14. Trials of Oil Engines aud Manure Distributors 




90 5 11 

15. Concert for Attendants .... 




0 16 0 

16. Assistants and Attendants .... 




218 7 6 

17. Postages ...... 




68 0 0 

18. Miscellaneous ..... 




42 4 5 

19. Honoraria to Staff ..... 




330 0 0 

Amount op General Expenditure 




£8,0E117 0 

20. Premiums drawn at 30th November 




3,61217 4 


£11,567 14 4 

Balance of Receipts . . 4,043 0 2 

£15,610 in 


JAS. H. GIBSON-CRAIG, Treamv&r. 

GEORGE R. GLBNDINNING, MemJber of Mnance ComvMttee, 
WM. HOME COOK, C.A., Avditor. 
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ABSTRACT of the ACCOUNTS of the 


CHARGE, 

I. Funds as at SOth November 1898— 

£3,193, 6s. 8d. 3 per cent Debenture Stock of the North British 

Railway Company, purchased at . . . . £2,650 0 0 

£3,000 Funded Debt ol the Clyde Navigation Trustees, pur¬ 
chased at . 2,970 0 0 

£405 Royal Bank of Scotland Stock, purchased at , . 893 14 6 

£6,513 14 6 

Balanobs in Royal Bank- 

On Deposit Receipt, dated 8rd February 1898 £100 0 0 
On Current Account • . . . 244 9 7 

- 344 9 7 


£6,858 4 1 

II. Investments realised— 

Price of £3,000 Clyde Navigation Trustees 4 per cent Funded 
Debt, atl07i, ex. div., less Brokerage and 
Expenses ..... £3,192 16 6 
Price of £406 Royal Bank of Scotland Stock, at 

280i, Brokerage . . . . 928 17 6 


£4,:jjl_14 0 

III, Profit on Realisation of Investments— 

Price of £3,000 Funded Debt of the Clyde Navi¬ 
gation Trustees, less Brokeiage and Expenses £3,192 16 6 
Value as in Branch I. . . 2,970 0 0 


£222 16 6 

Price of £405 Royal Bank of 
Scotland Stock, Brokerage 

and Expenses • . £928 17 6 

Xeas—Value as in Branch I. 893 14 6 

- 36 3 0 

- 267 19 6 

IV. Income— 

Interest on Investments— 

On £3,193, 6s. 8d. 3 per cent Debenture Stock 
of the North British Railway Company, 

£95, 16s., tax £3, 3s. lOd. . . £92 12 2 

On £3,000 Funded Debt of the Clyde Navi¬ 
gation Trustees at 4 per cent, for lialf- 
year to Whitsunday 1899, £60, tax £2 . 58 0 0 

On £3,500 on loan, Heritable Bond, at 3 per 
cent, for half-year to Martinmas 1899, 

£52,10s., tax £1,15s. , . . 60 16 0 

On £405 Royal Bank of Scotland Stock, for 

half-year to 14th October 1899 . . 16 4 0 

- 217 11 2 


Sum of Charge 


. £7,333 14 9 
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ARGYLL NAVAL FUND for Year 1898-99. 

0I80HARQE. 

I. Allowance to the five following Recipients— 


Edwaid L. Giievo (fifth year) ..... £40 0 0 

Percy L, H. Noble (fifth year) . . . . . 40 0 0 

Malcolm H. S. Macdonald (second yeai). . . . 40 0 0 

James Douglas Campbell (first year) . . . . 40 0 0 

John Stewait Gordon Fraser (first year) . . . 40 0 0 


£200 0 0 

II. Expenses^ 

William Blackwood & Sons, Printing Forms of Application . 0 11 6 

£200 11 6 

III Investments made— 

Amount in loan on Heritable Bond, at 3 per 

cent ...... £3,500 0 0 

Paid price of £550 Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway Company 3 per cent Debenture 
Stock, at 110, and Biokeiage and Stamps . 611 10 6 

£4,111 10 6 

rv. Funds as at 80th November 1899— 

£3,193, 6s. 8d. 8 per cent Debenture Stock ol 
the North British Railway Company, pur¬ 
chased at .... . £2,650 0 0 

Amount in loan on Heritable Bond, at 3 per 

cent ...... 3,500 0 0 

£550 Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Com¬ 
pany 3 per cent Debenture Stock, purchased 
at . . . . . . 611 10 6 

£6,761 10 6 

Balances in Royal Rank- 

On Deposit R(‘ceipl, dated 3id 
February 1898 . . £100 0 0 

On Current Account . . 271 12 9 

- 371 12 9 

- 7,133 3 8 


_ 

Sum of Disohabge . . £7,383 14 9 


JAS. H. GTBSON-CRAIG, Treasurer. 

GEORGE R. GLENDINNING, Member qf jFinemoe Committee. 
WM. HOME COOK, C.A., Auditor. 
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VIEW OF RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS 
Fop the Year 1898-99. 

RECEIPTS. 

1. Aotitjal StTBSCRtenoNs AXD Abbiabs received . . . ^944 10 6 

2. Lodpb SuBSoarpmoiis ....... 1,367 4 0 

£2,312 0 6 

3. Interests and Dividbnds— 

Interests...... £1,404 17 5 

Dividends ..... 1,465 9 2 

- 2,870 6 7 

4. Transactions , . . . . . . 15 0 0 

5. Eeobipts from Bdinbnigli Show ..... 16,610 14 6 

6. Miscellaneous Beoeifts . . . . . . 10 0 0 

Sum op Receipts . . £20,818 1 7 

PAYMENTS. 

1. Establishment Expenses— 

Salaries and Wages .... £1,192 0 0 
Fen-duty, Taxes, Coals, Gas, Insurances, 

Repairs, and Furnishings . . . 188 2 7 

£1,380 2 7 


2. Feb to Auditor of Accounts for 1897-98 . . 60 0 0 

3. Education . . . , . . 17417 8 

4. Chemical Department . . . . 313 4 9 

5. Veterinart Department . . . . 50 9 6 

6. Botanical Department . . . . 25 0 0 

7. Dairt Department . . . . . 15316 1 

8. Transactions . . . . . 61411 7 

9. Ordinart Printing, Advertising, Stationery, Post¬ 

ages, Bank Charges, &c. ... 234 19 6 

10. Grants to Public Societies . . . , 36 10 0 

11. Miscellaneous , . . . . 10719 9 

12. Payments in connection with Glasgow Show . 110 0 

13. Payments in connection with Dumfries Show . 20 0 0 

14. Payments in connection with Kelso Show . . 177 0 0 

15. Payments in connection with Edinburgh Show— 


Premiums . . , £3,512 17 4 

General Expenses . . 8,054 17 0 

- 11,567 14 4 

16. Premiums for District Competitions . , 395 16 4 

17. Premiums for Cottages and Gardens . • 11 2 4 

Sum of Payments , - 15,313 13 6 

Balance of Receipts . . £5,504 8 2 

JAS. H. GIBSON-ORAIG, Treasw&r, 

GEORGE R, GLENDINNING, Member of Finance Committee. 
WM. HOME COOK, 0,A., Aitditor, 


Edinburgh, lO^A Jmnary 1900. 
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PEOCEEDINGS AT BOAED MEETINGS. 


MEETING OP DIRECTOES, 1st FEBRUARY 1899. 


PresmU— Ordinary Lwectors—Mr Charles Howatson of Glenbuck; Mr Robert 
Patersou, Hill of Drip; Mr John Marr, Oaimbrogie; Mr John Oran, Kirkton; Mr 0. 
H. Scott Plummer of Sunderland Hall; Mr John Speir, Newton Farm; Mr George 
Dun, Easter Kincaple; Mr John M'Hutchen Dobbie, Campend; Mr W. H. Lums- 
den of Balmedie; Mr John Macpherson Grant, yr. of Ballindalloch; Mr Walter 
Elliot, Hollybush; Mr Alex. Cross of Knockdon; Mr W. T. Malcolm, Dunmore 
Home Farm; Captain Robert Dundas, yr. of Arniston j Mr John M^Cai^, Challoch; 
Mr Jonathan Middleton, Clay of Allan; Mr E. Uedley Smith, B.L., Whittinghame; 
Mr Wm. Clark, Netherlea; Mr R. Shirra Gibb, Boon; Mr R. W, B. Jardine, yr. of 
Castlemilk. Extraordirmry Directors—Sir Archibald Buchan Hepburn of Smeaton, 
Bart. ; Mr James Hope, East Bams ; Mr George R. Glendinning, Hatton Mains; Sir 
Robert Menzies of Menzies, Bart.; MrC. M. Cameron, Balnakyle; Mr James Lock¬ 
hart, Mains of Airies; Mr John M. Martin, Edinburgh; Mr Andrew Hutcheson, 
Beeohwood; Mr John Wilson, Chapelhill. ^Veoswrer—Sir James H. Gibson-Craig 
of Riccarton, Bart. Hon, decretory—Sir John Gilmour of Montrave, Bart. Chmist 
—Dr A. P. Aitken. Veterina/ry Surgem —Principal Williams. Sir John Gilmour of 
Montrave, Bart., in the chair. 

Minutes of the preceding meeting of Directors on 18th January, and of the annual 
General Meeting on same day, were read and approved. 

EDiNBURon Show, 

Sipedial Prises,--'Ti\o SBCiiRTARy intimated several donations of special prizes. Sir 
James Gibson-Craig submitted an elaborate and liberal prize-list offered for Hunters 
by various gentlemen. He mentioned that the Messrs Usher, in one form or other, 
had contributed something like £80. The name of Usher was, in that part of the 
country at least, synonymous with liberality. The Mid-Lothian County Club were 
also entitled to special mention, as it was the first time that a county club had come 
forward in its capacity as such to assist the Society. He also wished to acknowledge 
specially the efforts ot* Mr Johnstone Douglas, Comlongan Castle, Dumfries, and Mr 
Wylie, secretary of the Edinburgh Agricultural Society, in collecting the money 
which he now offered. Altogether he had collected £427, and in the saddle classes 
there was offered £499 in prize money—the total amount for the hunting horses at 
the Edinburgh Show of 1899 being £610, with medals in addition. 

The Chairman said they owed a very special vote of thanks to Sir James Gibson- 
Craig for going into the matter with so much enthusiasm. The liberality of their 
prize-list ought to bring out the best show of Hunters ever held in Scotland. 

On the motion of the Chairman, a special vote of thanks was passed to the donors 
who had subscribed to the prizes now announced. 

The arrangements made by the Committee for the butter-making competitions were 
intimated. 

PreYiimm ZisL^On the motion of Mr Martin, the Prince of Wales’s medal for the 
best Roadster was extended to include the best animal in the harness class also. 
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PBOOEEDINGS AT BOARD MEETINGS. 


The Sborbtabt asked for a ruling of the Board as to the interpretation of the new 
regulation regar^ng hrood mares with foal at foot. Tliat regulation is that the mare 
must have at foot a foal which she is suckling. The (jt^cation had been asked whether 
an exhibitor would be at liberty to show a mare having at foot a fotd which was not 
her own while her own foal was alive. After prolonged discussion, in which several 
of the members took part, it was agreed that a mare should not be allowed to compete 
in the brood mare class with a foster-foal at foot unless her own foal were dcml. 

OuppiNO Regulations. 

The Board proceeded to discuss the following motion adopted at the anniversary 
general meeting on the 18th January: “ That the matter of regulations for the clip¬ 
ping of sheep to be exhibited at the shows of tlie Society be remitted to the Directors 
for reconsideration.” . ^ 

Before the discussion was entered into, Mr Howatson asked on whose initiative 
the Board had taken up consideration of this question at the Deceinber meeting. 

The Secretary said that on the 23rd November, the day preceding the issue of the 
notices for the December meeting, he received a printed letter from the National 
Sheep-Breeders’ Association, which had been sent, he understood, to all other societies, 
with the request that it should he brought before the Board. He put it on tlie agenda 
in the usual course. 

A letter was also read from Mr Millar of Lambhill, Strathpen, dated 20th January, 
asking the Board to bear in mind, when they came to consider the motion passed at 
the anniversary general meeting, that ce:^in exhibitors, and bimsolf amongst them, 
had made arrangements to show their sheep under the regulations passed on the 1st 
December, and he begged that no further alterations should tiilre place in the regula¬ 
tions for this year. 

A letter was also read from Mr W. S. Ferguson, who was unable to be present, 
having to be iu London. He did not consider the motion of which Mr Howatson had 
given notice sufficient to meet the difficulty which had arisen. A year’s notice ought 
to be given before any regulations for the Show could be altered. There should be no 
necessity for treating Blackface sheep different from any other breed, and in his 
opinion it was the judges and exhibitors who laid down the conditions under which 
stock should be exhibited and judged. On the other hand, it was absurd for the 
directors to lay down rules that they had no means of adhering to. 

Mr John M. Martin was glad that the notice from the National Sheep-Breeders’ 
Association had been read, as it showed how this question had come before them. He 
supposed most of them were prepared to admit that the decision amved at at the 
December meeting was somewhat hasty, and if they admitted that, the next thing 
for them to do was to consider how tney should retrace their stops—not so much 
with due regard to their own dimity, which, after all, was a subordinate matter, but 
with advantage to those who bred and exhibited Blackface sheep. At the anniversary 
meeting he did not think that it would be possible to make any alteration on what 
had been settled at the December meeting for the ensuing year. He then thought that 
if further alterations were made it would not be fair to every one; but hince then, 
further discussion had taken place amongst breeders of Blackface sheep, and it 
had been suggested that the Directors should reinstate the rule whi(ih they had then 
abolished, and, to meet the case of those who had acted on it, antedate its operation 
one month. He therefore moved that the Board re&olvo to reinsert Regulation 40, 
which had been suspended at the December meeting, and substitute in the rule the 
date, 1st December 1898, for 1st January 1899. 

I^Ir James Lockhart seconded. 

Sir Robert Mbnzies wished to enter his protest against the whole course wlueb 
the Directors had taken in this matter. There could bo no doubt that l^ovuhuico had 
made quite other arrangements for clipping of Blackface sheep from those which 
were authorised by that Society. Sheep were generally clipped about mid-summer, 
which was the most seasonable time at which to strip them of their coat. Tli© result 
of the present system of clipping sheep in mid-winter was to render them w'oak iu 
constitution, and liable to all kinds of diseases, which they perpetuated in their stock. 
He did not think the present system was couducive to the prosperity of llookmasters. 

Mr Martin’s motion was then agreed to, Sir Robert cUsscuting. 

Mr Charles Howatson then moved as follows, viz.: “ That with the ob^ject of 
affording breeders and exhibitors of Blackface sheep an opportunity of representing 
their views to the Directors regarding the clipping of sheep to be shown at future 
Shows of the Society, a conference be arranged between a committee of the Board and 
a committee of breeders. That the Board appoint five of its members as its repre¬ 
sentatives at that conference. That the Secretary be instructed to invite the gentle¬ 
men, whose letters on the subject were submitted at the meeting of the Board on the 
4th January, to appoint a committee of not more than five to represent tbA nf at the 
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conference. That the committee of tho Board have power to invite other breeders to 
attend the conference. That the contercnce be held at the ofllces of the Society in the 
mouth of October, on a date to bo fixed by the Cliairman of the Board, and that the 
Board Committee report on the subject to the Board of Directors.” 

In s])cakinj( to his motion, Mr IIowatson said if they would agree to support this 
motion it would be a means of gleaning information which would bo of gieat advan¬ 
tage to the Diioctors, and would enable tliem to see what would bo the best couise to 
take in the matter. It would show eveiybody that they were prepared to give even- 
handed justice all round, and act lairly. 

Mr tTuTCHBSON seconded the motion. 

Dr Shirba Gibb objected to looking at the question simply as it afl’oeted the one 
breed. They ought to consider the whole question of sheep-clipping, and try and get 
some reflation that would apply to all sheep, so that the rule would not be altered 
again. He therefore moved as an amendment that Mr Howatson’s motion apply to 
breeders of all kinds of sheep. 

Mr Jonathan Middleton seconded. He said the question should be opened up in 
a much more effective way than it had been. 

The Chaibman suggested whether it woidd not be a more practical method of pro¬ 
cedure to appoint a small committee to consider the whole question and mal^e recom¬ 
mendation to the Board. This committee might send out a circular to aU who had 
exhibited at their Shows during the past three years and get their opinions. 

Mr Howatron did not agree that that would be broad enough for Jhis purpose. 

Mr Walter Elliot said with regard to other breeds of sheep that last year they 
had sent inquiries to the breeders of Cheviots and got all the information they wanted, 
and dealt with the matter as they desired. 

Mr SPBIR was in favour of confining the remit to the Blackface breed. 

Mr Martin thought the opinion of Border Leicester breeders, for example, would 
not be of much assistance in enabling them to decide what would be best for the 
Blackface breed. It would he most unfortunate if what the Blackface breeders 
regarded as heat for their breed should be overturned by the vote of other breeders 
whose breeds would be differently affected. He did not agree that this was a matter 
for sheep-breeders generally. It was simply a question for exhibitors. He therefore 
moved that the discussion on Mr Howatsoms motion be adjourned to the April meet¬ 
ing, and that in the interim the Secretary be authorised to send out to all exhibitors 
of Blackface sheep at the Shows of the Society during the past three years a circular 
asking the following questions: (1) Should there be, or should there not be, any 
further change in the regulation regarding clipping? (2) In the event of their 
considering it necessary to make further alterations, what date should be inserted as 
that on which all exhibits for the Shows must he clipped ? 

Sir Robert Mbnetes seconded. 

A division was then taken between Mr Martin’s motion and Dr Gibb’s, when 
Mr Martin’s was carried by 21 votes to 4, On a final division between Mr Martin’s 
motion and Mr Howatson’s, Mr Martin’s motion was carried by 16 to 7. 

Stirling Show. 

On the motion of Mr W. T. Malcolm, seconded by Mr Robert Patbbson, the 
Stirling Show of IfiOO was ap]iointed to lie held on Tuesday, 17th July, and three 
following days, and the Secretary was instructed to aj)ply at once to the War Office 
for the use of the show-ground on the King’s Park. 

Show op 1901. 

Mr John Macphbrson Grant moved that the Show of 1901 he held at Inverness, 

Mr flowATRON seconded. 

Mr Mark was in favour of considering the question of next year’s Show along with 
that of Aberdeen Show of the following year. Personally, he did not think it made 
much difference although the two Shows were held in consecutive years, but every¬ 
body, he was aware, was not of that opinion. Ho had strong objections to putting 
back the Aberdeen Show, which ought to be held in 1902. 

It was agreed that the Show of 1901 be held at Inverness, provided satisfactory 
financial and other arrangements can be made. 

TTTBBRODLODS CARCASSES. 

A letter was read from the Meat Trades Association asking the Board to support 
the society (1) in securing compensation for meat confiscated on account of its being 
affected with tuberculosis; and (2) in securing the retention of private slaughter¬ 
houses. 
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It was a^eed to remit the matter to a Special Committee for consideration and 
report, ifi Hutcheson was appointed Convener, and the other members of the 
Committee are—Dr Gibb, Dr Gillespie, Messrs John Wilson, Robert Paterson, John 
M‘H. Dobbie, John M*Caig, and Principal Williams. 

A Committee was appointed to consider the whole question of the medals granted 
to veterinary colleges. 


MEETING OP DtREOTORS, IST MARCH 1899. 

Pres&ni,—Ordvnmry Bwectors —Sir Ralph Anstruther of Balcaskie, Bart.; Mr 
Robert Paterson, HiU of Drip; Rev. John Gillespie, LL.D., Monswald Manse; Mr 
John Cran, Kirkton; Mr C. H. Scott Plummer of Sunderland Hall; Mr George 
Dun, Eastw Kineaple; Mr John M'Hutchen Dobbie, Campend; Mr John Macpher- 
son Grant, yr. of Ballindalloch; Mr Walter Elliot, HoUybush; Mr Alexander Cross 
of Knockdon; Mr W. T. Malcolm, Dunmore Home Parm; Mr Jonathan Middleton, 
Clay of Allan; the Hon. the Master of Polwarth, Humoie House; Mr E, Hedley 
Smith, B.L., Whittinghame; Mr William Clark, Netherlea Parm; Mr W. S. Per- 
guson, Pictstonhill; Mr R. Shiira Gibb, Boon; Mr R. W. B. Jardine, yr. of Castle- 
nulk. Extraordinary Bailie Thomas Sloan, Edinburgh; Mr James Hope, 

East Bams; Mr Gavin Jack, Swanston; Sir Robert Menzies of Menzies, Bart. ; Mr 
John Scott Dudgeon, Longnewton; Mr William Pord, Pentonbams; Sir Robert D. 
Moncreiffe of Moncreiffe, Bart.; Mr Andrew Hutcheson, Beechwood; Mr John 
Wilson, Chapelhill. Hon. Secretary— Gilmour of Montrave, Bart. Chemist 
—Dr A. P. Aitken. Auditor—lS.r WilUam Home Cook, O.A. Veterinary Surgeon 
—Principal Williams. Sir John Gilmour of Montrave, Bart., in the chair. 

The minutes of previous meeting were read and approved. 

Blackface Sheep at the Edxebubgh Show. 

A letter was read from Mr Millar, Lambhill, asking that a class should be opened 
for Blackface tups of any age not subject to the clipping regulations. 

Mr Pebgusoh, Pictstonhill, said the Directors never contemplated a rough class for 
Blackface sheep, and the prize-list havi^ been issued, he moved that the matter be 
now considered as closed. Mr Elliot, Kollybush, seconded the motion, which was 
agreed to. 

Cheamsbiss and Daibt Pbodttce, 

Sir Robert Menzies raised the question whether creameries were eligible to com¬ 
pete in the classes for dairy produce, and moved that entries firom creameries ought 
to be allowed. 

The Secbetaby said he had always had some doubt as to what the regulations 
meant in regard to creameries competing in the dairy produce classes. In the past 
they had been allowed to compete. 

Mr Hutcheson, Beechwood, Perth, seconded the motion. 

Mr John Macfherson Grant of Ballindalloch moved that creameries should not 
be eligible to compete. 

The amendment was seconded by Sir Robert Moncreiffe. 

After some conversation it was resolved that the Society should adhere in this par¬ 
ticular department of the show to its present regulations, which assume tWt competi¬ 
tors in the dairy produce classes must have a farm of their own. 

Extermination op Tuberculosis. 

Dr Gillespie moved; “ That, with the view of assisting in the eliminating of tuber¬ 
culosis from British herds, it is desirable that a series of experiments should be 
carried out in this country on lines similar to those conducted in Denmark by Pro¬ 
fessor Bang; that a committee be appointed to consider and report as to the carrying 
out of such a series of expmiments by this Society; and that the committee be 
authorised to communicate with the Board of Agriculture with the view of securing 
their co-operation and assistance in such experiments.” In speaking to the resolution, 
Dr Gillespie said that the subject, in his humble opinion, would be a burning one in 
the immediate fhture. It related both to human beings and to cattle, and was a very 
important question from the cattle-owners’ point of view. He would submit no esti- 
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mate as to its prevalence, hnt any one who Icnew the real state of the question must, 
he thought, admit that it was very prevalent, and foreign customers would shut their 
doors closer and closer against us unless they had an assurance more or less satis¬ 
factory that these animals would stand a certain test. He therefore thought it 
eartremely desirable that the disease should be chocked, and that our herds should be 
got into as healthy a condition as possible. The question naturally arose, wW were 
the best means to got quit of the disease, or, at any rate, to reduce it * He thought 
he might take it for granted that there was a consensus of opinion that that end would 
never be brought about by any stamping-oxit policy, even though compensation were 
allowed. Sufficient was known to afford the presumption that if proper steps were 
taken the disease could only be got rid of by breeding it out. The plan which Pro¬ 
fessor Bang had sketched, and which had been supported by the recent Royal Com¬ 
mission, he entirely approved of. They recommended that the Government should 
supply free tuberculin and the use of the services ot properly qualified veterinary 
surgeons to use it, with a view to leading stock-owners on their own initiative to pro¬ 
ceed on the lines followed by Professor Bang—separating the healthy from the un¬ 
healthy as found by the tuberculin test, and gradually breeding up a sound herd. 
This was an experiment he wished to see carried on in this country. He would like 
to test the soundness of its conclusions. Personally, ho accepted these conclusions, 
but they could not get the great body of the stock-owners m the country to accept 
them, which he thought was a great mistake on their part. Such an experiment 
would form an ohjeot-lebson to stock-owners, who knew that they had tuberculosis 
more or less in their herds, and induce them to act for their own interest. The ex¬ 
periment could be quite easily carried out, and any money spent would be amply 
repaid by the results brought about. 

Mr Albx. Cboss seconded, and the resolution was unanimously carried. 

The following Committee was appointed, viz.: Sir John Gilmour, Dr Gillespie, 
Messrs Alex. Cross, A, M. Gordon, Andrew Hutcheson, J. M. Martin, and W. S. 
Ferguson. 

Tuberculous Meat. 

The Minutes of Committee of 1st March on the above question were read. The 
Committee were of opinion that compensation should be paid for the condemned 
carcasses of animals which were apparently healthy when slaughtered. The Com¬ 
mittee also thought that private slaughter-houses should be retained if under proper 
supervision. 

The Minutes were approved of. 

Damage to Farm Crops bt Books. 

Mr Scott Dudgeon, iu calling attention to the damage done by rooks to farm 
crops, said he thought it was a question which a national society, such as the High¬ 
land, should deal with. He did not require to say much about the evil before such 
a Board, as there were gentlemen before him that day who had expressed themselves 
very strongly on the question. Sir John Gilmour had made very careful investigation 
into the habits of rooks, and had proved to the hilt that instead of their being the 
farmer’s Mends they were perhaps his greatest enemies. The enormous damage they 
were doing, especially to the turnip crop in winter and spring, was difficult to 
exaggerate, and if a general crusade for a short period of the year (during the nesting 
season) were made, ho had no doubt it would prove effectual. Ho suggested that 
a Committee be appointed, with powers, to deal with the matter. 

Mr Elliot seconded. 

After some discussion the motion was carried, and the following were appointed 
a Committee—viz.: Messrs Scott Dudgeon, A. Hutcheson, Walter Elliot, Scott 
Plummer, and the Chairman. 

Examination in Agriculture, 

The Sbobbtart read the report of a Committee with regard to a conference with 
the Committee of the Royal Agricultural Society of England as to the institution of 
an examination, to be conducted jointly by the two national societies, for a Nation^ 
Diploma in Agriculture. The Committee recommended that the proposal be given 
effect to. The principal features of the new scheme are:— 

1. An examination in the science and practice of agriculture held annually by the 
two societies jointly, at a convenient centre, such as Preston. 

2. Candidates who pass the examination will receive the National Diploma in 
Agriculture—the dii)loma to be distinguished shortly by the letters w.D.A.” 
Candidates who obtain a certain high percentage of marks (from 60 to 75 per cent) 
in each subject will receive the diploma with honours. A gold medal will be 
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awarded to the candidate in the honours list who obtains the highest total number of 
marks, 

3. A joint Board, elected by the two societies, will appoint examiners, and arrange 
generally for carrying out the examination. 

4. The first joint examination will be held in 1900. 

This joint examination will take tho place of the examinations in the ftcionce and 
practice of agriculture now held annually by the two societies in London and 
Edinburgh respectively. 

Dr Gillespie, in moving the adoption of the report, said that the great object was 
to get a diploma really of a high standard, and worth having. He would be 
corroborated when he said that as a committee they had been met in the most frank 
and cordial manner by the representatives of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England. 

Mr Wai/der Elliot seconded, and the report was approved of. 


PLonaniNo Matches. 

The Minutes of meeting of the Council appointed to consider the Ploughing Match 
R^ilations, dated 1st March, was read. The Committee recommended that there be 
no alteration in Regulation 7, and that from Regulation 8, which dealt with the time 
limit, there should be omitted the present rule, and one to the following elToct sub¬ 
stituted—viz. : Local Committees to fix the time to be allowed for jdougbing, 
and they are recommended that the time be not more than ten hours per impoiial 
acre on light land, and not more than fourteen hours on heavy land.” 

The report was adopted. 


MEETING OF DIRECTORS, 6th APRIL 1899. 

Presmt--(kdvmry ])wect(yrs--M^ 0. Howatson of Glenbuck; Sir^Ralph Anstruther 
of Balcaskie, Bart.; Rev. John Gillespi^ LL.D., Monswald Manse; Mr John Oran, 
Eirkton; Mr 0. H, Scott Plummer of Sunderland Hall; Mr John Speir, Newton 
Farm; Mr George Dun, Easter Kincaple; Mr David Wilson of Carbeth; Mr John 
M*Hutcheon Dobbie, Campend; Mr W. H. Lumsden of Balmedie j Mr R. F. Dudgeon 
of The Grange; Mr John Macpherson Grant, yr. of Ballindalloch ; Mr Walter Elliot, 
HoUybush; Mr Alex. Cross of Knockdon; Mr John M'Caig, Challoch; Mr Jonathan 
Middleton, Clay of Allan; Mr E. Hedley Smith, B.L., Whittinghame ; Mr William 
Clark, Netherlee; Mr W. S. Ferguson, Pictstonhill; Mr R. Shirra Gibb, Boon; Mr 
R. W. B. Jardine, yr. of Castlemilk ; Mr A. M. Goraon of Newton, Enctmord^nmy 
Director^—^iv Archibald Buchan Hepburn of Smeaton, Bart.; Mr James Hope, East 
Bams; Mr George R. Glendinning, Hatton Mains; Mr Gavin Jack, Swanston; Sir 
Robert Menzies of Menzies, Bart,; Mr John Scott Dudgeon, Longnewton; Mr Wil¬ 
liam Ford, Fentonbams; Mr John M. Martin, Edinburgh; Mr Andrew Hutcheson, 
Beechwood; Mr John Wilson, Ohapelhill, Honorary Sccretmy^vc John Gilmour 
Hjf Montrave, Bart 


Edinburgh Showtabd Arrangements 

On the motion of the Chairman, a Committee was appointed to make all tho neces¬ 
sary arrangements in connection with the Royal visit to tho Edinburgh Show, the 
Committee to consist of the Chairman of the Board, the Convenor of the Local Com¬ 
mittee, the Stewards, the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, and Mr J, M. Martin. 

Inverness Show. 

The Secretary was authorised to apply to the Inverness Town Council for the use 
of the public park as a site for the Show of 1901, and to apply to the County 
Councils of the district for the usual voluntary assessment, and to the town of Inver¬ 
ness for a subscription to the local fund. 

Extermination oe Tuberculosis. 

Rev. Dr Gillespie moved—“That Mr John Speir be elected a member of the 
Tuberculosis Committee appointed at last meeting of the Board.” 

Speaking to the motion, the Rev. Doctor said that the non-inclusion of Mr Speir^a 
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name was an inadvertence. Mr Speir was a member of the Tuberculosis Conmiission, 
and was therefore specially qualified to sit on the Committee. 

Mr Cross seconded. 

Mr Goedon moved a direct negative. He did not think that Mr Speir was one 
who could bring an unprejudiced mind to bear on the matter, and despite Mr Speir’s 
ability and hib scientific Imowledge, it was necessary that the Committee should con¬ 
sist of those of unprejudiced minds. 

Mr Lumsdbn seconded. 

Mr Speir said he had no intention of going on the Committee, and had already 
said so to the Secretary. The motion was then withdrawn. 

Clipping Regulations. 

The Seoeetary stated that in accordance with the resolution adopted at the meet¬ 
ing of the Board of Directors on 1st February, the following queries were addressed 
to the exhibitors of Blackface sheep at the laist three Shows of the Society—viz.: (1) 
Should there, or should there not, be any regulations as to the clipping of Blackface 
sheep to be shown at future Highland Shows i (2) In the event of your considering 
the continuance oi clipping regulations desirable, what date should be stated as that 
after which all Blackface sheep exhibits must be clipped ? Number of exhibitors to 
whom the queries were sent, 30; number of replies received, 17. Fvrst Qu&ry-^AXl 
reply in the affirmative. Second Sixteen say Ist January of the year of the 

Show; one (Mr Mitchell, Hazelside) 1st February of the year of the Show. The fol¬ 
lowing are the exhibitors who sent reidies—viz.: James Archibald, Overshiels; R. & 
J. Cadzow, Borland; Duncan Campbell, Elie; John Craig, Innergeldie; L. W. 
Crawford, Cartington; Quintin Dunlop, Morriston; John Fisher, Auchrioch : Robert 
Lees, Lagg; James Macfarlane, Elibank; D. M‘Gibbon, Ard-na-Craig; Colonel R. 
0. Mackenzie, Auchnacraig; Messrs Macmillan, Glencrosh ; D. T. Martin, Girgenti; 
William Mitchell, Hazelside; Robert Paterson, Birthwood; William Tod, Glenree; 
Robert Watson, Culterallers. 

Mr Martin gave notice of motion for next meeting to the effect that they return to 
the regulations in regard to sheep-clipping which had been in force before this year. 

Damage to Crops by Rooks. 

The Minute of Committee with regard to damage to crops by rooks was read and 
adopted. 


Agricultural College in the West of Scotland. 

A letter was read from the Secretary of the Scottish Education Department 
intimating that a scheme has been adjusted for the establishment of an agricultural 
college in the West of Scotland, and that it is proposed to include two representatives 
of the I lighland and Agricultural Society on the governing body of the college, and 
inviting the Board, if it should approve of the scheme, to appoint these two repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Rev. Dr Gillespie and Mr J, M. Martin were appointed. 

Butter Adulteration. 

A letter was read from the Secretary of “ The Butter Association ” suggesting that 
steps be taken to strengthen the liands of the President of the Board of Agriculture 
in carrying the Sale of Foods and Drugs Bill through Parliament. 

Mr Hutcheson thought it would be a mistake for the Society not to support the 
Foods and Drugs Bill, which was one of the best that ever emanated in his time from 
the Board of Agriculture, and he certainly thought they ought to give it every 
support. Tliey might also aond a letter to Mr Long, showing that the Society had 
full sympathy with the bill. 

Mr Speir seconded. 

Dr Gillespie thought that if the National Agricultural Society of Scotland was in 
favour of the measure they ought to petition Parliament itself and not the Agricul¬ 
tural Department. 

Tliis was agreed to. 


The Highland Association. 

The Sbcrbtart intimated an application from the Highland Association for the 
patronage of ^e Society, and a contrihution towards the annual gathering (M6d) to 
be held in Edinburgh on the 6th October next, 
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Mr Ferguson moved that they give a donation of £10,10s., either to he given in 
medals or money. 

Mr Chan seconded. 

Mr Spbie moved that the application lie on the table. 

The amendment was seconded. , h i. 

On the matter being put to the vote, 8 voted for Mr Speir’s amendment, and 15 for 
Mr Ferguson’s motion, which was therefore carried. 

Waggons for Cattle Transit. 

A letter was read from Mr W. Moffat stating that the managers of the Scotch 
railway companies had further considered the question of providing special cattle- 
waggons for the conveyance of cattle by passenger trains, but regretted that they did 
not see their way to meet the wishes of the Directors of the Society in the matter. 

The following Committee was appointed to prepare list of office-bearers for 1899- 
1900—viz.: Sir John Gilniour, Convener; Mr Elliot, Mr M*Hatchen Dobbie, Mr 
Lumsden, Sir James H, Gibson-Oraig, Bart., Captain Dundas, Mr David Wilson, Mr 
Macpherson Grant, Dr Gibb, and Messrs M‘Caig and Clark. 


MEETING OF DIRECTORS. 3rd MAY 1899. 

Present—Ordinary J)irect(yr8—%h Ralph Anstnither, Bart.; Mr R. Paterson, Hill 
of Drip; Mr John Cran, Kirkton: Mr John Speir, Newton; Mr George Dun, Easter 
Kincaple; Mr David Wilson of Carbeth; Mr W. H. Lumsden of Balmedie; Mr J. 
Macpherson Grant, Old Milton; Mr Walter Elliot, HoUybush; Mr Alexander Cross 
of Knoekdon ; Mr W. T. Malcolm, Larbert: Captain R. Dundas, yr. of Amiston ; 
Mr John M'Caig, Challoch; Mr Jonathan Middleton, Olay of Allan; the Master of 
Polwarth, Humbie House; Mr E. Hedley Smith, Whittinghame; Mr William Clark, 
Netherlea Farm; Mr R. Shirra Gibb, Boon. Extraordinary JOvrectore —Mr James 
Hope, ]^t Bams; Mr Gavin Jack, Swanston; Mr J. Scott Dudgeon, Longnewton; 
Mr 0. M. Cameron, Balnakyle; Mr James Lockhart, Mains of Airies; Mr William 
Ford, Fentonbarns; Mr J. M. Martin, Edinburgh ; Mr Andrew Hutcheson, Beech- 
wood; Mr John Wilson, ChapelhiU. TreoLswrer—^ix James H. Gibson-Craig of 
Riccarton, Bart. Son, Secretary —John Gilmour of Montrave, Bart. Chemist— 
Dr A. P. Aitken. Auditor—"Mx William Home Coo^ 0. A. Veterirmy Surgeon^ 
Principal Williams. Sir John Gilmour of Montrave, Bart., in the chair. 

On the motion that the minutes of last meeting be ad^ted, Mr Sfeir asked whether 
the gentlemen appointed to represent the Board of the Highland Society on the Board 
of the South-western Agricultural College had been appointed for life or for the 
term of their office on this Board, or if from year to year, and if from year to year, 
when that year ends 1 

The Chairman said that of course they were only elected for one year, and their 
successors would be appointed in the beginning of November each year. 

The minutes were then approved of. 


Town Council Grant. 

A letter was read from the Town Clerk of the city of Edinburgh intimating a grant 
of 400 guineas to the expenses of the Edinburgh Show. 

On the motion of the Chairman, a cordial vote of thanks was accorded to the Town 
Council of Edinburgh for their handsome donation. 

Warble Flt. 

A letter was read from Mr M'Hntchen Dobbie suggesting that there should be an 
exhibition at the Edinburgh Show of Hides affected by the warble dy, in order that 
stock-owners might see what was complained of by purchasers of hides. 

The proposal was unanimously agreed to, and the Secretary instructed to make 
arrangements for having the exhibition. 

CupHNG Regulations. 

Mr John M. Martin, in terms of notice given, moved—** That for future Shows 
the regulations in force previous to 1899 regarding the clipping of sheep be restored.” 
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In fipeaMns to the motion, Mr Martin said that it was designed simply to give effect 
to tlie replies to the circular that had been sent out by the Society to exhibitors, who, 
very probably, were best qualified to say what should be the date at which sheep 
should be clipped. 

Mr Waltbu Elliot seconded the motion, which was unanimously agreed to. 

Wood-Pigeons. 

Mr Gboegb Dun, in terms of notice, moved—** That in view of the great damage 
done to farm crops by wood-pigeons, the Directors of the Highland and A^icultural 
Society communicate at once with landowners and local agricultural societies through¬ 
out Scotland urging that an effort should be made to reduce the number of these 
pigeons.” In speaking to the motion, Mr Dun said that in November 1893 they had 
in Pifeshire a wholesale importation of wood-pigeons. Their numbers exceeded any¬ 
thing seen in Fife during the previous twenty-five years. Prom 1869 to 1873 a successful 
raid had been made by the farmers in Pifeshire againet those depredators. Eight 
parishes combined and raised subscriptions for the puipose of killing them ont. A 
great many thousands of pigeons were during these years destroyed. They paid a jd. 
per foot to those who killed the pigeons. This, of course, did not remunerate them 
for the expenditure, but pigeons were marketable articles, and the payment of the id. 
was made in order to ensure that the work was heing^ done. They paid for them by 
the foot, because poulterers are not inclined to take pigeons without their heads. He 
would like to see a similar raid conducted throughout Scotland on the same lines. If 
it were carried out thoroughly, depredations amongst young turnips would he 
remedied. 

Mr Jonathan Middleton seconded. 

The Chairman jgointed ont that they could not deal with the pigeons exactly on 
the same lines as with the rooks, because very large numbers of them were imported, 
and came from Germany and other places, and they would therefore require to operate 
against them at other seasons as well as during the breeding season. 

The Master op Polwarth was of opinion that they would he better to wait and see 
the result of the crusade against the crows, and then they would have some guide as 
to their future action. He suggested that there should be a general remit to a Com¬ 
mittee to consider the damage done to crops by birds. 

Mr Magfherson Grant seconded the Master of Polwarth’s motion, which, on a 
vote, became the finding of the meeting. 

Tlio Committee appointed consists of the Master of Polwarth, Mr Maepherson 
Grant, Dr Gibb, and Messrs Dun, Elliot, Hutcheson, and Middleton, vath the 
chairman as Convener. 


Veterinary Medals, 

The Minutes of meetings of Committee on 1st April and 3rd May were read relative 
to medals given to the veterinary eollegea. An arrangement had been come to which 
was satiHfactoi 7 to the Princii)als of all the colleges, and on their behalf Principal 
Williams convoyed their thanks to the Society for the encouragement they were 
giving them. 

PRomsoR CossAU Ewart’s Exi>brimbnts, 

Tlie Chairman reported that the Committee appointed to look into this matter 
had mot that morning. A deputation consisting of the Chairman, Mr Hutcheson, 
Mr Martin, Mr M*Hutehen Dobbio, with tlie Secretary, recently spent an afternoon 
at The jiungalow, and went over the whole of the work carried on by Professor 
Ewart, who explained the scojio of his experiments, and what he had learned and 
gained by them. The Committee were convinced that not only lu the interests of 
science but also in the interests of stock-breeders of all kinds the work being carried 
on by Professor Ewart was worthy of encouragement. A great many questions 
affecting cross-breeding, the relative influence of the male and female parents, and 
other points besides that of telegony were being investigated, and the Committee were 
unanimously of opinion that it would be a misfortune were the progress of these 
experiments delayed at this point. They therefore asked for instructions to approach 
other bodies in order that the experiments might be continued for some time longer, 
and also that leading stock-owners might look into the matter. ^ The Committee 
further recommended that Professor Ewart should he asked to exhibit his hybrids at 
the Edinbxirgh Show. 

The repoit was adopted, and the Committee continued. 
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MEETING OP DIRECTORS, 7th JUNE 1899. 

Present’^-Ordinary Directors— Ralph Anstruther of Balcaskie, Bart.; Mr 
Robert Paterson, Hill of Drm; Rev. John Gillespie, LL.D., Mouswalcl Manse; Mr 
John Oran, Kirkton; Mr C. H. Scott Plummer of Sunderland Hall; Mr George Dun, 
Easter Kincaple ; Mr David "W^ilson of Carbeth ; Mr J. M‘Hutchen Dobbie, Campend; 
Mr Walter Elliot, Hollybush; Captain Clayhills Henderson of InyergOTvrie, R.N.; 
Mr W. T. Malcolm, Dunmore Home Farm; Mr Wm. Duthie, Collynie; Mr Jonathan 
Middleton, Clay of Allan; Mr E. Hedley Smith, B.L., Whittinghame; Mr William 
Clark, Netherlea Farm; Mr W. S. Ferguson, Pictstonhill; Mr R. Shirra Gibb, Boon ; 
Mr A. M. Gordon of Nevrton. JExtraordinary Directors — Sir Archibald Buchan 
Hepburn of Smeaton, Bart.; Bailie Thomas Sloan, Edinburgh; Mr James Hope, 
East Bams ; Mr G. R. Glendinning, Hatton Mains ; Mr Gavin Jack, Swanston ; Sir 
Robert Menzies of Menzies, Bart.; Mr James Lockhart, Mains of Airies; Sir Robert 
D. Moncreiffe of Moncreiffe, Bart.; Mr John M. Martin, Edinburgh; Mr Andrew 
Hutcheson, Beechwood; Mr John Wilson, Ohapelhill; Mr Wellwood Maxwell of 
Kirkennan. Teasurer—Btc James H. Gibson-Craig of Riccarton, Bart. Hon. 
Secretary—SiT John Gilmour of Montrave, Bart. Chemist—B t A. P. Aitken. 
Alitor— W. Home Cook, O.A- Veterimry Surgeon—PiinGipaX Williams, 
P.R.C.V.S. Sir John Gilmour of Montrave, Bart., in the chair. 

Edinbuboh Show. 

The Royal Visit—The Secretary intimated that the Committee had now almost 
completed arrangements for the Royal Visit. H.R.H. the Prince of Wales is to 
arrive on Wednesday, and will proceed to the showyard, driving into the large ring 
in state, where he will present the champion gold medals to the winners. At 
12.30 he will preside at the meeting of the Society, and will return to the grand 
stand at 2.30. On Thursday he is to receive the freedom of the city, returning 
to the showyard at one o’clock. 

Mr MaC!DONald further intimated that he had been asked to supply schools and 
employers of large works with bundles of tickets at a reduced rate. After some 
discussion, it was agreed that no reduction from the ordinary admission rates be 
allowed. 

Stirling Show. 

The Seobetaby intimated that he had received permission to the holding of the 
Stirling Show of 1900 in the King’s Park, 

’j^e Secretary intimated that the Coiilty Council of Stirlingshire have agreed 
to a voluntary assessment of Jd. per pound on owners of lands and heritages. Dun¬ 
barton County Council had intimated that any aid from the county should be 
raised by private subscription. Perthshire had agreed to voluntary assessment. 

Mr Maxwell suggested that application should be made in future to the Com¬ 
missioners of Supply, who met annually in April or May. They could resolve to 
assess themselves. 

It was agreed to approach the County Council of Dunbarton again. 

Inverness Show. 

The Secretary intimated that the Finance Committee of the County Council 
of Inverness had resolved to impose an assessment of .]d, in the pound on all owner.s 
and occupiers of lands and heritages paying more than £100 of rent. The Moray¬ 
shire County Council could not see their way to impose voluntary assessment, but 
were willing to advertise for and receive subscriptions. He had approached them 
again, but they could not depart from their former finding. Sutherfand.shiro could 
not recommend a voluntary assessment, but had decided to issue circulars asking 
for subscriptions; and Caithness had decided to take no action in the matter. 

Dr Gillespie thought this a very serious state of matters. The local subscription 
formed a very considerable item in the receipts of the Society, and in one Show 
district it amounted to the handsome sum of £1700. He had made inquiry into 
the matter, and found that at the last three Shows at Inverness the Society lost 
£3200. He believed there was a strong desire on the jjart of those responsible for 
the management of the Society to visit Inverness, but, in accordance with previous 
resolutions, they could not go to a district unless it gave a good local contribution, 
and they had now reached a stage when the whole matter should be looked in the 
face. He thought it better to proceed by specific resolutions rather than in general 
terms, as in the case of Dunbarton, and he accordingly begged to move the foUowing 
resolution;— 
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“ While acknowledging the liaudHome contribution from the county of Inverness, 
the Directors have learned with much concern and regret that several of the county 
councils in the Inverness district have not seen their way either to agree to a voluntary 
assessment or to take adequate means to raise a satisfactory local fund in aid of the 
expenses of the proposed Highland Show at Inverness in 1901; and further, having 
in view the fact that former IJighland Shows at Invornoss have, even with the support 
of a substantial local Axnd, resulted in heavy losses to the Society (the losses upon 
the last two Inverness Shows amounting to over .CJiliOO), and having in view also the 
hearty support accorded to the Society in other sliow districts, the Directors feel that, 
with due regard to its duties and obligations to the rest of the country, the Society 
cannot visit Inverness with the Show of 1901 unless adequate means are taken by 
the counties in the district to raise a reasonably substantial local fund. The Directors 
therefore, desiring that every effort should be made to secure to the Inverness dis¬ 
trict its usual visit from the National Show, appoint a Committee to take what steps 
may seem desirable to promote the raising of a local fund in aid of the proposed 
Inverness Show of 1901, and report to the meeting of the Board on the first Wednes¬ 
day of November, the Committee to consist of the Directors for the Inverness Show 
district, with power to add to their number.” 

Sir Robert Moncbeiffe seconded, and the motion was agreed to. 

Cabbage as a Farm Crop. 

Tlie Sborbtart read a letter from Mr John Gillies, market-gardener, Levenhall, 
Musselburgh, offering (a) a prize of £10 for the best essay on ** The Groirth and Use 
of Cabbages as a Farm Crop ”; and (6) a sum of £100 as prizes for best plots of 
cabbages grown from plants supplied by him. 

On the motion of Mr Hutcheson it was agreed to accept the first offer; but the 
second one was rejected on the motion of Mr W. S. Ferguson, who thought they 
ought to accept nothing of the kind. 

Medals pob Veterinary Colleges. 

The Secretary said that a list of the subjects for which the Society's medals to 
the Scottish Veterinary Colleges are to be awarded had been drawn up. 

Veterinary Diploma. 

The Minute of meeting of Committee held last week was read. The Committee 
had explained to the veterinary surgeons that they could not hold ont any hope of 
pecuniary aid in promoting a bill in Parlknient, but recommended that the following 
resolution be adopted: “ The Highland and Agricultural Society are in sympathy 
with the Royal College in their desire that the holders of the veterinary diploma of 
the Society shall be placed on the same footing as the other members of the profession 
in being subject to the disciplinary powers of the College, and if the College intro¬ 
duce a measure into Parliament for this purpose, the Highland Society will petition 
in its favour.” 

On the motion of Mr Martin the minute was approved of and the resolution cairied. 

Damage by Rooks. 

The minute of meeting of Committee held same day was read. The Committee 
consider that after having dealt with the rook the only other two birds to be dealt 
with would bo the wood-pigeons and sparrows, and recommended that the Chairman 
and Secretary be authorised to draw up a circular to be sent to landowners and 
agricultural societies throughout the country, pointing out certain modes of reducing 
the number of the birds. 

This was agreed to. 

SOIENOE. 

The Minute of meeting of Science Committee held on same day was submitted. 
The Committee recommended that the experiments in the feeding of sheep, conducted 
last season by Mr M^Caig, Challoch, be continued on similar lines but on two farms 
instead of one, and they also recommended that it be remitted to a sub-committee to 
arrange with two farmers to carry ont the experiments. The outlays are not expected 
to exceed £80. 

This was agreed to. 

Professor Ewart’s Experiments. 

The Secretary intimated that the Secretary of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England had written stating that they were sending a deputation to inspect Professor 
Cossar Ewart’s experiments. 

This was all the business. 
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MEETING OP DIRECTORS, 1st NOVEMBER 1899. 

Present, — Ordina/ry Directors —Mr Jolm Speir, Newton Farm; Mr David Wilson 
of Carbeth ; Mr J. lii^Hutchen Dobbie, Campend; Mr W. H. Lumsden of Balniedie; 
Mr John Macpherson Grant, yr. of Ballindalloch; Mr Alexander Cross of Knockdon ; 
Captain Claynills Henderson of Invergowrie, B.N.; Mr W. T. Malcolm, Duumoro 
Home Farm; Mr William Duthie, Tarves; Mr John M'Caig, Challoch; Mr Jonathan 
Middleton, Clay of Allan; Mr E. Hedley Smith, B.L., Whittinghame; Mr William 
Clark, Netherlea; Mr R, Shirra Gibb, Boon; Mr Alexander M. Gordon of Newton ; 
MrR. Sinclair Scott, Burnside; Sir Robert D. Moncreiffe, Bart.; Mr John Murray, 
Munnieston; Mr John Marr, Cairnbrogie; Rev. John Gillespie, LL.D., Mouswald 
Manse; Mr 0. M. Cameron, Balnakyle; Mr C. H. Scott Plummer of Sunderland Hall. 
Extraordinary Directors —Sir Allan H. Seton Steuart of Touch, Bart.; Mr John J. 
Moubray of Naemoor; Mr William Drysdale, King o’Muirs; Mr John Edmond, 
Galamuir; Mr James Lockhart, Mains of Airies ; Mr William Ford, Fentonbarns; 
Mr John M. Martin, Edinburgh; ^Mr Andrew Hutcheson, Beechwood; Mr John 
Wilson, Chapelhill; Mr George R. Glendinning, Hatton Mains; Mr John Oran, 
Kirkton. Trea^surer —Sir James H. Gibson-Oraig of Riccarton, Bart. Eon, Secretary 
—Sir John Gilmour of Montrave, Bart. Chemist—Dv A. P. Aitken. Auditor —Mr 
William Home Cook, C.A. Sir John Gilmour, and afterwards Mr Alexander M. 
Gordon of Newtown, in the chair. 


hliNTITBS. 

The Minutes of meeting of Directors, and of General Meeting held on 7th Juno, of 
meeting of Directors held in Edinburgh showyard on 5th and Cth July, and of 
General Meeting of Members held in showyard on 5th July, were adopted. 

Eleotiok of Chairman. 

Rev. Dr Gillespie said the time had now come for Sir John Gilmour to vacate the 
chair, which he had occupied for two years. Tlie Board in Committee had discussed 
the question, and it now fell to him as their spokesman formally to move that Mr A. 
M. Gordon of Newton be elected Chairman for the ensuing year. Mr Gordon’s name 
would be received with the greatest acceptance by every member of the Board, and 
they would all have the greatest possible pleasure in having him as their Chairman, 
They all knew him as a worthy and active member of the Board, and also as an 
administrator of the greatest county in Scotland. 

Mr Jonathan Middleton seconded the motion. He was confident that Mr 
Gordon would serve the Board with his customary tact and ability. 

Sir John Gilmour ^ut the motion to the meeting that Mr A. M. Gordon be dected 
Chairman for the ensuing year, and it was carried by acclamation. He then formally 
intimated to Mr Gordon t^t he had been elected Chairman. 

Mr Gordon took the chair, which had been vacated by Sir John Gilmour, and was 
again greeted with hearty applause. Addressing Sir John, he thanked him and the 
members most heartily for the great honour they had conferred upon him. Sir John 
was retiring from the ofiice in a perfect halo of glory, and it was no ea.sy thing to 
come after so capable an exponent of the duties of the oilice. Another reason why 
he had some delicacy in accepting was the distance of liis home from the place of 
meeting. It meant that he had to be from home three days to attend each meeting, 
and therefore he had to throw himself on the indulgence of the Board if ho <lid not 
attend miite in the .same way as his illustrious predecessor. Before beginning the 
regular business he asked that a special vote of thanks be accorded Sir John Gilmour 
for the invariable success which had attended their work during the past two years. 
On Sir John’s shoulders to a large extent lay the success of the Edinburgh Show, and 
with his he desired to couple the name of Sir James Gibson-Craig, as, but for the efibrts 
of these two, the Board would not have found themselves in such a favourable position 
as that in which they stood that day. 

Mr Andrew Hutcheson seconded the motion. 

Sir John Gilmour briefly acknowledged the very kind words which were spoken, 
which would ever be held as of great value by him. During the time he was Chair¬ 
man he had nothing bat pleasure in conneetion with the work of the office, and this 
had been brought about chiefly by the cordial co-operation of every member of the 
Board during these years. Long might this continue to be the feature around that 
tabl^ and as long as it was so they would be performing a duty demanded of them 
by their couhtrymen. He would always look back to the success of the past two 
years’ work with pleasure and delight, and especially of the year which had closed, 
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in which they had held what they might, in more ways than one, charaoterise os 
their Royal Show. 

Sir Jambs O-iBSON-CiiAia thanked the meeting and the Chairman for the kind men¬ 
tion thejr had made of his name in connection with the Edinburgh Show. It was a 
great satisfaction to him to be able to assist in carrying through that great event as it 
had been carried through. He had, personally, to acknowledge that their new Chair¬ 
man would make a great personal sacrifice while fulfilling that office, and for himself 
he desired to say that nothing ho could do to lighten the Chairman’s labours would be 
spared. 

Standing Committees. 

The Standing Committees for the year were adjusted, 

Ebsignation op Dieeotor. 

A letter was read from Captain Stirling of Keir resigning his seat on the Board on 
account of his having been appointed to the Egyptian army for service in the Soudan. 
The Board received the resignation with regret, and in the usual way remitted it to 
the directors for the Stirling district to bring up a recommendation to the next meeting 
of the Board. 

Paving George IV. Bridge. 

Sir Jambs Gibson-Oraig mentioned that George IV. Bridge was to be taken up in 
order to lay the cable tramways, and tbe proprietors in the vicinity and the County 
Council were taking action to secure that it be relaid with wood, and he asked that the 
Society should co-operate to secure this desirable improvement. 

Power was given to the Secretary to act in this direction on behalf of the Society. 

Edinburgh Show. 

Arcmmfe.-^Sir Jambs Gibson-Cbaig reported that while they were not able to 
give the exact figures in connection with the Edinburgh Show, so far as the accounts 
had been made up there would be a balance to the good of about £4200. Some 
deductions would yet fall to bo made in connection with the arrangements about the 
wound, but the Committee were of opinion that a sum of not less than £4000 would 
be added to the capital. 

The Chairman said this was a highly satisfactory result, on which all were to be 
congratulated. 

Sir Jambs Qibson-Craig desired to mention that the Board was very deeply in¬ 
debted for special assistance in furnishing the Eoyal pavilion to Messrs Cranston & 
Elliot, and in decorating the gi*ounds to the Messrs Methven, and he formally moved 
that a special vote of thanks be awarded to these firms. 

Mr Maopherson Grant seconded, and the motion was cordially adopted. 

LiAt of Axoards,—T!h.Q Secretary formally laid on the table the list of awards at 
the Edinburgh Show. 

Tmnfif&rmcc of Members' TicZ’rfs.—The Secretary reported that only one case of 
transference of members’ tickets had heon brought under the notice of the Committee. 
The explanation given was that the member had handed the ticket to his son without 
thinking, and he nad expressed regret for doing so. It was agreed to take no further 
notice of the matter. 

Polled OaUh Societys QdUl -Some correspondence had taken place between 

Mr Eamsay, Secretary of the Polled Cattle Society, and the Secretary regarding the 
award of the gold medal of this Society. On the motion of the Chairman the matter 
was remitted to a Committee for consideration and report. 

Maohinemf Tmk— Mr Jonathan Middleton iormally laid on the table the 
reports on the trials of oil-engines and manure-distributors. Mr Middleton desired 
the Birectorfi to pass a special vote of thanks to Mr Macdonald, the tenant of Granton 
Mains, for putting a field at the disposal of the Committee of the Society on which the 
manure-distributor trials had taken place. This was unanimousljr agreed to. 

Smorana .—On the recommendation of the Finance Committee, the Directors 
unanimously voted the following sums to the members of the Society’s staff in recog¬ 
nition of their extra duties in connection with the Edinburgh Show, and also as a 
memento of the success of that meeting—viz.: The Secretary, £200; Auditor (who 
acts as Treasurer at the Society’s Shows), £50; chief clerk, £50 ; second clerk, £20; 
messenger, £10. 

ProfissoT Oossa/r Ewart's Z^a, Bybrids ,—On the motion of the Shows Committee, 
it was unanimously resolved to award the Society’s large gold medal to Professor 
Cossar Ewart for his collection of Zebra Hybrids exhibited at the Edinburgh Show, 
and in recognition of the value of his experiments in the breeding of live stock. 
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Stibling Show, 1900. 

Local Fund.^k letter was read from the County Clerk of Clackmannan intimating 
that his County Council had agreed to raise a sum in aid of the Show hy moans of a 
voluntary assessment of one-eighth of a Id. per pound on owners of land. ^ 

A letter was also read from the County Clork of Dunhartonshire, intimating that 
his County Council adhered to their decision not to raise a local fund hy means of 

voluntary assessment. . 

Dr GiLiiBSHE moved that it he remitted to the Directors of the Stirling district to 
take such steps as they might think best to raise a local fund in Dunbartonshire. 
This was agreed to. 

Site,—A. letter was read from the Secretary of State for War giving permission for 
the holding of the Show in the King’s Park. 

RaiLway -The Secretary stated that he had had an interview with Sir 

James l^ompson regarding the reconstruction of the railway station. Sir James 
assured him that the platforms, alike for passengers, live stock, and goods traffic, 
would be reconstructed and in order before the time for the Show. They would not 
interfere with the building till after the Show. 

Prisse-LisL—lt was agreed, on the motion of Dr GiLLBsnB, to grant the prayer of 
the Galloway Cattle Society, and arrange that the date of calving for Galloway cattle 
should be counted as from 1st December instead of 1st January, thus placing the 
breed on the same footing as the Aberdeen-Angus cattle. 

A large number of special prizes were intimated. 

-Arrangements were left to Committee, as were also the hotel and catering. 
The new Committee for forage is Mr W. S. Ferguson, Mr John M‘Hutchen Dobbie, 
Mr G. B. Glendinning, Mr W. T. Malcolm, and Mr John Edmond. 

INVBRKBSS Show, 1901. 

Various letters were read relative to the proposed Inverness Show of 1901. The 
first, from the Town Clerk of Inverness, intimated a grant of 60 guineas from the 
Town Council; the second, from the County Clerk of l^ss and Cromarty, intimated 
that his County Council had resolved to endeavour to raise a sum of from £300 to 
£350 by voluntary assessment; the third, from the County Clerk of Caithness, 
intimating a voluntary assessment of Jd. per pound upon all owners and occupiers of 
lands whose rental amounts to £100 and upwards per annum, the collection to be 
made by the Caithness Agricultural Society ; the fourth, from the County Clerk of 
Sutherland, Intimating that his County Council had resolved not to impose a 
volunt^ assessment; the fifth, from the Naim County Council, intimating their 
resolution to impose voluntary assessment, provided the Show be held at Inverness. 

With regard to the Caithness grant, the Secretary was instructed to ask the County 
Council to arrange to have the vdluntary assessment collected along with the ordinary 
county rates. 

In connection with Sutherland, a letter was read from Mr MacLean, factor to the 
Duke of Sutherland, intimating a donation by his Grace of £25; the Inverness 
Farmers’ Society intimated a grant of the same amount as in 1891. Mr Jonathan 
Middleton intimated that the Easter Boss, Wester Ross, and Black Isle Farmers’ 
Societies had agreed amongst them to contribute £100. 

In view of ^ these promises of support Dr Gillbspib formally moved that, 
“ Subject to the approval of the Annual General Meeting, the Show of 1901 be held 
in the Inverness town park, at Tomnahurich, provided satisfactory arrangements can 
be completed.” 

The Secretary explained that he had visited the park on the invitation of the 
Town CouncU, and had found it admirably suited for the purposes of the Show, ^e 
Town Council had also promised, besides the grant, to take other measures calculated 
to promote the success of the Show. 

This was agreed to. 


Abortion amongst Farm Animals. 

Mr John Speib, in accordance with notice given, moved—“That a Committee be 
appointed to consider and report as to the advisability of entering on a series of 
investigations regarding abortion among farm animals, with the view of obtaining 
some better knowledge in re^rd to it.” 

Mr SooTT Plummer seconded the motion. 

The Sboretary read a letter which he had received from the Board of Agriculture, 
dated 13th October, in which they said that no inquiry had at any time been made 
by the Board into this question or by their predecessors the Privy Council, but Sir 
G^rge Brown, who had been their veterinary adviser for many years, had taken part 
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in the inquiry conducted by the Royal Agricultural Society of England from 1890 to 
1894. Some exp^iments are proceeding under the superintendence of the Board of 
Agriculture at Wye and at Nottingham, hut it will bo some time before anything 
definite can be reporte<l regarding them. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Sir John GxLMf)un proposed that in place of appointing a now Committee they 
should remit this to the present Committee on Tuijerculosib, and add the names of 
Mr Duthio, Mr Grant, and Mr Spoir. 

This was agreed to. 

Pauis Exhibition, 1900. 

On the invitation of the President of the Society of Agriculture of France, the 
Board nominated Mr Gordon of Newton, Sir John Gilmour, and the Secretary as 
their representatives to attend the meetings which will he held in Paris during the 
Exhibition in 1900. It was agreed not to prepare any report or memorial on the 
subject of the agriculture of Scotland in connection with that Exhibition. 

Tubebculosis amongst Cattle. 

The Sboebtaby read minutes of Committee meetings held on 6th April and on 1st 
November, In connection therewith the Committee had addressed a letter to the 
Board of Agriculture and Royal Agricultural Society, inviting them to co-operate 
with the Directors of the Highland and Agricultural Society, in order, if possible, to 
secure concerted action on the part of the national agricultural societies of England 
and Scotland, with the countenance and support of the Board of Agriculture, towards 
taking some steps which might be useful in eradicating tuberculosis. The points 
which the Committee thought might usefully be inquired into were the manufacture, 
use, and action of tuberculin in this country. The Committee were hopeful that the 
conclusion as to the reliable nature of tuberculin as a test would prove well founded; 
but, unfortunately, circumstances had come to their knowledge which raised grave 
doubts as to whether tuberculin, as it is at present generally procured and employed 
in this country, is really sufficiently reliable as a test. It was, however, of primary 
importance that all uncertainty upon this question should be removed, that such 
knowledge should be obtained and disseminated regarding the manufacture and use 
of tuberculin as would reduce the risk of error to the lowest possible point. The 
Committee were of opinion that tuberculin had not been submitted to a sufficiently 
exhaustive test in this country. The test had been too one-sided. Only animals had been 
slaughtered which had reacted, and while it is, of course, important to know whether 
animals which have reacted are tuberculous, it is, perhaps, still more important to know 
whether animals which have not reacted are free from tuberculosis. The Committee 
were strongly of opinion that a series of carefully conducted experiments, followed 
by post-mortem examination, both of reacting and non-reacting animals, might do 
much to place the question of the reliability of the tuberculin test on a clear and sure 
footing. They were also of opinion that attention should be given to the methods 
pursued by Professor Bang of Denmark, and object-lessons on the same lines in this 
country might be expected to induce many stock-owners to adopt similar means. 

The Board of Agriculture, in reply, doubted whether they could with any advan¬ 
tage to those concerned give effect to the suggestion contained in Mr Macdonald’s 
letter. There could be little doubt that tuberculin test is of considerable diagnostic 
value. In the view of the Board, stock-owners are in possession of information 
suiiicient to enable them to determine for themselves what steps, if any, it might be 

K ' icahlo for them to take with a view to the eradication of tuberculosis in their 
, and for those and other reasons the Board did not think it desirable that they 
should take part officially in the proposed further experiments, but would watch the 
proceedings of the Royal and Highland Societies with much interest, and would be 
glad to he informed from time to time of the results obtained and the conclusions 
arrived at. 

In their reply the Royal Agricultural Society go into the question minutely. 
Whilst not able to see their way to embark in the elaborate and costly experiments 
suggested by the Committee of the Highland and Agricultural Society, the Council 
are of opinion that there may he advantage in the institution of experiments on a 
moderate scale in the direction of infecting healthy cattle of vanous ages with 
tuberculosis, and they have given instructions for a series of experiments of this 
nature to he conducted by the Royal Veterinary College, in connection with the 
scientific investigations conducted by that College for the Royal Society. The 
Council fully recognise the importance of the question of preventing the spread 
and limiting the ravages of tuberculosis, which they have constantly under their 
anxious consideration, and will be pleased to co-operate with the Highland and 
Agricultural Society in any well-considered steps devised to accomplish this end. 
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The Committee expressed regret that neither of the parties had seen their way 
to join with the Society in efforts to lessen the prevalence of this disease in cattle, 
and they recommend that a grant of £250 be made, and that arrangements bo come 
to with members of the Society and with public institutions to conduct researches 
as to the value of the tuberculin test. 

Dr Gillespie, in moving the adoption of the report, said he never had read a more 
disappointing letter than that from the Board of A^oulture. Tt was very much 
like throwing a wet blanket on any serious attempt to deal with this question. The 
Board of Agriculture had practically folded their arms again and given the whole 
thing the go-by. There were two things in the report which had been laid on the 
table, the su^estion as to testing the value of tuberculin under different conditions 
and circumstances, and the suggestion to get individuals to carry out experiments 
on the same lines as Bang’s experiments in Denmark. The first of these suggestions 
was to get public institutions or asylums to test their animals, and make post¬ 
mortem examinations, with a view to learning as to the efficacy of the test. In regard 
to the second recommendation, various gentlemen, such as Sir Thomas Carmichael 
and Mr Speir, had made efforts to carry out experiments on Bang’s lines, and with 
a large measure of success. What the Committee proposed was to get the co-operation 
of the members of the Society to carry out this work. One of their own members 
had agreed. He referred to Mr Cross of Knockdon, This offer the Committee 
recommended should be accepted. It would not be a very costly business for the 
Society. Of course he admitted that if any objection was made to grant this £250 
now, it would be better to postpone consideration of the question until the Board had 
time to fully consider the Committee’s report. 

Mr D. Wilson moved that consideration of the report be deferred till next meeting 
of the Board. 

Mr SPBm seconded, and this motion was agreed to. 


PUBMOATIONS COMMITTEE. 

A discussion took place on the minutes of the Publication Committee of this date 
with regard to giving copies of ' Transactions * free to district libraries. The Com¬ 
mittee recommend that they be given to such institutions at cost price—viz., 8s. per 
copy. 

Mr proposed that where applications came from Ixma-fide district libraries 

the copies should be given gratis. 

Mr Andrew Hutcheson seconded. 

Ultimately, however, after discussion, in which the proposal of the Committee was 
supported by Sir John Gilmour, Dr Gillespie, and Mr Duthie, Mr Martin withdrew 
his motion, and the proposal of the Committee became the finding of the meeting. 

SHEEP-FEEDlNa EXPERIMENTS. 

The report of the Science Committee, held same day, was read, in which it was 
minuted that Mr HutchMon, Airleywight, had agreed to carry out sheep-feeding 
expenmeuts on the same lines as those carri^ out last year by Mr M*Oaig in Wigtown- 
recommended that a grant of £60 he made for this purpose. A vote 
of £10 was made to Dr Aitken for his work in connection with tiie sheep-feeding 
experiments, and of £25 in connection with the basic slag experiments. 


West op Scotland Agricultural College. 

■A. letter was read from the interim secretary of this college, asking continn*ance of 
^e £60 gnintetl to the Scottish Dairy Institute to the Dairying Department of the 
West of bc^land Agricultural College, into which the Dairy Institute had now boon 
mergea. The letter also asked for a grant for prizes for students attending the 
college. A spirited discussion ensued. 

Mr Cross said he did not think that this grant need further be made, as the college 
was supported by County Councils. ^ 

^ Dr Gillespie, as chairman of the governors of the college, said that in present 
mrcumstances he had to urge that the grant which had been made to the Sottish 
Dmy Institute he continued to the Dairy Department of the West of Scotland 
Agricultural College. He could not agree with Mr Cross. This college would now 
V^^itution in Scotland where dairy education was given. He did not 
think the Society would be entitled to give a grant to the West of Scotland College 
m Itself, any wore than to the other agricultural colleges in the country, but he 
should be given to the dairying department, as it was 
it® S Scotland. They would not be warranted in withdrawing 
they could say that the work, which had hitherto been done by the 
Scottish Dairy Institute, could be carried on without it. The matter of prizes did 
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not press, hut they thought that, seeing prizes were given to students attending 
Edinburgh University, they should also he given to the students attending the West 
of Scotland Agricultural Oollego. lie moved that the grant of £60 for the Kil¬ 
marnock Dairy School he continued. 

Mr HedIjEV Smith asked if any grant was given to any of the schools in Edinburgh, 
either the School of Rural Economy or the University ? 

The Secektary said that, apart from the veto of £50 to the lectureship ou forestry in 
in the University of Edinburgh, no grant had been given for years, except to the 
Scottish Dairy Institute. 

Mr Smith was of opinion that it ahoxdd be discontinued. 

Mr John M‘Oatg did not understand the logic of Mr Cross’s position, nor yet 
the position of Mr Smith. Dairying was as much needed as ever it was, and the 
same grounds existed now as ever for giving a grant to the Kilmarnock School. He 
would only be too glad if the grant were £100 instead of £60. He seconded Dr 
Gillespie’s motion. 

Mr Spbib pointed out that the grants to the forestry classes in Edinburgh were 
of the same nature as those for dairying in the West of Scotland. 

Mr Cross argued that formerly the Scottish Dairy Institute was supported by 
voluutary contributions, hut now the West of Scotland College was supported by the 
County Councils. 

Mr Andrew Hutcheson moved that a grant of £100 he given to the West of 
Scotland Agricultural College. It was the only agricultural college pure and simple 
in the country, and as such he thought it was worthy of their support. 

Mr Jambs Lockhart seconded. 

Dr Shirra Gibb said he had no intention of interfering in this debate, but Mr 
Hutcheson’s motion compelled him to do so. He moved that the grant to the Kil¬ 
marnock Dairy School be -withdrawn. It had been argued by some speakers that 
there was great risk of these local snbscrii)tion8 being withdrawn which had hitherto 
been given to the Scottish Dairy Institute. That appeared to him to show that those 
who know best about it considered that these grants were no longer necessary, and 
he could not see on what ground the Highland and Agricnltxiral Society should be 
asked to increase it. 

Mr John Mark seconded. He thought if they were going to make grants in this 
way Aberdeen would have a good claim also, and he was not prepared to admit that 
the work done there was not as worthy as that of the West of Scotland. 

The Chairman pointed out that no general grants had been given for agricnltxiral 
education siuce 1892. They ha<l only given special grants for special subjects—such 
as forestry and dairying—and it appeared to him, with all dxie deference to Mr 
Hutcheson, that if they were to agree to his motion they woul<l have applicants for 
grants all round, ami they would not be able to make distinctions. 

After some further discussion Mr Hutcheson and Dr Gibb withdrew their motions, 
and Dr Gillespie’s motion became the unanimous linding of the meeting. 

National Diploma in Agric’Ulturb. 

The RsaRETART laid on the table the miiixitc of Joint-Committee and the syllabus 
of the first joint oxaminatiou for this new diidoma. 

Dr OlLLBSiMB moved the approval of the report and sjrllabus. As a member of the 
Joint-Coiiimitteo ho had to express the great satisfaction he had in attending the 
meetings, which had been of the most harmonious character. 

Mr Andrew IIutoiibbon 8econ<lcd. He was glad to see they were going to give 
two years to carrying through the examinations, instead of pressing it into one as at 
present. 

Mr llBDLBY SmTH wished to know if it would be the case that all who got the 
diploma would become free life momboKj of both tlio Highland and Royal Agri¬ 
cultural Societies. 

The Secretary, in reply, said it was intended that no free life memberships be 
given by either Society. 

Dr Gillespie’s motion was then unanimously agreed to. 

Finance Oommitteb, 

The Secretary read report of meeting of Finance Committee, in winch authority 
was asked to invest the sum of £4000, and to carry through the arrangements neces¬ 
sary for completing •this. Thii*ty-three members of the Society were in arrears of 
subscriptions for three years, and authority was asked to delete the names of these 
members from the roll in accordance xvith the usual practice. 

Agreed. 

It was agreed to hold the next meeting of the Board on Wednesday, 29th day of 
November, at 12 noon. 
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MEETING OF DIRECTORS, 29th NOVEMBER 1899. 


Present, Vice-President — Sir Robert Menzies of Menzies, Bart. Ordinary 
Directors—Mr David Wilson of Oarbeth; Mr John M'Hutchen Bobbie, Campend; 
Mr W. H. Lunisden of Balmedie; Colonel Dudgeon of Cargen; Mr John Macpherson 
Grant, yr. of Ballindalloch; Mr Alex. Cross of Knockdon; Mr W. T. Malcolm, 
Dunmore Home Farm; Mr John M*Caig, Challoch; Mr Jonathan Middleton, Clay 
of Allan; the Hon. the Master of Polwarth, Hnmbie House; Mr E. Hedley Smith, 
B.L., Whittinghame; Mr William Clark, Netherlea; Mr W. S. Ferguson, Pictston- 
hill; Mr R. Shirra Gibb, Boon; Mr R. W. B. Jardine, yr. of Castlemilk; Mr Alex¬ 
ander M. Gordon of Newton; Mr R. Sinclair Scott, Burnside; Sir Robert D. 
Moncreiffe of Moncreifife, Bart.; Mr John Murray, Munnieaton; Mr John MaiT, 
Caimbrogie; Rev. John Gillespie, LL.D., Mouswald Manse; Mr C. M. Cameron, 
Balnakyle; Mr C. H. Scott Plummer of Sunderland Hall. Bsetraordvmry Dwectors 
—Sir Alan H. Seton Steuart of Touch, Bart.; Mr Archibald Forrest, Provost of 
Stirling; Mr John J. Moubray of Naemoor; Mr John Craig, Innergeldie; Mr Wm. 
Brysd^e, King o’ Muirs; hir John Edmond, Galamuir; Mr James Lockhart, Mains 
of Airies; Mr John M. Martin, Edinburgh; Mr Andrew Hutcheson, Beechwood; 
Mr John Wilson, Chapelhill; Mr Wellwood Maxwell of Kirkennan; Mr John Oran, 
Kirkton; Mr Robert Paterson, Hill of Drip. Hon, Secretary—Sir John Gilmour of 
Montrave, Bart. Auditor—Mr Wm. Home Cook, C.A. Dr A. P. Aitken. 

Veterinary iS’Mrflreowr—Principal Williams. Mr Alexander M. Gordon of Newton in 
the chair. 

The minutes of meeting of the Directors of 1st November were held as read and 
approved of. It was agreed to hold the next meeting of the Board on the 10th 
January, and the anniversary meeting of the Society on 31st January, on which date 
will also be held the meeting of Directors due in February, 

EniHBiTBaH Show, 1899. 

A letter was read from Sir Francis KnoUys acknowledging, on behalf of the Prince 
of Wales, a letter regarding the financial success of the Edinburgh Show. His Royal 
Highness heartily congratulated the Directors imon the great success of the Show, 

A letter was also read from Professor Cossar Ewart, dated 31st October, asking the 
Secretary to convey to the Directors his best thanks for awarding him the gold medal 
of the Society. It wp gratifying to the Professor to find that the extremely intricate 
nature of the experiments he was conducting, which of necessity postponed any 
definite deliverance regarding them for a long period, did not debar the Directors of 
a Society engaged in the practical working of agriculture from acknowledging their 
importance. 

Sir John Gilmouk said in connection with this that they were very grateful to 
Professor Cossar Ewart for the admirable exhibition of his hybrids which he made at 
their late Show, It was within the knowledge of all of them that the Professor was 
making the same exhibition at the York Show of the Royal in June, and he had no 
doubt that this would tend to extend the interest in this experiment. He trusted 
that besides the medal which had been so unanimously awarded to the Professor, 
after these experiments of his had become better known, both the Royal {Society and 
their own would see their way to assist him further in carrying on the labours m the 
future which he had so thoroughly done in the past on hi*; own account. 

Stirling Show, 1900. 

The Sb(3Mary submitted ^orts of the Show Committee meetingb hold on 31st 
November. These reports dealt with a variety of details connected 
with the Stirhng Show of 1900. An additional steward is to be appointed for the 
entr^ce gates. “ 

HwKl^ Communications had been received froni Sir Robert Menzies and 

Mr R. A. Meikle suggesting in effect that the class for Highland cows should be con¬ 
fined to cows with calf at foot. Sir Robert had a motion on the card that farrow 
cows should not be allowed to compete for the premiums for ^est Highland cattle 
along with the cows that have their calves at foot, ® 

recommended that no action should betaken in tbe matter, and 
tlie classes should remain as they were at Edinburgh in 1899. The Show Com¬ 
mittee had go^ carefully into the points raised in Mr Meikle’s letter, and had found 
that only one Highland cow in five years had faUed to comply with the regulations 
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Sir Robert Mbneies moved that the classes for Highland cows he confined to 
females in milk or with calf at foot. 

Mr W. S. Ferguson seconded, and after discussion this motion was adopted. 

The Committee reported that a letter had been received from Mr 
Robert Wilson, Manswraes, making certain sugg;estions regarding the prizes and 
regulations for Ayrshire cows, but the Show Committee, by a majority, recommended 
that no change should be made. 

Mr Clark then moved that the class for three-year-old heifers in milk should be 
altered to read, “Class for heifers in milk, calved after 1st January 1897.” In other 
words, that two-year-old heifers in milk should not be debarred from competing. 

Mr Cross seconded. 

Mr Lockhart explained that a division was taken in Committee on the subject, 
and that he had moved on the lines suggested by Mr Clark but had lost his motion, 
the argument on the other side being that it would be detrimental to the Ayrshire 
breed to encourage the putting of such young animals in calf. 

Dr Gtlleshb supported Mr Clark’s proposal, as a well-grown Ayrshire heifer at 
two years and five months old, for example, was quite fit to be shown in calf. 

On a <livision, 16 voted in support of the recommendation of the Committee and 12 
for Mr Clark’s amendment. Consequently no alteration will be made. 

Another proposal of Mr Wilson’s which the Committee decided to pass by was that 
the regulation regarding heifers in calf should be the same as for cows in calf. At 
present a heifer must produce a calf within three months of the Show, whereas a cow 
is not required to produce a calf until within nine months of the Show. 

Mr Clark moved that heifers be put on the same level as cows, and Mr R. 
Stnolair Scott seconded. 

The Sbobetart explained how the difference came to be made. It was argued 
some four years a^o that it was fairer to the heifer to insist that she should be about 
six months gone in calf so as to put her in a better position to compote with the 
cows. 

After some further discussion Mr Clark’s amendment was unanimously agreed to. 

Horses ,—All the classes for horses remain practically as at Edinburgh, except that 
the Hunter classes will be the same as at Glasgow, With regard to the proposal by 
the Shire Horse Society, the Chairman asked the Board to be good enough to defer 
coming to a decision on it until the Show Committee had time to consider it fully. 
This was unanimously agreed to. 

A number of special prizes were accepted. 

It was decided to have no competition in butter-making. 

Altogether the premium list for Stirling Show in 1900 offers about £600 more in 
prizes than was offered at the last Stirling Show in 1891. 

Inverness Show, 1901. 

T?here were submitted (a) a letter from the County Clerk of Nairnshire intimating 
that his County Council will impose a voluntary assessment on owners of lands and 
heritages in aid of the local fund ; (&) a letter from the secretary of the Invemess- 
Hhiro Farmers’ Society intimating that his club will contribute £75 towards the local 
fund. Tlie Secretary was instructed to convey the thanks of the Board to both 
parties. 

Elimination of Tuberculosis. 

The Board proceeded to consider the following minute of a Special Committee of 
1st November 1899--viz.; (1) “The Committee regret that the Board of Agriculture 
has not seen its way to more cordially encourage the efforts to eliminate tuberctilosis 
from cattle. (2) The Committee recommend that they be reappointed, with 
l)owcr to endeavour to arrange with one or more breeders of cattle to carry out ex¬ 
periments with tuberculin on the lines followed by Professor Bang, and that a sum 
of £250 be voted for this purpose. (3) The Committee further recommend that 
they have power to arrange with public institutions or other bodies to conduct re¬ 
searches as to the value of the tuberculin test.” 

Dr Gillespie, in moving the adoption of the minute, reviewed the relation of the 
Society to this question, pointing out that six years ago a proposal was made that the 
Society should take action, but on account of inquiries then going on, and the medical 
Royal Commission on the subject, nothing had been done. 

Sir Robert Menzies seconded. 

Mr John Marr begged to move that the Society follow the example of the Board 
of Agriculture, and pursue a policy of masterly inactivity. Be submitted that the 
Doctor had not made out a very strong case for the spending of £250. 

Mr Marr’s motion was not seconded. 
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Mr Wilson protested against the resolutions of the Committee as they appeared on 
the paper. They really amounted to a vote of censure on the Board of Agriculture. 
Was it reasonable to make this the first occasion upon which the Board of that 
influential Society should pass a vote of censure on the Board of Agriculture? He 
thought they could find other things in connection with the work of the Board of 
Agriculture more worthy of censure which they had not censured. He moved that 
the first paragraph of the Committee’s report be not approved of, and that the Com¬ 
mittee be reappointed, with power to arrange with public institutions or other liodios 
to conduct researches bearing on tuberculosis, for one year, at an expense not to 
exceed £250. 

Dr Gibb seconded. 

The Chaieman asked Dr Gillespie whether he would not. now that the views of 
the Directors had been expressed, withdraw his motion and adopt Mr Wilson’s. 

Dr Gillespie, with the consent of his beconder, agreed to this. 

Mr Andrew Hutcheson then moved that they vote no money at all for this 
purpose. 

Mr R. Sinclair Scott seconded. 

On a division being taken, 9 voted for Mr Hutcheson’s amendment, and 21 for Mr 
Wilson’s motion, which thereupon became the finding of the meeting. 

The Babcock Test. 

IMr M'Caig moved as follows, and the motion was unanimously agreed to: “That 
it be remitted to the Science Committee to consider reports as to the advisability of 
steps being taken to get the Babcock test for milk legalised by Government.” 

District Shows. 

A minute of the Show Committee of 29th November was read, from which it ap¬ 
peared that 295 district shows had received grants during the past year to the total 
amount of £453,19s., or £225 more than eight years ago, and £200 more than four 
years ago. For the coming year the Committee recommended grants amouiitmg to 
about £479. 

The Board then bat in private and elected judges for the Stirling Show. 


MEETING OP DIRECTORS, IOth JANUARY 1900. 

Presanf,—rice-Presicfeiife—-The Earl of Moray; Sir Robert Menzies of Menzies, 
Bart. Ordina^ Directors—Mv John Speir, NeiJrton Farm; Mr George Dun, Wood- 
mill; Mr David Wilson of Carbeth; Mr John M‘Hutchen Dobbie, Oampend; Mr 
John Maepherson Grant, yr. of BaHindaUoch; Mr Walter Elliot, Hollybush; Mr 
Alex. Cross of Rnockdon; Mr W. T. Malcolm, Dunmore Home Farm; Mr 
Jonathan Middleton, Clay of Allan; Mr B. Hedley Smith, B.L., Whittiiighamo; 
Mr William Clark, Netherlea; Mr W. S, Ferguson, Pictstonhiu; Mr Alex. M. 
Gordon of Newton; Mr John Murray, Munnieston; Rev. John Gillespie, LL.D., 
Monswald Manse. EjATO.ordinarif Directors —Mr Claud II. Hamilton of Duniriore 
Park; Mr John Edmond, Galamuir; Mr Andrew Hutcheson, Beechwood; Mr 
John Wilson, Ohapelhill: Sir Ralph Anstruther of Balcaskie, Bart.; Mr George 
R. Glendinning, Hatton Mains; Mr John Cran, Kirkton; Mr Robert Paterson, 
Hill of Drip. Treasurer —James H. Gibson-Oraig of Riccarton, Bart. Oliesnist — 
Dr A. P, Aitken. Auditor —Mr William Home Cook, C.A. Mr Gordon of Newton, 
Chairman of Directors, presided. 


Highland Cows. 

On the question of the approval of the minutes of last meeting, Rev. Dr Gillespie 
called attention to the statement therein contained, that on the motion of Sir 
Robert Menzies it was resolved “that the class for Highland cows should be 
confined to cows in milk or with calf at foot.” He thought that there should 
be some rider put to this, for, as it stood, a cow with calf at foot might be as 
dry as timber. 

Sir Robert Menzies thought that it was clear enough. A cow in rniTlr was a cow 
that was giving milk, and a cow with calf at foot was a cow that was being sucked. 

The Ssobetart read the general rules for the Show deal^ with the matttf, 
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which laid down that “ Highland cows must have had a calf within the nine months 
previous to the Show,” as was the oa&e with all other cows in milk. 

Dr Gillespik said what Mr Macdonald had read was a change on the regulations, 
and gave them a way out ol the difficulty. 

The minutes were then approved of. 

AppRorMATE Remarks. 

The Chairman, as their Chairman, wished every memhor of the Board a very 
Happy Now Year. It was rather late in the day, but still it was the usual thing 
to do at the first meeting of the year. There weie one or two things that he would 
like to allude to brielly. During the past year death had carried away many of 
their members. He did not desire to allude to but two cases. One was the late 
General Wauchope, Niddrie, who had fallen in the servico of bis country, to which 
he devoted his life in a manner which was exemplai 7 to every man in ‘that room. 
There was another who was fonnerly a very useful member of the Board. He 
referred to the late Colonel Stirling of Kippendavie. lie devoted much of his time 
to their interests, and he served the Board well and truly in his time. He moved 
that the Secretary be authorised to enter in the minutes expressions of regret in 
regard to the death of these two gentlemen. 

This was agreed to. 

Pilling Vacancies. 

It was agreed to recommend that Sir Archibald Buchan Hepburn of Smeaton, Bart., 
he elected an Ordinary Director in room of the late General Wauchope; that 
Sir Alan Seton Steuart of Touch, Bart., be elected an Ordinary Director in room 
of Mr Stirling of Keir, resigned; and that Captain Giahain Stirling of Strowan be 
elected an Extraordinary Director in room of Sir Alan. 

Stirling Show, 1900, 

Local Oofirmittee .—The minute of meeting of the Stirling Directors appointing the 
Local Committee was submitted. 

Local The Seorbtarv stated that, with reference to the raising of a local 

fund, a meeting of the members of the Local Committee resident in the county of 
Dunbarton was held in Glasgow, with Mr Wilson in the chair. It was arranged to 
appoint local secretaries, and to issue circulars to landowneis and others, with the 
view of raising funds towards the Stirling Show. These circulars would be issued 
ill a week or ten days. 

Prhes for Shires and Suffolks, —^The Shows Committee had again before them 
on 10th January, for reconsideration, a letter from the Shire Horse Society suggesting 
that classes and prizes he provided at Stirling Show for Shiie horses. There was 
also considered a letter from the secretary of the Suffolk Horse Society asking 
for classes lor Suffolk hoises, but holding forth a possibility of the Suffolk Society 
giving money for prizes if the classes wore provide(L 

At their meeting of Committee on Wednesday, Mr John Wilson moved that it is 
inexpedient for the Society to offer prizes for Shire horses, 

Mr Malcolm, Dunmore, seconded. 

Mr Pergubon moved that i)rizes be given, which was seconded by Mr Gordon. 

Mr Wilson's motion was carried by 8 votes to 4. 

It was unanimously agreed that xirizes should not be offered for Suffolk horses. 

The report was agreed to without remark, 

^9^ Mr Walter Elliot moved—“ That the class for pens of 

five fat lambs be confined to lambs dropped after 1st January of the year of the 
Show.” 

Mr Hdtobeson seconded, and the motion was agreed to. 

i^ecial A number of special prizes were accepted. 

Sir George Maopherson Grant offered an exact replica of the BalHndalloch 
cup, gifted by the late Mr 0. Maopherson Grant, for the best Aberdeen-Angus bull, 
and finally won by Sir George at the Edinburgh Show last July, the conditions to be 
as for the original cup. 

The Chairman said that the only thing they could do was to accept this very 
handsome ciip, and ask the Secretary to return their very beat thanks to Sir George 
for it. 

Agreed. 

Jf'orags.--l% was agreed to accept the offer of Messrs Dewar Brothers, King's Park 
Farm, Stirling, to supply the fodder for the Show, on the usual conditions as to 
delivery and quality, prices to be os detailed in the offer and adjusted by the 
Committee. 
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jSf^ 0 M»ar(fe.--The following were reappointed stewards: GaiU^Jk Gillespie. Morses 
—Mr W. S. Ferguson. Sheep and /Swwie—Mr W. Elliot. Forage—Mx D, Bnttar. 
Grand Stands—Wx A. Hutcheson. Messrs Middleton and Glendinning. 

The Chairman said it had been resolved to appoint an extra steward to be called 
Steward of Gates, and he would move that Mr M^Hutchen Bobbie be appointed 
to this olGce for Stirling Show. 

Mr John Macfhebson Grant seconded, and the motion was agreed to. 

Inverness Show, 1901. 

Local The Sbcrbtart stated that the County Council of Morayshire had 

decided to take no further steps towards raising subscriptions. 

Dr Gillbspib said that he expected their members in that district would give liberal 
subscriptions, which would mase up for any shortcomings on the part of Morayshire 
as a whole. 

Mr Chan said that in Sutherland the Duke of Sutherland was giving a very hand¬ 
some subscription, and he thought the proprietors in Morayshire should do the same. 

The matter then dropped. 

A letter had been received from the County Clerk of Caithness stating that his 
Council had resolved that the voluntary assessment in aid of the local fund be col¬ 
lected by the County Collector along with the ordinary county rates. 

Abortion and Tdbebculosis. 

The Secretary reported that the Committee on Abortion amongst farm stock had 
not finished its deliberations, and no report could yet be made. The Committee on 
Tuberculosis had had a meeting, and had before them the report of the experiments 
carried on by the Agricultural Department of Aberdeen University last year. Looking 
to the value of that work, the Committee recommended that the Board vote the sum 
of £50 towards the expenses of the experiment. 

Dr Gillespie, as Convener of the Committee, moved that the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment of the University of Aberdeen be given this grant. The work conducted there 
was a most valuable one. They did it spontaneously. They did it when their funds 
were not too large, in fact at a time when some other institutions would not have 
agreed to embark on such an important matter. They did it, however, and he thought 
it was proper that a National Society like that should recognise the spirited services 
of the Aberdeen University. He also moved that Dr Shirra Gibb be added to the 
Committee. 

Mr Cross seconded. 

Mr Wilson asked if any part of this motion was in opposition to the determination 
of that Board at last meeting. 

Dr Gillespie—T his is for work done in the past. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to. 

Forestry at Glasgow Exhibition. 

Sir Robert Menzies suggested that the Society should use its iufinence in an 
endeavour to obtain an adequate representation of forestry at the Glasgow Exhibition 
of 1901. 

Sir Ralph Anstrdther seconded, and the Secretary was instructed to write ac¬ 
cordingly to the Manager of the Exhibition. 

Polled Cattle Gold Medal. 

A minute of Committee of 10th January on the award of the gold medal of the 
Polled Cattle Society at Edinburgh Show in 1899 was submitted. 

The Chairman said that otter carefully considering all the correspondence and the 
documents connected with the matter, the Committee had come to the unanimous 
conclusion that they had no alternative but to hand over the medal to Sir George 
Maepherson Grant, to whom it was awarded at the Edinburgh Show. 

Agreed. 

Next Meeting. 

It was agreed that next meeting be held on 31st January, and that there be no 
meeting in February. 
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MEETING OP DIRECTORS, 31bt JANUARY 1900. 

Pvesent*-— Vice-Presidents —The Earl of Moray; Sir Rohort Menzies of Menzies, 
Bart. Ordvmry Dvrectors—^ix John Speir, Ne-v^on Farm ; Mr George Dun, Wood- 
mill ; Mr David Wilson of Carbeth ; Mr John M^Hutchen Dobbio, Campend ; Mr 
Alexander Cross of Knookdoii; Mr W. T. Malcolm, Dunmore Home Farm; Mr 
William Duthie, Tarves ; Mr John M^Caig, Challoch ; Mr Jonathan Middleton, Clay 
of Allan; Mr E. Hedley Smith, B.L., Wliittinghame; Mr W. S. Ferguson, Pictston- 
hill; Mr R. Shirra Gibb, Boon ; Mr R. W. B. Jardine, yr. of Castlemilk; Mr Alex¬ 
ander M. Gordon of Newton (Chairman). Exti'fwrdinan/ Directors —Sir Alan H. 
Seton Steuart of Touch, Bart.; Mr William Drysdale, Kng o' Muirs; Mr John 
Edmond, Galamuir; Mr John M. Martin, Edinburgh; Mr Andrew Hutcheson, 
Beechwood; Mr John Wilson, ChapelhiU; Mr Wellwood Maxwell of Kirkennan; 
Mr John Ci*an, Kirkton. Hon, Sir James H. Gibson-Craig of Riccarton, 

Bart. Chemist—Dx A. P. Aitken. A'liditoT—J&r William Home Cook, C.A. Mr A. 
M Gordon in the chair. 

The Chairman intimated that he had to apologise for the absence of his friend Mr 
Lumsden of Balmedie, who, he was sorry to say, was seriously ill. 

Votes of Condolence. 

The Chairman referred sympathetically to the death of the Marquis of Lothian, 
who had been President of the Society in the year 1881, and served as a Director. 
TTo took a great interest in agricultural aifairs. It was agreed to record an expression 
ot rt^ret in the minutes, and send a copy to Lord Lothian's representatives. 

Minutes of meeting of Directors on 10th January were read, approved of, and 
signed by the Chairman. 


Stirlinq Show, 1900. 

A letter was read from the Town Clerk of Stirling intimating a contribution of 
^100 to the local fund. 

Mr Howalsou of Glenbuck offered a special prize of £10 for the best five Blackface 
tu])s, any age, bred by exhibitor and never out of breeder's possession, shown in 
classes 76 and 77. The prize was accepted with thanks. 

Inverness Show, 1901. 

Mr Jonathan Middleton moved that the Inverness Show of 1901 should begin on 
the third Tuesday of July, and continue as usual until the Friday of that week—the 
dates being the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th. 

Mr C. M. Cameron, Balnakyle, seconded, and the motion was unanimously agreed 
to. 


Show of 1902. 

The Chairman move<l that the Show of 1902 be held at Aberdeen, provided satis¬ 
factory financial and other arrangements can be made with the local parties con¬ 
cerned. 

Mr Duthtb seconded, and the motion was adopted, and the Secretary instructed to 
make the usual preliminary arrangementa. 

Science Committee. 

The report of this committee meeting, held the same day, was submitted and 
adopted. Regarding the Babcock test, the Committee had not come to a definite 
finding, and they a^ed for a continuation ot the remit in order to receive fuller 
information. The Committee drew up an adjusted scheme of unit values of manures 
for the current season, and the schedule which had been arranged would be circulated 
in the usual way. 


Ajsortion Committee. 

On behalf of this Committee it was intimated that they had met that morning. 
The Committee recommended that they be continued, that Principal Williams be 
a.sked to prepare for publication a memorandum giving information os to the cause of 
abortion and as to the most useful means of prevention and remedy, that breeders he 
VOL. XIL 2 H 
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invited to report outbreaks to the Society, so that they may be investigated, and that 
for this purpose a sum of £50 be placed at the disposal of the Committee. 

Mr Speir moved the adoption of this report, which Mr Ferguson seconded, and it 
was agreed to unanimously. 


Cabbage as a Farm Crop. 

The Sboretabt reported that a number of papers had been sent in for Mr Gillies’s 
prize of £10 for the best essay on the subject of Cabbage as a Farm Crop.” The 
readers reported that, although these papers contained useful iniormation, none oi 
them dealt with the question in a sumciently exhaustive manner, and they could 
not recommend that the prize be awarded. With the approval of Mr Gillies, it 
was agreed to again offer it, in the hope that some essay worthy of the subject should 
be sent in. Those who have sent in these essays will receive their manuscript back 
on application to the Secretary, who meantime, of course, is not aware of the 
identity of the writers. 

Approved. 

Grant. 

It was agreed to recommend the renewal of the grant of £60 to the Lecturer on 
Forestry in Edinburgh University. 

The Penicuik Experiments. 

The Chairman said that it would be in the recollection of the Board that a 
Committee had during last spring visited Professor Cossar Ewart’s place to report on 
the experiments which he was conducting on the crossing of certain animals, and in 
the elucidation of certain problems in stock>rearing. As the result of that visit, 
Professor Ewart had made an interesting exhibition of his hybrids at the Highland 
Show at Edinburgh. The Directors had for some time before them the propriety of 
making some grant to Professor Ewart in aid of his work, and a letter liad been 
received from Sir John Gilmour urging the Board to make a donation of £200 to 
Professor Ewart to aid him in the continuance of these experiments. In his letter 
Sir John said he hoped they would move in this direction; and he also indicated 
that he intended personally to mve the Professor a donation of £50 in aid of his 
interesting work. He moved that a donation of £200 be given Professor Cossar 
Ewart to aid in the completion of the interesting experiments on which he has been 

Mr W. S. Ferguson, Pictstonhill, seconded, and said that in the meantime it was 
perhaps premature to say whether the Professor’s experiments would be of much 
practical use, but they were certainly extremely interesting, and they were designed 
to have a practical issue. It was proper for them to recognise work ot that kind. 

Mr David Wilson was a little doubtful of making a grant of the kind without 
attaching some condition to it. Had they been private individuals they might do so, 
but they were acting for the public, and their duty was to see that value was got for 
the public, and in voting away money they would have to make some stipulation. 

The minute of the Committee which had visited Penicuik was then read, and the 
motion was agreed to. 
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GENERAL MEETING, 7th JUNE 1899. 

Sir John Gilmoub of Montrave, Bart., in the chair. 

The Srcbetart intimated that 328 candidates for election as iiienihers of the 
Society had been intimated, and these were duly admitted. 

Ofhce-Beabebs. 

The Office-Bearers were appointed as follows: Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 

Vice-Presidents— Duke of Montrose, the Eai‘l of Moray, Colonel Murray of Pol- 
maise, and Sir Robert Menzies of Menzies, Bart. Ordinary i)w’ec^07'a—MOiior-General 
Wauenope of Niddrie, O.B.; Mr R. Sinclair Scott, Burnside; Mr John Murray, 
Munnieston; Sir Robert D. Moncreiffe of Moncreiffe, Bart.; Mr C. H. Scott Plum¬ 
mer of Sunderland Hall; Rev. John Gillespie, LL.D., Mouswald Manse: Mr John 
Marr, Caimbrogie; and Mr 0. M. Cameron, Balnakyle. EsstraordmaTy Directors — 
Colonel Home-Drummond of Blair-Drummond; Mr Archibald Forrest, Provost of 
Stilling; Mr C. H. Hamilton of Dunmore Park; Mr John J. Moubray of Naemoor; 
Mr Robert C. Mackenzie of Edoiibarnet; Sir Alan H. Seton Steuart of Touch, Bart.; 
Mr John Craig, Innergeldie; Mr William Drysdale, King o' Muir; Mr John Edmond, 
Galamuir ; Mr Parian Macfarlan, Faslane ; Sir Raliffi An&lriither of Balcaskie, Bart.; 
Mr John Oran, Kirkton; Mr G. R. Glendeuning, Hatton Mains; Mr Robert Pater¬ 
son, Hill of Drip; Mr James Lockhait, Mains of Airies ; Mr Ford, Fentonbams; Mr 
John M. Martin, Edinburgh; Mr Andrew Hutcheson, Perth; Mr John Wilson, 
Chapelhill; and Mr Wcllwood Maxwell of Kirkeunan. 

Edinburgh Show, 1899. 

Sir James H. Gjbson-Craiq, Convener of the Local Committee, reported that the 
arrangements for the Show at Edinburgh on Tuesday, 4th July, and three following 
days, are well advanced. The entries closed last Wednesday, and it is found that 
the display of live stock will be the largest in the history of the Society. The total 
number of entries exceed that at the Centenary Show in 1884 by over 100, the 
figures being about 2025 this year and 1918 in 1884. The show of horses will be 
much the largest the Society has ever had,^ the entries exceeding those at the Cen¬ 
tenary Show by about 60. It was gratifying that the efforts to bring out a large 
muster of hunting horses had met with success. Thanks to the liberality of hunting 
men in Scotland, the prizes offered by the Society for Hunters were supplemented by 
no less than 4^427, as compared with £445 in the centenary year. The result is that 
in the nine classes for hunting stock there are nearly 170 entries; while in the five 
classes of ‘‘made” Hunters, shown in saddle—the most attractive classes to the 
general public—there are over 100 entries, as compared with 17 at Kelso last year, 
and 59 at the Centenary Show, Another record has been created by the applications 
for space in the implement department, about 7000 feet having been applied for. He 
was glad to learn on all hands that great and increasing interest was being manifested 
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in the visit of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, His Royal Higlmoas will visit the Show 
on Wednesday and Thursday, 5th and 6th July, the second and third days of the 
Show, and he was happy to say that his Royal Highness had agreod to present the 
champion gold medals to the winners in the parade-ring on the Wednesday forenoon. 
The prospects of a brilliantly successful Show were encouraging, and he was hopeful 
that with favourable weather still more fresh records would be created before the 
dose of the Show. 

Stirling Show, 1900. 

Sir James H, Gibson-Craig reported that satisfactory progress was being made 
with the arrangements for the Show of next year, to be held at Stirling. The Coin- 
missioners of W^oods and Forests had given their sanction to the Show being hehl in 
the King’s Park, and it was hoped that arrangements would speedily be made with 
the other interested parties. The prospects of the local fund were encouraging. The 
counties of Stirling and Perth would contribute by voluntary assessment, and it 
was hoped Dumbartonshire and Clackmannan might see their way to follow that 
example. 

Inverness Show. 

Sir Jambs H. Gibson-Craig intimated the arrangements made for the proposed 
Show at Inverness in 1901. 

Examination in Agriculture. ' 

Rev. Dr Gillespie moved the adoption of the following resolutions, adopted at a 
meeting of the Council on Education on 1st March 1899, and api)rovcd at a meeting of 
the Board of Directors on 5th April 1899: (1) That the Council ai>pvovc of the pro¬ 

posed joint examination for a national diploma in Agriculture, to be grantod jointly 
by the Royal Agricultural Society of England and the Highland and Agricultural 
Society of Scotland. (2) That this joint examination take the place of the examina¬ 
tion in Agriculture now held annually by the Highland and Agricultural Society. 

(3) That the Council approve of the management of the joint examination being 
placed in the hands of a joint board, to be elected by the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England and the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, the Directors of 
the latter Society to be authorised to elect the Scotch members of the johit board. 

(4) That with the view of these resolutions being carried into effect the existing by¬ 
laws Nos. 2, 8, 4, 6, 6, 7, and 8 be cancelled, and the following bylaw adopted in 
their place, viz.: ‘That in view of the Royal Agricultural Society of England and the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland having arranged to establish a joint 
examination for a national diploma in Agriculture, the Council be authorised to dis¬ 
continue the Highland and Agricultural Society’s examination in Agriculture.* *’ 

Sir Ralph Anstbutheb seconded, and the motion was agreed to. 

Regulations for Clipping Blackface Sheep. 

Sir Robert Meneibs, Bart., moved-—** That it destroys the hardy charticter of the 
Blackface breed of sheep clipping them on the 1st of January and keeping them con¬ 
fined in a house for several months, and that they should not be shorn till the IHtli of 
May, or such other date as the general meeting of the Society may decide upon.*’ 

In speaking to the re.solntiou, Sir Robert said he ]>elieve<l there was great dissatis¬ 
faction in Scotland at the present time with regard to these regulations. They were 
clipped now by rule of the Society after the 1st of January, and the consequence was 
that, in order to steal a march ui»on opponents, every man dipped his sheei> as soon 
as he could, the result being that the sheep suffered from the cold. The Society was 
in the wrong, and ought to fix upon a more natural date. He would have suggested 
the 16th of May, but that would not suit all places, and he would therefore leave the 
matter to the Society. 

The Chairman called for a seconder, but none appearing, the motion fell to the 
ground. 

Chemical Department. 

Mr David Wilson reported on behalf of the Science Committee. He stated that 
the feeding experiment with six score of sheep, conducted by Mr M*Oaig, Challoch, Les- 
walt, that was intimated at the general meeting in January, has now been brought to 
a close in a very successful manner. The object of the experiment, which lasted over 
five months, was to demonstrate the relative value of various concentrated fodders 
when given to fattening sheep folded on turnips during the winter. The fodders 
employed were dried grains, linseed-cake, oats, and a mixture of these three, and 
lastly, Indian com. when the experiment had become fairly established, each lot of 
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twenty sheep received these three fodders daily in quantities of equal money value. 
Full <lctails of the experiment will bo published in the next volume of the ‘ Transao- 
tions,*but the main result maybe stated here with advantage. Tlie lot that made 
the greatest p’ogress was that fed on dried grains. It was the bulkiest of the fodders 
used, and it is interesting to observe that this lot also consumed the most turnips. 
Second came the lot fed on Indian coni; third, that fod on linsccd-cake; fourth, the 
lot fed on the mixture ; and filth, that fed on oats. The lot fod on grains gained 
fully 21b. per week, while that FcmI on oats gained less than LJ lb. iier week. This 
experiment excited a great deal of interest in the district, and wns visited by many 
stock-owners. The slag experiment intimated at last general meeting is now in pro¬ 
gress. The Directors were asked to furnish the names of those within their districts 
who would nndertako the experiment, with the gratifying result that it is now laid 
down upon twenty-six farms over the length and breadth of the country. The slag 
was applied in the spring, and along with it kainit and lime, upon about an acre of 
grass land, chiefly pasture. It is intended to continue the experiment, ajiplying the 
same manures in the same way either on the same or on difl'erenl lields in autumn. 
The manures are supplied free of cost and carriage paid to members of the Society 
who arc willing to co-operate. The rotation experiment with farmyard manure at 
Boon is now in its second year. 

Botanical RiroiiT. 

Mr A. N. M*Alpine, the Society’s Botanist, repoi'ted as follows: During this 
season C have tested about one hundred samples of giuss and clover seeds. Tlic seeds 
were for the most part very pure—rarely less than 95 per cent purity. Some samples, 
more especially of turnip-seeds, had the strong odour commonly spoken of as musty- 
fusty. It is easy to render the caiise of this characteristic smell visible to tbe eye, 
and to say quite definitely that the seed is musty. If a hundred seeds of a good 
sample, free from smell, are placed in a test-tube Ihreo-quarters full ol sterile water— 
/.e., boiled water—and alongside of this the sample which is being examined, and 
uinler exactly similar conditions, it will be found in twenty-four hours or so that the 
tube which contains musty seed will show white threads of fungus spawn growing 
up from the seed, ramifying through the fluid, and rendering the clear water more or 
less turbid. This is a rough but very convenient method of testing mnsty seed, and 
can be easily carried out by any farmer. The germinating power of the seeds tested, 
taken on the whole, was fairly high, in some cases reaching 99 and 100 per cent, and 
rarely falling below 80 per cent. In connection with the method of germination, 1 
would point out that I have entirely discarded the use of all felts and woollen 
materiaJs from my germinator. This leads to a very distinct gain, since the substitu¬ 
tion of coarse linen towelling for felt almost entirely prevents fungus growths from 
interfering with the genuination of the seed samples set in blotting-paper. The 
blotting-paper used is boiled in water to render it sterile. Before setting the seeds 
in the gonuinator they are washed and soaked for twelve or twenty-four hours in 
water. If these precautions are taken the seeds are, T consider, placed under the 
best circumstances for displaying their real and intrinsic powers of growth, wdiich is 
the object of the genninatiug test. 

Aamoui/ruRAL Education. 

llev. Dr GiLTiBSMB gave in the rciiort as to the Society’s examination in Agri¬ 
culture, held last April, which showed that thirty-one candidates came forward. 
Niue obtained the diploma, and ten the certiiicato. Dr Gillespie also announced tliat 
the £‘10 given in prizes to the class of Agricxdturo in the University of Edinl)urgh had 
this year been awarded equally to Messrs E. J. Mackenzie, John o’ Groats; J. M. 
Rankin, Edinburgh; D. S. Rabagliati, Bradford; and Colin ^tory, Edinburgh. 

Fobestbt Dbpaetiient. 

Sir Robbet Mbnzibs reported that the Forestry examinations were held from the 
10th to the 14th April, when five candidates presented themselves, with the result 
that two obtained the first-class certificate and one the second-class ceitiflcate. 

This was all the business. 
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GENERAL MEETING IN THE SHOWYARD AT EDINBURGH, 

5th JULY 1899. 

The usual meeting of members of the Society was held in the Pavilion. TJie great 
interest manifested in the royal visit resulted in the meeting being perhaps the 
largest there has yet been held in the showyard, about 1500 niembera being present. 
The Prince was received with great enthusiasm. His Royal Highness, as President 
of the Society, took the chair. Among others accompanying his Royal High¬ 
ness to the platform were the Duke of Buccleiich, the Duke of Atholl, the Duke 
of Montrose, the l^rl of Rosebery, the Earl of Elgin, the Earl of Hopetoun, the Earl 
of Mansfield, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Mr Walter Long, M.P.; Sir John Gilmour, 
the Master of Polwarth, Sir James Gibson-Graig, Sir Robert Menzies, Sir Ralph 
Anstruther, Sir Jacob Wilson, Sir Archibald Buchan-Hepbum, Sir Robert Moncreine, 
Lord Provost Mitchell Thomson, Mr Maxwell of Munches, the Rev. Dr Gillespie of 
Mouswald, the Rev. Dr Scott of St George’s, Edinburgh; Mr Howatson of Glenbuck, 
Mr W. B. Jardine, yr. of Castlemilk; Major Gordon Gilmour of liberton, Mr A. M. 
Gordon of Ne^vton, Captain dayhills Henderson, Invergowrie; Mr James Hope, 
East Bams; Mr J. M. Martin, Mr Andrew Hutcheson, Beechwood; Mr John Mac- 
pherson Grant, yr. of Ballindalloch ; Mr John M*Hutchen Dobbie, Campend ; and 
Mr Lockhart, Mains of Airies. The Scottish Chamber of Agriculture, which had 
prepared an address for presentation to his Royal Highness, was represented by 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, honorary president; Mr John Speir, Newton, president; Mr 
Constable and Mr David Cunningham, vice-presidents; Mr Andrew Glendinning, 
Mr George R. Prentice, Mr R. R. Prentice, and the secretary, Mr Isaac Connell. 

Mr A. M. Gordon moved a vote of thanks to Lord Provost Mitchell Thomson, the 
Magistrates, and Town Council for the great assistance they had rendered to the 
Directors, the Secretary, and the Local Committee of the Society in organising and 
jiromoting this Show, and especially for the handsome donation of £400 towards the 
funds of tne Show. 

Sir Robert D. Monobeipfb, Bart., seconded. 

His Royal Highness having put the resolution to the meeting, declared it unani¬ 
mously carried amid cheers. 

The Rev. Dr Gillespie, Mouswald, moved a vote of thanks to the subscribers to 
the local fund in aid of the Show and the donors of special prizes for the liberal 
support they had given to the Society, In addition to the usual prizes given by the 
Society itself, the owners of land and tenant-farmers in the particular district which 
they visited for the year were most liberal in providing them with a local fund. On 
this occasion Edinburgh and the Lothians had not been behind any other district. 
Noblemen and gentlemen who were friends of the Society, and patrons of the 
particular breeds which they exhibited in Scotland, did them the favour of supplying 
them with special prizes ; and on no occasion in the history of the Society, except 
the Centenary Show in 1884, had they been so liberally treated as at this Show. He 
had great honour in moving the resolution. 

Mr Andrew Hxttoheson, Beechwood, seconded the resolution, which was put to 
the meeting by his Royal Highness and agreed to unanimously. 

The Master op Polwarth moved that the thanks of the Society be given to Sir 
James Gibson-Craig, the Convener, and to the other members of the Local Coinmitteo, 
for the assistance they had rendered in carrying out the arrangements in connection 
with the Show. 

Mr John Macphbrson Grant, yr. of Ballindalloch, seconded the motion, which 
on being put by his Royal Highness to the meeting was adopted. 

A meeting was then held in promotion of the interests of the Scottish Agricultural 
Benevolent Institution, the Prince of Wales still occupying the chair. At the close 

Sir John Gilmour said the duty that fell to him was a very pleasant one, and a 
very high honour. It was to propose a hearty vote of thanks to their Royal President 
of this year. ^ He need not, he was sure, remind the meeting with what feelings of 
deep satisfaction the members of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scofland 
r^eived the intimation that the Prince of Wales had graciously accepted the post of 
msident for this year. But they felt not only was his Royal Highness honouring 
that Society, but he was honouring agriculture in broad Scotland too. They knew 
very well that posts were accepted, but ^ey also knew that duties were sometimes 
unfulfilled. Par otherwise was it when his Royal Highness accepted a post, or any 
other member of the Royal Family. The duties of these posts were amply and well 
ftdfilled to the letter, and he thou^t that the Prince’s presence that day nad brought 
joy and happiness to thousands of loyal Scottish men and women, who would return 
to their homes in their northern land proud of having been able to say that they had 
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seen the Prince—a Prince who followed so well and fully in the footsteps of her 
Gracious Majesty, our beloved Queen, and who had so thoroughly gained for himself 
the title, ** The friend of the farmer.” Ho need only say in so graciously presiding 
over the meeting held on behalf of the Scottish Agricultural Benevolent Institution, 
his Royal Highness had lent a strong and able hand in a work which had already in 
its short life brought a ray of happiness into a few of their Scottish homos tenanted 
by those who had fallen in the fight; and it would be from this day onward a great 
duty to see that not only a few homes would be brightened, but that they would do 
their best to lighten the burden of tho declining years of those who had been unfortu¬ 
nate and yet were deserving. They all remembered what pleasure it gave them when 
his Royal Highness the Duke of York did them the honour of presiding over them at 
the Aberdeen Show. They might now think that they had reached the height of 
their ambition when they had his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales himself as 
their President at their great Show in Edinburgh. As they looked back with pleasure 
to the presence of the Duke of York, so they would remember that day and look 
forward to his accepting the position on some future occasion. He concluded by 
moving formally a vote of thanks to his Royal Highness for accepting the presidency 
and presiding at that meeting. 

Lord Provost MiTOHELti THOMSON, in seconding the vote of thanks, said that on 
behalf of the city of Edinburgh, and of his colleagues in the Town Council, he 
assured them that they felt it not only a duty hut a great pleasure to do anything 
they could to promote the interests of the Society. 

The Prince of Wales, in responding to the vote of thanks, said: My Lords and 
gentlemen—and, may I say, brother agriculturists?—I am deeply sensible of the 
kind terms in which Sir John Gilmour has proposed the vote of thanks to me. 1 
am also most grateful for this cordial reception and the kind words which fell from 
the Lord Provost of this great city. T need hardly tell you, os I mentioned to-day 
already, the great pleasure it gives me to be your President at this great Show at 
Edinburgh at the close of the present century. One has often heard of walking in 
one’s father’s footsteps. Well, in this instance, gentlemen, I am walking in my son’s 
footsteps. In 1893 you kindly elected him to be President for the year. He had a 
good reason for not coming, for he married a wife and could not come. But he came 
the following year, and presided at your Show at Aberdeen. I shall always look 
back to this visit with the greatest pleasure and 'Satisfaction, and for the kind and 
cordial way in which you received me. I hope before I leave to-morrow to have had 
an ample opportunity of seeing all that is of interest in this Show. I am glad to 
think that it has reached alre^y the one hundred and fifteenth anniversary of its 
existence. At the Centenai^ Show, I believe, there were the largest exhibits of 
horses, sheep, cattle, and swine, amounting to 1636. I think we have done very well 
this year when we have exhibits in these classes, as I believe, to the number of 1417. 
I can only allude for a moment to the Scottish Agricultural Benevolent Institution. 
It has only been in existence for two years. From what fell from the lips of Lord 
Mansfield, it is indeed an institution, though young, which is, T think, well worthy 
of your support. Anything that can he done to alleviate the suffering of the agricul¬ 
tural class, male and female, deserves our sympatliy ami philanthropic efforts. I 
needly hardly say it will give me great pleasure on this occasion, if T may do so, to 
give a donation of £50 towards it. I shtdl not keep you longer, as T think on these 
occasions that brevity should be tho soul of wit; but I thank you once more for 
your kind reception, and I can assure you how proud I have been to take the chair 
to-day. 

As the meeting separated, Sir John GiLMOim called for three cheers for the Prince, 
and a member called for three cheers for the Princess of Wales, which were heartily 
given. 


ANNIVERSARY GENERAL MEETING, 31st JANUARY 1900. 

The Earl op Moray in the chair. 

The Secretary intimated letters of apology from Lord Balfour of Burleigh and 
others. 

The Chairman referred in sympathetic terms to blanks that had been made in the 
ranks of Scottish agriculturists by death, and especially by that of the Marquis of 
Lothian. 

Oppioe-Bbarbbs. 

Tlie Directors recommended that Sir Archibald Buchan Hepburn of Smeaton, 
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Bart., Im elected an Ordinary Director in room of tlio late General Waupliope of 
Niddrie, C.B.; that Sir Alan Seton Steuart of Touch, Bart., ho elected an Ordinary 
Director in room of Mr Archibald Stirling of Keir, resigned; and that Captain C. 
Home Graham-Stirling of Strowan be elected an Extraordinary Director for the cur¬ 
rent year in room of Sir Alan Seton Steuart, 

This was agreed to. 

Finanob. 

Sir James H. Gibson-Craig, Treasurer, submitted the AccouutM for the year to 
30th November last. The year had been a record one all through the Society’s lin- 
ances. The Edinburgh Show had left the record profit of over £3900, while the 
receipts for members’ subscriptions, life and annual together, were the highest in the 
history of the Society by about £300. This was accounted for chiefly by the large 
influx of new members. He proposed to look at the financial position of the Society 
during the last twenty years. The last twenty Shows ha<l realised a profit of £7243, 
but that was due entirely to the success of three Shows during the last circuit— 
namely, 1896, Perth, £2512; 1897, Glasgow, £2021; and 1899, Edinburgh, £3911, 
being a total of £8444 profit on these three Shows alone. This was gratifying, but 
they had to bear in mind on the top of this prosperity that they had in view some 
lean years. A further point to be considered was the fact that this profit was 
entirely due to the assistance received from local subscriptions, these amounting to 
£23,202, besides nine free sites. If they had not had that support they would have 
lost over £17,000 on these twenty Shows, which was just about the amount which 
they had received from annual subscribers during the same period, the not figures 
being £17,150. Out of the profits recently made they had been able to add to their 
investments to the extent of £4500, and their invested capital now stood at £91,586. 
In addition to iuereasiiig their investments, as mentioned, they had also retained in 
bank, to meet possible charges during the next few years, a substantial sum which 
they judged would he sufficient for their purpose. The Society had been open to 
considerable misrepresentation regarding their financial position. Many had a very 
small idea of how absolutely dependent they were on their income from invested 
funds. From annual subscribers they had received during the twenty ycai's, as he 
had said, £17,160, and from life subscribers during that period £16,820, or, in all, 
very nearly £3A000. The interest on their invested capital during the same period 
was £53,260. They had expended during that period £81,000. where would the 
Society have been without its invested funds ? Of this, £24,863 had been in one 
form or other returned to members. The ‘Transactions* had during the twenty 
years cost £12,112; district societies got £9148 ; and in special grants and donations 
they paid away £3605, which included the £1000 given to the Scottish Agricultural 
Benevolent Institution. Altogether, in round figures the Society had given back to 
its members £25,000 in one form or another, and received from them £34^^00. They 
had annually paid back to the members in one form or other £1200. ^e average 
expenditure per annum during the ’eighties was £4500, and during the ’nineties 
£3600. This difference was partly due to a decrease in salaries, but chielly io their 
having given up the expensive amusement which they carried on at I^impherston. 
These figures showed clearly how very largely they were dependent on the interest 
from their invested funds for keeping things going. That interest had very seriously 
decreased during the time refen-ed to. Tn 1880 the Society had invested funds to 
the amount of £64,400, yielding an annual interest of £2728, or at the rate of 
£4, 4s. 9d. per cent. In 1898 the invested funds amounted to £88,118, and the 
interest to £2870. So that while the face value of their investments had during that 
period increased by £23,718, their income from that source had only increased by 
£142, or in other words, there was a fall of 19b. 7d. per cent in the rate of interest. 
The average rate of interest derived from their existing investments was 3 j per cent, 
but the £4500 which they had invested during the year only made 27 per cent. 
The rate of interest was likely to decrease still further, so that an invested capital of 
£100,000 will be required to bring the Society the same income which the £64,000 
gave it in 1880. The lesson of all this was very obvious. One of three things must 
happen. They must either go on adding to their invested funds as opportunity arose, 
or lessen the usefulness of the ^ciety, or increase the charges to members. He was 
sure they would all be of one mind, that the most satisfactory course would be to go 
on adding to the invested funds from time to time as they were able, so that they 
might not have a less income than they had in 1880 from invested ftinds. They 
should also bear in mind that the increase in the membership meant a liability to 50 
per cent more members than they had in 1880. 

Mr A. M. Gordon moved a vote of thanks to Sir Janies for the dear statement 
he had made oi their financial position. 

The motion was adopted. 
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Aegyll Naval Fund. 

Sir Robjsrt Mbnkibs submitteil the Accounts of the Argyll Naval Fund for 1898- 
99, w})^! showed that the income for the year amounted to £217,11s. 2d., while the 
cxj)enditure was £200, 11s. 6d., made ui) by a grant of £40 to each of five naval 
cadets, an<l 11s. 6d. for printing. 

EDiNBUKGii Show, 1899. 

Sir Jambs HL. GiusoN-OiiAia Toi>orted upon the Edinburgh Show of last year. It 
was untpie-stionably the most successful Show in the history of the Society. Taking 
all sections into account, the display of stock and implements was the largest ever 
seen in a Highland Show, and in regard to merit it had certainly never been excelled. 
In the live stock section the most notable feature was the grand collection of hunting 
horses, by far the finest ever seen in this country. No event in the long history of 
the Society had given greater gratification to the agriculturists of Scotland than the 
visit of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to the Edinburgh Highland Show of 
1899, and it was undoubted that the good influence of that visit would be felt for 
many a day to come. His Royal Highness had all along evinced the keenest interest 
in the success of the Show, and in furthering that end had in the most gracious man¬ 
ner co-operated with the oflicials of the Society. The attendance of the public was 
unprecedented in Scotland, over 100,000 having entered the showyard in the course 
of the four days. The Show was well supported locally, the district fund in aid of 
the expenses of the Sliow amounting to £1112. Towards this sum the town of Edin¬ 
burgh contributed £420, the county of Mid-Lothian £417, and East Lothian £240. 
The drawings at the ^ates and grand stands amounted to no less than £10,281, while 
the Show left the Society with the handsome profit of over £3900—a record profit in 
the history of the Society. 

Stieling Show, 1900. 

Mr D. Wilson, Convener of the Local Committee, reported that the arrangements 
are well advanced for the Show of this year, to be held at Stirling on Tuesday^ 17th 
of July, and three following days. A capital site has been obtained on the King's 
Park, adjjoining the town of Stirling. The railway companies are making progress 
with the platforms for the new railway station, and although little or nothing could 
be done to tbe buildings, it was hoped that the main portion of the platforms would 
be ready for use in connection with the Show. He was glad to say there were pros¬ 
pects of a satisfactory local fund being obtained. The town of Stirling had resolved 
to contribute a sum of £100, the counties of Stirling, Perth, and Clackmannaja were 
raising sums by means of voluntary assessments on owners of lands and heritages, 
while in the county of Dumbarton subsermtions were being collected by a Local 
Committee. The prize-list would be found to be a very liberal one. The Society 
gave about £630 more in prizes than at the Stirling Show in 1891, while the list of 
prizes was much enhanced by private donors. 

Inveenbss Show, 1901. 

Sir James H. Gibson-Ceaiq reported that the arrangements for the Show of 1901, 
to be held at Inverness, were progressing satisfactorily. The County Councils of 
Inverness, Ross and Cromarty, Nairn and Caithness, had resolved to raise contribu¬ 
tions to the local fund by voluntary assessments, while steps were being taken to 
collect subscriptions in the counties of Elgin and Sutherland. The town of Inverness 
had given a free site and a grant of 60 guineas, while the Inverness Farmers' Society 
had voted a contribution of £76, and the Easter and Wester Ross Farmers’ Clubs and 
the Black Isle Farmers' Society together no less than £100. 

Show of 1902. 

Mr Goedon moved that, provided satisfactory financial and other arrangements 
can be made, the Show of 1902 be held at Aberdeen. 

Mr Dothib seconded, and the motion was unanimoxi&ly agreed to. 

Examination in Ageicultueb. 

The resolutions (page 484) adopted at a meeting of the Council on Education on 1st 
March 1899, and approved at a meeting of the Board of Directors on 6th April 1899, 
and at the general meeting on 7th June 1899, were put from the chair and agreed 
to. 

Disteict Shows. 

Mr Maetin submitted the report on district competitions, showing that in 1899 296 
districts participated in grants of money and medals. The total expenditure under 
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this Lead amoimted to £iSi, For the current year the Directors propos^ fte fo^w- 
ing grants: (1) Under section 1, eighteen districts for grants of £12 each for cattle, 
horses, and sheep, and five districts in intermediate competition with 
silver medals to each; (2) under section 2, six districts for grants of £15 each lor 
stallions ; (3) twenty-five districts, two silver medals each ; (4) ploughing comp^i- 
tions, 210 medals ; (6) cottages and gardens, eighteen districts, two medals each. Tlio 
Directors also recommended the following special grants: £40 to the Highlana lloiu® 
Industries and Arts Association; £20 to the Kilmarnock Dairy Prmlucc bhow; £5 to 
the Shetland Agricultural Society; and £3 each to Orkney, East Mainland, and West 
Mainland (Orkney) Agricultural Societies. The total sum recommended to he given 
in 1900 amounts to £480,17s. 9d. 

Dr Gibb seconded, and it was agreed to. 

Chemical Defabtmbnt. 

Mr David Wilson, Convener of the Science Committee, reported that the experi¬ 
ments b^nn last winter to test the manurial value of basic slag when applied as a top- 
dressing to pasture, and especially to hill pasture, not only by itself, but also in con¬ 
junction with kainit and lime, are still in progress. The reports which have already^ 
been received show, as was expected, great diversity, and a second instalment of 
reports will be received during the summer. These experiments are being conducted 
on upwards of thirty farms in widely different parts of the country, and on most of 
them a second set of manures has been applied alongside of the former ones, but in 
November, whereby the relative advantages of spring and autumn inaiiuriug will be 
ascertained. The sheep-feeihng experiment carried on by Mr M'Caig in the Rhins of 
Galloway last winter, the report of which will appear in the forthcoming volume of 
the ‘Transactions,’ has elicited much useful information, and a sornewhat similar 
experiment on a large scale is now proceeding, under the care of Mr William Hutche¬ 
son, on the farm of Airleywight, Bankfoot, Perthshire. ^ It began early in December, 
and the results, so far as the experiment has gone on, give promise of information of 
interest and value to sheep-feeders. Agreed. 

Fobestrt. 

Sir Bobebu Menzies moved that the grant of £50 to the Lecturer on Forestry in 
the Edinburgh University be continued for the current year. Sir Robert also reported 
that the examination for the current year for the Society’s certificates in Forestry 
would be held at the Society’s chambers on the 10th, 11th, and 12th of April next. 

Mr Gordon seconded, and the motion was agreed to. 

Education. 

Mr Ferguson reported that at the examination held at the Dairy Institute, Kilmar¬ 
nock, in the first week of October last, for the national diploma in Dairying, there 
were nine candidates, of whom five obtained the diploma. The next examination in 
Scotland will take place, as last year, at the Dairy School, Kilmarnock, on Monday, 
1st October, and four following days. The Directors recommended that the grant of 
£60 hitherto paid to the Scottish Dairy Institute, Kilmarnock, be given for the current 
year to the Glasgow and West of Scotland Agricultural College in aid of the expenses 
of conducting the Kilmarnock Dairy School. 

^ Mr Ferguson also reported that the regulations and syllabus for the joint examina¬ 
tion by the Royal Agricultural Society aud the Highland and Agricultural Society 
for the national diploma in Agriculture were now finally adjusted, and that the first 
examination would be held at the Yorkshire College, Leeds, on the 30th April, and 1st, 
2nj^3rd, and 4th May next. 

The last examination for the Society’s diploma in Agriculture, but only for those 
candidates who previously failed in two of ^e subjects, would be held on Thursday, 
12th .^ril next, at the Society’s chambers. 

Mr dOHN Edmond seconded, and the report was agreed to unanimously. 

PUBIIOATIONS. 

Mr Joro Wilson reported that the volume of * Transactions ’ for the current year 
was now bemg printed, and would be issued in March, arrangements having been made 
to send a copy to every member resident in the United Kingdom. He expressed the 
hope that not merely members of the Society, but also a large number of the outside 
pubhc, would purchase this copy of the ‘Transactions,’ which not only marked 
record year, but also was full of most useful information, 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the proceedings. 
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GENEEAL ITOTICE. 

The Highland Society was instituted in the year 1784, and incorporated by Royal 
Charter in 1787. Its operation was at hrst limited to matters connected with the 
improvement of the Highlands of Scotland; but the supervision of certain depart¬ 
ments, proper to that part of the country, having been subsequently committed to 
special Boards of Management, several of the earlier objects contemplated by the 
Society were abandoned, while the progress of agriculture led to the adoption of others 
of a more general character. The exertions of the Society were thus early extended to 
the whole of Scotland, and have since been continuously directed to the promotion 
of the science and practice of agriculture in all its branches. 

In accordance with this more enlarged sphere of action, the original title of the 
Society was altered, under a Royal Charter, in 1834, to The Highland and Agri- 
ouLTURAL Society or Scotland. 

The leading purposes of the Institution are set forth in the following pages, where 
it will be found that Premiums are offered for Reports on almost every subject con¬ 
nected with the cultivation of the soil; the rearing and feeding of stock; the manage¬ 
ment of the dairy; the improvement of agricultural machinery and implements; the 
growth of timber; the extension of cottage accommodation; the application of chemical 
science; and the dissemination of veterinary information. 

Among the more important measures which have been effected by the Society are— 

1. Agricultural Meetings and General Shows of Stock, Implements, &c., held in the 
principal towns of Scotland, at which exhibitors from all parts of the United Kingdom 
are allowed to coim^ete. 

2. A system of District Shows instituted for the purpose of improving the breeds of 
Stock most suitable for different parts of the country, and of aiding and directing the 
efforts of Local Agricultural Associations. 

3. The encouragement of Agricultural Idiication, under powers conferred by a 
supplementary Royal Charter, granted in 1856, and authorising the Society to grant 
Diplomas to Students of Apiculture; and by the establishment of Bursaries, llie 
Bursaries were discontinued in 1892. 

4. The advancement of the Veterinary Art, by conferring Certificates on Students 
who have passed through a ]^rescribed curriculum, and who are found, by public 
examination, qualified to practise. Now terminated in accordance with arrongeraentb 
with the Royal College of v eterinary Surgeons. 

6. The institution of a National Examination in Dairying, jointly with the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England. 

6. Tlie institution of an Examination in Forestry for First and Second Class Cer¬ 
tificates. 

7. Tlie ai>pointnient of a chemist for the purpose of promoting the application of 
science to agriculture, and to superintend local experiments. 

8. The establishment of a Botanical Department. 

9. The ap])oiutment of Entomologist to advise members regarding insect pests, 

10. The annual publication of the ‘Transactions,* which com])rehend papers by 
selected writers, lh:ize Reports, and reports of experiments, also an abstract of the 
Inisiuoss at Board and General Mootings, and other communications. 

11. The management of a fund left bjr John, 6th Duke of Argyll (the original Presi¬ 
dent of the Society), to assist young natives of the Highlands who outer Her Majesty’s 
Navy. 


CONSTITUTION AND MANAGEMENT. 

The general business of The Highland and Agriodltural Society is conducted 
under the sanction and control of the Royal Charters, referred to above, which autho¬ 
rise the enactment of Bye-Laws. 

The Office-Bearers consist of a President, Pour Vice-Presidents, Thirty-two Ordinary 
and Twenty ExtraoTdinai 7 Directors, a Treasurer, an Honorary and an Acting Secre¬ 
tary, an Auditor, and other Officers. 

The Council on Education, under the Supplementary Charter, consists of Sixteen 
Members—Nine nominated by the Charter, and Seven elected by the Society. 
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PBIVILEGES OF MEMBEBS 


Mbmbbes of the Society are entitled— 

1. To on appli(Mtion a free copy of the * 7^<msaicti(ms* awimally* 

2. To apply f(yr District Prermwim that may he offered. 

3. To repmi Ploughmg Maiches for Medals thad mwy he offered. 

4. To T^ee Admission to the Shows of the Sodeity. 

5. To osiNSbvt Lvoe Stock omd Implements ai reduced rates.^ 

6. To ham Manures and Feeding^Stuffs matyaed at reduced fees, 

7. To have Seeds tested at reduced fees. 

8. To hme Insect Pests and Diseases affecting Farm Crops mqvnred into. 

9. To attend and vote at General Mayings qf the Society. 

10. To vote for the Election of Directors^ dsc.^ dsc. 


ANALYSIS OF MANITEES AND FEEDINO-STDFFS 

The Fees of the Society’s Chemist for Analyses made for Members of the Society 
shall, until further notice, be as follow;— 

The estimation of one ingredient in a manure or feeding-stnfif . . . .5s. 

The estimation of two or more ingredients in a manure or feeding-stuff . . . lOs. 

These chargee apply ord-' to analyses made for the sole and primate use of Members of the 
Sighland and Agrioul \vral Society whc are not engaged in the manufacture or sale of the 
substances ai 

The Society’s Chemist, if requested, also supplies valuations of manures, according 
to the Society’s scale of units. 


SEEDS, CROP DISEASES, INSECT PESTS, 8 bo . 

The rates of charges for the examination of plants and seeds, crop diseases, in¬ 
sect pests, &c., will be found on pages 37 and 38. 


ELECTION OF MEMBEBS 

Candidates for admission to the Society must be proposed by a Member, and are 
elected at the half-yearly Geueral Meetings in January and June. It is not neces¬ 
sary that the proposer should attend the Meeting. 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 

The ordinary annual subscription is £1, 3s. 6d., and the ordinary subscription for 
life-membership is £12,12s.; or after ten annual payments have been made, £7, 7s. 
Proprietors farming the whole of their own lands, whose rental on the Valuation Iloll 
does not exceed £500 per annum, and all Tenant-Farmers, Secretaries or Troasiirors 
of Local Agricultural Associations, Factors resident on Estates, Land Stewards, 
Foresters, A^cultnral Implement Makers, and Veterinary Surgeons, none of them 
being also owners of land to an extent exceeding £600 per annum, are admitted on 
a subscription of 10s. annually, which may be redeemed by one payment of £5, 6s., 
or, after ten annual payments have been made, by one payment of £3, 3s.a Sub¬ 
scriptions are payable on election, and afterwards annually in January. 

Members are requested to send to the Secretary the names and addresses of 
Candidates they have to propose (stating whether the Candidates should be on the 
£1, 3s. 6d. or 10s. Ust). 

JAMES MACDONALD, Secretory, 

3 George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh. 


1 Firms axe not ^ Members; but if one partner of a firm becomes a Member, the 

firm IS allowed to exhibit at Members rates. ’ 

3 Candidates clain^ to be on gie 10s. list must state under which of the above designations 
they are entitled to be placed on it. 
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ESTABLISHMENT FOR 1899-1900 


?Pre0ftimt. 

LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH, KaraBr, Ailoa. 


Fice^^^tesibente. 

Duke of Montrose, K.T., Buchanan C<istlo, Drymon. 

Earl of Moray, Donne Lodge, Donne. 

Sir Robert Menzies of Menzios, Bart., Camserncy, Aherfeldy. 
Colonel John Murray of Polmaise, Stirling. 


Year of ©rtffnatg Illteetara. 

Election. 

/John Spbir, Newton Farm, Newton, Glasgow. 

I George Dun, Woodmill, Auchtermnchty, 

I David Wilson of Oarheth, Killeam. 

1896 < John M'Hutohen Dobbib, Oampend, Dalkeith. 

I Robert F. Dudgeon of Oargen, The Grange, Kirkcudbright. 

I John Macpherson Grant, Old Milton, Kingussie. 

\Walter Elliot, Hollybush, Galashiels. 

( Alexander Cross of Knockdon, 19 Hope Street, Glasgow. 

Captain Olayhills Henderson of Invergowiie, R.N., Dundee. 

W. T, Malcolm, Dunmore Home Farm, Larhert. 

Captain Robert Dundas, yr. of Arniston, Kirkhill, Gorebridge. 
William Duthie, Tarves, Aberdeenshire. 

John M'Oaig, Challoch, l^eswalt. 

Jonathan Middleton, Olay of Allan, Fearn, Ross-shiro. 

The Master of Polwarth, Humbio House, Upper Keith. 

( E. Hbdlby Smith, B.L., Whitiinghamc, Prostonkirk. 

William Clark, Netherlea Farm, Cathoart. 

Sir Alan 11. Seton Steuart of Touch, Bart., Stirling. 

W. S. Ferguson, Piclstonhill, Perth, 

R. Shirra Gibb, Boon, Lauder. 

R. W. B. Jaedinb, yr. of Castlomilk, Lockerbie. 

Alexander M. Gordon of Newton, Insch, Aberdeenshire. 

J. Douglas Fletcher of Rosehaugh, Avoch, R.S.O., Ross-shire. 

I R. Sinclair Scott, Bumeide, Largs, 

Sir Robert D. Monorbiffb of Moncreiffe, Bart., Bridge of Earn. 
John Murray, Munnioston, Kippen Station, Stirling, 

Sir Archibald Buohan Hepburn of Smeaton, Bart., Prostonkirk. 
John Marr, Oairnbrogie, Old Meldrum. 

Rev. John Gillespie, LL.D., Mouswald Manse, Ruthwell, R.S.O 
0. M. Cameron, Balnakyle, Munlochy. 

C. H. SooTT Plummer of Sunderland Hall, Selkirk. 
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ESTABLISHMENT FOB 1900 . 


Extraortimarg ©irectarsf* 

I Captain 0. Home GRAHAM-STiRLiNa of Strowan, CriclF. 
Aiichibald Forrest, Provost of Stirling. 

Colonel H. S. Home Drxtmmond of Blair Druimnond, Stirling. 
Claude H. Hamilton of Dunmore Paik, Larbert. 

John J. Moubray of Naemoor, Rumbling Bridge. 

R. C. Mackenzie of Edenbarnet, 2 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 
John Craig, Innergeldie, Comrie. 

William Drysdale, King o* Muirs, Alloa. 

John Edmond, Galamuir, Bannockburn. 

Parlan Maoparlan, Faslane, Gareloclihead. 

1R97 Lockhart, Mains of Airies, Stranraer. 

J-oy/ Ford, Fentonbarns, Drem. 

{ John M. Martin, 5 Drummond Place, Edinburgh. 

Andrew Hutcheson, Beech wood, Perth. 

John Wilson, Chapelhill, Cockburnspath. 

Wellwood Maxwell of Eirkennan, Dalbeattie. 

{ Sir Ralph Anstruthbr ofBalcaskie, Bart., Pittciiweem. 

George R. Glendinning, Hatton Mains, Kirknowtoii. 

John Oran, Kirkton, Bunchrew, Inverness. 

Robert Paterson, Hill of Drip, Stirling. 


®S(ce.33 earns. 

Sir James H. Gibson-Oraig of Riccarton, Bart., TroaB%rcr, 

Sir John Gilmour of Montrave, Bart, Eomrary Sm'ctary, 

Jambs Macdonald, F.R S.E., Secretary, 

Rev. Archibald Scott, D.D., Chaplain, 

Andrew P. Aitken, D.Sc., 8 Clyde Street, Chemist, 

William Home Cook, O.A,, 42 Castle Street, Auditor, 

Tods, Murray, & Jamieson, W.S., Law Agents, 

A. N. M ‘Alpine, 60 John Street, Glasgow, Conmlting Botanist, 

R. S. MaoDougall, M.A., D.Sc., 25 India Street, CotmiUing Entomologist. 
John Macdiarmid, Clerk, 

Edward M. Oowib, Second Clerk. 

William Williams, F.R.O.V.S., Professor of Veterinary Surgery, 
William Blackwood & Sons, 45 George Street, Printers md PMishers. 
Keith & Co., 65 George Street, Advertising Agents, 

G. Waterston & Sons, 66 Hanover Street, Stationers, 

Thomas Smith & Sons, 47 George Street, Silversmiths. 

Alexander Kirkwood & Son, 9 St James' Square, Medallists, 

John Wathbrston & Sons, Inspectors of Works. 

William Simpson, Messenger. 


®fiaitman of IBoarh of JOftfcloris. 

A. M. Gordon of Hewton. 


Cfjafrmen of CCommittees* 

1. Argyll Naval Fund , , Captain G. D. Clayhills Henderson. 

2. Firumcet Chcmhers^ and Law Sir Jambs H. Gibson-Craig, Bart. 

3. Publications . , . Rev. John Gillespie, LL.D., Mouswald Manse. 

4. Sh^s , , . .Sir Jambs H. Gibson-Craig, Bart. 

5. Science .... David Wilson of Carbcth. 

6. General Purposes , . Sir James H. Gibson-Craig, Bart. 
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COMMITTEES FOE 1899-1900 


1. ABGYLL ISTAVAI. FtTWD. 

Capt. G. D. Clathills Hendeeson of Invergowrie, R.N., Dundee, Convener, 
Sir David Baied of Newbyth, Bart., Prestonkirk. 

Sir Robert Menzibs of Menzies, Bart., Caiiiserney, Abcrfeldy. 

John Maolaghlak of Maclachlan, 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh. 


2. FI3!7A3SrCE, CHAMBERS, AISTB LAW. 

Sir James H. Gibson-Ceakj of Riccartou, Bart,, Comemr, 

Rev. John Gillespie, LL.D., Mou&wald Manse, Ruthwell, R.S.O. 
G. R. Glendinning, Hatton Mains, Kirknewton. 

Albxandee Ceoss of Kuockdon, 19 Hope Street, Glasgow. 

A. M. Goedon of Newton, Tnsch, Aberdeenshire, 

Captain Robbet Dundas, yr. of Arniston, Kirkhill, Gorebridge. 
John MHtttoiten Dobbie, Campend, Dalkeith. 

The Mastee of Polwaeth, Humbie House, Upper Keith, 

Sir John Gilmoue of Montrave, Bart., Hon. Secretary, ex officio, 
William Home Cook, O.A., Auditor, ex officio. 


S. PTTBLICATIOJSrS. 

Rev. John Gillespie, LL D., Mouswald Manse, Ruthwell, R.S.O., Convener, 
Dr A. P. Aitken, 8 Clyde Street, Edinburgh. 

John Spbte, Newton Farm, Newton, Glasgow. 

David Wilson of Carboth, Killoani, 

R. SniUEA Gibb, Boom, Lauder. 

Sir Robeet D. Monoeeiffb of Moncroifib, Bart., Bridge of Earn. 

John M‘IIutohen Dobbie, Campend, Dalkeith. 


4. SHOWS. 

Sir James H. Gibson-Ceaig of Riccarton, Bart., Currie, Coow&ner, 
John M. Martin, 5 Drummond Place, Edinburgh, Vicc-Convener, 
Sir Robeet Menzies of Menzies, Bart., Camserney, Aberfeldy. 
John Cean, Kirkton, Bunchrew, Inverness, 

Waltee Elliot, Hollybush, Galashiels. 

Rev. John Gillespie, LL.D,, Mouswald Manse, Ruthwell, R.S.O. 
Sir John Gilmoue of Montrave, Bart., Leven. 

W. H. Lumsden of Balmedie, Aberdeen. 

John Maee, Cairnbrogie, Old Meldrum. 

Jambs Lookhaet, Mains of Airies, Stranraer, 

Jonathan Middleton, Clay of Allan, Fearn. 

R. Sinolaie Soott, Burnside, Largs. 

W. S. Ferguson, Pictstonhill, Perth. 
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COMMITTEES EOU 1900. 


George Dun, Woodmill, Auchtormuchty. 

Alex. M. Gordon of Newton, Insch, Aberdeenshire. 

Alex, Cross of Kuockdon, 19 Hope Street, Glasgow. 

"W. T. Malcolm, Dunmore Home Farm, Larboit. 

G. R. Glendinning, Hatton Mains, Kirknewton. 

J. D. Fletcher of Rosehaugh, Avoch, R.S.O., Ross-shire. 

0. M. Cameron, Balnakyle, Munlochy. 

John "Wilson, Chapelhill, Cockburnspath. 

William Duthib, Tarves, Aberdeenshire. 

Robert F. Dudgeon of Cargen, The Grange, Kirkcudbright. 
John M'Hutohen Dobbie, Campend, Dalkeith. 

John M‘Oaig, Challoch, Leswalt. 

R. W. B. Jardine, yr. of GastleraUk, Lockerbie. 

William Clark, Netherlea Farm, Cathcart. 

E. Hedlbt Smith, B.L., Whittinghame, Prestonkirk. 

Sir Robert D. Monoreifpe of Moncreilfe, Bart., Bridge of Earn. 
John Murray, Munnieston, Kippen Station, Stirling. 


5. SCIEIlSrCE. 

David Wilson of Carbeth, Killeam, Commer, 

Jonathan Middleton, Olay of Allan, Feam, Boss-bhiie, Vka-Coiivcmr^ 
G. R. Glendinning, Hatton Mains, Kirknewton. 

R. Shirra Gibb, Boon, Lander. 

The Hon. The Master of Polwarth," Humbio House, Upper Ivcitli. 

W. S. Ferguson, Pictstonhill, Perth. 

John Speir, Newton Farm, Newton, Glasgow. 

Andrew Hutcheson, Beechwood, Perth. 

Alex. Cross of Knockdon, 19 Hope Street, Glasgow. 

Rev. John Gillespie, LL.D., Mouswald Manse, Ruthwoll, R.S.O. 

John Wilson, Chapelhill, Cockbumspath. 

Sir John Gilmour of Montrave, Bart., Levon, Fife. 

Sir Ralph Anstruther of Balcaskie, Bart., Pittenweem. 

John M‘Hutchen Dobbie, Campend, Dalkeith. 

John M‘Caig, Challoch, Leswalt. 

E. Hedlby Smith, B.L., Whittinghame, Prestonkirk. 

Captain Olayhills Henderson of Invergowrie, R.N., Dundee. 

John Edmond, Galamuir, Bannockburn. 

Dr Aitken, Chemist, €« officio. 

A. N. M*Alpine, Botanist, ex offiMo. 

Professor Williams, ex officio. 


e. GEITERAL PURPOSES. 

Sir James H. Gibson-Oraig of Riccarton, Bart., Currii*, Oormtur. 
The Hon. The Master op Polwarth, Humbio House, Uj)per Keitli. 
G. R. Glendinning, Hatton Mains, Kirknewton. 

Alex. M. Gordon of Newton, Insch, Aberdeenshire. 

Rev. John Gillespie, LL.D., Mouswald Manse, Ruthwell, R.S.O, 
John M. Martin, 5 Dimramond Place, Edinburgh. 

John M*Hutohen Dobbie, Campend, Dalkeith. 

Sir John Gilmour of Montrave, Bart., Levon, ex officio. 


7. INATIOlSTAIi DIPLOMAS. 

Rev. John Gillespie, LL.D,, Mouswald Manse, Ruthwoll, B.S.O., Convener, 
Alex. Cross of Knockdon, 19 Hope Street, Glasgow. 

John Speir, Newton Farm, Newton, Glasgow. 

David Wilson of Carbeth, Killearn. 

James Macdonald, Secretary, 
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8. POBBSTBY. 

Sir Robert Menzies of Menzies, J'iart., Ganisonioy Cottago, AI)orfeldy, Convemr, 
Eahl of Stair, li.T., Locliincli, Castle-Kounedy Station. 

The Master of Polwartu, Humbio House, Upper Keith. 

Sir JoirN Gilmour of Montravo, Bart., Leven. 

A. M. Gordon of Newton, Inscli, Abordoonshire. 

R. C. Munbo Ferguson of Raitli, M.P., Kirkcaldy. 

Colonel F. Bailbt, 7 Drummond Place, Edinburgh. 

William Dunn, Kenmore, Aborfeldy. 

David Keib, Ladywoll, Duukeld. 

John Michie, Balmoral, Ballater. 

The President, Vice-Presidents, the Treasurer, Honorary Secretary, and Chair¬ 
man of Directors are members ecu qffieiis of all Committees. 


MEETINGS. 

General Meetings.—By the Charter the Society must hold two General 
Meetings each year, and, under ordinary circumsfeinces, they are held on 
the third Wednesday of the months of January and June, at one o’clock, 
in the Society’s Hall, 3 George IV, Bridge, for the election of Members 
and other business. Twenty a quorum. 

By a resolution of the General Meeting on 16th January 1879, a General 
Meeting of Members is held in the Showyard on the occasion of the Annual 
Show, This year it will be held at Stirling, on Wednesday, 18th July, 
at an hour to be announced in the programme of the Show. 

With reference to motions at General Meetings, Bye-Law No. 10 pro¬ 
vides—“ That at General Meetings of the Society no motion or proposal 
(except of mere form or courtesy) shall be submitted or entertained for 
immediate decision unless notice thereof has been given a week previously 
to the Board of Directors, without prejudice, however, to the competency 
of making such motion or proposal to the effect of its being remitted to 
the Directors for consideration, and thereafter being disposed of at a 
future General Meeting.” 

General Show at Stirling—17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th July.—Entries 
close for Implements, 14th May; Stock, Poultry, and Dairy Produce, 
ILth June. 

Directors* Meetings, — The Board of Directors meet(excei)t when 
otherwise arranged) on the first Wednesday of each month from Novem¬ 
ber till June inclusive, at half-past one o’clock p.m., and occasionally sis 
business may require, on a requisition by three Directors to the Secre¬ 
tary, or on intimation by him. Seven a quorum. 

Nomination of Directors.—^Meetings of Members, for the purpose 
of nominating Directors to represent t& Show Districts on the Board 
for the year 1900-1901, will be held at the places and on the days after 
mentioned:— 

1. Edinburgh, 3 George lY. Bridge, , Wednesday, 14th Feb., at 2. 

2. Glasgow, North British Station Hotel, Wednesday, 2ist Feb., at 1. 

3. Stirling, Golden Lion Hotel, . . Fiiday, 23rd Feb., at 1.30. 
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4. Perth, Salutation Hotel, 

5. Kelso, Cross Keys Hotel, . 

6. Dumfries, King’s Aims Hotel, 

7. Aberdeen, Imperial Hotel, . 

8. Inverness, Caledonian Hotel, 


Friday, 2nd March, at 2. 
Friday, 9th March, at 12.30. 
"Wednesday, 14th March, at 1. 
Friday, 16th March, at 2. 
Tuesday, 20Ui March, at 12.30. 


The nomination of Proprietors or other Members paying the higher 
subscription must be made in the 3rd, 6th, 7 th, and 8th Districts; and 
the nomination of Tenant-Farmers or other Members paying the lower 
subscription, in the 1st, 2nd, 4th, and 5th Districts. 

Committee Meetings.—Meetings of the vaiious Committees are held 
as required. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


Agriculture (1).—-The Examination for 1900 for the National Diploma 
in Agriculture will be held at the Yorkshire College, Leeds, on the 30th 
April and 1st, 2iid, 3rd, and 4th May. 

Agriculture (2).—The last Examination for the Society’s Diploma in 
Agriculture, only for Candidates who pieviously failed in two of the 
subjects, is fixed to be held on Thursday, 12th April 1900. 

Forestry.—^The Examination for 1900 for the Society’s CeiLificates in 
Forestry will be held at the Society's oifice, on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, 10th, 11th, and 12th April. 

Dairy.—The Examination for 1900 for the National Diplom»n in Dairy¬ 
ing will be held at the Kilmarnock Dairy School, on Monday, 1st October, 
and four following days. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

By a Supplementary Cliai*tor under the Great Seal, granted in 1856, the 
Society is empowered to grant Diplomas. 

From 1868 to 1899 the Society held an annual Examination for Certi¬ 
ficate and Diploma in Agriculture, winners of the Diploma (bMI.A.S.) 
being elected Free Life Members of the Society. 

In 1898 it was resolved by the Royal Agricultural Society of England 
and the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland to discontinue 
the independent Examinations in Agriculture held by the two Societies, 
and to institute in their stead a Joint - Examination for a National 
Diploma in Agriculture (N.D.A.) This Examination will be con¬ 
ducted under the management of the “ National Agricultural Examination 
Board ” appointed by the two Societies. The following are the Members of 
this Board appointed by the Highland and Agricultural Society for the 
current year, viz.:— 

Rev. John Gillespie, LL.D., Mouswald Manse, Ruthwell, R.S.O. 

David Wilson of Carbeth, Killearn. 

Alexander Cross of Knockdon, 19 Hope Street, Glasgow. 

John Speir, Newton Farm, Newton, Glasgow. 

James Macdonald, Secretary. 


REGULATIONS AND SYLLABUS OF THE EXAM^ 
INATION FOR THE NATIONAL DIPLOMA 
IN THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF AGRI¬ 
CULTURE. 

REGULATIONS. 

1. The Societies may hold conjointly, under the management of the 
National Agricultural Examination Board appointed by them, an annual 
Examination in the Science and Practice of Agriculture, at a convenient 
centre. 

2. Candidates who pass the Examination will receive the National 
Diploma in Agriculture—the Diploma to be distinguished shortly by the 
letters “N.D.A.” 

8. Candidates who obtain not less than a certain percentage of the maxi¬ 
mum number of marks in each of the subjects will receive the Diploma with 
Honours (see Iteyalaiion 7 below). The Diploma with Honours can only bo 
obtained by a Candidate who obtains Honours marks in each Division of the 
Examination at the first attempt, 

4. A Gold Medal will be awarded to the Candidate on the Honours List 
who obtains the highest number of total marks in the whole Examination. 

5. The Examination will be conducted by means of written papers and 
oral Examinations. Candidates are requested to note that the marks for the 
paper-work will be allotted in the light of the oral Examination. 

6. The Examination shall be taken in Two Divisions as follows;— 


Firat Dioimn, 

1. Mensuration and Land Surveying. 

2. Agricultural Botany. 

3. General Chemistry. 

4. Geology. 

5. Agricultural Entomology. 


Second Dimion, 

6. Practical Agriculture. 

7. Agricultural Book-keeping. 

8. Agricultural Chemistry. 

9. Agricultural Engineering. 
10. Veterinary Science. 
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7. The m q-v im min number of marks, the minimum number of marks in 
each subject qualifying for the Diploma, and the minimum number of marks 
qualifying for the Diploma with Honours, are as follows;— 


First Dicision — 

Subject. 

Max. No. 
of Maiks. 

Pass Marks 
for 

Matks for 
Honours. 

1. Mensuration and Land Surveying 

200 

120 

150 

2. Agricultural Botany . 

200 

120 

150 

3. General Chemistry . 

100 

60 

75 

4. Geology. 

100 

50 

60 

5. Agricultural Entomology . 

100 

50 

60 

Second Dimsion — 

6. Practical Agriculture 

500 

300 

375 

7. Agricultural Book-keeping 

200 

120 

150 

8. Agricultural Chemistry 

200 

120 

150 

9. Agricultural Engineering . 

200 

120 

150 

10. Veterinary Science . 

100 

50 

60 


8. In ordinary circumstances a Candidate shall not be entitled to take both 
Divisions at one time. A year at least must elapse between the passing of 
the First Division and sitting for the Second Division; and the Second 
Division must, except with the special permission of the Board, be taken 
within two years of the passing of the First Division.* 

* This Regulation will not come into force till the year 1901, At the Jir^t JKcflsw- 
vnation, to be held in 1900, Candidates may enter for both Divisions, 

9. In special circumstances the Board may give permission to a Candidate 
to enter for both Divisions at one time. 

10. A deposit of £1 will be required from each Candidate for each Divi¬ 
sion. This deposit will be returned to those who obtain Pass marks in all 
the subjects at that examination. The Board may at their discretion allow 
a deposit paid by an unsuccessful Candidate to be used for one subsequent 
Examination in the same Division. 

11. A Candidate who fails to obtain Pass marks in any of the subjects in 
the Division for which he is sitting must take the entire Division again. 

12. Holders of both the First Class Certificate of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England and the Diploma of the Highland and Agricultural Society 
of Scotland will not be eligible for this Examination; holders of only one of 
these distinctions may enter for this examination in 1900 or 1901. 

13. The Board reserve the right to postpone, abandon, or in any way, or 
at any time, modify an Examination, and also to decline at any stage to 
admit any particular Candidate to the Examination. 

14. The first Annual Examination will be held at the yorkshiro Oollogo, 
Leeds, on the 30th April and 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th May 1 GUO. Forms of 
application for permission to sit at the Examination may be obtained from 
either of the undersigned. 

By Okder, 

ERNEST CLARKE, 

Secretary, Royal Agrkuliuml Society of Maglaml, 
13 Haitovbk Square, London, W. 

JAMES MACDONALD, 

Secretary, Highland and Agricultural Society of 
Scotland, 

3 Gborob IV. Bridge, Edineurciii. 
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SYLLABUS OF SUBJECTS FOR EXAMINATION. 

FIRST MYWON, 

i.-^mensueation and land surveying. 

]. Ordinaiy rules of superficial and solid mensuration. Volume of a 
prismoid. Applications to practical questions. Estimation of weights of 
bodies whose dimensions and specific gravity are known. 

2. Land surveying by chain. Plotting from field-book, and determina¬ 
tion of areas surveyed. The simpler “field problems.” 

3. The use and adjustment of instruments employed in Surveying and 
Levelling. 

4. Levelling and plotting from field-book. 

5. A sufficient knowledge of Trigonometrical Surveying for the deter¬ 
mination of heights and distances by Theodolite; as essential to this, 
solution of plane triangles by the aid of Logaiithmic Tables. 

6. A knowledge of the various classes of maps published by the Ord¬ 
nance Survey Department and their Scales. 

N.B.— Each candidate should h/tve with him at the Examimiion a ^air 
of compasses^ scales of equal parts^ including a scale of one chain to an mch^ 
and the scale fitting the Ordnance map^ ^ 25*344 inches to the mile^ a 
small protractor^ a set square^ and a straight-edge about 18 inches in length. 

TI.-AGRICULTUBAL BOTANY. 

1. Morphology. —The structure of plants. Tlie principles of classifi¬ 
cation. The Natural Orders (Phanerogams and Cryptogams) dealing 
specially with those of importance to the Agriculturist. 

2. Physiology. —^The life of the plant. Organs and their functions— 
nutritive and reproductive. 

3. Pathology. —Diseases of plants, and their causes. Parasites—Phan¬ 
erogams, Fungi, Bacteiia. Prevention and cure. 

4. Cultivation. —Conditions in plant life favourable to (a) the improve¬ 
ments of cultivated plants, and (6) the destruction of weeds. New 
vai-iotics of plants. Pastures. Pruning. 

N.B. —Candidates will he required to identify plants usually fovnd on a 
farm. 

III.—GENERAL OUEMTOTRY. 

1. The Chemical Elemmiis. —Definition and (‘lassilication of elements. 
OccurRmce in nature and loading characters of the elements most 
commonly met with. 

2. Common Chemical Compounds. — Preparation and properties of 
common products of inorganic chemistry (such as the mineral acids, 
alkalies, salts, &c.) 

3. Laws and Theory. —^Tlie laws of chemical combination. Explanation 
of equivalence. Distinction of chemical and me(jhanical compounds. 
Laws of gaseous diffusion. The atmosphere. Theory of combustion. 

4. Analysis. —Qualitative and quantitative analysis of atmospheric air. 
Quantity of air required in combustion. Qualitative analysis of common 
inorganic substances. Quantitative analysis in simple cases (such as the 
determination of strength of solutions, proportions of acids and bases in 
simple salts) by volumetric and gravimetric methods. Ultimate organic 
analysis by combustion. Proximate analysis by solvents; dialysis and 
fractional distillation. 

5. Carbon Compounds. — Ordinary alcohol and ether, and the most 
common ethylic salts. Oxalic acid, lactic acid, acetic acid and its homo- 
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logues, fats, glycerine, and soap. ParajBfins. Phenol. ^ Cyanogen and its 
most common compounds, urea, and m*ic acid. Saccharine and amylaceous 
compounds. Turpentine and resin. Tannin. Albumen. Golatme. 
Fermentation. 

N.B .—In this section exact Jcnoidedge of general pnncvples and typical 
compounds is expected, rather than diffuse infor^mtmi. 

IV.—GEOLOGY. 

1. Chief minerals entering into the composition of rocks. ^ Origin and 
composition of aqueous and igneous rocks. General principles of the 
classihcation of rocks. Leading divisions of the stratified rocks, and their 
geographical distribution in the British Islands. 

2. Stratification, cleavage, and faulting of rocks. 

3. Influence of the geological structure of a country on the configuration 
of the land and the composition of the soil. Eelation of Strata to water- 
supply and drainage. Origin of springs. 

4. The vaiious mineral manures, their sources, characters, and mode of 
occurrence. 

5. Different kinds of building-stones and road materials. Distribution 
of the various economical substances. 

N.B. —Candidates mil he regidred to name and de^mihe common rod's, 
minerals, and fossils. 

V.—AGEICULTDBAL ENTOMOLOGY. 

1. The position of Insects in the Animal world, with the characters that 
mark them out from related animal groups. 

2. General Structure of Insects. —^Head, Thorax, Abdomen, Alimentary 
Canal, Circulation, Eespiratory System, Nervous System and Sense Oi’gans, 
Eeproductive System. 

3. Metamorphosis of Insects, with the economic importance of the differ¬ 
ent stages. 

4. Classification of Imects. —The general characters of the following 
Natural Orders: Coleoptera, Lepidoptera, Hymenoptera, Diptera, Hemip- 
tera, Orthoptera, Neuroptera. 

6. Larm. —Them varying forms as a help to identification. 

6- The Life-history of the Insects, Worms, and Acarines injurious to 
Food Crops generally and to Live Stock. Eecognition of the common 
pests by external characters and by their work. 

*7. Insects useful in Agriculture. 

8. Circmnstances favouring Insect increase. Farm practice in relation 
to the discouraging of Insect attack. 

9. Preventive and Remedial 2Ieasiires. —Encouragement of Tnscci-cating 
birds and mammals. Fungoid diseases of Insects, Artificial remedies. 
Insecticides and their composition and preparation. 

N.B.— Where the Candidate is not acquainted until the scwiiific name of 
an Insect, the generally received English name mil he accepted. 

SEGGED DIVISION 
YI.—PEACTICAL AGEICCJLTUEE. 

1. Soils. —Classification of soils—characters and composition—suitability 
for cultivation. 

2. Improvement o/aS'oi?.—D rainage, Irrigation, and Warping. The ap¬ 
plication of lime—marl—clay—ashes, &c. 
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3. Rotntioi}s. —The i)rin(‘iples of rotations—rotatioufc> suitable fui <Ufler- 
eiib boils and climates—syatemb of fanning. 

4. —Tlie ])r<)])ortios of manures—general and special—amounts 
used per acre—peiiod and niodo of ap]»licalioii—treatment and disposal of 
sewage. 

5. Foodstuffs, —The pi*ope)*tieH of feeding substances—their suitability 
for dili’erent classes of farm stock—(*ouaidei ations alfecting their use— 
rations for diffeient classes of stock. 

C. Crops. —Fanil crojis (cereals, agincultuiol grasses and cloveis, forage 

E lantb and loots). How they grow—theii cultivation, including cleaning, 
arvesting, and storage—diseases—^insoct in]urieb and remedies. 

7. Weeds and Parasitir Plants. —Best methods of eradication. 

8. Pests of the Farm. —Injuries to crops and live stock of the farm due to 
mammals, birds, and insechi, with thoir prevention and remedies. 

9. irea^/i#»?*.“T-Meteorology, or the effect of climate on farming conditions. 

10. lAoe Stork. —^The bleeding, reaiing, feeding, and general treatment 
of farm stock—the different breeds of horses, cattle, sheep, ]iigs, and 
lioultry—their characteristics—the dibtiicts where they are generally met 
with. 

11. Milk —^The production and treatment of milk—the manufacture of 
cheese, butter, &c.—the utilisation of bye-products. 

12. Maehinery. —The uses and prices of the machines and implements 
used in farming in different parts of Great Britain. 

13. Buddings. —Buildings requmed on different classes of farms in 
various districts. 

14. Farming Capital. —Calculations of the cost of stocking and working 
arable, stock, and dairy faima. Farm valuations. Rent, taxes, and cost of 
labour. 

N.B,— It is essential that a Candidate hioxo his subject practically^ and 
that he satisfy the Examiner of his familiarity with farm routine. 


YII.—AGRICULTURAL BOOK-KEEPING. 

1. Agi’icultural Book-keeping—Description of books to bo kept, with 
cxain])les. 

2. Valuation of stock and effects. 

3. Profit and Loss, and Balance Sheet. 


VTII.—AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 

1. The origin, formation, and ciassifj(‘ation of soils. The constitu¬ 
ents of soils. The supply of plant-food by the soil. Tlio chemical and 
})hysical properties of soils of different kinds. The adaptation of soils to 
paiticular crops. The relations of air and water to soils. Nitrification 
and the biology of the soil. The chemical and ]diy&i(‘al effects of tillage 
operations and drainage. The improvement of soils. Causes of infertility. 
Mechanical and chemical analysis of soils. 

2. Plant-life .—The constituents of plants. The relations of atmos- 
j>here, rainfall, heat, and light to vegetation. The sources of plant- 
food. 

3. Mamtres .—The supply of plant-food by manure. The improvement 
of the soil by manuring. The classification of manures as regards their 
composition, nature, and use. The manures in geneial use upon the 
fann. Farmyard manure and othor natural manures. Green-manuring. 
Liming, marling, claying. Ai'tificial manures, their ongin and manu¬ 
facture. The changes which manures undergo in the soil. The influence 
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of drainage. The application of manures. The analysis of manures. 
The adulteration of manures. 

4. Gro^s. —^The composition of the principal farm crops. Characteristics 
of particular kinds of crops. The influence of climate and season. The 
manuring of particular crops. The changes that^ take place in crops 
during the various stages of their growth. Eotation of crops. 

5. jpboefo.—The constituents of foods, and their functions. The nutritive 
value and digestibility of foods. The chemical composition and use of the 
principal feeding-stuffs employed on the farm, and the sources of their 
supply. The main facts regarding respiration and digestion. The re¬ 
lation of foods to the production of work, meat, milk, and manure. The 
adaptation of foods to special requirements. The residual manurial value 
of foods, and the circumstances affecting it. The estimation of un¬ 
exhausted fertility. Analysis and adulteration of foods. 

6. Water, —Eain-water. Hard and soft waters. Di inking waters. 
Irrigation and sewage. 

*7. Dairying, —^The composition of milk, and the conditions which in¬ 
fluence its quality and supply. Cream and cream-separation. Butter 
and butter-making. Cheese and cheese-making. The influence of fer¬ 
ments on milk and milk products. The preservation of milk. Milk¬ 
testing. 

IX.—AGEICULTUEAL ENGINEEEING. 

1. Heat, —Nature of heat; thermometer ; absolute zero ; specific heat ; 
latent heat; the unit of heat. Total heat of water; as ice, water, and 
steam. Conduction, convection, and radiation of heat. Mechanical 
equivalent of heat. Principle of combustion. Quantity of heat generated 
by combustion. Modes of transforming heat of comoustion into power, 
as in the steam-engine, and gas and oil engine. 

2. Air. —Properties of air; elasticity, specific heat. Barometer. Moist¬ 
ure. Movement. Winds. Windmills. 

3. Water, —Composition, Weight. Height of column to balance 
atmosphere. Flow of water. Fnction of water in pipes and channels. 
Usual speed of flow. Power derived from falls of water. Water-wheels ; 
turbines; water-pressure engines; pumps. Potable water. Sources of 
supply. Means of purification. Storage. 

4. Mechanics, —Centre of gravity; stability of structures. The lever ; 
toothed wheels; pulleys and ropes; wrapping connectors; winches ; 
differential pulleys. Laws of motion. Strength of materials, tensile, 
compressive, torsional, and transverse; elastic limit; ultimate streaigth. 
Work; horse-power; animal and human power. Friction of huifaces 
and axles; lubrication. 

5. Steatn-eyigine, —Construction of an oidinaiy portjible-eugine boiler, 
of a Cornish boiler, and its setting. Fittings of a boiler. Construction 
of the stationary and portable steam-engine. Single cylinder. lIoui)lo 
cylinder. Compound. Slide-valve. Expansion valve. Cylinder. Piston- 
rod. Glands. Connecting-rod. Crank and crank shaft. Fly-wlieel. 
Bearings. Pet cocks. Lubiication. Steam and fuel consumed per liorse- 
power. 

6. Gas and Petroleum Principle of action. Construction of 

valve-gear. Sources of loss. Fuel and water required per horso-power. 

7 Electrical Generators^ Motors, and Conductors, —Principles of action_ 

shunt; losses in electrical machinery. Efficiency. Detection of faults. 
Eegulation of shunt and series motors. Use of fuses and cut-outs! 
Horse-power of motoi’s, and calculation of Watts to be delivered at 
terminals. Ohm’s law. Losses in conductors, and calculation of sizes to 
convey given cun^ents with definite losses. Jointing and insulation of 
conductors. 
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8. Oomt^*mtion of Agnovltural ImpUmeiiis. —The mode of action and 
the general principles involved in tho construction of farm implements. 
The adjustments of implements for dilferent descriptions of work. Lubri¬ 
cation. Working or wearing parts. 

9. GuUivoimg ImpUmmts loorked by Steam Fewer, 

JO. Uorse-ouHivatiiig Implements, —Ploughs. Cultivators or Grubbers. 
Harrows. Rollers. Scrubbers, &c. 

11. Sowing Impl&mefiits. —Drills. Manure and water drills. Broadcast 
barrows. Broadcasters. Maimre distributors. Potato planters, &c. 

12. Hoeing Impl&inents, —Horse-hoes. Scufflers. 

13. Securing of Crops, —Reaping machines. Mowing machines. Hay¬ 
makers. Horse-rakes. Elevators. Silage appliances. Potato raisers, &c. 

14. Carriages, —Cai'ts. Waggons. Sleighs. Rick-lifters, &C. 

15. Fr&pming Crops for Market, —^Threshing machines. Winnowing 
machines. Com screens. Hummellers. Hay and straw ]n*esses, &c. 

JG. Preparing Foods, —Mills. Chaff-cutters. Pulpers. Turnip-cutters. 
Cake-breakers. Cooking apparatus. 

17. Daily Appliances, —Cream separators. Chums. Butter-workers. 
Cheese tubs. Curd mills. Cheese presses. Setting-pans. Refrigerators, 
&c. 

18. La)id Imfrovem&iit,-~’Dv 2 Axidi^gQ instruments. Limekilns. Arrange¬ 
ments of shafting, pulleys, clutches, &c., for faim machinery at home¬ 
steads. 

N.B.— Marks will he given for neatness and accuracy of Drawing. 


X.~VETERINARY SCIENCE. 

1. Anatomy and Physiology, including the comparative anatomy of the 
bones of the animals of the farm, and the structure and functions of the 
different organs and tissues of the horse, ox, sheep, and pig. 

2. The digestive processes and principles of nutrition in the above 
animals. 

3. A general knowledge of the blood and its circulation, and the pro¬ 
cesses of respiration, secretion, and excretion. 

i. The physiology of reproduction, and its bearings on healthy breeding. 

6. The period of gestation in the mare, cow, ewe, and sow, and the 
special management of these animals prior to, at the time of, and after 
])art\irition. 

i). Tho management of farm stock in health and disease. 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT 

The Society established a Veterinary Department in 1823, but by an 
arrangement made with the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, the 
Society's examination ceased in 1881. Holders of the Society's Veterinary 
Certificate are entitled to become Members of the Royal College of Veter¬ 
inary Surgeons on payment of certain fees, without being required to 
undergo any further examination. The number of Students who passed 
for the Society’s Certificate is 1183. 

The Society votes annually twelve silver medals for Class Competition 
to each of the two Veterinary Colleges in Edinburgh, and to the one in 
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FORESTRY DEPARTMENT 

The Society grants First and Second Class Certittcates in FoRESTiir. 

Board of Examiners. 

Scimce of Forestry^ Practical Management of Woods, and Forest Entom¬ 
ology^ — Colonel Bailey, Lecturer on Forestry, Edinburgh Univer¬ 
sity, 7 Drummond Place; Dr Somerville, Professor of Agriculture, 
University of Cambridge; J. Grant Thomson, Grantown, Strath¬ 
spey ; D. F. Mackenzie, Morton Hall, Liberton, Mid - Lothian; 
Andrew Slater, Osborne, Isle of Wight. 

Forest Botany and Zoology, — Professor Batley Balfour, A. H. 
M‘Alpine, and Dr R. S. M^Dougall. 

Physics, Chemistry, and Meteorology, —Dr A. P. Aitken and Dr Wm, 
Craig. 

Land and Timber Measuring and Surveying; Mechanics and Constrno- 
tion, as applied to Fencing, Drainage, Bridging, and Road-mahing ,— 
A. W. Belfrage, C.E., Edinburgh. 

Booh-heeping and Accowits, — Wm. Home Cook, C.A., Edinburgh. 

Candidates must possess—1. A thorough acquaintance with the theory 
and practice of Forestry. 2. A general knowledge of the following 
branches of study, so far as these apply to Forestry: The Elements of 
Botany; The Elements of Physics, Chemistry, and Meteorology; Forest 
Entomology; Land and Timber Measuring and Surveying; Mechanics 
and Construction, as applied to fencing, draining, biidging, and road¬ 
making; Implements of Forestry; Book-keeping and Accounts. 

The examinations ^ are open to candidates of any age, will be both writ¬ 
ten and oral, and will include such practical tests as may from time to 
time be found convenient to apply. 

The maximum number of marks for each subject is 100; First-Class 
marks in all subjects 75, Second-Class marks in all subjects 50, Pass 
marks in all subjects 40. 

To obtain the First-Glass Certificate a Candidate must have First-Class 
marks in Forestry and any two of the other subjects, and Pass in the 
two lemaining subjects. To obtain the Secoiid-Glass Certificate i\ (hMhW- 
date must obtain Second-Class maiks in Forestry and in any two of 
the other subjects, and Pass in the two remaining subjects. 

If a Candidate has obtained First-Class marks in Forestry an<l failed 
in only one or two of the other subjects, he can come up again for ex¬ 
amination in these subjects alone for the First-Class Certificate, otherwise 
he must go through the entire examination again. 

The list of students who obtained Certificates prior to 1899 aiipoai’s in 
the ‘ Tz’anactions,’ Fifth Series, vol. xi. (1899). 

The following obtained First-Class Certificates in 1899:— 

Eric Arthur Nobbs, Edinburgh. 

George Potts, Whitehuiworth, Tiimdon Grange, Dm ham. 


1 The Ewamiuation ^vill be held in 1900 on the lOth, 11th, and 12tli April. 
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SYLLABUS OF EXAMINATION 

T.—SCIENCE OE EORESTEY AND PRACTICAL MANAGE- 
MENT OP WOODS. 

I. Fnndples of Scientific Forestry. —1. Effects of heat, light, moistuie, 
and air-cuiTents on forest vegetation. 2. Effects of depth, porosity, 
moisture, and chemical composition of the soil on forest vegetation. 3. 
Effects of forest vegetation on the soil and air. 4. Rate and extent of 
development, longevity, and reproductive power of trees. 6. Pure and 
mixed woods. 6. Systems of sylviculture. 

II. Practical Management of Woods, —7. Draining and irngation. 8. 
Choice of species for various situations. 9. Seed and sowing, including 
nurseries. 10. Planting. 11. Natural regeneration by seed, shoots, and 
suckers. 12. Formation of mixed woods. 13. Tending of young woods. 
14. Pruning. 15. Thinning. 16. Sylvicultural characteristics of the 
principal trees. 

III. Injuries hy Storms and Fires, —17. Storms. 18. Fires. 

IV. Tvmher, —19. Its technical properties. 20. Its defects. 21. Recog¬ 
nition of different kinds of timW'. 22. Processes for inci easing its 
durability, 

V. TJtilisaMjon of Produce, —23. Uses of wood and other produce. 24. 
Felling. 26. Conversion. 26. Seasoning. 27. Transpoit. 28. Sales. 
29. Harvesting of bark. 

VI. Forest Organisation, —30. General ideas regarding a regulated system 
of forest management. 

Boohs recommended, —Schlich’s * Manual of Foiestry’; Nisbet’s ‘ British 
Forest Trees’; Nisbet’s ‘Studies in Forestry’; Fiirst’s ‘Protection of 
Woodlands,’ translated by Nisbet; Hough’s ‘Elements of Forestry’; 
Brown’s ‘Forester’ (latest edition); Laslett’s ‘Timber and Timber Trees.’ 


II.~FOREST BOTANY AND FOREST ZOOLOGY. 

(a) Forjsst Botany. 

The fundamental facts of morphology, physiology, and classification of 
}ilants. The structure and function of the plant-cell and the plant-tissues. 
Tlxeir ]>rimary distribution. The secondary daangos they exhibit in con- 
sccjuence of perennation. 

The structure and function of the root and shoot in flowering-plants. 
Buds, their forms and uses. The flower. The fruit. The seed. 

The structure and function of vegetative and reproductive organs of 
fungi. 

Relationship of plants to air, soil, and water. Effect of light, heat, 
and mechanic^ agencies upon plants. Nutiition. The nature and ele¬ 
ments of the food of plants. Sources of plant-food. The absorption, 
elaboration, transference, and storage of food. Resphation and tran¬ 
spiration. Parasites and saprophytes. Symbiosis. 

Growth of plants in length and thickness. Correlation of growth, 
pruning. Germination of seeds. Formation of wood and bark. Healing 
of wounds. 

Diseases of plants due to faulty nutrition and unfavourable circum¬ 
stances of growth. Diseases due to attacks of fungi. 
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Natural reproduction and propagation by seeds and by buds. ^ Fertilisa¬ 
tion of flowers. Hybridisation, J&tificial propagation by budding, graft¬ 
ing, layering, and cutting. 

The characters of the large groups and classes of the vegetable kingdom. 
The characters of the families of plants which include the chief timber 
trees. The botanical characteristics of the principal Biitish forest-trees 
(including the structural features of their wood). The weeds of the forest 
and their signiflcance. 

Boohs recomnmded, —Scott, ‘ Structural Botany *; Pranil and Vines, 
‘Text-Book of Botany’; Marshall Ward, ‘Timber and some of its Dis¬ 
eases ’; Marshall Ward, ‘ Diseases of Plants ’; Marshall Ward, ‘ The 
Oak’; Schlich’s ‘Manual of Forestry,’ vol. ii.. Appendix to chapter iv., 
by Marshall Ward; Hartig, ‘ Timbers, and how to know them,’ translated 
by Somerville; Hartig, ‘ Ajaatomy and Physiology of Plants,’ translated 
by Nisbet ,* Hartig, ‘Diseases of Plants,’ translated by Marshall Ward and 
Somerville; Warming, ‘Handbook of Systematic Botany,’translated by 
Potter; Bower, ‘ Practical Botany for Beginners.’ 

(5) Forest Zoology. 

The group Insecta: its position in the animal kingdom. Structure, 
mode of reproduction, and metamorphosis of insects. The outlines of 
classification of the group. Conditions favourable to the numerical in¬ 
crease of insects. Natural checks to increase (e.^., birds, mammals, para¬ 
sitic insects). The identification and life-history of the more important 
insects injurious to forest-trees and fruit-trees. The damage caused by 
these insect pests and their mode of attack. The damage caused by 
animals. Preventive and remedial measures. 

Boohs recmnmended. —Ormerod, ‘Manual of Injurious Insects’; Furst, 
‘Protection of Woodlands,’ translated by Nisbet; various articles in 
‘ Transactions ’ of Highland and Agricultural Society and of Eoyal Scot¬ 
tish Arboricultural Society. 

III.—PHYSICS, CHEMISTEY, AND METEOEOLOGY. 


Mass, weight, specific gravity, solid, liquid, and gaseous states of 
matter. Capillarity, osmose, vapour tension, suction i)ump, force pump, 
syphon, barometer, atmospheric pressure. Boyle’s law. Levers and 
pmleys. Heat, measurement of heat, specific heat; transference of 
neat by conduction, convection, and radiation. Boiling and fi'eezing. 
Latent heat. The thennometer. The conservation and transformation 
of energy. Light—reflection, refraction, polarisation; the spectrum. 
The rudiments of electricity and magnetism. 

Chemistry, 

Elements. Oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen ;—their preparation, proper¬ 
ties, and chief compounds. Acids, bases, salts. Combustion, oxidation, 
reduction. Sulphur, Carbon, Phosphorus; and their compounds, with 
oxygen and hydrogen. Metals—potassium, sodium, calcium, magnesi¬ 
um, aluminium, iron, copper, lead, mercury, and their chief compounds. 
Carbohydrates, mai'sh gas, olefiant gas, alcohol, acetic acid, oxalic 
acid. Distillation of wood and coal. 

Meteorology, 

The atmosphere, its composition and physical properties. Measure¬ 
ment of pressure and temperature. The barometer. Eain, hail, snow, 
fog, cloud, dew, the dew point, hoai* frost. The weathering of rocks 
and soils. Gases injurious to vegetation. 
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Booh recommended ,—‘Elementary Physics,’ Balfour Stewart; ‘Lessons 
ill Elementary Chemistry,’Eoscoe ; ‘ Introductory Text-Book of Meteoi- 
ology,’ Buchan. 

TV.—LAND AND TIMBEE MEASDEING AND SCJEVEYING; 
MECHANICS AND CONSTEUCTION as applied to Fencing, 
Bridging, and Eoad-making. 

1. The use of the level and measuring-chain. Measuring and mapping 
surface areas. 2. The measurement of solid bodies—as timber, stacked 
bark, fagots, (&c., earthwork. 3. The different modes of fencing and en¬ 
closing plantations; their relative advantages, durability, cost of construc¬ 
tion, and repairs. 4. The setting out and formation of roads for temporary 
or permanent use. 5. The construction of bridges over streams and 
gullies; of gates or other entrances. 

Booh recomm&nded ,—‘Agricultural Surveying,’ by John Scott (Weale’s 
Series); Hoppus’s ‘Tables’; ‘Farm Eoads, Fences, and Gates,’ by John 
Scott (Weale’s Series); Brown’s ‘ Forester ’ (latest edition). 


V.—BOOK-KEEPING AND ACCOUNTS. 

1. Questions in Practice, Proportion, and Decimal Fractions. % Book¬ 
keeping—describe books to be kept; and best method of valuing timber. 
3. Practical questions in Book-keeping will also be given. 

Booh Brown’s ‘ Forester ’ (latest edition). 


EXAMINATION PAPERS, 1899 

PEACTICAL FOEESTEY. 

1. Describe the method that should be adopted in forming a plantation 
on lands of various qualities, altitudes, and exposures, say— 

(rr) High lying, very exposed, thin, peaty, damp soil. 

(ft) Moderately exj)osed, deep but mooiy soil. 

(c) IjOW lying, deej) alluvial soil; and 

(<Q Dee}) sandy soil, exposed to sea breezes. 

SUito variety of plants, age, best time to plant, method of planting, and 
dlsUmce apart. 

2. Give an account, up to the end of the fourth year, of the nursery 
treatment of the oak, Scots fir, beech, hawthorn, ash, poplar, and lime. 
What area of seed-bed will be stocked by 1 lb. of the seed of larch and 
beech respectively, and how many two-year-old seedlings would you ex¬ 
pect to get in each case ? Suppose you have 20 square yards of a well- 
stocked oed of two-year-old Scots fir seedlings, how many square yards of 
ground would you have to provide for lining out the young plants ? 

3. In forming an estate nursery for general purposes— 

(1) Indicate suitable exposure, asi)ect, and soil. If drainage is 

required, give depth of drain and size of pipes. 

(2) What preparation, manuring, and method of cropping would 

you recommend ? 

(3) When would you gather the ripe seed of Scots fir, spruce, larch- 

silver fir, and elm in the case of trees which are producing 

flowers this spring ? 
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4. What kind of situation is best adapted for the successful cultivation 
in woods of oak, beech, elm, larch, Scots fir, and Douglas fir ? Suppose 
you have to deal with two areas fully stocked with Norway spruce fifty 
years old—the one area of first-class quality, but the other distinctly 
inferior as regards soil and situation—^how many trees would you expect 
to find on an acre in each case, and what might be the average cubic 
contents per tree ? 

5. What advantages do mixed woods offer as compared with pure woods ? 
What general principles should guide one^ in mixing trees ? Discuss^ the 
mixtm'e of silver fir and larch, and indicate conditions for which it is 
suitable. 

6. Describe the general management of woods from one to thirty years 
of age:— 

(1) Artificially formed. 

(2) Naturally reproduced. 

What system of piuning would you recommend for— 

(«) Conifers; 

(b) Broad-leaved trees or Hardwoods ? 

(Tioo hours allowed.) 


FOREST BOTANY AND FOREST ENTOMOLOGY 

Candidates are expected to answer five of the questions—three from the 
Section of Forest Botany^ and two from the Section of Forest FntO’- 
mology. 

(g) Forest Botakt. 

1. An*ange the British trees in groups according to their fruits. De¬ 
fine each group, and show how the features of the seed are correlated with 
the character of the fruit. 

2. Write an aecoxmt of the life-history of Agaricus melleus. What is 
its importance in relation to the life of a tree ? 

3. Describe in detail the method of healing of wounds in trees, Itow 
do stool shoots arise ? 

4. Separate the Gymnospermm from the Angiosperma}— 

(a) By vegetative characters; 

(b) By I’eproductive characters. 

(b) Forest Extomoloot. 

1. How would you distinguish the pine beetle {TTylcvnHS pinipmht) 
and the pine weevil (Kylohius abietis) ab regards— 

(1) Appearance; 

(2) Life-history; 

(3) Damage done; 

(4) Preventive and remedial meaRures I 

2. Define “metamorphosis” of insects, pointing out the real significance 
of the resting or pupal stage. Coinpare the metamorphosis of the 
cockroach, the pine saw-fly, the green fly or aphis, the goat-moth. 

3. Give the life-history of the woolly aphis of the apple-tree, with 
preventive and remedial measures. 

{Two hom^s eUlowed.) 
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CHEMISTEY, PHYSICS, AND METEOEOLOGY. 

1. A piece of metal weighs 2*5 lb. in air and 2 lb. in water ; what is its 
specific gravity ? 

2. Distinguish between conduction and convection of heat, and show 
by appropiiate examples how these piocesses may be advantageously 
employed. 

3. How is nitric acid made? What is the action of nitric acid on 
copper, ferrous chloride, starch? 

4. What happens to each of the following substances when heated ?— 

Ammonium chloride ; 

Ferrous sulphate; 

Calcium carbonate, 

(An hour and a half allowed*) 


LAND AND TIMBEE MEASUEING AND SUEVEYING j 
MECHANICS AND CONSTEUCTION as applied to Fencing, 
Drainage, Bridging, and Eoad-making. 

1. Explain how to test a level in order to ascertain that its adjustment 
is correct. 

2. Tt ib required to run a fence in a straight line across a hill between 
two fixed points jit either side: the one cannot be seen from the other, but 
both can be seen from the highest part. Explain, with sketch, how this 
can be most expeditiously done. 

3. Give specification of a stob and wire fence of a substantial kind for 
a new road foi me<l in banking and cutting for a length of a mile on both 
Hi<les, and probable cost of same. 

4. A winding avenue, 15 fe<*t wide, is to be made through a thick 
])lanlntion. Describe how this is to bo done, and give specification of 
road formation and making. Fencing need not be included. 

5. Tliere is a hollow in a field to be drained to a point distant 15 chains, 
which is 5 feet lower than the hollow. The intervening ground rises to 
a height of 8 feet above the hollow at a distance of G chains from it, and 
falls from tliere to the point of outlet of tho drain. Draw a section 
showing the giound surface and the line of the drain, and mark upon it 
the depths to be cut at each chain so that the drain may have a uniform 
fall; also give tho gradient of the drain. 

6. A burn has got silted up, an<l renders the drains discharging into it 
inoperative. The banks are liable to slip. Describe the steps to be 
taken to scour it out and prevent the sides slipping after it has been 
deepened. 

V. Calculate the cubic contents of a heap of soil 18 feet 6 inches by 
9 feet 9 inches on top, 4 feet high, and side slopes all round of Ij to 1. 

(Two hours allowed.) 
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AEITHMETIC AND BOOK-KEEPING. 


1. Simplify— 

s-ife-ixA 

(2) 12'3678+*03417892 - 2-103 - .00038 + 5*36. 


2. Find "by Practice the value of 11 tons 19 cwt. 3 qrs. 10^ lb. at 
£1, 4s. 6d. per cwt. 

3. If a plank 6 feet 6 inches in length, 10 inches in breadth, and 1J 
inch thick, weigh 35 lb., what will be the cubic contents of a log 
weighing 1 ton 16 cwt. 1 qr. ? 


4. If 10 French wood-cutters, working lOj hours a-day, take 57 days 
to fell a certain number of trees, how long will 14 Scotch wood-cutters, 
working 9^ hours a-day, take to fell twice as many trees, if one Scotchman 
can, on the average, work half as fast again as a Frenchman ? 

6. A cistern has 3 pipes, A, B, and C; A and B can fill it in 3 and 4 hours 
I’espectively, and C can empty it in one hour. If these pipes be opened 
in order at 3, 4, and 5 o’clock, when will the cistern be empty ? 

6. Describe briefly the books a forester ought to keep, and their nature 
and use. 


7. The following are the transactions in connection with the Westbum 
"Woods for the half-year ending 30th June 1898. Frame a branched 
statement of Eeceipts and Payments :— 


1898. 

Jan. 1. Balance in hand . . . . . 

II II II in bank ..... 

II 25. Beceived and paid into bank rent of sawmill for 
half-year to 31st ult. 

Feb. 13. Paid W. Stewart, stationer 

II II Drawn from bank and paid W, Thomson for young 

trees for nursery .... 

II II Paid John Smith, repairs to sawmill 
Mar. 10. Eeceived and paid into bank proceeds of sale of 
larch timber by public auction . 

II 31. Drawn fi’om bank and paid wages for quarter, as 
per wage list ..... 

April 1. Paid Messrs Flett & Walker, printing catalogues 

for sale ...... 

May 13. Paid landlord’s proi>ortion of premium of insur¬ 
ance over sawmill .... 

II II Drawn from bank and paid amoun t of assessments 
June 9. Eeceived from J. Wakefield price of oak timber 
sold to him by private conti’act 

II 10. Paid W. Burns, auctioneer 

II II II expenses of prosecution of poacher . 

II 30. Drawn from bank and paid wages for quarter as 
per wage list ..... 

II II Drawn from bank and paid John Wood, forester, 
salary for half-year to date 

II II Drawn from bank and remitted Sir W. Wallace . 


£27 3 6 
265 0 0 

50 0 0 

5 17 6 

52 10 0 

6 10 6 

750 0 0 

230 0 0 

8 3 0 

I 5 0 
35 10 6 

110 0 0 
7 30 0 
15 15 0 

235 0 0 

150 0 0 
300 0 0 


(An hour and a half all<noed.) 
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DAIRY DEPARTMENT 

EXAMINATION IN THE SCIENCE AND 
PRACTICE OF DAIRYING 

This Examination, instituted in ISO*?, is conducted by the National 
AgiicuJtiiral Examination Board, ap])oijited jointly by the Royal Agii- 
ciilturaJ Society of England and the Highland and Agricultural Society 
of Scotland. 

• REGULATIONS. 

1. The Societies may hold annually in England and in Scotland, under 
the management of the National Agricultural Examination Board appointed 
by them, one or more Examinations for the National Diploma in the Science 
and Practice of Dairying; the Diploma to be distinguished shortly by the 
letters “N.D.D.” 

2. The Examinations will be held on dates and at places from time to time 
appointed and duly announced. 

3. A deposit of £1 will be required from each candidate, which deposit will 
be returned to those who succeed in obtaining the Diploma. The Boaid 
may, at their discretion, allow the deposit paid by an unsuccessful candidate 
to be used for one subsequent Examination for the Diploma. 

4. Forms of Entry for the Examination in England may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 13 Hanover 
Square, London, W., and must be returned to him duly filled up, with the 
deposit of £1, on or before August 31st. 

5. Forms of Entry for the Examination in Scotland may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, 3 George 
IV. Bridge, Edinburgh, and must be returned to him duly filled up, with the 
deposit of £1, on or before August 31st. 

0. A candidate may enter for the Examination either in England or Scot¬ 
land, but not in both ; and a candidate who has once taken part in an Exam¬ 
ination in England cannot enter for an Examination in Scotland, or vice rersa. 

7. A candidate will be required to satisfy the Examiners, by means of 
wxitten papers, practical work, and m^d voce, that he or she has— 

(1) A thorough acquaintance, both practical and scientific, with every¬ 

thing connected with the management of a Dairy, and the manu¬ 
facture of Butter and Cheese, 

(2) A general knowledge of the management of a Dairy Farm, including 

the rearing and feeding of Dairy Stock. 

(3) Practical skill in Dairying, to be tested by the making of Butter and 

Cheese. 

(4) Capacity for imparting instruction to others. 

8. qualify for admission to the Examination, a candidate must produce 
satisfactory evidence of having taken part in practical Dairy work upon a 
farm for a period of not less than twelve mouths. Three months at a Dairy 
institute may count as if spent upon a farm. 

9. The Board reserve the right to postpone, to abandon, or in any way, or 
at any time, to modify an Examination, and also to decline at any stage to 
admit any particular candidate to the Examination. 

By Obdbr, 

ERNEST CLARKE, 

Becfretary, Royal Agi'icuUuraX Soaiety of Mngland, 
13 HAnovbr Squabe, Londoit, 

JAMES MACDONALD, 

Secfretary, Highlmd and AgncfoUm-al Society of 
Scotland, 

3 George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh. 
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SYLLABUS OF SUBJECTS OF EXAMINATION. 

L-C4ENEEAL MANAGEMENT OF A DAIRY FARM. 

1. Gfeneral Management of Pastv^es and Crops on a Dairy Fapn.^ 

2. Buildings, —Situation, Surroundings, Construction, Ventilation, and 
Drainage of Farm Buildings. Suitability of building niateiials. Water 
supply. Constmction and arrangements of Dairies: (a) for General 
Purposes ; (6) for Special Purposes. 

3. Foods and Feeding ,—Summer and Winter Feeding of Dairy Cattle. 
Boot crops. Green fodder. Ensilage. Different kinds of food ^d their 
composition. Their effect upon Milk, Butter, and Cheese. Special Foods 
used in Dairy Feeding. Preparation of food for Dairy Stock. Bearing 
and feeding of young Stock. Feeding and management of Pigs and 
Poultry. 

4. Dairy Cuttle in Health and Disease ,—Characteristics of different 
Breeds, and choice of Dairy Cattle. General functions of the organs of 
the animal body. Breeding. Parturition. Organs wliich secrete milk. 
Process of milk secretion. Cnanges which food undergoes during digestion. 
Diseases of Dairy Cattle and their remedies. 


IL—AIANAGEMENT OF A DAIRY. 

1. Milh and Cream ,—Process of Milking. Dairy Utensils and Ap¬ 
pliances, hand and power. Cooling of Milk. Separation and ripening of 
Cream. Different systems of Cream-raising. Utilisation of Skim-milk. 
Keeping of Milk. Importance of Cleanliness. Diseases spread by Milk. 
Conveyance and sale of Milk. Milk records. Keeping of Dairy and 
Farm Accounts. Creameries. Butter and Cheese Factories. Different 
systems of Dairying and their comparative returns. 

2. iiMWer.— Churns and other Butter-making appliances, hand and 

g )wer. Souring of Cream. Churning, Washing and working of Butter. 

utter-milk. Packing and transmission of Butter. Salting and keeping 
of Butter. Colouring. Characteristics of good Butter. 

3. Cheese, —Princi^es of its manufactiire. Making of different kinds 
of Cheese (from cream, whole-milk, and skim-milk). Acidity of Milk. 
Use of Rennet and its substitutes. Whey. Appliances for (beeso- 
making. Ripening and storage of Cheese. Packing and sale of Clices(‘. 
Making of Cream and other soft Cheeses. 


III.—CHEMISTRY AND BACTERIOLOGY. 

Nature, composition, proj»erties, and chemical constituents of Milk. 
Microscopical appearances. The changes which take place in Milk, and 
how produced. Circumstances affecting the quality and quantity of Milk. 
Influence of temperature. Chemical changes involved in koe}>ing and 
souring of Milk and in the formation of Butter and Cheese- Taints, 
Fermentation, and Putrefaction. The use of Preservatives, Milk testing 
and analysis. Detection of adulteration in Milk, Cream, Butter, and 
Cheese. 

Nature and functions of Bacteria. Tlie commoner forms of Bacteria 
taking part in the operations of the Dairy. 
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IV.-PEACTIC*AL SKILL IN DAIEY WOBK. 

Uniididatcs must be propaietl—(1) to prodiico at or befoie the Examina¬ 
tion a batihfactory ceilifirate of pioliciency in the Milkinir of Cows, signed 
by a practical Jlairy Farmer; (2) to chum and make into Butter a 
measui ed quantity of Ci earn; and (3) to make one Cheese of each of the 
following varieties : (i) Hard-pressed, of not less than 30 lb.; (ii) Veined 
or blue-moulded, of not less than 10 lb.; and (iii) also to make one or 
other of the following Soft Cheeses : C«imenibert, Coulommier, Gervais, or 
Pont PEvGque. 

V.—CAPACITY FOE IMPAETING INSTEUCTION 
TO OTHEES. 

UandidatGR mmi aho sJmo p^^aHically that they are familiar with the 
management of a Dai}% ana are capable of imparting i7i4ruction to 
others. 


EXAMINATIONS IN 1900. 

ENGLAND —About the last week in September; last date for receiving 
applications, 31st August. 

SCOTLAND— -Monday, October 1, to Friday, October 5, at Kilmar¬ 
nock; last date for receiving applications, Slst August. 

The following obtained the Diploma in Scotland in 1899 :— 

Fleming, Christina D., Hawkwood, Strathaven, Lanarkshire. 
Limond, William, Broompark, Glenluce. 

Macdonald, Mary, 26 Old Edinburgh Eoad, Inverness, 

Stevenson, William, Boghead, Maucliline, Ayrshire. 

Wilson, Bessie Lennox, Finlaystoii, Ochiltree. 

The following obtained the Diploma in England in 1899 :— 

Asixiiv, TMaud P., 110 Liverpool Eoad, Birkdalc, Southport. 

IJrown, Uessie Lyon, Diumgley, Forfar. 

Logan, Andrew, Midland Dairy Institute, Kingston Fields, Dei by, 
M‘Duee, (hiRi&TiNA M. B., British Dairy Institute, Eoading. 
Nickson, George Bernard, The Park Farm, Prebtwick, near Man- 
(b ester. 

Orr, Dora, The Harris Institute, Preston. 
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EXAMINATION PAPERS 

The following ai’e the Papers for the Examination in Scotland in 
1899 

N.B .—The anmers are to he written \vpon one side onhf of the sheets sirp^ 
•plied. The candidate ts required to write his or her Number 'upo9f each 
sheet at the right-hand top comer; to see that the sheets are paged con- 
secutively in the centre at the top of each sheet; a*nd at the close of the 
Examination to fasten the sheets together at the left-hand top cor^nen^ care 
hd'iig taken in so doing not to cover up the mmbers of any qmstions 
answered. 

The Name of the Candidate is not to be Written upon any of 
THE Sheets. 


QUESTIONS IN GENERAL DAIRYING. 

Maximum Number op Marks, 200. Pass Number, 100. 

{Three hours allowed.) 

N.B.— Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, and at least other six questions, must he 
attempted. 

1. You are asked to select a Dairy Farm of about 160 acres. Describe 
the kind of farm you would look for, stating the district, position, and 
the system of dairying you have in view. Suggest a suitable rotation of 
crops, and state what would be a desirable acreage to have under Hay, 
Pasture, and Roots. 

2. Describe and compare the selection and feeding of the stock of 
milch cows in the following systems of dairying : (a) Where the milk is 
sold as new milk ; (6) where the whole-milk is ripened and butter is 
made; (c) where cheese is made. 

3. Describe in detail what you would recommend as the best system of 
lipening whole-milk where churning is done three times a-week, 

4. Describe any two systems of ripening cream. What changes take 
place duiing the process, and how would you control the ripening in each 
case? 

5. Give the points of a good milch cow, and the characteristic points of 
one well-known breed of milch cows. 

6. Give an average amount of crop and value pei* acre, and also the 
value per quarter or per ton, of the following crops • (a) Beans; (h) Oats ; 
(c) Potatoes; (d) Eyegi*ass and Clover Hay. 

7. Describe a good and thoiough system of prepaiiug and sweetening 
wooden milk-vessels which are mouldy and out of condition so as to make 
them suitable for use in a butter-making dairy. 

8. State fully how you would feed and manage a dairy cow for 10 days 
before calving and one week after calving. 

9. Name a few of the diseases easily conveyed by milk to human 
beings, and state in each case the precautions you would inbiht on in 
dealing with these diseases. 

10. What precautions should be taken in working butter ? State the 
most common results which follow from careless working. 

11. Describe the process of milking, and state the results you might 
expect to follow when the work is badly done. 

12. Describe fully an approved method of making one of the well- 
known soft cheeses. 
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QCIESTIONS IN CHEMISTEY AND EAOTEElOLOaY. 

Maximum Number of Marks, 200. Pass Number, 300. 

{Three hours allowed,) 

N.B.— Nos, 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, and at least other two questions, must he attempted, 

1. Explain the processes of oxidation and reduction, and give two 
important examples of each. 

2. What is meant by a salt? Distinguish between an acid salt, 
a basic salt, and a normal salt, and give an examj^le of each, and 
show how it may be made. 

3. How is carbonate of soda made? Wliat occurs when a solution 
of carbonate of soda is added to each of the following substances— 
lime-water, gypsum, vinegar, sour milk? 

4. What substance is formed when sulphur is burned in the air? 
What are its chief physical and chemical properties? To what use 
may it be put in daily practice? 

6. Give roughly the percentage composition of casein and of milk 
sugar. By what tests would you detect their presence in a sample 
of milk? How would you extract them from milk? 

6. What are the chief mineral substances contained in milk ? Which 
of them is of the most importance in enabling lennet to form a curd, and 
how would you explain its action ? 

7. Distinguish between a mould, a yeast, and a bacterium. 

8. What is a ferment? Mention three distinct kinds of feiments, 
and enumerate the products formed by their fermentative action. 

9. Describe minutely the changes that occiu’ in the souring of milk. 

10. If you suspected a sample of milk to be subject to a bacterial 
disease, how would you proceed to prove the matter? 


QUESTIONS IN CHEESE-MAKING. 

Maximum Number of Marks, 200. Pass Number, 100. 

{Three hours oUoioed,) 

N.B.—Ten questhm must he attmnpted, 

1. What is the first essential point in the manufacture of first class 
cheese of any kind ? Where should it begin ? And what do you expect 
to find in all well-regulated byres during milking-time ? 

2. Which do you think pays the farmer best during the summer 
months, milk sent by rail at 5d. a gallon clear, or cheese at 6|d. a lb. ? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

3. Describe fully the manufacture of Stilton cheese, and the price per 
lb. you would expect for same when sold. 

4. What are the characteristics of a prime Stilton cheese compared with 
a fine cheddar of the same age ? 

5. How do bacteria assist in cheese-making? Name some beneficial, 
and some otherwise, and how you would keep them under control at the 
difierent stages. 
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6. How would you treat milk for cheese-making which you know to be 
too acid in the morning, as compared with milk you know to be sweet, in 
the raising of temperature, addition of morning’s milk, and quantity of 
rennet used ? 

7. What quantity of salt would you use for cheddar cheese, and in 
what circumstances would you vary it ? What effect has it on the curd ? 
And would you make any difference in the amount of salt used in May 
and September % 

8. State how you know when the curd is ready to giind and to vat; 
and what would be the effect, on the one hand, of vatting it too soon, and 
on the other, of not vatting it soon enough ? 

9. What amount of pressure would you suggest for a 90-lb. choddar 
cheese duiung the first two hours aftei* putting to press ’ and how long 
would you be before you had the full pressure on ? What is the object 
in pressing ? 

10. What good does bathing cheese do 9 When is the best time to do 
so ? and what temperature ought the bath to be ? 

11. What are the causes of too much butter-fat being lost in the whey ? 
How can it be prevented; and what effect has this loss on the cheese ? 

12. From 100 gallons of milk in September what amount of cm d would 
you expect to have ; the quantity of ripe cheese you could soli; and at 
what price 9 Compare this with butter made and sold from tlie same 
quantity of milk. 
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CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT 

Ch&rmt to the Society —Dr A. P. Aitken, Cliemical Laboratory, 

8 Clyde Street, Edinburgh. 

The object of the Chemical Department is to promote the dilFusioii of a 
knowledge of Chemistry as apjdied to agriculture among the membeis of 
tlie Society, to carry out experiments for that purpose, to assist membeis 
who are engaged in making local experiments requiring the direction or 
services of a 3iemist, to direct members in regard to the use of manures 
and feeding-stufls, to assist them to put the purchase of these substances 
under proper control, and in general to consider all matters coming under 
the Society’s notice in connection with the Chemistry of Agriculture. 

MEMBEES’ PEIVILEGES IN EESPECT OE ANALYSES. 

The fees of the Chemist for analyses made for members of the Society 
shall, until further notice, be as follows:— 

The estimation of one ingredient in a manure or feeding-stuff, . 5s. 

The estimation of two or more ingredients in do. . 10s. 

These charges apply only to analyses made for agri<ndtnral parposes^ and 
for the sole and private use of members of the Highland and Agriad- 
tured Society who are not engaged in the mannfOiCture or sale of the 
substances analysed. 

Valuations of manures, according to the Society’s scale of units, will be 


supplied if requested. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Analysis of water ^ to determine puiity, hardness, and fitness 
for domestic use (not more than one analysis per yeiu* 
for any one member), , . . . .£100 

Analysis of agricultural products—^hay, grain, ensilage, roots,&c., 10 0 
Milk, full analysis, , . . , . . 0 10 0 

M paitial II . . . • . .050 

Buttei*, full analysis, . . . . . . 0 10 0 

n partial m . . . . . .050 

Clieese, . . . . . . . . 0 10 0 

Limestone, giving the percentage of lime, . . .050 

Limestone, comjjlete analysis, . . . . J 0 0 

Analysis of soil, to deteimino fertility and recommendation 

of manurial treatment, , . , . . 1 10 0 

< ’omi)lete analysis of soil, . . . . . 2 10 0 

Search for poisons in food or viscera, . . .200 

Samples should be sent (carriage paid) to Dr A. P. Aitken, 8 Clyde 
Street, Edinburgh. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SELECTING SAMPLES FOR ANALYSTS. 

MANURES. 

Four or more bags should be selected for sampling. Each bag is to be 
emptied out separately on a clean floor, worked through with the spade, 
and one spadeful taken out and set aside. The four or more spadefuls 
thus set aside are to be mixed together until a uniform mixture is ob¬ 
tained. Of this mixture one spad^ul is to be taken, spread on paper, and 
still more thoroughly mixed, any lumps which it may contain being broken 
down with the hand. Of this mixture two samples of about half a pound 
each should be taken by the purchaser or his agent, in the presence of the 

1 Cases contaiuing bottles for water samples and mstractions for sampling are sent 
from the laboratory on application. 
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seller or his agent or two witnesses (due notice having been given to the 
seller of the time and place of sampling), and these^ samples should be 
taken as quickly as possible, and put into bottles or tin cases to lu'evciit 
loss of moisture, and having been labelled, should be sealed by the sam¬ 
plers—one or more samples to be retained by the purcluiser, and one to 
be sent to the chemist for analysis. 

PEBDING-STUPPS. 

Samples of feeding compounds should be taken in a similar manner. 

Samples of cake should be taken by selecting three cakes, breaking each 
across the middle, and from the broken part breaking off a segment across 
the enthre breadth of the cake. The three segments thus obtained should 
be wx-apped up and sealed by the samplers, and sent for analysis as in the 
case of manures, and three duplicate segments similarly sealed and labelled 
should be retained by the purchaser. 

SOILS. 

Dig a little trench about two feet deep, exposing the soil and subsoil. 
Cut from the side of this trench horizontal scrapings of the soil down to 
the top of the subsoil. Catch these on a clean board, and collect in this 
manner about one pound weight of soil taken from the whole surface of 
the section. Similar sempings of subsoil immediately below should be 
taken and preserved separately. Five or six similarly drawn samples 
should be taken from different parts of the field, and kept separate while 
being sent to the chemist, that he may examine them individually before 
mixing in the laboratory. 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTS. 

TumipB^ 40 bulbs carefully selected as of fair average growth. 

Hay^ straw^ emUagey dsc,^ should be sampled from a thin section cut 
across the whole stack or silo, and carefully mixed about; about 2 11 >. 
weight is required for analysis. 

Grain shomd be sampled like manures. 

DAIRY PRODUCE. 

Milk, —Samples of milk from individual cows should be taken direct 
fi’om the milk-pail. Average samples from a number of cows should bo 
taken immediately after muking. Samples to be tested for adulteration 
should not be drawn from the bottom or taken from the top of standing 
milk, but they should be ladled from the vessel after the milk has been 
thoroughly mixed. 

For most purposes a pint bottle of milk is a large enough smn]d(‘. 

BuU&r and Cheese, —About quarter-pound samples arc required, 

WATERS. 

When the water is from a well, it should bo pumped for some minutes 
before taking the sample. 

If the well has been standing unused for a long time, it should be 
pumped for some hours, so that the water may be renewed as far as 
possible. 

If the well has been newly dug or cleaned out, it sliould be pumped as 
dry as possible, daily, for a week before taking the sample. 

Water from cisterns, tanks, ponds, &c., should be sampled by immersing 
the bottle entirely under the water, and holding it, neck upwards, some 
inches below the surface. Water from the surface should not be allowed to 
enter the bottle. 

Spring or stream water should not be sampled in very wet weather, but 
when the water is in ordinary condition. Such waters should be sampled 
by immersing the bottle, if possible; but if not deep enough for that pur- 
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|)Ose, a perfectly clean cup should be \ised for transfening the water to the 
bottle. 

When the bottle has been filled the stopper should be rinsed in the water 
before replacing it. 

Interference with or disturbance of wells or spnngs, or the ground in 
their immediate vicinity, must be cai'efully avoided during sampling, and 
for at least twenty-four hoiu*s before it. 

After a sample has been taken, it should be sent to the laboratoiy as 
speedily as possible. 

A description of the source and circumstances of the water should ac¬ 
company the sample, as the interpretation of the analytical results depends 
to some extent on a knowledge of such particulars. 

N,B .—Stone jars and old wine bottles are unsuitable for conveying 
samples. Winchester quarts chemically cleaned should be obtained from 
the laboratory here. 

LOCAL ANALYTICAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

With the view of encouraging, as well as regulating the conduct of, 
Local Amilytical Associations, the Society, from 1881 to 1893, contributed 
from its funds towards their expenses a sum not exceeding £250 annually. 
In view of the passing of the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 1893, 
it was decided, at a meeting of the Directors on the 6th of December 
1893, to discontinue that grant after the 1st of March 1894. 

COMPOSITION AND CHABACTERISTICS OF MANURES 
AND FEEDING-STUFFS. 

{See * Tmnsactions^^ Fifth Scries, vol. .n. 1899.) 


FORMS OF GUARANTEE 

Guarantee op Manure. 


I guarantee that the manure called.and sold by me to 

.contjiins a minimum of— 

Soliihh phosphoric acid =s:Phosphate of lime dissolved.per cent. 

Xivsohmc phosphoric Phosphate of lime uudissolved .per cent. 

Potash salts . . = Potash (KjO) .percent. 

Total 7tUrogm . . == Ammonia.per cent. 

Signature of seller. 

Vale .18... 


Guarantee op Febdino-Stupp. 


I guarantee that the feeding-stuff called...and sold by me to 

.....contains a minimum of— 

.per cent albuminoids. 

.per cent oil. 

.per cent carbohydrates. 

Signature of seller. 

Date .18... 


VOL. XII. 


s 
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UNITS TO BE USED IN DETEEMINING THE COMMEllCTAL 
VALUE OF MANURES.! 

Terns—CASH, including Bags gross weight—not including Oarxiago. 

iV.B.—Those units are based on the present BBTAIL BEIGES at principal aoapoitH. When 
these units are multiphed by the percentages in the analysis of a Mannic, they will 
produce a value representing very nearly the cash price at which one SlNCfljW TON 
may be bought in fine sowable condition. Larger puichasos may be made on moie 
favourable terms. , 


For Session 1900. 

GASH PRICES AS Fixed on 1st February. 




1 



si 

Super 

plia 

phos- 

(cs. 

Items to be Valued. 


1 

s 

1 

' Bone-Mea 

1 

1 

1 

£ 

i| 

PC 

l> 

it 

tiJOQ 

?s 

U 



P umf 

V unit 

P.imit 

P TlUlt. 

P unit. 

1*. uiiH 

Phosphates dissolved . 

. 

j-1/« 

f •• 

.• 

3/- 

1/U 

1/10 

II undissolved 


( 1/3 

1/S 

3/3 

.. 

*. 

Nitrogen .... 


w- 

12/- 

12/- i 

12/- 


.. 

or Ammonia . 

• • 


10/- 

10/- 

10/- 

•• 

•• 

Prices per ton, Feb. 1, 1900 

rProm 

100/- 

110/- 

95/- 

105/- 

45/- 

65/- 

OV- 

[to 

180/- 

120/- 

100/- 

110/- 

06 /- 


Manuees. 



Guarantee. 

Pi ice per 
Ton. 

Unit. 

Sulphate of ammonias. 

Per cent. 

21 Ammonia 

i> A. d. 

12 0 0 

Am. = 10/- 

Nitrate of soda, 96 per cent s 

19 II 

S 0 0 

II =- «/6 

Muriate of potash, 80 per cent . 

50 Potasii 

8 16 0 

Poi.-- 8/0 

Sulphate of potash, 60 per cent . 

27 II 

6 0 0 

11 = 8/0 

Kainit. 

12 II 

2 0 0 

It = 8/t 

Thomas-slag phosphate 

SO Phosphate 

1 15 0 

Phos.as 1/2 


1 Instructions regarding uni 


3 Subject to constant variation, 


its and the valuation of manures are given on p. U<». 
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FisnmNa-STDvus. 






Analyses. 

Price per 

Ton in bags. 





Album. 

Oil. 

Carbo¬ 

hydrates. 

Linsecd-cake . 




28 

0 

85 

£ s, d. 

8 10 0 

fi Canadian . 




28 

8 

85 

7 12 0 

Dccoi'ticatod cotton-cake . 




45 

10 

20 

6 12 6 

Undocorticatecl do. 




21 

7 

25 

5 5 0 

Bean-meal i . . , 




25 

2 

50 

7 4 0 

Locnst-bcan meal 




6 

2 

70 

6 5 0 

Dried Distillery grains . 




20 

8 

50 

6 0 0 

Barley-bran 




15 

5 

50 

4 15 0 

Indian corn 1 . 




10 

5 

55 

4 2 G 

Paisley meal 




15 

0 

GO 

4 15 0 

Linseed (whole) 




20 

35 

14 

15 0 0 

Linseed-oil 




.. 


.. 

o 

o 

Molasses .... 




•• 

.. 


4 2 0 


i^iabjoci to conbtaut variation. 


CLASSIFICATION OF MANUBES. 


Bone-meal . . 

Genuine bone-meal contains from 48 per cent to 55 per cent phos¬ 
phates, and ft*oiu 3i per cent to 4 per eent nitrogen. If 
phosphates are low nitrogen will bo high, and conveisely. 

Steatnod bono-flour 

•I 

Ground to Hour and containing about 60 per cent phosphates, and 
about 2 per cent mirogen. 

Dissolved bones . 

■1 

Must bo pure—ooutatning nothing but natural bones and sul¬ 
phuric acid. 

Mixtures 

■{ 

To bo valued according to the unit values (as given above) of the 
ingredients of which they arc guarautecd and (Ui>o found to 
ho compoHOd, Mdth on addition of Item 6 to 10 per cent, ac¬ 
cording to the Oneness of their manufaeluro. 

Tliomas-slag . . 

Fineness of grinding is of paramount importance. The coarsest 
kind used should bo so finely ground that 80 per cent passes 
through a sieve of 10,000 holes per sq. inch. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR VALUING MANURES. 


The unit used for the valuation of manures is the hundredth pai*t of a 
ton, and as the «analyses of manures are expre=ised in ])aits per hundred, 
the percentage of any ingredient of a manure when multiplied hy l lio price 
of the unit of that ingredient represents the value of the quantity of it 
contained in a ton. 

As an example take muiiate of ijotash—a good sanii)le (hoe p. 3d) will 
be guaranteed to contain 80 per cent jowe muriate of potash ; the other 
20 per cent consisting of unimportant impurities such as common salt. 
But all potash manures are valued according to the amount of Potasu 
they yield, and 80 per cent of pure muriate of potash yields 50 per cent 
potash (EI 2 O)—50 units per ton, and as a ton of muriate of potash 
costs £8,15s. the price of the unit is the fiftieth part of that—viz., 3s. 6d. 
If on analysis a sample of muriate of potash guaranteed to contain 50 per 
cent of potash is found to contain only 49 per cent, the price per ton will 
be 3s. 6d. less—viz, £8,11s. 6d. 

Similarly with all other manures the price per unit is derived from the 
price per ton of a sample of good material up to its guarantee, and there¬ 
fore the proper price per ton of a manui*e is found by multi])lyitjg the 
pi*ice of the unit of the valuable ingredient by the percentage as found by 
analysis. If a manure contains more than one valuable ingredient the 
unit value of each ingredient is multiplied by its percentage, and the 
values so found when added together give approximately the price per 
ton of the manure. 

Nitrate of soda contains no ammonia but it contains nitrogen, and 14 
units of nitrogen are equivalent to 17 units of ammonia, and it is the 
custom in Scotland to value all nitrogenous manures not according to the 
nitrogen they contain but according to its equivalent of aminonia. 

The commercial values of manures are determined by means of the 
Units in the following manner :— 

Take the analysis of the manure, and look for the following 
substances:— 


Phosphates dissolved (or soluble ^ 
„ undissolved (or insolubfe 
Nitrogen—Ammonia . 

Potash. 



No otheritems but 
these are to be 
valued. 


Should the analysis or the guarantee not he expressed in that way, the 
chemist or the seller should he ashed to state the quantities in these 
terms. 


Suppose the manure is bone-meal:— 

An ordinary bone-meal will contain about 50 per cent })hos}>h{Ue and 
neaily 4 per cent nitrogen. The units for bones ar<‘ 1m. 3(1. for 
phosphate and 12s. for nitrogen. Therefore the value is— 

Insol. phosphate, 50 times l.s. 3d., equal to £3 2 0 
Nitrogen, 3*7 „ 12s,, (or 41 

ammonia at 10s.), equal to “2 5 0 


Say £5 7 6 per bon. 

Suppose the manure is dissolved or vitriolated bones 

It must be guaranteed “pure.” 

The units in the Schedule are 3s. for soluble phosphate, Is. 3d. for 
insoluble phosphate, and 12s. for nitrogen. 

The analysis will be about 16 per cent soluble phosphate, 20 per cent 
insoluble phosphate, and 2^ per cent nitrogen. In that case the 
value would be— 
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Sol. pho&]>hato, 16 times 3s., 

equal to 

£2 

8 

0 

Insol. „ 

20 „ Is. 3d., 

1 ff 

1 

5 

0 

Nitrogen, 

^2 „ 12s., 

(or 3 




aiumoma at 10s ), equal to 

1 

10 

0 



Say 

£5 

3 

0 


fSu|)])ose the uicinure is a superphospliate,—say an ordiiuuy superphos- 
])hate, with 2S per cent solnblo phosphate and 3 per cent insoluble 
phosphate. It is valued thus:— 

Sol. phosphate, 28 times Is. lid., equal to, say, £2,13s. 8d. per ton. 
Insoluble phosphate is not valued in a superphosphate. 

Note ,—The units have reference solely to the Commercial Values of 
Manures, and not to their Agricultural Values. 

Thm^ in stating soluble phosphate in dissolved bones at 8s, per mit^ and 
that in superphosphate at Is. 10a., it is meant that these are thepnces per unit 
at which soluble phosphate can he bought in these txoo manures; hut it does 
not mean that the sotuhle phosphate in the one is Is, 2d. per unit better as a 
manure than that in the other. It is probably no better. 


BOTANICAL DEPARTMENT 

Consulting Botanist to the Society-—N, N. MAlpine, 

60 John Street, Glasgow. 

The Society have fixed the following rates of charge for the examination 
of plants and seeds for the bona fide and individual use and information of 
members of the Society (not being seedsmen), who are particularly re¬ 
quested, when applying to the Consulting Botanist, to mention the kind 
of examination they require, and to quote its number in the subjoined 
schedule. The chaige for examination must be paid at the time of appli¬ 
cation, and the cariiage of all parcels must be prepaid. 

Scale of Charges, 

1. A report on the purity, amount, and nature of foreign materials, 2s. 

2. On the gonniuatiiig power of a sample of seed, 2s. 

3. Determination of the species of any weed or other plant, or of any 

v(»geUble parasite, with a report on its habits and the means for its 
extcnnination or prevention, 5s. 

4. l?c‘port on any disease affecting farm crops, 5s. 

5. Delemination of the species of any natural grass or fodder plant, 

with a report on its halnts and pasture or feeding value. Is. 

The Consulting Botanist’s Eeports are furnished to enable members— 
purchasers of seeds and com for agricultural purposes—to test the value of 
what they buy, and are not to be used or made available for advertising 
or trade purposes by seedsmen or otherwise. 

Instructions for Selecting and Semdin^ Samples. 

In sending seed or com for examination, the utmost care must be 
taken to secure a fair and honest sample. In the case of grass seeds, the 
sample would be drawn from the centre of the sack or bag, and in all cases 
from the bulk delivered to the purchaser. If anything supposed to be 
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injurious or useless exists in the corn or seed selected, sani])les should also 
be sent. 

When possible, at least one ounce of grass and other small seeds should 
be sent, and two ounces of cereals or larger seeds. The exact natne uiub'V 
which the seed has been bought (but preferably, a copy of the invoice) 
should accompany the sample. 

Grass seeds should be sent at leiist four weeks, and clover see<ls three 
weeks, before they are to be used. 

In collecting specimens of plants, the whole plant should be taken uj) 
and the earth shaken from the roots. If possible, the j)lants mnst be in 
flower or fruit. They should be packed in a light box, or in a Arm paper 
parcel. 

Specimens of diseased plants or of parasites should be forwarded as fresh 
as possible. Place them in a bottle, or pack them in tinfoil or oil-silk. 

All specimens should be accompanied with a letter specifying the nature 
of the information required, and stating any local circumstances (soil, situ¬ 
ation, &:c.) which, in the opinion of the sendei*, would be likely to throw 
light on the inquiry. 

It is strongly recommended that members purchasing seeds should 
insist— 

(1) Upon having from the seller a guarantee stating the purity and 
germination of the seed supplied. 

(2) That the bulk be same as sample. 

(3) That it contain not more than 5 per cent other than the species 
ordered. 

If the purity and germination of the seed is not known, it is impos¬ 
sible to tell eitlier its money value or the proper amount to be sown. 

It is also strongly recommended that the purchase of prepared mixtures 
should be avoided, and the different seeds to be used should be purchased 
separately. 

Parcels or letters containing seeds or plants for examination (cariiage oi 
postage paid) must be addressed to Professor Al'Alpine, Botanical Laboia- 
tory, 60 John Street, Glasgow. 


INSECT PESTS. 


Arrangements have been made with Mr E. Stewart MacDougall, 
M.A., D.Sc., Edinburgh, to advise members of the Society regarding 
insects or allied animals which, in any skxge of their development, 
infest— 


(flr) Farm crops. 

(6) Stored grain. 

(c) Garden and greenhouse plants. 


{(V) Fruit and fruit trees. 

(fi) Forest trees and stored timber. 
(/) Live stock (including ])oultry). 


Members consulting Mr MacDougall will please forward with their 
queries examples of the injured plants, or the injured pai*ts of plants, &c., 
as well as specimens of the insects or other animals believed to be the 
cause of the injury. 

Specimens should be sent in tin or wooden boxes, or in quills, to prevent 
injury in transmission. 

Address letters and parcels (carriage or postage paid) to E, Stewart 
MacDougall, 25 India Street, Edinburgh. 

The Directors have flxed the fee pay^le by members to Mr MacDougall 
at Is. for each case upon which he is consulted ; this fee must be sent to 
him along with the application for information. 
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GENERAL REGULATIONS FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. It is to be distinctly understood that the Society is not 
responsible for the views, statements, or opinions of any of the 
writers whose papers are published in the ‘Transactions.’ 

2. All reports must be legibly written, and on one side of the 
paper only ; they must specify the number and subject of the 
Premium for which they are in competition; they must bear a 
distinguishing motto, and be accompanied by a sealed letter, 
similarly marked, containing the name and address of the 
reporter—^initials must not be used. 

3. No sealed letter, unless belonging to a report found entitled 
to the Premium offered, or a portion of it, will be opened with¬ 
out the author’s consent. 

4. Reports for which a Premium, or a portion of a Premium, 
has been awarded, become the property of the Society, and 
cannot be published in whole or in part, nor circulated in 
any manner, without the consent of the Directors. All other 
papers will be returned to the authors if applied for within 
twelve months. 

6. The Society is not bound to award the whole or any part 
of a Premium. 

6. All reports must be of a practical character, containing the 
results of the writer’s own observation or experiment, and the 
special couilitions attached to each Premium must be strictly 
fill filled. General essays, and papers compiled from books, will 
not bo rewarded or accepted, w eights and measurements must 
be indicated by the imperial standards. 

7. The Directors, before or after awarding a Premium, shaU 
have power to rei^uire the writer of any report to verify the 
statements made in it. 

8. The decisions of the Board of Directors are final and con¬ 
clusive as to all matters relating to Premiums, whether for 
Reports or at General or District Shows; and it shall not be 
competent to raise any question or appeal touching such 
decisions before any other tribunal. 

9. The Directors will welcome papers from any Contributor on 
any suitable subject not included in the Premium List; and if 
the topic and the treatment of it are both approved, the writer 
may be remunerated and his paper published 
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CLASS I. 

REPORTS. 

Section 1.—THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 
AGEICULTUEE. 

POE APPEOVED REPORTS. 

1. On any useful practice in Rural Economy adopted in other 
countries, and susceptible of being introduced with advantage 
into Scotland—^The Gold Medal. To be lodged by 1st November 
in any year. 

The purposes chiefly contemplated by the oiffer of this premium i& to induce 
travellers to notice and record such particular practices as may seem 
calculated to benefit Scotland, The Keport to be founded on personal 
observation. 

2. Approved Reports on other suitable subjects. To be 
lodged by 1st November in any year. 


Section 2.—ESTATE IMPROVEMENTS. 

POE APPROVED REPORTS. 

1. By the Proprietor in Scotland who shall have executed the 
most judicious, successful, and extensive Improvement—^The 
Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st November 
in any year. 

Should the successful Eepoit be written for the Propiieior by his rcsid<‘ui 
factor or farm manager, a Minor Gold Medal will bo awaided to tlio 
writei in addition to the Gold Medal to tlio Propiietoi. 

The merits of the Report will not be determined so much by llu* mou* 
extent of the improvements, as by their character and lelnlion to ihe 
size of the property. The improvements may compiiso loclaimiiig, 
draining, enclosing, planting, road-making, building, anti all other 
operations proper to landed estates. The period within which tht* 
operations may have been conducted is not limited, except that it 
must not exceed the terra of the Reporter’s proprietorship. 

2. By the Proprietor or Tenant in Scotland who sliall have 
reclaimed within tlie ten preceding years not less than forty 
acres of Waste Land—The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. To 
be lodged by 1st November in any year. 

3. By the Tenant in Scotland who shall have reclaimed within 
the ten preceding years not less than twenty acres of Waste Land 
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—Tlie Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. To be lodged by l&t 
November in any year. 

4. By the Tenant in Scotland who shall have reclaimed not 
loss than ten acres within a similar period—The Medium Gold 
Medal, or Tive Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st November in 
any year, 

Tlie Reports in competition for Kos. 3, 4, and 5 may compreLend such 
geneial obseivations on the improvement of waste lands as the wi iter’s 
exppuence may lead him to make, hut must refer especially to the 
lands leclaimed—to the nature of the soil—the previous state and 
probable value of the subject—the obstacles opposed to its improve¬ 
ment—the details of the various operations—the mode of cultivation 
adopted—and the produce and value of the crops produced. As the 
refj[uired extent cannot be made up of different patches of land, the im¬ 
provement must have relation to one subject; it must be of profitable 
character, and a rotation of crops must have been concluded before the 
date of the Report. A detailed statement of tlie easpend/itwre and return 
and a certified measurement of the ground are requisite. 

6. By the Proprietor or Tenant in Scotland who shall have 
improved within the ten preceding years the Pasturage of not 
less than thirty acres, by means of top-dressing, draining, or 
otherwise, without tillage, in situations where tillage may be in¬ 
expedient—^The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. To be lodged 
by 1st November in any year. 

6. By the Tenant in Scotland who shall have improved not 
less than ten acres within a similar period—The Minor Gold 
Medal. To be lodged by 1st November in any year. 

Reports in competition for Nos. 5 and 6 must state the particular mode of 
management adopted, the substances applied, the elevation and nature 
of the soil, its previous natural products, and the changes produced. 


Skction 3.—HIGHLAND INDUSTRIES and FISHERIES. 

FOR APPROVED REPORTS. 

1. The best mode of treating native Wool; cleaning,carding, 
dyeing, spinning, knitting, and weaving by hand in the High¬ 
lands and Islands of Scotland—^Five Sovereigns. To be lodged 
by 1st November 1900. 


Section 4,—MACHINERY. 

FOR APPROVED REPORTS. 

To be lodged by 1st November in any year. 
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Sbotioh 5.—FORESTEY DEPAETMEOT. 

FOE APPEOVED REPOETS, 

1. On Plantations of not less than eight years’ standing 
formed on deep peat-bog—^The Medium Gold Medal, or Five 
Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st November 1900. 

The premium is strictly applicable to deep peat or flow moss; the condition 
of the moss previous to planting, as well as at the date of the Report, 
should, if possible, be stated. 

The Eepoit must describe the mode and extent of the drainage, and the 
effect it has had in subsiding the moss—the trenching, levelling, or 
other preliminary opeiations that may have been performed on the 
surface—the mode of planting—kinds, sizes, and number of tiees 
planted per acre—and their relative progress and value, as compared 
with plantations of a similar age and description grown on other soils 
in the vicinity. 


CLASS II. 

DISTRIOT COMPETITIONS. 

Ebgulations 1900. 

2%e Moiey Fmniwns atid Medals awarded at Distriet Goinpetitions will he 
seM direct to the winners in Jam/mry next. No paymmts must there- 
fore he made hy the Sedretary or Treasurer of any local Assoaiodion, 

Grants in aid 0 / District CoMPBTiTiONs/or 1001 mmt be applied for before 
Isi November 1900, on Form to be obtained from the JSecreta^'i/, 

Whe7i a Gra7it has expired, the District ca7mot apply again for aid for 
tioo years. 


Section L—GRANTS TO DISTRICT SOCIETIES FOR HORSES, 
CATTLE, SHEEP, AND PIGS. 

1. Class op Stock—Limit op Grants, £M0 .—The Htgliland and 
Agricultural Society will make Grants to District Societies to deal with, 
as in the opinion of the District Societies the need of each district may 
require, for such classes of breeding Stock of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, and 
Pigs as are embraced in the General Show Prize List of the Highland 
and Agricultural Society. The total sum to be expended by the Highland 
and Agricultural Society in such Grants shall not exceed the sum of i*340 
in any one year. 

2. Grant^ to District, £12, — The portion of the Grant to any one 
District Society shall not exceed the sum of ^12 in any one year. 
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3. CoNTiNTTANCE OF Gbant Tubeb Ybabs—Advbbtising.—T he Grant 
shall contimio for three alternate years, provided always that the District 
Society shall, in the two intormediate years, continue the competition by 
offering Premiiams equal in amount to not less than one-half the sum 
given by the Highland and Agricultural Society, and for the same class of 
Stock as that selected in each previous year to compete for the Highland 
and Agiicultural Society's Prizes. The Prizes when given by the High¬ 
land and Agiicultural Society must be announced as the Society’s gift. 
If no competition takes place for two years the Grant expires. 

4. When it is a^jreed to hold the General Show of the Society in any 
district, no provincial show shall be held in that district in the months of 
June, July, or August. 

5. Medals. —In the two alternate years the Highland and Agricultural 
Society will place three Silver Medals at the disposal of the District 
Societies, for the same classes of Stock as those for which the Money 
Premiums are offered, provided that not less than three lots are exhibited 
in the same class. 

6. Eulbs of Competition. —The Eules of Competition for the Pre¬ 
miums, the Punds for which are derived from Grants of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society, shall be such as aregenerally enforced by the Society 
receiving the Grant for Premiums offered by itself. 

•7. Abba and Parishes—Five Parishes. —^When making application 
for Grants from the Highland and Agricultural Society, the District 
Society must delineate the area and the number of parishes comprised in 
the district, and, excerpt in special cases, no District Society shall be entitled 
to a Grant whose show is not open to at least five Parishes. 

8. Nomination of Members. —The Directors may nominate one or 
more members of the Highland and Agricultural Society resident in the 
district, whose duty it shall be to see that the conditions imposed by the 
Board ai'e complied with. 

9. Eeports. —Blank Eeports will be furnished to the Secretaries of the 
different District Societies. These Eeports must in all details be com¬ 
pleted and lodged with the Secretary of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society on or before the 1st of November next following the competition, 
both in the years when the Grant is given and in the two intermediate 
years, for the approval of the Directors of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society, against whose decision there shall be no appeal. All such Eepoits 
must be signed and certified by the Members of the Highland and Agri¬ 
cultural Society nominated under Eule 8. 

10. Grants — When Paid. —The Grants made to District Societies will 
bo paid in the January following the competition, by Precepts issued by 
the Directors of the Highland and Agricultural Society to the winners of 
the ])rizos. No payments of these Grants must be made by the Secretary 
or Treasurer of any District Society. Medals will bo issued at the same 
time. 

11. Eenkwal of Application. —No application for renewal of a Grant 
to a District Society will be entertained until the expiration of iwo years 
from the termination of the last Grant, 

12. Disposal of Applications. —In disposing of applications for Dis¬ 
trict Giants, the Directors of the Highland and Agricultural Society shall 
keep in view the length of interval that has elapsed since the expiration 
of the last Grant, giving priority to those District Societies which have 
been longest off the list. 

13. Dairy Produce. —Upon application being made by District Soci¬ 
eties, a limited number of Medals will be placed at the disposal of District 
Societies for Dairy Produce. 
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DISTBICTS. 

1. BcrcnA.N.— Convener^ William A.iiialio, Taitswell, Mintlaw; SoGrefaru% 

J. & J. A. Smith, Town and County Bank, Strichen. Granted 189(). 

2. Botal Northern.— <7ow?;(?«er, George J. Walker, Portlethcii, Abcu*- 

deen; Sm'etar^^ B. B. Boss, 35 Market Street, Aberdeen, 
Granted 1896. 

3. Mid-Annandale.— James Lindsay, Whitecastles, Locker¬ 

bie ; Secretary^ John A. Mackenzie, Solicitor, Lockerbie. Granted 
1896. 

4. Dalkeith.— George Pendreigh, Upper Balhonsie, Lasswade ; 

Secretary^ Archd. Dods, Auctioneer, Dalkeith. Granted 1895. (In 
abeyance in 1899 on account of the Edinburgh Sliow.)^ 

6. Inverurie. — Convener^ John Tait, Crichie, Inverurie; Secretary, 

Granted 1898. 

6. Kinttre.— Gon'oener, Com. D. Stewart, B.N., Knockrioch, Campbel¬ 

town ; Secretary, G. Erskine Inglis, Campbeltown. Granted 1898. 

7. St Marv’s Isle Estates and District. — Convener, Col. Bobt. P. 

Dudgeon, The Grange, Kirkcudbright; Secretary, John Gibson, 
Solicitor, Kirkcudbright Granted 1898. 

8. Carnwath. — Cmvener, William Eleming, Calla, Carnwath ; Secretary, 

John Bobertson, Banker, Carnwath. Granted 1898. 

9. Wester Boss.— Convener, P. B. Macintyre, Mains of Findon, Conou 

Bridge; Secretary, Ben. Aird, Banker, Dingwall. Granted 1898. 

10. Stranraer and Bhins of Galloway. — Convener and Secretary, John 

Bennoch, Solicitor, Stranraer. Gianted 1898. (3 Medals along with 
Grant in 1900.) 

11. Pormartine. — Convener, David Walker, Conllie, Udny, Aberdeen; 

Secretary, Thos. H, Gibson, Cultercullen, Aberdeen. Granted 
1900. 

12. Dunoon. — Convener, John Mercer, Ardnadam, Sandbank ; Secretary, 

John Dobie, Clydesdale Bank, Dunoon. Granted 1900. 

13. Girvan. — Convener, J ohn Stevenson, Woodland, Girvan; Secretary, 

Andrew Dunlop, Boyal Bank, Girvan. Granted 1900. 

14. Moffat and Upper Annandalb. — Convener, James Johnstone, 

Hunterheck, Moffat; Joint-Secretaries, John Young, Michael John¬ 
stone, and William Tait, Moffat Granted 1900. 

15. Glenkens. — Convener, John W. Hutchison of Laurieston Hall, Laurio- 

ston ; Secretary, James M‘Gill, New Galloway. Granted 1900. 

16. East Kilbride. — Convener, James M‘Meeken, Carnboth, Bnaby; 

Secretary, William Strang, 103 West Regent Street, (Rasgow. 
Granted 1.900. 

17. Atholl jVsb Weem. — Convener, Alex. Robertson, Ballechin, Ballin- 

luig ; Secretary, Hugh Mitchell, Pitlochry. Gi’anted 1000. 

18. Lower Ward of Benfrbwshirb.— IT. R. Peilc*, Mansion 

House, Greenock; Secretary, Bobert Steuart Walker, 11 William 
Street, Greenock. Granted 1900. 

19. NITI1SDALB.—Cb;^^'e?^er, William Bai'ber, Tcrerrau, l^loniaive; Secre¬ 

tary, Bobert Wilson, Solicitor, Thornhill. Granted 1897. 

20. Kirriemuir. — Convener, T. M. Nicoll, Littleton, Kirriemuir; Sen^e- 

tary, Stewai’t Lindsay, Crawford Park, Kirriemuir. Granted 1897. 

21. Sutherland. — Convener, B. B. Hill, Navidale House, Helmsdale; 

Secretary, J. Mackintosh, Proncy, Dornoch. Granted 1897. 

22. West of Scotland Union. —Convener and Secretary, John Watson, 

National Bank, Crosshill, Glasgow. Granted 1899. 

23. Lammermoor Pastoral. — Convenor and Secretary, Thomas Stephen¬ 

son, Chapel, Duns. Granted 1899. 
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24. Stirling.— James MTarlane of Oxhill, Bucklyvie; Secre¬ 

tary, Andrew C. Buchanan, 26 Port Streep Stilling. Granted 1899. 
(In abeyance in 1900 on account of the Stirling Show.) 

25. Breadalbane. — Commer^ Thomas Watters, Glenample, Locheain- 

hoad j Secretary, Duncan Campbell, Dundaramh, Killin. Gianted 
1898. (In abeyance in 1900 on account of the Stirling Show.) 

In 1900 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 are in competition for the last year. 

Nos. 5, C, *7, 8, 9, and 10 are in competition for the second year. 

Nos. 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18 are in competition for the hist 
year. 

Nos. 19, 20, 21, 22, and 23 compete for local Premiums. 

Nos. 24 and 25 are in abeyance on account of the Stirling Show. 


Section 2.—GRANTS TO HORSE ASSOCIATIONS, &c., POR 
STALLIONS POR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 

1. Horses—Limit of Grant, £210 .—The Highland and Agricultural 
Society will make Grants to Horse Associations and other Societies in 
different districts engaging Stallions for agricultural purposes. The total 
sum expended by the Highland and Agricultural Society in such Grants 
shall not exceed the sum of £210 in any one year. 

2. Grant to each, £15.—The portion of the Giant to any one Horse 
Association, &c., shall not exceed the sum of £15 in any one year. 

3. Continuance of Grant Three Years—Intermediate Year.— The 
Grant shall continue for three alternate years, provided always that the 
Horse Association or Society shall, in the two intermediate years, offer at 
least a sum equal in amount to that granted by the Highland and Agricul¬ 
tural Society for the hire of a Horse in connection with the Association or 
Society to whom the Grant is made. 

4. Nomination op Members. —The Directors of the Highland and Agri¬ 
cultural Society shall nominate one or more members of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society, resident in the Districts in which the Society bene- 
iited is located, whose duty it shall be to see that the conditions imposed 
by the Board are complied with. 

5. Reports—Penalty for not engaging Horse.— No Grant by the 
Highland and Agricultural Society to Horse Associations, &c., will be paid 
unleHH a report, signed and certified by the members appointed under Rule 
4, be furnished to the Highland and Amicultural Society not later than 
the 1st of November in each year in which the Grant is made, and also 
in the alternate years, stating that a Horse has been engaged by the Horse 
Association or other Society to whom the Grant is made ; and in the event 
of a Horse not being engaged in any one year while the provisions of the 
Grant iire in force, the Grant made by the Highland and Agricultural 
Society will cease. 

6. Rules 10 (Time of Payment), 11 (Renewal of Grant), and 12 
^isposal of Applications) applicable to Section 1, shall be applicable to 
Section 2. 

DISTRICTS. 

1. Western District op Mid-Lothian. — Comm&r, A. Alexander, 
Cockburnhill, Balerno; Seoretary, John T. Mungle, Commercial 
Bank of Scotland, West Calder. Granted 1896. 
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2. Stirling- District Horse Society.—C olonel Mnnay of 

Polmaise, Stirling; Secretary^ Robert Paterson, Uill of J>rip, 
Stirling. Granted 1896. 

3. Dumbartonshire Horse-Breeding SociETY.--(7ow<;^/ijv, Cbailes W. 

Ralston, Garscube, Maryhill; Secretary^ William Reid, 140 St Vin¬ 
cent Stieet, Glasgow. Granted 1898. 

4. Selkirk and Galashiels.— Gommer^ John Dun, Oraigpark, Ciala- 

shiels; Secretary, David C. Finlay, Elm Cottage, Galiibhiels. Granted 

1898. 

5. NAiRNSHiRE.~(7o»i;6W0r, J. S. Robertson, Cawdor Estate Office, Naim; 

Secretary^ J. A. Robertson, Royal Stables, Nairn. Granted 1900. 

6. Nbwton-Stewart Horse-Breeding ^ooimY.—Gomener and Secft'e- 

twry^ William M‘Connell, Glasnick, Kirkcowan. Granted 1900. 

7. West Fife Clydesdale Horse Society. — Gomener^ James Law, 

Spencerfield, Inverkeithing; Secretary, James Millar, Waulkmill, 
Dunfermline. Granted 1897. 

8. Carse op Gowrie and Dundee District Stallion Society.—(7ow- 

•o&ner, Capt. Clayhills Henderson of Invergowrie, R.N., Dundee; 
Secretary, Alex. Anderson, BerryhiU, Dundee. Granted 1897. 

9. Kilpinan. — Convener, Duncan Thomson, Inveryne, Tighnabruaicb; 

Secretary, Neil Nicolson, Auchgoyle, Tighnabruaicb. Granted 1899. 

10. Fyvib. — Convener, William Mackie, Lewes, Fyvie; Secretary, John 

Hay, Mill of Crichie, Fyvie. Granted 1899. 

11. Kinross-shire.— Henry J. Montgomery of Hattonburn, 

Milnathort; Secretary, John Hay, Balleave, Kinross. Granted 

1899. 

12. Glenkens, Balmaghib, and Parton.— (7o7weM.<2r, W. A. M‘Turk, 

Barlae, Dairy, Galloway; Secretary, Robt. T. Scott, Drumhumphrey, 
Corsock, Dalbeattie. Granted 1899. 

13. Machars. — Convener, William Smith, Garrarie, Portwilliam ; Secre¬ 

tary, Charles M. Routledge, British Linen Co. Bank, Portwilliam. 
Granted 1899. 


In 1900. 

Nos. 1 and 2 are in competition for the last year. 

Nos. 3 and 4 are in competition for the second year. 

Nos. 5 and 6 are in competition for the first year. 

Nos. 7, 8, 9,10,11,12, and 13 compete for local premiums. 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 

Upon application being made by District Societies, a liiniled number of 
Silver Medals will be placed at the disposal of DibUict Societi<'s for 
Dairy Produce. 

The Medals are granted for two years, and lapse if not awarded in those 
years. 


SPECIAL GRANTS. 

£40 to the Highland Home Industries Association. — Secretary/, Miss 
Muriel K. Mackenzie, Conon House, Conon Bridge, Ross-shirk (Did 
not hold a Competition in 1899.) 

£20 to the Ayrshire Agricultural Association, to be competed for at the 
Dairy Pi'oduce Show at Elmaraock.— Convener, Tlie Hon. G. R. 
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Vernon, Auchans House, Kilmarnock; Secretary^ John Howie, Wel- 
linpfton Chambers, Ayr. Granted 1872. 

JB5 to Shetland Agricultural Society.— Convmer^ John Bruce of Sum- 
burgh, Lerwick; Secretary^ J. Wilson, Commercial Bank, Lerwick. 
Granted 1893. 

£3 to Orkney. — Secretary^ James Johnston, Orphir House, Orkney. 
Granted 1883. 

£3 to East Mainland, Orkney.—Alfred Eeid, Biaebuster, Kirk¬ 
wall; BeGretanjy John Gumming, Sebay, St Andiews, Orkney. 
Granted 1898. 

£3 to West Mainland, Oikney.— Comenefi'^ W. G. T. Watt, Skaill House, 
Stromness ; Secretary^ Robert Gibson, Lochside, Stenness, Stromness. 
Granted 1900. 


MEDALS IN AID OF PREMIUMS GIVEN BY LOCAL 
SOCIETIES. 

The Society, being anxious to co-operate with local Associations, will give 
a limited number of Silver Medals annually to Societies, not on the 
list of Cattle, Horse, or Sheep Premiums, in addition to the Money 
Premiums awarded in the Districts for— 

1. Best Bull, Cow, Heifer of any piire breed, or Ox. 

2. Best Stallion, Mare, or Gelding. 

3. Best Tup, or Pen of Ewes or Wethers. 

4. Best Boar, Sow, or Pig. 

5. Best Pens of Poultry. 

6. Best Sample of any variety of Wool. 

7. Best Sample of any variety of Seeds. 

8. Best managed Farm. 

9. Best managed Green Crop. 

10. Best managed Hay Crop. 

11. Best managed Dairy. 

12. Best Sweet-Milk Cheese. 

13. Best Cured Butter. 

14. Best collection of Roots. 

IT), Best ke])t Fences. 

1C, Male Farm Servant who has been longest in the same seiwice, and 
who has proved himself most efficient in his duties, and to have in- 
vai iably treated the animals under his chai'ge with kindness. 

17. Ftunale Servant in charge of Dairy and Poultry who has been longest 

in the wime service, and who Inis proved herself most efficient in 
her duties, and to have invariably treated the animals under her 
charge with kindness. 

18. Best Shecj)-Shearer. 

19. Most export Ilcdgo-Cutter. 

20. Most export Labourer at Draining. 

21. Most export Farm Servant at tri^ of Reaping-Machines. 

22. Best Maker of Oat-Cakes. 

It is left to the local Society to choose out of the foregoing list the 
classes for which the Medals are to be competed. 

The Medals ai’e granted for two years, and lapse if not awarded in 
those years. 

In 1889 it was resolved that in future no Society shall receive more 
than two Medals for two years. 
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Ah&rdeenshire, 

1. Cluny, Monymusk, and Midmar. — Gomener^ Uanaltl Macdonald, 

Cluny Castle, Aberdeen; Secretary^ James Christie, Backhill, 
Cluny, Kemnay. 2 Medals. 1900. 

2. Dbe&ide Union.— Lt.-Col. F. NT. Innes of Learuey, Torphins, 

Aberdeen; Joint-Secretaries^ John Davidson, Harestone, Banchory, 
and John Cooper, Ley, Banchory. 2 Medals. 1900. 

3. Ebriesidb. — Convener^ John Grant, Banker, Methlick; Secretary^ 

William Johnston, Loanhead, Savoch, Ellon. 2 Medals. 1899. 

4. Garioch. — Convener^ Alex. M. Gordon of Newton, Insch; Searetary^ 

George A. Bruce, Inschheld, Insch. 2 Medals. 1899. 

5. Kennethmont.— Commer ^ William A. Mitchell, Auchnagathel, Koig ; 

Secretary^ James E. Moir, 22 Belmont Eoad, Aberdeen. 2 Medals. 
1898. (Continued for 1900.) 

6. Mar. — Convener^ George Still, Strathray, Kinaldie; Sem'etary^ Syl¬ 

vester Campbell, Eanellar, Kinaldie. 2 Medals. 1900. 

7. North op Scotland Eoot, Vegetable, &c.—C bwvewcr, John Mait¬ 

land, East Balhalgardy, Inverurie; Secretary, Alex. Greig, Paradise, 
Inverurie. 4 Medals. 1899. 

8. Strichbn. — Convener and Secretary, John Sleigh, Strichen Mains, 

Strichen. 2 Medals. 1900. 

9. Turriff. — Conven&i*, Stuait,Laithers House, Tuniff; Secretary, 

E Cruickshank, Claymires, Tuiriff. 2 Medals. 1900. 


Ayrshire. 

10. Dalrymplb.—; 

Secretary, John Murchie, Netherton, Dalrymple. 2 Medals. 1899. 

11. Fenwick.— Convener, James Dunlop of Gree, Fenwick j Secretary, 

James Dunlop, Midland, Fenwick. 2 Medals. 1899, 

12. Kilmaurs.— Convener avd Secretary, James D. Brown, Woodhill, Kil- 

maurs. 2 Medals. 1899. 

13. Monkton, Newton, Prestwick, and St Quivox.— Thomas 

Howie, Fairfield Mains, Monkton; Secretary, John Meikle, Aitken- 
brae Cottage, Monkton. 2 Medals. 1900. 

14. Patna.— UoTivewer, Eobert Lees, Lagg, Ayr; Secretary, William Dunn, 

Hoodstone, Patna. 2 Medals. 1900. 

Dimhartonshire. 

15. Dumbartonshire.— Convener, Thomas MLaren, Main Sti eel, Alex¬ 

andria; Secretary, William Davie, Main Street, Alexandria. 

2 Medals. 1899. 

Diwifries-shire, 

16. Eskdalb and Liddesdale.— John W. J. Paterson, Torroiia, 

Langholm; Sea'etaries, Stevenson and Johnstone, Lansrholin! 
2 Medals. 1899. 

17. Sanquhar.— Convener, James Wightman, South Mains, Sanquhar; 

Secretary, William Murray, British Linen Co. Bank, Sanquhar. 
2 Medals. 1900. ^ 

Elgimhire. 

18. Forres and Northern Fat Cattle Qisub. —Convener, Eobert 

Urquhart, jun., Forres; Seci'etary, Alex. Dunbai*, Solicitor, Forres. 
2 Medals. 1899. 
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Fifeshire, 

19. Ballingrt and Auchterderran. — Convener^ Hugh Stewai’t, Luni- 

phinnans, Cowdenbeath ; Secretary^ Hugh Stewart, jun., Liim- 
pliinuans, Cowdenbeath. 2 Medals. 1899. 

20. Cupar North of Fife.—C bivewe?’, Sir John Gilmoiir of Mon- 

trave, Bart., Leven; Secretcury^ John Mitchell, Flisknaillan, New¬ 
burgh. 2 Medals. 1899. 

Forfafshire, 

21. Angus. — Convener^ David Hume, Barrelwell, Brechin; Secretary^ 

James Kydd, Arbroath. 2 Medals. 1899. 


RmfmosJdre, 

22. Mearns. — Gonvefii&i\'Wm* Clark, Netherlee Farm, Cathcai*t; Secretary, 

James Pollock, IJnion Bank, Barrhead. 2 Medals. 1899. 

Roxburghshire. 

23. Liddbsdale.—• 

Secretary, Alex. Thomson, The Bank, Newcastleton. 2 Medals. 
1899. 

24. West Tbviotdale. — Convenefi\ John C. Scott of Synton, Hawick; 

Secretary, James Oliver of Thoruwood, Hawick. 2 Medals. 1900, 


Wigtoimshire. 

25. Galloway and Southern Counties.— James Drew, Doom 
hill, Newton-Stewart; Secretary, Johu Stroyan, 20 Yictoria Street, 
Newton-Stewart. 2 Medals, 1900. 

Applications from other Districts must be lodged with the Secretary of 
the Society by 1 «^ November mxU 


RULES OF competition, 

1. All Competitions must be at the instance of a local Society. 

2. The classes for which Medals are granted must be in accordance with 
the list at page 47. The Committee shall select the classes, and specify 
them in the return. 

3. A Committee of Management shall be anointed, and the Convener 
of the Committee must be a Member of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society. 

4. The Money Premiums given in the District must be not less than 
£2 for each Medal claimed. 

5. The Medal for Sheep-Shearing shall not be awarded unless there are 
three competitors, and it shall always accompany the highest Money 
Premium. There must not be fewer than two competitors in all the 
classes. 

6. Blank reports will be furnished to all the Secretaries of the different 
Districts. These must, in all details, be completed and lodged with the 
Secretary of the Highland and Agricultural Society (m or hefire the of 
Nov&tnber must, with the exception of green crop reports, which must be 
forwarded on or before the 20th of December, for the approval of the 
Directors, against whose decisions there shall be no appeal. 

VOTi YTT. 4 
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7. "When a grant haa expired, the District shall not be eligible to apply 
a-gn.in for aid for two years; and if no competition takes place in a Dis¬ 
trict for two years, the grant shall expire. 


PLOUGHING COMPETITIONS. 

The Minor Silver Medal will be ^ven to the winner of^ the lirst 
Premium at Ploughing Competitions, provided a Eeport in the fol¬ 
lowing terms is made to the Secretary, within one month of the 
Competition, by a Member of the Society:— 

POEM OP RBPOET. 

Ij of , Member of the Highland 

and Agricultural Society, hereby certify that I attended the Ploughing 
Match of the Association at in the comity 

of on the when ploughs 

competed; of land were assigned to each, and hours 

were allowed for the execution of the work. The sum of B 
was awai’ded in the following proportions, viz.;— 

[Sere emmi&rate the names and designations of successful Competitm*8J\ 

RULES OP COMPETITION. 

1. All Matches must be at the instance of a local Society or Ploughing 
Association, and no Match at the instance of an individual, or confined to 
the tenants of one estate, will be recognised. 

2. The title of such Society or Association, together with the name and 
address of its Secretary, must be registered with the Secretary of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society, 3 George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh. 

3. Not more than one Match in the same season can take place within 
the bounds of the same Society or Association. 

4. All reports must be lodged within one month of the date of the 
Match, and certified by a Member of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society who was present at it. 

5. A Member can only report one Match; and a Ploughman cannot 
carry more than three Medals in the same season. 

6. To warrant the grant of the Medal there must have been twelve 
ploughs in Competition, and not less than Three Pounds awai'd(‘(l in 
Prizes by the local Society. The Medal to be given to tlio winner of the 
fimt prize. 

7. Ploughmen shall not be allowed any assistance, and their work must 
not be set up nor touched by others; and attention should be given to 
the fii’mness and sufficiency of the work below more than to its neatness 
above the surface. 

8. The Local Committee is requmed to fix the time to be allowed for 
ploughing the portion of land, and they are recommended that the time 
be at the mte of not more than ten hours per imperial acre on light laud, 
and fourteen hours on heavy or stony land. 
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CLASS III. 

COTTAGES AND GAEDENS. 

The following Premiums are offered for Competition in the 
Parishes after mentioned. 

The Premiums are granted for two years. 


PEEMIUMS FOE BEST KEPT COTTAGES AND GAEDENS. 


1. Best kept Cottage 
Second best 

3. Best kept Cottage Garden 
Second best 


£10 0 
0 10 0 
1 0 0 
0 10 0 


RULKS OF COMPETITION. 

1. OcmpotitiouH may take place in the different parishes for Cottages 
and Chirdena, or for either separately. 

2. 'f'he occupiers of Lodges at Gentlemen’s Approach Gates and Gar- 
doueix’ Houses are oxcludecl, as well as others whom the Committee con¬ 
sider, from their position, not to be entitled to compete. The inspection 
must be completed by the 1st of October. In making the inspection, the 
Conveners may tjike the assistance of any competent judges. 

3. It is left to tlie Committee of the Distiict to regulate the maximum 
annual rent of the Cottages, which may, with the gai’den, be from .£5 to £7. 

4. To warrant the award of full Premiums, there must not be fewer than 
three competitors in each class. If there are less than three competitors 
in each class, only half Premium will be awai*ded. 

5. A person who has gained the highest Premium cannot compete 
agiiin. 

G. If the Cottage is occupied by the proprietor, the roof must be in good 
repair; if the roof is thatch, it must be in good repair, though in the occu¬ 
pation of a leiiaut. 'J1ie interior and external conveniences must be clean 
and orderly ; the windows must be free of broken glass, clean, and afford¬ 
ing the tneans of ventilation. Dunghills, and all other nuisances, must be 
ronioved from the front and gables. In awarding the Cottage Premiums, 
preference will be given to Competitors who, in addition to the above re- 
(juisitos, have displayed the greatest taste in ornamenting the exterior of 
tlH‘ir lunises, and the ground in front and at the gables. 

*7, In estimating the claims for the Gm*den Premiums, the judges should 
have in view—the suMciency and neatness of the fences and walks ; the 
•cleanness of the ground; the quality and choice of the crops; and the 
general productiveness of the garden. 

8. Eeports, stating the number of Competitors, the names of successful 
parties, and the nature of the exertions which have been made by them, 
anust be transmitted by the Conveners to the Secretary on or before the 
No'oemb&r msot, 

9. When a grant has expired, the District cannot apply again for aid for 
two years. 

Parishes desirous of these Premiums must lodge applications with the 
Secretary on or before the November next 
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MEDALS FOE COTTAGES AND GAEDENS OE GAEDEN 
PEODUCE AND BEE-KEEPING. 

The Society will issue annually two Minor Silver Medals to a limited 
number of local Associations or individuals, who at their own expense 
establish Premiums for Cottages and Gardens under iJl5 of Eent. One of 
the Medals may be awarded for the best kept Cottage, and the other for 
the best kept Garden or Flower-Plot, or Garden Produce, the produce of 
the cottager’s own garden. Two Minor Silyer Medals will also be issued 
to Local Bee-Keeping Associations. 

Local Associations or individuals desirous of these Medals, must lodge 
applications with the Secretary on or before the Is^ November next 

The Medals are granted for two years. 


Aberde&nshire, 

1. Daviot. — Convenefi^ James Dumo, Easteitown, Old Meldrum ; Secre-‘ 

tary^ J. E. Campbell, Daviot, Old Meldrum. 2 Medals. 1899. 

2. Kinellar. — Convener^ George Bruce, Tochiiieal, Cullen; Secretary^ 

Neil Smith, Blackburn, Kinaldie. 2 Medals. 1898. (1 Medal 
awarded in 1899; 1 Medal for 1900.) 

3. Ttrib. — Gonvene^'y James Cruickshank, Ladysford, Fraserburgh; 

Becretarvy James Merson, Caiinmouining, Boyndlie, Fraserburgh. 
2 Medals. 1899. 


Argyllshire. 

4. Mull and MoRVERir.--(7o?irc?2cr, Mrs Fletcher of Glenaros, Isle of 
Mull; Becretaryy Donald Macrae, The Villa, Saleu, Aros, Mull. 
2 Medals. 1899. 


5. Darvel. — Gomen&\ Alex. Steel, Burnhead, Darvel; Secretary, 
Matthew Mair, Auchenbart, Darvel. 2 Medals. 1899. 

Berwirlshire. 

C. Lauderdale Bee-keepers. — Convener, Geoige L. Broom hold, Lauder; 
Secretary, Eobert Eobson, Lauder. 2 Medals. 1900. 

Fifeshire. 

7. DrsART.— Conmien', Alex. Hutchison, Ingleside, Kirkcaldy; Score- 

tary, ‘William E. Gibson, 54 St Clair Street, Kiikcaldy. 2 Medals. 
1.900. 

8. Feeuchie and District. — Conv&ner, Walter Noss, Freuchio; Se<re- 

tary, WiUiam Allan, Freuchie. 2 Medals. 1899. 

Kirheudbrightshire, 

9. Kirkpatrick-Durham. — Convener, James Cunningham, Tarbreoch, 

Dalbeattie; Secretary, D. C. G. Johnston, Kirkpatrick-Durham, 
Dalbeattie. 2 Medals. 1900. 
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Pertli&liire, 

10. AucnTBRABBER. — Convener^ • 

Sect*etart/t Jame^ Bontlirone, Aucliterarder. 2 IMedals. 1900. 

11. Braco.— Co ? ivme 9 *, ; Beoretary ^ 

Wm. M‘Tlclowie, Crofiliead, Braco. 2 Medals. 1809. 

12. Dunning. —Robert Gardiuer, Henhill, Forteviot; Secretary^ 

J, S. Wriglit, draper, Diiuning. 2 Medals. 1900. 

13. Menztks Flower Snow.— Convem*, Sir Robert Meuzies of Menzies, 

Bart.; Miss Menzies of Menzies, Camserney Cottage, 

Aberfeldy, 2 Medals. 1900. 

Eenfrewshire, 

14. Sir John Stirling Maxwell Gardens, ---Convener^ Nicol 

Cimeron, Dovehill, Pollokshaws ; Secretary^ Samuel Johnston, 69 
Harriet Street, Pollokshaws. 2 Medals. 1899. 

15. Lochbroom.— Com & iwr ^ Murdo Macleay, Broom Cottage, Ullapool; 

Bacvatary^ Hay Mackenzie, bank-agent, Ullapool. 2 Medals. 1900. 

BtifUngBldre. 

36, Killearn. — Convener^ David Wilson of Carbeth j Secretary^ James 
Thomson, Post Ohice, Killearn. 2 Medals. 1899. (In abeyance 
in 1899.) 

17. Milton. — Convmer^ 0. M. King, Antermony House, Milton of 

Campsie; Secretary^ John Whitecross, Milton of Campsie, 2 
Medals. 1900. 

18. PoLMONT. — Convener^ David Mitchell, Millfield, Polmont ; Beoretary^ 

James Boyd, Garthall, Falkirk. 2 Medals. 1900. 


REGULATIONS, 

1. Competitions may take place in the different districts for Cottages 
and Gardens, or for either separately. The one Medal may be offered for 
Cottages, and the other for Gardens or Garden Produce, but the two can¬ 
not be given in one class. 

2. The annual value of each Cottage, with the uround occupied in the 
pariah by a Competitor, must not exceed £16. The occupiers of Lodges 
at Gonbi emeu’s Approach Gates, and Gardeners in the employment of 
others, are not entitled to compete. 

3. Tf Competition takes place for Garden Produce in place of the best 
kept Garden, such produce must be hma fide grown in the Exhibitor’s 
Garden, and he will not be allowed to make up a collection from any other 
Gafden. 

4. To warrant the award of a Medal, there must not be fewer than 
three Competitors. 

6. Blank reports will be furnished to the Secretaries of the different 
Districts. These must, in all details, be completed and lodged with the 
Secretary of the Highland and Agricultural Society on or before the 
Pfovemher next, for the approval of the Directors, against whose decisions 
there shall be no appeal. 

6. When a grant has expired, the District cannot apply again for aid 
for two years, and if no competition takes place in a District for two 
years the grant expires. 




FIM8T UBITION,] 


Address for Telegrcms-^^^Boomur" EDiNBtTEGH, 

Subject to Orders issued by the Board of Agriculture 


HIGHLAND AND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF SCOTLAND 


GENEEAL SHOW OF STOCK AND IMPLEMENTS 

IH 

■ KING’S PAEK, 

S T I 11 L T N G, 

On 17Tir, ISth, 10th, and 20th July 1900. 

LAST BAYS OF EFTRY. 

Iuplbmbnib and othbs Abtiolbs— Monday, 14th May. 

Stock, Poultbt, and Daisy Peoduob—M onday, 11th June. 

No Entry at ordinary fees taken later than those which are reuelyed at 
the Society’s Office, Edinburgh, by first post, or 10 o’clock, on Monday 
morning (11th June). Post Entries for Cattle, Horses, Sheep, and Swine 
taken on payment of lOa, additional fox each entry (Poultry at double fees) 
till Wednesday morning (18th June), at the Society’s Office, Edinburgh, 
at 10 o’clock. 

Covered Booths for Oefiobs— Monday, 11th June. 

iptes&etd of Sodeti). 

RIGHT HOH. LORD BALIOUR OR BURLEIGH. 


of % ^03r!ir of ^mdors. 

A. M. GORDON OF NEWTON. 

of % ^oosl <!lloimmtUt. 

DAVID WILSON OF CARBETH. 


The District connected with the Show comprises the Counties of StirUng, 
Dumbarton, and Claokmannan, and the Westem Division of Perthshire. 


EBGHTLATIOITS. 


aENEEAL CONDITIONS. 

1* The Competition, except where otherwise stated, is open to Ex¬ 
hibitors from all parts of the Dnited Eongdom. 

2. Every Lot must be intimated by a Certificate of Entry, lodged with 
the Secretary not later thm Monday^ 14tth May^ for Implemmis and other 
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Artides^ and Mondajf^ Wth Jmte^ for Stocky PouUrii^ md Hairy Produce* 
No Etttry taken at ordinaiy fees later than those which are received at the 
Society’s Office by first post, or 10 o’clock, on MondAy morning, L Uh June. 
Post Entries for Cattle, Horses, Sheep, and Swine taken on pnyim‘nt of 
lOs. additional for each entry (Poultry at double fees) till Wedtiesday 
niornuig (L3th June), at the Society’s Oflice, Edinburgh, at 10 o’tdocK, 
Printed forms of Entry will be issued on application to the Secretary, 
No. 3 George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh. Admission Orders will bo for¬ 
warded to Exhibitors, by post, previous to tho Show. 

Protests. 3. Protests against the awards of the Judges, or against a violation of 
the judging regulations, must be lodged with the Secretary, at liis Office 
in the Showyard, not later than 9 a.m. on Wednesday, the second day of 
the Show, and parties must be in attendance at the Secretary’s Office, in 
the Showyard, at 9.30 a.m. that day, when protests will be disposed of. 
AH protests must be accompanied by a deposit of £2, 2s,,^ and if not 
sustained the sum may be forfeited at the discretion of the Directors. 

4. Protests lodged for causes which the j)rotester produces no good 
evidence to substantiate will render him liable to be reported to the 
Board of Directors, with the view, if they sec reason, of his being pro¬ 
hibited from again entering Stock for a General Show. 

Society not 5. The Society shall not be liable for any loss or damage which Stock, 
laMe. Poultry, Dairy Produce, Implements, or other ai'iicles may sustain at the 
Show, or in transit. 

Reeding 6. The Society reserves the right to reject or cancel any entry or pro- 
Sntries. ybit the exhibition of any entry. 

Deeisums 7. The decisions of the Board of Directors are final in all questions 
of Board, respecting Premiums and all other matters connected with the Show, 
and it shall not be competent for any Exhibitor to appeal against such de¬ 
cisions to, nor seek redress in respect of them from, any other tribunal. 
Covered 8. Covered Booths for Offices (9 feet by 9 feet), purely for business, not 
Booths, foy exhibition of goods, can be had for £3,10s. to Members and £6 to 
Non-Members. Intimation to be made to the Secretary on or before the 
29th of May. Those applying after that date to pay double Entry Money, 
but no application can be received later than ICth June. 

Lights md 9. No lights allowed in the Yard at night, and Smoking is strictly pro- 
Smltmg, hibited within the Sheds. Those infringing this Rule slmll be liable to a 
fine of 10s. 

Wai&t, 10, As the command of water in the Yard is limited, it is particularly 
requested that waste be avoided. 

Subjection 11- All persons admitted into the Showyard shall be subject to the 
to Rnles, Rules and Orders of the Directors. 

Potoe/s of Stewards have power to enforce the Regulations of the Society 

Stewards, in their different departments, and to bring to the notice of tho Directors 
and Secretary any infringement thereof. 

Attend’ 13. All persons in charge of Stock or other Exhibits shall be subject to 
mis, the orders of the Secretary and Stewards. 

ViMwn 14. The violation by an Exhibitor of any one of the Regulations shall 
of RuUs, render him liable to the forfeiture of all Premiums awarded to him, or of 
such a portion as the Directors may ordain, and also liable to be disquali¬ 
fied from ^ain, or for a certain number of years, exhibiting at the Shows 
of the Society; or to have his case otherwise disposed of as the Directors 
may determine. 

Ratlmy 16. Railway Certificates for Stock and Implements are issued to Ex- 
Passes, Mbitors before the Show along with their Tickets of Admission. 

Rmoval of 16. No animal or article can be withdrawn before the formal closing of 
MmhQMs, the Show at 5 p.m. on Eriday; Steam Engines not till 6 o’clock. Stock 
Pav^ and Implements may remain in the Yard till Saturday afternoon. 
qt ¥r^. 17. The Premiums awarded, except those withheld till birth of calf or 
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foal is certified, will be paid as soon after the Show as practicable, and, 
with the exception of the 1\veoddale Gold Medal, Special Cups, and 
Medals, may be taken eilher in money or in plate. 

STOCK AND POULTRY. 

18. Poultry and Stock will be admitted on Monday, the day before the Admimon 
opening of the Show, and, with the exception of Horiaes, must be in the of Stock. 
Yard before 12 o’clock that night. Horses must be in before 8 o’clock on 

the morning of Tuesday, except those entered for Jumping only, regard¬ 
ing which special Regulations will be found beside the list of prizes for 
Jumping. J udging begins at 10 a.m. on Tuesday. Exhibited on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Stock may be admitted on the 
Saturday preceding the Show, but only by sending two days’ prior notice 
to the Secretary. 

19. An animal which has gained a first Premium at a General Show of Fomer 
the Society cannot again compete in the same class, notwithstanding any WzTmcrs. 
alteration in the heights stated for such class, but may be exhibited as 

Extra Stock. 

20. All animals, except calves, foals, and lambs shown with their dams, No mbstV' 
must be entered in the classes applicable to their ages, and cannot be 
withdrawn after entry, or other animals be substituted in their place. 

21. For prizes given by the Society, no animal shall be allowed to One dm 
compete in more than one class j but this Rule does not apply to the onlf/. 
Jumping and Driving Competitions. 

22. Shorthorn, Aberdeen-Angus, Galloway, and West Highland animals Herd- 
must be entered in the herd-books, or the Exhibitor must produce evidence hooks. 
that his animal is eligible to be entered therein. 

28. Stock must be bona fide the property of the Exhibitor on the last Omership. 
day of Entry. 

24. The Schedule of Entry must be filled up so far as within the know¬ 
ledge of the Exhibitor. The Society shall have power at any time to call 
upon an Exhibitor to furnish proof of the correctness of any statement in 
his entry, 

26. The name of the Breeder, if known, must be dven, and if the PaH%ou- 
Breeder is not known, a declaration to that effect, signedny the Exhibitor, ?/ 
must be made on the Entry Schedule, and no pedigi'ee will be entei’ed in 
the Catalogue when the Breeder is unknown. 

26. Should it be proved to the satisfaction of the Directors that an 
animal has been entered under a false name, pedigree, or descidption, for disomli- 
the purpose of misleading the Directors or Judges as to its qu^iication .w* 

or properties, or that information required in the Schedule and known or 
easily ascertained by the Exhibitor has been withheld, such animal may 
be disqualified either before or after a prize has been awarded to it, and 
the case my be reported to the Directors, in order that the Exhibitor 
may be disqualified from again competing at the Society’s Shows, or his 
case otherwise disposed of as the Directors may determine. 

27. When an animal has previously been disqualified by the decision of 
any Agricultural Association in the United Kingdon^ such disqualification 
shall attach, if the Exhibitor, being aware of the disqualification, fail to 
state it, and the ^unds thereof, in his entry, to enable the Directors to 
judge of its vali&y. Any person who is disqualified from exMbiting at 
any Show in the United Kingdom shall be prohibited from exhibiting at 
any General Show of the Society, unless with the special consent of the 
Board. 

28. All Horses or Ponies entered in classes in which a particular height Seight qf 
is stated shall before being judged be measured with their shoes on. No Eorses. 
subsequent measuring or iteration of shoes will be permitted. 
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Over/eedi- 29. Breeding Stock must not be shown in an improper state of fatness, 
ing. and the Judges are requested not to award Premiums to overfed animals j 
and no Cattle or Sheep which have been exhibited as Pat Stock at any Show 
are eligible to compete in the Brooding Classes for the Society’s Prizes, 
Parades, 30. uorses and Cattle must be paraded at the times stated in the Pro¬ 
gramme of the Show, and when required by the Stewards, and under their 
direction. In Parade, Hoises must be ridden or led as provided in their 
respective classes. Prize and commended animals will receive two rosettes 
each, which must be attached to the head of the animal, one on each side, 
Attendants must be beside their animals tiomt^f mimtes before the hmr 
of Pevrade^ and be ready to proceed to the ring immediately on receiving 
the order of the Stewards. Infringement of this Eule, or failure of any 
attendant to obey the orders of the Society’s officials, will rendei the 
Exhibitor liable to a fine of 20s. for each separate infringement or act of 
disobedience, and to the forfeiture of any or all of the Prizes awarded to 
him at this Show. 

31. Exhibitors shall be answerable for all acta, whether committed by 
UMy (f themselves, their servants, or others in charge of their Stock, and shall be 
EsimxtoTs, responsible for the condition of their animals during the whole time they 
remain in the Showyard. 

U<mng 32. No animal shall be taken out of its stall after 10 a.m. during the 
frm stalls. Show except by order of the Stewards, or with permission of the 
Washing Secretary. Cattle shall not be taken out of their stalls to be washed after 
CatUe, the Jud^ng has been finished. Those infringing this Eule shall be liable 
to a fine of 10s. 

Sms. 33. Aged Bulls and Stallions must have had produce, and, along with 
two-year-old Bulls, three-year-old Colts, and two-shear and aged Tups, 
have served within the year of the Show. 

Vows. 34. All Cows must have had calves previous to the Show. When ex¬ 
hibited, Highland Cows must be in milk or have calf at foot, and have had 
a calf within 9 months of the Show. Cows of other breeds, when ex¬ 
hibited, must either be in milk or in calf: if in milk, birth must have 
been within 9 months of the Show; if in calf, birth must be certified 
within 9 months after the Show. 

35. Ayrshire Heifers in calf must produce a calf within nine months 
after the Show. 

In-sal/ 36. Two-year-old Heifers of the Shorthorn, Aberdeen-Angus, and Gah 
ffeifers. lo%ay breeds, and three-year-old Highland Heifers, must be in calf when 
exhibited, and the Premiums will be withheld till birth be certified, which 
must be within 9 months after the Show. 

37. Animals of any age that have had a calf must be shown as Cows. 
Jiarss, 38. A Mare entered in a class for ** Mares with foal at foot” must liave 
produced a foal after 1st January of the year of the Show, must have 
regularly nursed her own or another foal, and must have the foal with 
her m the Show. If the mare’s own foal is alive it must bo the foal 
shown with the mare. In the case of a Mare that has not foaled before 
the Show, or whose foal has died, she shall, if not in milk, be eligible 
without further entry to compete among the ITeld Mares. Agricultural 
Yeld Mares must produce a foal within 12 months from the first day 
of the Show. A mare in a class for “Mares or Geldings” may or may 
not have had a foal in the year of the Show, but shall not have her foal 
exhibited with her, nor be in milk at the time of the show. 

Mmtmd 89. With reference to Eegulations 34, 35, and 36, birth of at least a 
Foals. seven months’ calf must be certified; and in regard to Eegulation 38, birth 

of at least a nine months’ foal; or in the case of death, a Teterinary Sur¬ 
geon’s certificate must be produced certifying that at the time of death the 
animal was so far advanced with calf or foal that if it had lived it would 
have produced a calf or foal, as required by Eules 34,35, 36,38, and 89. 
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40. All Milk Cows of tho Ayrshire breed inust bo in the Yard on 

the evening of Montlay, the day l)eforo the opeiuiig of the Show, before ' "’®*'** 

8 o’clock, and they will bo inspected by the Vetei inary Surgeon, or other 
oflicial of the Society, between? and i) o’chxjk, to wee if they have bt‘en 
milked dry; and if not, they must be milked ntnier his dir(‘ction. Aft(‘r 
the judging, all Milk Cowh must be milked morning ami evening, 

41. Any artificial contrivance or device of any (leHeripiion found on or T^mnimu 
proved to Imvo been used on an animal, either for priwenting tho flow of «««• 
milk or for any other impTOper purpase, will dkjualify that animal fioni ^ 
being awarded a Premium, and the Owner of said animal sliall he])ro- 

hibited from again entering Stock for any of the Society’s (loneral Show a, 
for such a period as the OiToctora may see fit. 

42. No rug shall be hung up so as to conceal any animal in a hoixe- Oonmlmg 
box or stall, except with special permission of the Steward of that onumK 
department. 

43. In the classes for IFunters fotir years old and upwards tlie iTudges 
are empowered to ti‘ansfer to the proper classes hoi*aeR which, in regard 
to weight-carrying, are in thoir opinion entered in the wrong classes. 

44. Judges are paHicularly reipnvsfcod to satisfy themselves, as far as Boun^whh 
possible, regarding the soxindnoas of all Horses before awarding the Prizes, <»/ 

and to avoid giving Pnzes to animals showing symplotus of herodibiry 
diseases. The Judges may consult the Society’s Veterinary Burgeon if 
they deem it expedient. No protests on veterinary grounds will bo 
received. 

45. All Ewes must have reared lambs in the yi^ar of tlu^ Hhow j and /ffww, 

Ewes of the Dlackfaced and Cheviot breeds must be in milk, and have 
their lambs at foot. 

4(). Sheep must have been dipt bare after 1st .rauuary of the year of Cfipjdiiff, 
the Show, and the Judges are instructed to examine the fleeces of Ihe 
Sheep selected for Prizes, and to cjwt those on which they tlnd any of the 
former fleece. This Jlulc does not a])p]y to (^hoviot shoe]). 

47. Sows must have reared pigs m the year of the Show or be in pig; Sim* 
and Pigs must belong to tlio same litter, and bo uncut. 

48. 3u Poultry the Aged Birds must have been hatched previous to, I^oidity* 
and Cockerels and Pullets in, the year of the Show. 

49. Bulls must bo secured by iiosc-rings, with chains or ropes attached, Hmtnng 
or with strong halters and double ropes. All Cattle, otboi than Ifigblauil Mth* 
Cattle, must be tied in their stalls. 

50. Servants in charge of Stock must bring their own buekets or pails, Fmlhg 
and a ]>iece of rope or sheep-net to caiTy their forage. Mangers, Hhe(‘p iwUnnm 
and pig troughs, will be provided. 

51. Loose-boxes will be provided for Stidlions, throe, two, and one year- Jeewawe. 
old entire Colts; for ono-year-old Fillit^s, and for Mares with foals at dttHon /hr 
foot; closed-in stables for all I ho other Horn's, and covered nccommoda- 

lion for the whole of the other Live Stock. Stalls (floored) for attendants 
on Oattlo, TIorsos, and Sheep will be provided at same rates as those 
charged for Stock. 

62. Pive days’ supply of straw, hay, grass, and tares will be provided Mder* 
free by tho Society. Any additional fodder or other kinds of food 
required will be supplied at fixed prices in the Poriige-yard. Any ser¬ 
vant removing bedding from an adjoining stall will be fined in double 

the amount taken. Exhibitors may fetch their own cake or com to the 
Yard, but not grass, tares, hay, or straw. Coops, food, and attendance 
for Poultry will be provided by the Society. 

63. Cattle, Sheep, Swine, or Poxdtry cannot be removed from the Yard Removal 
till 6 p.M. on Fx-iday, the last day of the Show, except on certificate by 

the Veterinary Surgeon employed by the Directors, countersigned by the 
Steward of the department and the Secretary. 
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With- 54. Hoises may be witkdrawn at the close of the Show on Tuesday, 
dmimZ of Wednesday, and Thursday, on a dei)OMit of £5 for each animal, which 
/MW’ses cm forfeited, along with any prize money it may have gained, if 

the animal is not brought back. They must retain botween 7 and 7.30 
the following morning, and those not in before 8 shall forfeit 10s. 
Horse passes to be applied for at the Secretary’s Olliee between 6 an<l 
6 p.M. on Tuesday, and the deposit, unless forfeited in whole or in ])art, 
will be returned between 12.30 and 2.30 on ITriday, 

Order m 55. When the Stock is leaving the Yard, no animal is to be moved till 
rewiouaZ, ordered by those in charge of dealing the Yard, Those transgressing 
this K-iile shall be liable to a fine of 10s., and detained till all the other 
Stock is removed. 

JUDGING STOCK AND POULTRY. 

Opmmg 56. On Tuesday, the first day of the Show, no person will be admitted, 
Mes, except Servants in charge of Stock, till 8 A.M., when the Gates are opened 

to the public. 

Judging. 57. The Judges will commence their insi)ection at 10 a.m. The spaces 
reserved for the Judging will bo enclobed, and no encroachment shall 
be pemitted. 

Insufficient 58. In no case bhall a Premium be awarded unless tbe Judges deem the 
mrit. animals to have suflicient merit; and where only one or two lots are 
presented in a section, and the Judges consider them unworthy of the 
Premiums offered, it shall be in llieir power to awiird a lower prize, 
or to suggest tlio removal of any lot which appears to them unworthy 
of a place in the Yard. 

Oomrmda- 59. In addition to the Premiums, the Judges are authorised to award 
tions, three Commendations in each section, if the entries are numerous and 
the animals of sufficient mei it. These Commendations consist of—Very 
Highly Commended, Highly Commended, and Commended. 

Ayrsime 60. Ayrshire Cows which have not calved before the Show, whether 
(hm and entered in the class for Cows in Milk or for Cows in Calf, shall be judged 
EeUfm. along with the Cows in Calf, and Ayrnhire Cows or Heifers which have 
calved before the Show—in whichever of the two classes entered—shall 
be judged along with Cows in MUk. 

Attending 61. One Member of Committee and one or two Directors shall attend each 
Members, section of the Judges. It will be their duty to bring tbe animals out to 
the Judges and to see that no obstniction is offered to them, and that the 
space reserved for them is not encroached upon; to ticket the jn-ize 
animals; to send the Nos.of prize animals to the Award Lc'cteni near 
the Secretary’s office ; to assist the Judges in coinpleLing their return of 
awards; and should any difficulty arise, to conimuuicate with the Stewards 
or Secretary. 

62. It shall not be comjietent for any Exhibitor, nor for his Factor or 
Land-Steward, to act as a Judge or attending Member in any class in 
which he is competing. 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 

63. Dairy Produce will be received in the Showyaid on Monday, the 
day before the opening of the Show, and till 8 a.m. on Tuesday, the first 
day of the Show. Judged at 10 a.m. on Tuesday. Exhibited Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. 

64. Dairy Produce must have been made on the Exhibitor’s farm this 
yeai*. No Exhibitor shall show more than one lot in each class. No lot 
can be removed from the Yard till 5 p.m. on Friday, the last day of the 
Show. The Society undertakes no responsibility the receipt or de¬ 
spatch of exhibits, nor for the loss of exhibits, nor for any injury they 
may sustain during the Show. 
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STALL IIKNT (INC'LUOrKU ENTIJY EEK). 


65. The followiiia; vutcs (which iuohulc Kntiy Pocsniid Stall llout)ahall 
be ])aid by Exhibiiots when niakin*» theii Entries- 


{Stalls for Oatths each , . , . 

Jioxes for Stallions over 12 hands, for .‘1 and 2 
year-old Colts, and for Alaroa, over 12 hands, 
with Foal at foot .... 
Box(‘s for one-year-ohl entii e Colts, on(‘-yetir-old 
Fillies, btallioiis, 12 lumdb and under, «nnd 
Mares, 12 iiands and under, with Foal at foot 
Boxes for (Holdings over 12 hands, or Mares, over 
12 hands, without Foal at foot 
Stalls lor Geldings over 12 hands, or Maies, over 
12 hands, without Foal at foot 
.Stalls for Geldmgs, 12 hands and under, or Marcs, 
12 hands and imdor, without Foal at foot 
Shed Accommodation for Machines for driving 
competitions, each .... 

Shcop or Swine, per pen .... 
Wool, ])cr entry ..... 
Poultry, each entry .... 

Dairy Produce, each entry 
Covered Booths for oflicos, 9 feet by 0 feet 
Newspaper odices . . -€2, lOs. 


Moiuln'n. 

Noii-M(‘iub(‘is. 

S. f/. 

% <f. 

15 0 

25 0 

50 0 

40 0 

20 0 

50 0 

25 0 

35 0 

20 0 

30 0 , 

15 0 

20 0 

5 0 

10 0 

10 0 

15 0 

2 0 

5 0 

2 0 

5 0 

4 0 

6 0 

70 0 

100 0 


Entries in more than one Glass ,—In the case of animals enteied in more 
than one cUss, the entry foe shall bo five slullingH for each class after the 
first. This does not apply to the Jumping Oompetitio-ns, 


EXTBA STALL FOR ATTENDANTS. 

66. Exhibitors of Stock shall be entitled to take an extra Stall or B&x for 
the accommodation of their attendants, but they must state when making 
their Entry that the Stall or Box is to be used for that purpose, and remit 
rent, which is at the same rate as stated above for the particular class of 
stock. 

IMPLEMENTS AND OTHER ARTICLES. 

67. Implements will bo received in the Yard from Tuesday, 10th July, Admmimv, 
till 6 o’clock on the afternoon of Monday, J6th July. Exhibited Tues¬ 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. The Schedule of Entry must 

be filled up so far as within the knowledge of tho Exhibitor, and jinces 
must b(^ stated. 

C8. No Money Prizes or Medals, except when specially oflerod, will ho Premiums, 
given by the Society for Tni])k*inentH of any kind. 

G9. Agricultural rmplements, and Implements and collections of Ji^ushg 
articles not Agricultural, will be received for Exhibition, but the MU'm, 
Secretary is entitled to refuse Entries from dealers in articles not 
deemed worthy of Exhibition, 

70. In order to encourage exhibits of Agricultural Implements from iml 
operative Blacksmiths and Cari)enters in the district of the Show, open Oj^&iatms, 
space will be provided for those in some less prominent part of the Yara at 

a charge of 10s. for space 10 feet wide and 20 feet deep. 

71, Implements will be entered in the following sections—viz., 1st, Order of 
Under Cover, for Agricultural Implements; 2nd, Open, for Agricultural Imple- 
Implements; Srd, Exhibits not Implements of Husbandry, either under irimts, 
cover or open, as may be deemed necessary by the Secretary; 4th, Motion 
Yard; 5th, Open space for Agricultural Implements from operative 
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BUcksmitlis and Carpenters in the district of tlie Show. E^lubitors 
must specify the space they require. 

72. Every article to be exhibited must be entered on the Society’s Entry 
Form. Any article not so entered that is taken to the Show is liable to 
be ordered out of, or removed from, the Sbowyard, or coutiscaied to the 
Society, Exhibiioi’s infringing this rule arc moreover liable to a iiue of £ 1. 

73. “Cheap-Jacks” are not a<lmittcd to the Showyard. The selling of 
goods by auction, shouting, and other beluiviour^ calculated to annoy 
visitors or Exhibitors, are strictly forbidden. Exhibitors infringing this 
Regulation are liable to a tine of £1, and to have themselves and thoir 
goods ordered out of, or removed from, the Showyaa-d, or to have iheii’ 
goods confiscated to the Society. 

74. The articles of each Exhibitor must be all placed in one stand, 
except Implements in motion, and must not on any account extend 
beyond the allotted space. No article shall be moved out of its stand, or 
the stand dismantled, till the termination of the Show, at 6 p.m. on 
Friday. Those infringing this Rule shall be liable to a fine of 10s. 

75. When the ground requmes to be broken, the turf must be carefully 
lifted and laid aside, mid the surface must be restored to the satisfaction 
of the Society, and at the expense of the Exhibitor. 

76. Exhibitors must arrange their own articles ini/im the s])ace 
allotted to them before 9 o’clock on Tuesday, and to the satisfaction of 
the Stewaids in charge of the Im])lement Yiitd. 

77. Exhibitors are not allowed to distiibute handbills anywhere in the 
Yard except at their own Stand j and they must not for this or any other 
purpose encroach upon the adjacent alleys or open spaces. 

78. Exhibitor are required to have their Stands anil the portions of the 
alleys immediately adjoining them swept up before eight o^clock on each 
morning of the Show. 

79. All Machines requiring steam or tire must be entered as such in 
the Certificate, and will bo placed in the Motion Yard. onlit shall he 
used in all cases where Jire is required after 10 ddoch A,M, Those infring¬ 
ing this Rule shall incur a penalty of £5. 

80. No Steam Engine shall be driven in the Yard at a greater sjieed 
than 4 miles an hour. Traction Engines shall not bo used in conveying 
Exhibits or other goods into, from one phice to another in, or out of the 
Showyard. 

81. Locomotive and Traction Engines and other Machines must not 
be moved from their ])laces without permission of the Scciotary or Su‘wards, 
and must not leave their stiiuds till 6 p.m. on Fiiday. 

82. There must be attached to cjich lm]>lement, when forwnrdt'd to Iho 
Show, a label bearing the Exhibitor’s name, and that of the Implemmiil, 
as well as the number of the Bxhibitoi’s stand. 

83. The carriage of all Implements must be prepaid. 

84. Each Exhibitor in the Implement I)e])arbment will re(*(‘ive om» free 
Ticket of Admission to the Showyard for liimsolf or a mimiber of his linn, 
and will receive, in addition, for the use of attendants omj)loyetl by liim at 
his Stand, two Tickets of Admission for each complete tiui 'feet of slied- 
ding in the Motion Yard, and one Ticket for each complete ten feet of 
shedding in the other sections. No additional Free Tickets can be issued 
in any circumstances whatever. Additional Attendants’ Tickets, not more 
than five for any one Exhibitor, may be purchased at 5s. each. 

85. The Tickets of Admission for Exhibitors and Attendants referred 
to in the foregoing Regulation will (about fourteen days prior to the Sliow) 
be issued to the Exhibitors in blank, with the number of the Exhibitor's 
Stand. The name of the person for whom each ticket is intended must 
be written on it before it is used. Each person holding a Free Ticket of 
Admission must sign his or her name on the hack thereof, and must also, 
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when reqxiired, sign his or her name in the book at the Buiraiico (Ute. Tubts 
Exhibitors’ atteiuTants are strictly cautioned not to lend or transfer their 
Tickets, which can bo used only by the persons whose names they bear, and./' 
who nnist be horn fide acting for, or employed by, the Exhibitor, No Ticket proper 
is transferable. An Exhibitor is liable to a line of £l for each case of the 0 } 
transfer or other improper use of a Ticket issued to himself or emidoyoe. Tkkds, 

STALL UISNT. 

86, Ground to bo taken in s})acoa of 10 feet frontage by 20 feet deep, 
except in Motion Yard, which is to be 10 feet or any larger amount of 
frontage by 60 feet deep. 

87. Uiites for space, payable by Exhibitors when making their Entries 

Monil)orB Non-Moinl)Oih. 

Shedding, 20 feet deep, 7 feet high, per 30 foot . £15 0 £1 16 0 

Space without Shedding, 20 foot deop, per 10 foot . 15 0 1 15 0 

Kpaco in Motion Yard, without Shedding, 50 feet 

deep, per foot . . . . .0 5 0 0 8 0 

And with Shedding, 20 feet deep, 10 feet high, per foot 0 7 0 0 10 0 

Covered Booths for offices, 9 feet by 9 foot, each . 3 10 0 6 0 0 

Newspaper offices, each . . £2, lOs. 

ADMISSION OP THE PUBLIC. 

The public will be admitted daily at 8 a.m. Judging begins on Tues¬ 
day at 10 A.M. The charges for admission to the Yard will be—Tuesday, 
from 8 A.M. till 5 p.M., 6s. Wednesday, from 8 a.m. till 6 p.m., 3s. Thurs¬ 
day, from 8 A.M. till 6 p.m., 2s. Friday, from 8 a.m. till 5 p.m., 1b. 

ADMISSION OP MEMBEES AND EXHIBITORS. 

On exhibiting their Memh&de Ticketf which is strictly not transfer¬ 
able, Members of the Society are admitted free to the Showyard and 
to the Enclosures and Stands around the Large Bing, excepting the 
Reserved Seats in the Grand Stand, and such other parts as may be re¬ 
served for any special purpose. Tickets will be sent to all Members 
residing in the United Kingdom whose addresses are known, and on no 
account will duplicates be issued. All Members not producing their 
tickets must pay at the gates, and the admission money will not on any 
account bo returned. 

Tickets of admission to the Showyard are sent to Exhibitors of Stock, 

Poultry, and Dairy Produce (not Members) whose Entry Poes amount to 
not loss than 10s. 

For Exhibitors of Implements and their assistants tickets are issued as 
})rovidod in the Regulations for Implements. 

Tickets for attendants on Stock are not available to admit to the 
Yard between 11 a.m. and 6 p.m. ; and any of these attendants requiring 
to leave the Yard during the day cannot be again admitted except by a 
special pass (to be jipplied for at the Ticket Gate), which must be given 
up on his return. 

RESERVED SEATS IN GRAND STAND. 

Reserved Seats in the Grand Stand (numbered). 

For Charges^ to Secretary. 


VOL. XIL 


5 
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VAEIOUS. 

Placards, except those of the Society, are prohibited both inside the 
Showyard and on the outside of the Boundary Fence, with the ext‘(*j>tion 
of those belongings to Exhibitors, whoso right is confined to thoir own 
stalls. No newspapers or any other article allowed to he carrio<l about 
the Fard for sale or display. No strolling bands or musicians admitted. 

No GarrioLges or Equestrians admitted mtlmit special leave from the 
Directors^ and th&n only for Invalids, Bath-chairs may he brought in. 

Premium Lists, Eegulations, and Certificates of Entry may be ol)tain(‘d 
by applying at the Secretary’s Oltice, No. 3 George IV. Bridge, Kdinl)iu‘gh. 

All Uommunications should he addrmsed to James Macdonald, Kscj., 

Seoreta/ryof the Highland aoid Agricultural Society of Scotland^ No. 3 

George iV. Bridge^ Edinburgh. 

Address for Telegrams— Edinburoh. 

LAST DAYS OF ENTEY. 

Implements and other Articles —Monday, 14th May. 

Stock, Poultry, and Dairy Produce— Monday, 11th June. 

No Entry at ordinary fees taken lator than those which nro iec(‘ivod at 
the Society’s Office, Edinburgh, by first post, or 10 o’clock, on Monday 
morning (ilth June). Post Entries for Cattle, Horses, Sheep, and Swino 
taken on payment of 10s. additional for each entry (Poultry at douhle foes) 
till Wednesday morning (18th June), at the Society’s Office, E<linburgh, at 
10 o’clock. 

Covered Booths for Offices —^Monday, 11th Juno. 

EAILWAY AEEANGEMENTS. 

The Railway Companies will he furnished with a list of the Exhibitors of 
Stock and Implements, after the 30th June, and all applications for horsod>oxes 
and trucks, and for information as to arrangements of Special Trains, must he 
made by the Exhibitors themselves with the Staliomnaster whore their stock is 
to be trucked. 

The arrang&menfs made by the Bailway Companies for the conveyance of Live 
Stock and Goods to and from the Show are indicated helow^ but eMbitors are 
recommended to apply to the respective companies for full particulars:— 

1. Live Stock and Goods to the Show to he charged ordinary rates, 

2. Live Stock and Goods/row the Show, if sold^ to be charged ordinary rates. 

3. Live Stock and Goods/row the Show, if unsold, to he carried at half r«itos 
back to the station whence they were sent, at owners’ lisk, on ])rodiictiou of a 
certificate from the Exhibitor to the eilect that they are i^ally unsold; failing 
I)roduction of such ccitifioate, ordinary iales must be chaigod. TIio leduetion 
to half rate is to be allowed only when the animals or goods are roturued by 
the same route as that by which they wore convoyed to the Show. The miuiinunj 
charge for Stock returned at half rates will 1)6 one-half the ordinary miuinmin. 

If the unsold Live Stock which was carried on the outward journey by Ptmenyer 
Train in horse-boxes be required to he retunml by Goods Train in ccdtle trucks, 
half the Good<i Train 9*ates must be charged. 

If the unsold Live Stock which was carried on the outward journeq by Goods 
Train in cattle trucks he required to be returned hy Passenger Tram in horse¬ 
boxes, half the Peussenger Train rates must be charged. 

4. Horses and Cattle, when sent for exhibition from one Agricultural Show 
to another, in another part of the country, are charged the ordinary single rutos 
in respect of each journey, from point to point, up to the last station to which 
they are sent for exhibition. If remaining unsold when returned from the 
latest Show to the originating or home station, they are—on production of the 
necessary certificates—charged half rates, provided such return journey is made 
by the line of the company hy whose route it was convoyed on bho outward 
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iouruoy, or, wliero nioro than oiio ooinpany is conconi<‘(!, hy the Hanio route as 
[ionveyed on tlio outw.ird journey. If convt'yed hy (Joods Train, Ifnhohl Live 
iHlock transiorred from one Aj»i*ieultuial Show to another in unotlnu* ^urt of lh(‘ 
eounlry mn>t l)o ordinary rates. 

f). ihisold pjoods, previously e.-irried hy railway, traiisfened from one Apri- 
euliural Sliow to another, in’aindher pari of tho eountry, will hoeonveyeu ni 
half lates at owinws’ risk, on })rodueiion of eerlilieate from the Kxhihitor to tho 
ell<‘<*t that tlu^y tiro unsold; faiUnfj; produotion of sueh eeriilhsitts onlinary rates 
will ho eharf;(‘d. 

6. Toultry to ho ehar^'od ordinary ratoa lioth ways, and will not hi‘ ace<‘ptetl 
for convoyaneo unl(‘f>s (he earriiifjfe eharj^es are piepaiil. 

7. I Torse-boxes, or olluu* ras.sen4;er Train vehiele, will not he ])rovid(‘d foi the 

e.irriaf'o of Live Stoek sont hy (loods Train ami invoieed at (loods Tiain rntes, 
For /or -/)o.res hy Pmmujt^r md Tratm, nyphj to the 

JRaUimy CompaHieit, 

8. Provondt*!’ oonveyod to Agricultural Shows with Tjivc Sloek will h(‘ charf^tsl 
ordinaiy rates, exeo})l so niueh of tho sumo as may bo rotpiirod on the journey, 

9. Men, cortilied hy the owners to he bmmjtde in eharfife of Live Htoek, to he 
conveyed friio in tho same train as tho animals, as follows; One man for (‘acli 
<v>nai^nmiont, exeoptwh<‘n tho consif^nnient requiri's more than one vehich*, wlnui 
ono man for each vehicle may ho sent free ; hut no pass is ^ivon unless the eharge 
for tho consinnniout amounts to as nmclx as tho (diargo for ono horse. When 
two or three horsos forming' ono eonsipmient ar(‘ siuit in tho same horso-hox, and 
a man is req^uired to tiavel with each animal, the men may lx* oonvoyod free, 
jirovidod oaeh horse is charged at the singlo hoiso rate. Upon hoth tho outward 
and homewaid journeys a separate eertilicato and eontraet must ho given, whieli 
must ho retained hy the stationmaslor at tho outward or Jionuwaid starting 
lioint, as tho ease may ho. 

10. Tlio ordinary rates eliargod for carriage do not in any case include delivery 
tOf or colltMJlion/m;?, tho Mliow ground, 

11. Agricultural Hoeiotios* Bhow Plant must he charged at Class 0 ratos, station 
to station. 

12. Tents, Canvas, and other articles carried to Shows, not for exhibition, to 
be charged the ordinary rates both going and roturning. 

13. The earriago of all Live Stock, Implomenls, and other articles going to 
tho Show for exliihitiou must he prepaid. 


DELIYEBY CHARGES. 

Tho following will ho tho Ohnrgos for tho Dolivory or (Vdloction of Livo 
Stock, Ini])loinonlM, and othor articlos heiwoou the llailway Stations at 
Stirling and the Show gi’ound 

1. (hmeral tratlio, 2 m. imr ton (miniiniun charge, Is. (>d.) 

2. lmT)Iomouts and Machinery (Agricultxiral), not oxoooding I ton each, 

2h, Cd. poi* (Jon (minixmmi charge, 2s.) 

3. Implomotits aud Ma^diiiicry (Agi'icultural), on thoir owxi wIiooIh 

(specially haul(‘d), not excoodiiic 1 ton, 3 h. each. 

4. Single articles, exceeding J ton, out not ox<!oeding »3 tons, t3s. per 

ton. 

5. Single articles, oxcceding 3 tons, hxxt not oxcoeding 5 tons, Cs. per 

ton. 

6. Single articles, exceeding 5 tons, by special an'angeraont only, but no 

loss charge than 8s. per ton, 

7. Rustic Houses, by special arrangement only, but no less charge than 

7s, 6d. 

8. C Carriages, four-wheeled, 3s. each. 

9. Caniages, two-wheeled, 2s. each. 

10. Cattle, in floats, 3s. 6d. per head (minimum charge, 6s.) 

11. Sheep and Pigs, in floats, Is. per head (minimum chai’ge, 6s., and 

TnavinTmnd phii.TflrA* 7fl. fid. fnr An^h flnn.+:V 
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THE PRESIDENTS CHAMPION MEDALS 


A Cliiuiipiou Medal is given by Lord BaTjJ^’OUR of BriRLifliaii, IVcsideiit 
of the Society, for the heat Animal or })on in each of the following 
sections:— 


9. Olyclosdale Marcs and Fillies. 

10. Hunters. 

11. Hackneys. 

12. Hamesb Horses. 

13. Ponies. 

li. Shetland Ponies. 

15. Blackfaced Sheep. 


1. Shorthorn. 

2. Aberdeen-Angus. 

8. (J-alloway, 

4. Highland. 

5. Ayrshire. 

6. Jersey. 

7. Clydesdale Stallions. 

8. Draught Geldings. 

Note .—Ammals entered as Extra Stoeh may compete for these Medals. Fomm' 

Winners of tlhc President's Medals are eligible. The award of these Medals is not 
subject to the Rules as to calmng and foaling. Tim Society^ shall have the right to 
Itlwtograph the Winners for publication in the ^ Transactions^ At this Show no 
animal can be awarded more than one of these Medals. 


1(5. Cheviot. 

17. Border LeiccHtor. 

18. Shroi)shlr(‘. 

19. Half-bred. 

20. Oxford Down. 

21. Suffolk. 

22. Swine. 


CATTLE 

SHORTHORN. 

Glass 

1. Bull calved before 1898 

2. Bull calved in 1898 . 

3. Bull calved in 1899 

1 Best Bull in tbe three Glasses—X20. 
Breeder of best Bull of any age in the 

three Classes—The Silver Medal, 

4. Oow of any age 

5. Heifer calved in 1898 . 

6. Heifer calved in 1899 . 

2 Best Female in the three Classes— 

^10, 10s. 

PrealdenPH Medal for best Shorthorn. 

Garry forward 


Premiums. 

1st. 2nd. 3rd. 4th, 
£ £ £ £ 

15 10 5 3 

15 10 5 3 

12 8 4 2 


12 8 4 2 
10 5 3 2 
10 5 3 2 


£158 


ABBRDBEN-ANaXTS. 

5* Two Silver Cups, each of tho value of £50, for tho host Hull of 
any age and for tho host Cow of any age (Hoifors excluded) in the 
Aberdeen-Angus cattle classes. These arc to bo Challongo Cups, and 
are to be known as the “ Ballindalloch Challenge Cups,^* llioy arc 
offered under the following conditions: 1. The Directors shall assume 
charge of the Cups, and shall frame such rules for their safety as they 
may decide upon. 2. Each Cup shall be held by tho winner for one 
year as a Challenge Cup, and shall become the property of the exhibi¬ 
tor who shall win it five times, not necessarily in succession. 3. Tho 
Society shall, at their own expense, cause to be engraved on each Cup 
each year, the year, the place of the Show, name of successful exhibi¬ 
tor, name and herd-book number of the animal, and name of its breeder. 

4. The Society shall award to the breeder of the successful animals a 

A Given hy the Shorthorn Society, 

® Given by Mr Alexander M. Gordon of Newton. 

s The Cup for Bulls given hy Sir George Maepherson Grant, Bart., and that for 
Cows by the late Mr C. Maepherson Grant of Drumduan. 
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Silver Modal, bearing that ho is the brooder of the wiiinor of tho 
** Ballindalloch Challongo Cup.** 5. In every other rospoot tho Cups 
shall bo won aocordiiig to rogula Lions whioh the Directors ntay from 
time to timo onact. 

Brought forward . XlfiS 

Vn^nninus. 

1st. 2nd. 3rd. 4th 

Class & S, & & 

7. Bull calvod before 1st Dec. 1897 , 15 10 5 3 

8. Bull calved on or after 1st Dec. 1897 . 15 10 5 3 

9. Bull calved on or after 1st Dec. 1898 . 12 8 4 2 

^ Champion Cup, value £^0, for the 

best Bull in the three Classes. 

Brooder of best Bull of any age in the 
three Classes—The Silver Medal. 

10. Cow of any age . . . 12 8 4 2 

^ Champion Cup, value £50, for the best 

Cow of any age in the above Class. 

11. Heifer calved on or after 1st Dec. 1897 10 f5 «3 2 

12. Heifer calved on or after 1st Dec. 1898 10 5 3 2 

Champion Gold Medal for best animal 

of the breed in the Showyard.-158 

President^ Medal for lest Aherdeen^Angm AmmaL 

GALLOWAY. 

13. Bull calved before 1st Dec. 1897 . 15 10 5 3 

14. Bull calved on or after 1st Dec. 1897. 15 10 5 3 

15. Bull calvod on or after 1st Dec. 1898 ,12 8 4 2 

Breeder of best Bull of any ago in the 

three Classes—The Silver Medal. 

16. Cow of any age . . . 12 8 4 2 

17. Heifer calvod on or after 1st Dec. 1897 10 5 3 2 

18. Heifer calved on or after Int Dec. 1898 10 5 3 2 

Prmdent'if Medal for bent OnUornty. -158 

UIGHLAND. 

19. Bull calvod before 1898 . , 15 10 5 3 

20. Dull calved in 1898 . . . 15 10 5 3 

21. Bull calvod in 1898 . . , 12 8 4 2 

Breeder of best Bull of any age in the 

three Classes—The Silver Medal. 

22. Cow of any age, in Milk, or with Calf 

at foot . . . . 12 8 4 2 

23. Heifer calved in 1897 . . JO 5 3 2 

24. Heifer calved in 1898 . . 10 5 3 2 

Presidents Medal for best llUjldaml Animal, -158 

Carry forward .£632 

1 Given by 8h tJeoi*tie Mncpliersou Grant, Bart. 

2 Given by the late Mr 0. Macpheisou Giant orDrnnuhian. 

3 Given by tlio Tolled Cattle Society. 
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Brought forward ... £632 

Premiums. 

EXTRA STOCK. 1 st, 2nd. 3rd. 

Glass £ £ £ 

25. ^irighland Bullock Stirk, calved after 
Ist January 1899—£8, £6, £4, and 
£ 2 . 

AYRSHIRE. 


26. Bull calved before 1898 

12 

8 

4 

27. Bull calved in 1898 . 

12 

8 

4 

28. Bull calved in 1899 , 

8 

5 

3 

Breeder of best Bull of any age in the 
three Classes—The Silver Medal. 

29. Cow calved before 1897 in Milk 

10 

7 

3 

30. Cow calved in 1897 in Milk . 

10 

7 

3 

31. Cow of any age in Calf, or Heifer 
calved in 1897 in Calf and due to 
calve within nine months after the 

Show .... 

10 

7 

3 

32. Heifer calved in 1898 

10 

6 

3 

33. Heifer calved in 1899 

8 

5 

3 


President's Medal for le^t Ayrshire. - 


2 Jersey. 


34. Bull, any age.... 

10 

5 

3 

35, Oow, in Milk, calved before 1898 

36. Oow in Milk, or Heifer in Calf, calved 

10 

5 

3 

in 1898 .... 

10 

5 

3 

37. Heifer calved in 1899 

8 

4 

2 


President's Medal for best Jersey, 


£858 


HORSES 

FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 

Cawdor Cuallenom Cup, Value 60 Guineas, rojt Best Mark. 

Conditions of Competition ,—This Cup is offered by the Clydesdale Horse 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland for the host Clydesdale ATarc or Filly 
registered in the Clydesdale Stud-book, entered in any of the Draught Horse 
classes or as Extra Stock, former prize-winners being eligible to compete for 
the Cup. The Cup must be won three times by an exhibitor (but not neces¬ 
sarily in consecutive years or with the same animal) before it becomes his 
absolute property. The winner of the Cup, other than the absolute winner, 
shall, before delivery thereof is made to him, give security to the Clydesdale 

1 Given by Lord Malcolm and Mr T. V. Smith of ArdioraiBh. 

3 Rule 40 applies to Jersey Cows. 
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Korae Society that he ahall surrender the same to the Society and deliver it 
at the Society’s olUce when called upon to do so. Until the Cup bo won 
outright, the winner of the Cup will receive the Clydesdale Horse Society’s 
Silver Modal as a memento of his winning the Cup. ' 

The Clydesdale Horse Society shall have the option of photogi'aphing the 
winner for publication in the Clydesdale Stud-book. 

Pmniuins. 

DRAUGIIIT STALLIONS. 1st. 2nd. 3rd. 4 til. 

Class £ £ £ £ 

38. Stallion foaled before 1897 . . 20 15 10 4 

39. Entire Colt foaled in 1897 . . 20 15 10 4 

40. Entire Colt foaled in 1898 . . 20 12 8 4 

41. Entire Colt foaled in 1899 . . 15 10 6 4 

-£177 

Breeder of best Male Animal of any age in the four 
Classes—The Silver Medal. 

Prmdfmt^a Mnlalfw hnt Ohjdmlalo SlalUon, 

DRAUGHT GELDINGS. 

i2. Draught Gelding foaled before 1897 10 

43. Draught Golding foaled in 1897 . 0 

41. Draught Gelding foaled in 1898 . 6 

Pmideiifi Medal fm* Draught Oeldhig. 

DRAUGHT MARES AND FILLIES. 

45. Mare of any age, with Foal at foot 20 12 7 4 

46. Yeld Mare foaled before 1897 . 12 9 6 4 

47. Yold Mare or Filly foaled in 1897 .12 9 6 4 

48. Filly foaled in 1898 . . 12 9 6 4 

49. Filly foaled in 1899 . . 12 9 6 4 

-167 

Best Mare or Filly—Challenge Cup, value 50 guineas, 
as on page 68. 

^ Breeder of Best Clydesdale Brood Mare—The Robert 
Murdoch Prize, value .510. 

PnvdmfH Medal for Imt OlydendaU Mare or Filly. 

HUNTERS. 

50. Colt, Gelding, or Filly, foaled in 1899, the produce of 

thorough-bred Stallions, out of Mares of any breed, 

—Five Prizes 2—£10, £7, £5, £2, £1. 

Carry forward £388 

1 Bequest by the late Mi&s Murtloch. 
s Given by Sir John Gilmour of Montrave, Bart. 

No animal is allowed to compete in more than one Class, except that horses 
entered in other Glasses may also compete in the Jumping and Driving Classes. 


5 3 — 

4 3 — 

4 3 — 
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Brought forward . ii388 

Premiums. 

TiUNTEBS—1st. 2nd. 3rd. 

Class .^ £ £ 

51. Filly, Mare, or Gelding, for field, 

foaled in 1898— in Jiand . 8 5 3 

52. Yeld Mare, Filly, or Gelding for 

field, foaled in 1897— in hand . 8 5 3 

^ Best Hunter Filly in Classes 50, 51, 
and 52—Gold Medal, value £10, 

10s. 

53. Mare or Gelding, foaled before 1st 

January 1897, able to carry over 

13 stone 7 lb.— in saddle . 20 10 5 

54. Mare or Gelding, foaled before 1st 

Jan. 1897, able to carry any weight 

up to 13 stone 7 lb,—in saddle . 15 8 4 

55. 2 Hunter Brood Mare, with foal at 

foot or to foal this season—£15, 

£8, £4. -94 

President's Medal for best Hunter, 


HACKNEYS. 

{All to be shown in hand,) 

56. Brood Mare, 15 hands and upwards, 

with Foal at foot, or to foal this 

season to a registered Sire « 10 G 4 

57. Brood Mare, under 15 hands, with 

Foal at foot, or to foal this season 

to a registered Sire . .10 6 4 

58. Yeld Mare or Filly, foaled in 1897 . 8 5 3 

59. Filly, foaled in 1898 . .853 

60 Filly, foaled in 1899 . .8 5 3 

61. Stallion, foaled in or before 1897, 

over 15 hands . , . 10 6 4 

62. Stallion, foaled in or before 1897, 

over 14 and not over 15 hands . 10 6 4 

63. Entire Colt, foaled in 1898. . 8 .5 .*> 

64. Entire Colt, foaled in 1899. . 8 5 3 

-] GO 

All animals entered in the above Ilackiuy Olassea must 
be registered in the Hackney Stud-book excejjt in Classes 
60 and 64, and animals enteied iu Classes 60 and 64 must 
be eligible for entry in the Hackney Stud-book. 

Carry forward £642 

^ Given by the Hunter Improvement Society, 

2 Given by Captain Clayhills Henderson of Jnvergowrie, H.N. 
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Brought forward . 

Gold Modal, value £10, by Hackney Horse Society 
for best Mare or Pilly in Hackney or Pony 
Glasses. 

/Vm/Wo/ZV AMalfor hesf Hachuy hi ahoi't OVf/swA. 


PONIBS. 

ClaHb 

65. Stallion, 3 years old and upwards, 

over 12, not exceeding 14 hands 
—m hand 

66. Yeld Maro, Filly, or Gelding, 3 

years old and upwards, over 13 
and not over 14J hands -—saddle 

67. Yeld Maro, Filly, or Gelding, 3 

years old and upwards, over 12 
and not over 13 hands —in saddle 

68. Stallion, 3 years old and upwards, 

12 hands and under —in hand . 

69. Yold Mare, Filly, or Gelding, 3 

years old and upwards, 12 hands 
and under —in saddle 


Pr«‘iniuins. 
Ut. 2nd, 3rd. 

£ £ £ 

5 3 2 

5 3 2 

5 3 2 

5 3 2 

5 3 2 


PmuUnt^s Medal for Imt Pony, 


50 


SHETLAND PONIES, 

{All to he shown in hand,) 

70. Stallion, not exceeding 10^ hands, 

foaled before 1897 . . 5 3 2 

71. Mare, not exceeding 10J hands, with 

foal at foot . . .5 3 2 

72. Yeld Mare, Filly, or Gelding, not 

exceeding 10.V hands, foaled be¬ 
fore 1898 " . , .532 

73. Colt, Gelding, Mare, or Filly, foaled 

in 1898 or 1899, not exceeding 

101 hands . , .532 

-40 

Garry forward £732 


J A Male 6 years old or more must have had a living foal. Winners of the Hackney 
Society’s Gold Medals in 1900, except at the London and Royal English Shows, ex¬ 
cluded. The winner mnst be entered or accepted for entry in Hackney Stud-book, 
and certified free from hereditary disease. The Gold Medal being of the intiinsic 
value of £10, that amount will be paid by the Hackney Ilor&e Society nt any time it 
the Medal be returned in good condition. 
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Brotight forward . ii7J^2 

SHETLAND PONIKS —COUti W Hi (1 

’ Silver Oup, value .£10, 10s, for best Shot land Pony, 
Stallion, Mare, or Gelding, exhibited in saddle or 
harness. Animals competing may be drawn from the 
ordinary classes, but must be entered specially for 
this prize. 

® Pieces of Plate, value £12, 12s, for prizes for Shetland 
Ponies, as follows:— 

(a) Piece of Plate, value £4, 4s., for best piebald or skew¬ 
bald Shetland Pony, Stallion, Mare, or Gelding, not 
exceeding 10] hands, entered in the ordinary classes, 
but prize-winners in these classes excluded. 

(h) Piece of Plate, value £4, 48., for Shetland Pony, 
Stallion, Mare, or Gelding, not exceeding 10] hands, 
with best head, neck, and shoulders, entered in the 
ordinary classes, but prize-winners in those classes 
excluded. 

(c) Piece of Plate, value £4, 4s., for Shetland Pony, 
Stallion, Mare, or Gelding, not exceeding 10] hands, 
with best legs and feet, entered in ordinary classes, 
but prize-winners in these classes excluded. 

Exhibitors must state on the entry form which, if any, 
of these Special Prizes (a, b, or c) they wish to compote^ 
for. No pony can win more than one of these Special 
Prizes 

Ptendent\ Medal for best Shetland Pony, 

Premiums. 

DRIVING COMPETITIONS. 1st. 2nd 3rd 

Glass £ £ £ 

74 Yeld Mare, Pilly, or Gelding, in 
Harness, 15 hands and upwards, 
to be driven in the ring , .10 5 3 

75. Yeld Mare, Filly, or Gelding, in 
Harness, under 15 hands, to bo 
driven in the ring . 10 5 3 

Presulint's 3fedal for best animal m the Olas^f^Jo'i Uoi 
in Ilai WCS6 * 

1 Given by Ml R W R Mackenzie, Eulslull, Leucliim 
-2 Gi\en by vinous contribiitois, pei Mis Hope Johnstone 
® An ammd that has mn a PiesidenVs Muied in amthi seihon in tins Simo shall 
not he eligible to compete foi the Medal in thu sedion. 


3C 

£708 
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JUMPING COMPETITIONS 

SPECIAL RBGUIATIONS. 

(/SVtf ttho fht^ Iiif/id(Uhns o}t r»r> (o Gfi.) 

1 . Jvunpmg Con>p<‘titioua will take placo on tho afti^nutons ot Wodiioaday, 
Timrsday, and bViday, the 18th, 10th, uud *20th July. 

!. IfJnfrm for each day’s Competitions will close at tho Secretary’s Office in the 
Showyard at 6 p.m. on tho preceding day. 

h IUntri/ IWsn —For classes for Horses—Wednesday, £1; Thursday and Friday, 
10s. for each class. Pony classes—Wedu<'Hday, 10s.; Thursday and 
Friday, 5s, for each class. 

I All animnl that wins a prize in tlie Open Class cannot compete in the Pony 
Class, or vhr wmr. 

> AcconuiiodiUloti for jumping horses will be provided as follows Covered 
shod in which to stand during the day free of charge ; or, on application 
to tho Secretary not less than seven emys before tho opening of the Show, 
stalls or loose-boxes will be providcil at a charge (m addition to tho 
Kntry Foe) of £1 for a stall, and £1, 10s. for a loose-box, which must bo 
paid along with the Entry Fee at the time of application. 

(5. Horsos entered for jumping only need not enter tho Showyard till li2 noon on 
the day of Competition, and may h‘ave tiio Showyanl at C p.m. each day, 

7. The Ju7np(i may consist of Single ITurdle, Gate, Double Hurdle, Wall, and 
Water Jump, power being reserved by tho Society to alter those, as well 
as tho Hancticaps, as may bo thought desirablo. 

WEDNESDAY. lat. 2nd. 8rd. 

Class £ £ £ 

1. Horses—open . . . , . 20 10 5 

2. Ponies, 14.3 hands and under . . . 10 5 3 

THURSDAY. 

3. Horses, Open Handicap, hurdles anti gate being 

raised 8 inches for the winner of tho first pri/c, 
and 4 inches for the winner of tho second prize 
in Class 1. . . . . , 10 6 3 

t Ponies, 14,3 hands or under, Handicap, hurdles 
and gate being raised 4 inches for first prize 
winner in Class 2 . , . ,531 

FRIDAY. 

5. Horses, Open Handicap, hurdles and gate being 
raised 8 inches for tho winner of tho first prize, 
and 4 inches for tho winner of the second prize 
in cither of (Hasses I or 3 — 4 inches extra for 
the winner of the two first prizes in Classes 1 
and 3.10 6 3 

fi. Ponies, 14.3 hands or under, Handicap, hurdles and 
gate being raised 4 inches for the winner of the 
first prize in Class 2 or in Class 4, and 8 inches 
for winner of the first prize in both these Classes 5 3 I 

Champion Prize for most points in Prizes with one 
or more horses in above Classes—First Prize to 
count throe points ; Second Prize, two points; 
and Third Prize, ono point. The money to bo 
evenly divided in the event of a tie . , 10 0 0 

-£119 
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SHEEP 

Prcikviuiuh. 

BLACKVACED. Ist. 2iid. 3rd. 4til. 

Olabs £, £ £ t 


76. Tup above one shear 

12 

8 

4 

2 

77. Shearling Tup 

78. Ewe above one shear, with her 

12 

8 

4 

2 

Lamb at foot 

10 

5 

2 

— 

79. Shearling Ewe or Gimmer . 

10 

5 

2 

— £86 


1 The Breeders* Prize of £10 for the five best Dlackfaced 
Tups, bred by and never out of the possession of the 
Exhibitor, entered in above Classes. 

President's Medal for best pen of Blackfaced Sheep, 


CHEVIOT. 


80. Tup above one shear 

12 

8 

4 

2 

81. Shearling Tup 

82. Ewe above one shear, with her 

12 

8 

4 

2 

Lamb at foot 

10 

5 

2 

— 

83. Shearling Ewe or Gimmer , 

10 

5 

2 

— 



President's Medal for best pen of Gheviot Sheep. 





BORDER LEICESTER. 






Tweeddale Gold Medal for Best Border 





84. 

Leicester Tup—£20. 

Tup above one shear 

12 

8 

4 

2 

85. Shearling Tup 

12 

8 

4 

2 

86. 

Ewe above one shear 

10 

5 

2 

— 

87. 

Shearling Ewe or Gimmer , 

10 

f) 

2 

— 


Presidenfs Medal for best pen of Bordt r Lehesti rs 





HALF-BRED. 





88. 

Tup above one shear 

12 

8 

4 

2 

89. 

Shearling Tup 

12 

8 

4 

2 

90. 

Ewe above one shear 

10 

5 

2 

.... 

91. 

Shearling Ewe or Gimmer . 

10 

5 

2 

— 


^ Best Half-bred Tup in above Classes—£5. 

^ Best Half-bred Ewe or Gimmer in above Classes—£5. 
PreakleTit's Medal for heat pen of Half Bred^, 


86 


H(J 


86 


Carry forward £344 

1 Given by Mr 0. Howat^ion of Glonhuck. 

3 Given by Breeders, per Mr lieiti’Am. 
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Brought forward . .£314 



Premiums. 


SUKOPSniBE. 

1st. 2nd. 3rd. 


Class 

.£ 

£ 

£ 


92. Tup above one shear 

6 

4 

2 


93. Shearling Tup 

G 

4 

2 


94. Ewe above one shear 

r» 

3 

2 


95. Shearling Ewe or OinniK*!- . 

5 

3 

2 

44 

Motlalfor hM pen of ShropshhoH, 

OXPORD’DOWNS. 

96. Shearling Tup 

6 

4 

2 


97. Shearling Ewe or Oimmer . 

PrmdenCA Mala! for he\t /un of (hford-DowiiH, 

5 

3 

2 

22 

SaKFOLK. 

98. Shearling Tup 

6 

4 

2 


99. Shearling Ewe or Oimmer . 

100, Throe Ewe Lambs, £5, £3, and £2. 

5 

3 

2 

22 

PrmdenCH AMalfor Imf pen of iiiijtlolh S/ieep. 

KXTRA SECTIONS. 

101. Throe Blaokfaced Wethers, one shear 

6 

3 



302, Throe Cheviot Wethers, one shear . 

5 

3 



103. Three Shearling Wethers, any cross 

out of Blaokfaced Ewes . 

6 

3 

— 


104. Five Fat Lambs, any breed or cross, 
dropped after 1st January of the 

year of the Show 

6 

3 


32 


£464 

• Best pon of Lambs in Class 30i got by a Suffolk 
Tup, and out of Ohoviot or Blaokfaced Ewes—£5. 

I Best pen of Lambs in Class 104 got by a Suffolk 
Tup, and out of Border Leicester, Half-bred, or 
Threo-parts-bred Ewes—£5. 

Best pens of Cross-bred Lambs in Class 304 got by 
an Oxford-3')own Tup—£6, £4, and £3, 

WOOIi. 

105 ** Blackface Wether Wool, five fleeces—£3, £2, £1. 

106. ^ Blackface Ewe Wool, five fleeces—£3, £2, £1. 

107. ® Blackface Ewe or Wether Hogg Wool, five fleeces—£3, £2, £1. 

All fleeces must bo white, unwashed, and shorn from sheep 
bred and reared on, or regular stock of, the Exhibitor’s farm. 


1 Given by the Suffolk Sheep Society. 

3 Given by Oxford-Down Sheep Breeders’ Association. 
3 Given by Sir Robert Monzies, Bart. 
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SWINE 

Preiuiuins, 

LARGE WHITE BREED. 

Ist. 

2nu, 

Class 

£ 

£ 

108. Boar .... 

6 

3 

109. Sow ... . 

6 

3 

110, Three Pigs, not above 8 months old 

i 

2 

WHITE BREED OTHER THAN LARGE. 

111. Boar .... 

5 

3 

112. Sow ... . 

5 

3 

113. Three Pigs, not above 8 months old 

4 

2 


BERKSHIRE. 

114. Boar .... 

115. Sow ... . 

116. Three Pigs, not above 8 months old 
Prmdent^u Medal for best pen of Swim, 



22 

£66 


EXTRA STOCK 

Animals not included in the Cla^ssos for Compotition mny be oxhibiled as 
Extra Stock, and may receive Awards as follows:—Very Highly Uonime 3 id(*d, or 
Highly Commended, carrying the Medium Silver Medal, or Commended, for 
which the Bronze Medal is given. 

Animals entered as Extra Stock are eligible to compete for the President’s 
Medals, whether fonner winners of these Medals or not. 


POULTRY 


First Premium — One Sovi^iirign ; Second Pmnimi —Trn SiriMiiNtJs. In 
each Class in which there are six or more entries, a Third I’ri/o of Eiv(‘ Slnllinns 
may bo awarded, provided there is suHbdent merit in the jiciis. Throe oi inoi(‘ 
Coinmendatious may also be given; thus, Very Highly Chmimeuded, Highly 
Commended, and Commended. 

Qliampion Medals —Presidents Medals are offeiod as follows:— 


1. Best Cock, any Variety. 

2, Bebt Hen, any Variety, 

3, Best Cockerel, any Variety. 

4. Best Pullet, any Variety. 


a. Best Pen of Dueks. 

C. Best Pen of Ceese. 

7. Best i^on of Turkeys. 


Aged Birds must have been hatched previous to, and Cocke rids 
the year of the Show. 

Class i 


Dorking— 
Coloured . 


1. Cock 

2. Hen 

3. Cockerel 

4. Pullet 

5. Cock 


Dorking— 
Silver Grey 


and Pullets in, 
Class 

. d. Hen 

7, Cockerel 

8. Pullet 

. 9. (Vxdc 

XO. Hen 


Silver Grey 


CorinN-CiUNA . 
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Class 

liltA.nMAl‘()OTJlA . .31, Oock 

12. Hen 

Huahma or Co('inN . IJJ. Ooekprel 
14. 

SroTcu (hii'iv . . ir». Cock 

K). Hen 
17. Ooekeri‘1 
38. rullct 

JlAMimuo—• 

lilack ... ID. Cock 

20. lieu 

Any oUior Vai'ufy . 21. Cock 
22. lieu 

Any V(widy . . 23. Cockerel 

24. Pullet 

Plymouth Kook . 26. Cock 

2G. Hen 

27. Cockerel 

28. Pullet 

Minouoa . . .29. Cock 

30. Hell 

31. (^ockercl 

32. Pullet 

LK(niOHN— 

White . . . 33. ('•oek 

34. TTen 

Any oihet l^arhty . 3.6. Cock 
36. lieu 

Any Variety . . 37. Coektu'ol 

38. Pullet 

Lawohiiatst . . .39. Cock 

40. Hou 

OueiNGTON . . ,41. Cock 

42. Hon 

LANOKHANorOiirmoroN 43. Ooikerel 
44. Pullet 

Wyandottk— 

(Hold or JSilrer , . 4.6. Ooek 

46. Hen 

AVvandottm— 


Any ofhrr Vai itfy . 17. Ooek 

48. Hen 


Any Variety . . 49. Cook<‘r(*l 

60. Pullet 


Class 

Gamk— 

Ohi3nylish . . ,61. 0(»ek 

.62. Hen 

Indian . . . .63. (’oek 

61. Hen 

Mmlern . . . .65. Cock 

66. Hen 

Any Variety^ hichtd- 
intj Old Ihujlish ami 
Indian . , .67. Oo(jkerol 

,68. Pullet 

Bantam— 

Oame^ any Variety, in- 
eluding Old English 
and Indian . . 60. Cock 

60. Hen 

Any other Variety 
Bantam . .61. Cock 

62. Hen 

Any OTJI15R IIROOONISKU 

Bukbd ok Poultry . 63. Cock 
64. lien 
05. Cockerel 
66. ibillet 

DU(M«h—• 

Aylesbury . . 67. Drake 

68. Duck 


Any other VaHcty . 

Any Breed (Aytes- 
Hry ejeec 2 dcd) 


go CDraku 
'>*’• UYomig) 
»0 /Duck 
'H (Young) 

71. Drake 

72. Duck 

73. Diako 

74. Duck 

75 /Diiike 
' ‘UYoiuig) 


niiKKni. 


yg /Duck 
77. Oninler 


78. Goose 

'ruuKKYH . , .79. Ooek 


80. Hou 


Amount of Poultry I’romiuins, XI40. 


DAIRY PRODUCE 

No Exhibitor to show uioro than one lot in any Class. 

Premiums. 

1st. 2iid. 3rd. 4th. 

Class £ £ £ £ 

1. Cured Butter, not less than 7 lb. 

2. Powdered Butter, not less than 7 lb. 

3. Fresh Butter, three 1-lh. rolls 

4. Cheddar Cheese, 66 Ih. and upwards 

5. Cheddar Cheese, 14 lb, and under 


X40 
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GENERAL SHOW AT STIRLING IN 1900. 


ABSTEAOT OF PREMIUMS. 


(22 Uhampioii Medals givou by Loud Balfouk ok IUniM.i(,n.) 


Given by the Society, 


1. Cattle . 

2. Horses . 

3. Jumping 

4. Sheep . 

5. Swine . 

6. Poultry 

7. Dairy Pioduce 

8. Medals to Bleeders, &c. 


i;858 0 
768 0 

no 0 

464 0 
66 0 
140 0 
40 0 
20 0 


Contributed Prizes. 


m76 0 0 


1. The Shorthorn Society . 


£20 0 

2. Sir George Maepherbon Grant, Bart. 

* 

60 0 

3. The late Mr 0. Maepherson Grant of Drunidiiati, 
-Cups. 

60 0 

4. Mr Alexander M. Gordon of Newton 


10 10 

6. Polled Cattle Society 


10 0 

6. Lord Malcolm and Mr T. V. Smith 


20 0 

7. Cawdor Challenge Cup . 


52 10 

8. Bequest by late Miss Murdoch . 


10 0 

9. Sir John Gllmour, Bart.. 

10. Captain Clay hills Henderson 


26 0 


27 0 

11. Hunters’ Improvement Society , 


10 10 

12. Hackney Horse Society . 

13. Mr R. w. R. Mackenzie. 


10 0 


10 10 

14. Mrs Hope Johnstone, and others 


12 12 

15. Mr Howatson of Glenbuck 


10 0 

16. Breeders of Half-bred Sheep 


10 0 

17. Oxford-Down Sheep-Breeders’ Association 


13 0 

IS. Suffolk Sheep Society , 


20 0 

19. Sir Robert Menzios, Bart. 


18 0 

20. Tweeddale Gold Medal . 


20 0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


400 12 0 


C2881 12 0 


3 Gworqe IV, Bridge, 

Edinburgh, Fehrmr }/1000 


JAMES MACJDONALl), 


The Society’s Show for 1901 will he held at 
Inverness on the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th 
July. 








MEMBERS AUMriTEl) SINOE THE LIST WAS 
PUBLISHED IN EEBRUARY 1899. 

AUKANaKD ACOORBENO TO SHOW BISTRTOTS. 
Elbotkd June 7, 1899, and Januauv 31, 1900. 


l._GLASaOW DISTRICT. 


*. , ARGYLL, 

Admiiiod 

181H) ^lujor lliigh, Ainiut, Coi- 

imcli 

18U9 Dowtiio, JamoH MacAlphio, of Applii, 
Oban 

11»00 Fallon, Joinos, lUlmo, ICilmow*, Oban 

1899 Graham, llobt Francis, of HklpnenB, 
Argyllshiro 

1899 M'Dougall, Jamofl, Tarbort, Argyll- 
shiro 

1890 Kocdomor, CUarloa Slciiart, Factor, Bon- 
niore, Kilmun 

1000 Tamer, OharlcH, Oorraohaivc, l)\moou 

1800 Young, Bohoit, Knocknoch, Oamjibol- 
town 


AYR. 

1S99 Austin,llohortJ)..I.Mein, IJlackolachrio, 
Ikrrlull 

1899 Uarr, TbonioH, lAonUlatid, ICilmnmock 

1890 BoHvrclK J. 1)., of Garrsllan, Cumnock 
(la Hill Btroet, Bilinburgh) 

1890 Ooohrano, John, Noilicrcraig, Oross- 
houBO, Kllmumock 

is99 Bonahl, William, Far<lolUill, Kilniar* 
nock 

1899 Douglas, Tlios. A., M.11.0.V.S., Kilmar¬ 
nock 

1899 Dunlop, .lames, Oreo, Fenwick 

1899 Gowans, James, Dinwoodic, Ilollybush, 
Ayrshire 

1899 llouhlswortli, W. T. E., Ooodham, Kil¬ 
marnock 

1809 Hunter, John 8., Foulton, Monkton 

1809 Maxwell, William, Bpamelbank, Galston 

1000 Nioll, Thomas, Sliawliill House, Hurl- 
ford, Kilmarnock 

1809 Paton, B. Johnston (W. & T. Samson), 
Kilmarnock 

1800 Boxburgh, John, Grain Merchant, 
Mauchline 

1890 Salomons, Philip Arthur, Beidstone, 
Drongan 

VOL. XII. 


LANARK. 

1899 Alt ken, Wm., licwensido, OamwarUi 
1000 Boyd, Gavm, Newhouso, banaik 
1899 Carmthors, .iamob ilndiardson, 70 King 
Street, Tradeston, Glasgow 
189(> Cochrane, James, Browxisldc*, Stratliavon 

1899 Dickie, Hobcit, Grain Mcrchani, 46 

Waterloo Street, Glasgow 

1900 Ferguson, Alex., of Ololland, Gamkirk 

House, Ghryston 

1000 Haiuiltou, David, 80 Millbroo Bond, 
Laugside, Glasgow 

1000 Xlaimlton, James, 00 Fast John Street, 
Glasgow 

1890 Hood, Wm., Nile Park, 1 Albert Drive, 
Pollokbhields 

isou Jack, Ifcobt., lmpl(‘uiont Agent, Hynd- 
foid i’laco, Dnuark 

1899 Kerr, Alex. Leopold, 307 Bt Vincent 
Street, Glasgow 

1899 Kmr, Thomas B. B,, 907 St Vincent St., 

Olosgow 

189t) M‘Oullo<*h, David, The Tnn, FortJi, 
Lanarkslilro 

1900 J»mitico, James, Oarol&ide, Udding- 

stou 

189t» Buthven, Lowl, Barncluilh, HamiHon 
1000 Sellar, Williaiu, I Spring Gardens, Kelvin- 
side, Glasgow 

18()9 StiuthorH, Jus. 0., 79 Paisley Bead West, 
Qbisgow 

1899 Taylor, J. P. Boss, iMarchmont Terrace, 
Glasgow 

1899 Walker, Jas., Dairyman, Stewarton St., 
Wishaw 

] 800 Watson,Wm,, M.D., Gartmore, Langside, 
Glasgow 

1890 Wilson, John, M.P., of Airdrie House, 
Airdrie 


RENFREW, 

1800 Mure,William, Caldwell House, Glasgow 
1000 Benfrew, Wm., Ferguslie Farm, Paisley 

6 
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List of McwJbers. 


2.—PEETH 


FIFE. 

li)U0 Adamson, David, Balinullo, Louchars 

1899 Allison, Alexander, Cnlt Mill, Ladyliauk 

1900 Balfour, James, Baldastard, Largo 
1900 Barclay, Patrick, Craigeiid, Leslie 
1900 Barclay, Bobt., Auchmuir, Leslie 
1900 Beatb, Thomas, Farmlands, Leslie 

1899 Bennet, David, Merchant, Saline, Dun> 

fenaline 

1900 Berwick, William, Stravithio, B.S.O. 
1890 Bowman, David W., Newark, St Monance 
1899 Davidson, Peter, East Oraigfoodie, 

Dairsie 

1899 Dingwall, Andrew, Caiplie, Anstruthcr 
1809 Fortune, George E., Oharleton, Colins* 

burgh 

1900 Graham, Lewis, Balrymonth, St Andrews 

1899 Guild, William, of Lindores, Parkhill, 

Newburgh 

1900 Hill, William, East Baldridge, Dunfei'm- 

line 

1899 Lebum, Patrick M. G., Gatoside House, 

Gateside 

1900 M‘Kerchar, John, Pithauchlic, Dun¬ 

fermline 

1890 Mitchell, James, Schoolhouse, Borcland, 
Dysart 

1809 Mitchell, Stuart, Newbigging, Burnt¬ 
island 

1899 Morton, John P., Broomliall, Dunferm¬ 
line 

1899 Ramage, M., Ashgrove, Windygates 

1900 Ritchie, william, Plains, Auchtermuchty 
1899 Roger, John M., Balgone, St Andrews 
1890 Bussell, Thos., Pilniuir, Lundin Links 

1899 Rutherford, William, Thirdpart, Crail 

1900 Sime, Wm. Webster, Downtield, Lady- 

bank 

1900 Stevenson, David, Sauchenbush, Kirk¬ 
caldy 

1899 Stewart, W. M., St Colmo House, Abcr- 
dour 

1899 Thomson, David (Flear & Thomson), 
Dunfermline 

1899 Wallace, Wm., Buckthorns, Largo 
1899 Tulo, John, Sanchope, Grail 


FORFAR. 

(Western Division.) 

1900 Bell, James, Corston, Counar-Angus ' 
1S99 Brown, Win. Donaldson, Drumgloy, 
ForlJir 

1899 Crichton, Charles M., Estates Oitic<>, 
Glamis 

1899 Fenton, W. F*., Kinalty, Kirriemuir 


DISTEIOT. 


1809 Harvey, Miss L., Kinpiirniy, Newtylo 

1899 Jolmuton, David, Bank of Scotland 

Buildings, Dundee 

1900 Murray, David Smith, of IJuirttse, 

Coupar-Angns 

1900 Pattullo, Hugh, Newton of Airiie, Kirrie¬ 
muir 

1809 Smith, J.'W., West Inch, Kirriemuir 
1809 Steele, Robert, Worinit, Dundee 
1899 Tasker, Whl, jun., Cainno, Meiglo 
1899 Waterston, David, Estates Office, Olamis 
1890 Whyte, Alexander Hatton, of Eassie, 
Glamis 


KINROSS. 

1910 Ferguson, William Crawford, Burioigli, 
Mllnathori 

189D Mciklem, Robert, Lochraii, Bloiradam 


PERTH. 

(Eastern Division.) 

1899 Bell, George, South Iiiclimichael, Eri'ol 
1899 Beveridge, James, The Cotton, Aber- 
dalgie, Perth 

1809 Garruth, Arch., West Cultmalundie, 
Tibbormore, Perth 

1809 Doig, James, Haughend, Moigle 
1809 Fenwick, William, Kinfanns, rerth 
1000 Ferguson, Thos., Pictstonhill, Perth 
1899 Grant, W. J. B., Bongarth, Blairgowrie 
1800 Liiiuiiaen, Robert Oswald, Pitcairnlicld, 
Perth 

1899 M'Beath, Wm., Mains of Orchill, KUlic- 

crankic 

1890 McDonald, William, Dunalistair Estate 
Oftice, Kinloch-Rannooh 

1900 Marshall, John, llorse-hiror, Perth 

1899 Nicholson, Alex., Strnnachie Distillery, 

Path of Struie, Forgandonny 

1900 Proudfoot, D. Y., Wavorley Hotel, 

Perth 

1000 Robertson, Charles, Trochrlo, Strath- 
braan, Duiikold 

1899 Robertson, George, Innormyblo, Stanley 
1899 Scott, D. W., Parkhead, Blairgowrie 
1899 Scott, J. G., Moorllold, Ooupar-Angius 
1899 Stewart, Alex., Notlierton, Fonab, Pit- 
lochr 

1899 Stewaii, Jus., Moncrtdfl’e Estate 

Bridg(‘ of Kara 

1900 Thomson, Andrew, D.vSe., Perth Aca¬ 

demy, Perth 

1890 Whitson, Dr James, of MsHently, Melklc- 
our (i;i Somerset Place, Glasgow) 


3.—STIELING DISTEIOT. 


CLACKMANNAN. 

1900 Donaldson, Robert, M.R.C.V.S., 22 
Church Street, Alloa 

1899 Fisher, John, Jellyholra, Alloa 

1900 Gray, Thomas, Seed and Manure Mer¬ 

chant, Alloa 

1899 Shields, John, Ludgate, Alloa 
1809 Smith, Andrew, Hilton, Alloa 


DUMBARTON, 

1899 Chapman, William, Ballymonoch, Qlou- 

fruin, Helensbiugh 

1890 Chrystal, Win. J., of Auchoudomian, 
Alexandria, N.B. 

1899 Jardine, Andrew, jun,, Ballyinonoeh, 
Glenfl’uin, Helensburgh 




List of Mcmhvrs* 


SI 


PERTH. 

(WusTiJUN Division.) 

IWU) Itiiiii, Jnnu'H, Thornhill, IVrihshir<* 

1SI»U Biu'hmiau, John Daiuilloii, yr. of liony, 
CMlIainlor (1 Doiini''IVrratM* MUin.) 
1000 KwitiK, <hioi 7 ;<*T., IhlUollony, Mulhill 
JilOO Ma<*(Sr»*Kor, IN‘tfr, l<\u-i<ir, (Jromliv, 
Dmihliiiir 

ISiHi John, Colony Kunn, Orloif 

11)00 Hold, Andiow T., Ainditorardor Jlonm*, 
Auchtorurdi'r 

1000 Hold, Win. John, Ihilhahlic, Dnnhlano 
JJ)00 Ht(‘wart, A1o\., (‘orhcnplio, Dnnhlano 
IHDD StowaH, Dunoan, of Millhills, OriolV 
(Gibl/h Iflntrvi NiooIhou Kdin.) 

Htirlinji:, John W., NolhcrOanibuHhiimio, 
Draco 

ISOl) WilliHon, Oamvholl, Aoharn, Killin 
1809 Wilhoii, D. Wui., Ijawhill, Auohti'rurdor 


STIRLING. 

1899 Hlaolthurn, Cohmol Polor, of Killraru, 
Killraru Houso, (l!iis}',ovv 
ISOO Uryi'c, William, WoHt. (lamhnsdmmn*, 
Miirlinjf 

IMU» Cmwfowl, Wwinj', U., of Auchi'iitrou^, 

IJlU’hl>VH‘ 

isoo lh'W.ir, IVtcr, KIuk's I\uk, Htirlini? 

1S09 Lrokm, John, Inchwood, Alilton of 
('atnpsia 

Loot) Maoinhra, John, Mmichhdnirn lIotiHr, 
Htirlin^' 

Isoo M'Onir, William, ol Dallochnc<*U, Dnch- 
lyvi(‘ 

isoo HhorlhouHi', Ororj^o W., Hanohio MniiiirH 
Olllor, HliiUnK 

litOO Hmarf, Jamas, Donmm’ OaiiKloor, Hilrlinj-, 
J.OOO ThoniHon, William, OauhllmniK, Klirlniy 


4.—EDINBUJIGII DISTRICT. 


EDINBURGH. 

ISOO Aiuhlia, Boh( rl, Dodridjja, Vord, Dal- 
hciUi 

IMiO Aitkan, Alfrod N. 0., 12 Quooii 

1809 Altkcn, David Porcy, 4 (larHcnhc'IVrnwM* 
ISOO Alison, John P., D‘Ar(*y, Dalkclih 
ISOO Allami, Ilobori Harclay, W.8., 3 Momy 
Plaeo 

J809 Allan, William, Uodhatn;hH,OorHtorL)hine 
1890 AlliHoii, ii., hanriHion, DavhlHOU'H MaiiiH 
1890 AlHton, Jamas, OroHHlco, Stow 
1809 Ash, Gaol am P, G., Aldcrntoiu*, Now- 
jiark, West Oaldcr 

1899 Baillia, Alex., ISaHii Mains of Inglistou, 

Katho HUtion 

1800 IJlaekwood, Goo. Win., Gogar Mount, 
llatho Htaiion 

1800 Blackwood, Jas. Xlngh, Oogar Mount, 
Itatho Htatiou 

1800 Borthwick, W., March well, Haiho 
1890 Brown, John Macktumic, The (Hon, 
Musmdlmrgh 

ISOO Buchanan, JaiiicH U., Adainhrac, MuD 
Cnhlop 

1800 (llurk, John, Hallcny, BuIimtio 
1800 Clark, John, J2 Hope Htrcct 

1809 Clark, Thon. Bonnet, (l.A,, 04 C^uoon 
Btroet 

1800 Cowan, JnmoH, 18 AHHomhly St., tadth 

1900 Craig, John, Drnghoru Miilnn, Oollnlon 
1809 Croall, JameH Taylor, OaHtla Tcrracsi 
J899 Croall, Jolin Bdmund, CaHtlo Terraro 
1899 Croall, Hobt. Donghm, Cnstlo Terraco 
ll»00 CroHH, Robert-, 18 Moray I’liico 

1899 Dick, John, Parkboad, West Cahhs- 

1900 Dods, Thomas Watson, XNdtou Farm, 

haHBwadc 

1890 BoiiglaR, WalttT, Mayliold, Dalkeitli 
1900 Dun, John S., of Ollston, ITcriot 
1809 Pindlay, John, 8 RothOHoy Terraco 
1809 ProRor. George M., 18 Drunishoagh 
GartlenH 

1899 Fnllarton, John, Mid-Eiuleith, OuiTic 
189i) Gibson, JamoR P., S3 Regent Terraco 
1899 Gillespie, Alex. L., 13 Assembly Street, 
Xjoith 

1899 Gillies, John, Northtlold, PreRtonpans 
I89£) Graham, Robert, Victor Park, Corstor- 
phiue 

1899 Gray, James L., Blgiuhaugh, Dalkeith 
1890 Gray, William, Brauhead, Oraiuond 


IHOii Haldane, Francis 0,, W.H., 90 (jiiiemi 
Hircct 

1900 Hantou, John, Mngiuccr, Dalkoilh 
IS99 llcrdmau, Thomus A., Houthsidis Cort*- 
h ridge 

1899 Howden, William, Htoncyhill, Mussnl- 
Imrgh 

1899 Hunter, James A., Murraylichi Mills, 
Edinburgh 

1899 Hutchlstm, Win., liurghlee, Lonnhoad 
1899 Irchmd, John H., 122 Ccorgc HtrccI 
1899 Irotis, Jas. Hay (C»)ull « Koim, iAd.), 
CaBtle Tcrra(‘c 

1899 Jamieson, Claude, 21 St Andrew Stiuaru 
1899 Korr, Hugh C,, Blacksmith, Oorstor- 
phiim 

ISOO Kiiohlaueh, Hugo, 22 Baltic Street, 
Leith 

1890 Ijaiid, David XVinglo, PIukUill, Murray- 
Held 

1899 Dawrie, Thomas, Windl4‘strawl(‘c, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1899 Ijogim, William, Kastm' ICinleith, Currie 
1899 M‘Dougall, Ami., Willow Bank, Cor- 
Htori>hinc 

1899 MMjarcii, Alex*., Kosslynlee, Rosslyn 
Cast le 

1899 M'Nee, Peter, leJCrnsHtuarkei 

1900 MathiKou, James, Dean Park, Cruigleith, 

IGdiulmrgh 

1900 Muihtsou, WHbam, ofHhoeKiaut^H, Herhit 
IH99 Metvtu, Alex., Commmvlnl Ihuik, 42 
OrassmarKeti 

1891) Mercer, George G., Konthflohi, Dalkeith 
1H99 Middleton, John, 42 Getirge Street 
1899 Wouai., AlexaiuUu-, 17 Claremont Park, 
Leith 

1899 Mmlge, If. B.. f>7 Manor l»lnee 
lh99 Muir, John, 1 Jaggs, Kirknewton 
1899 Muir, William, Newhouse, Wilkiostoii 
1890 Nairn, William, Eidgeh<‘iwl, Dalkeith 
1899 Nobbs, Erie Arthur, Hdiubtirgh—Free 
A//e MJmlicr 

1899 Patterson, Thomas L., Ilardcngreen, 
Dalkeith 

1890 J’earson, Dalxiel, W.S., 27 Royal Terraco 
1899 Pringle, James, jun., Crichton House, 
Pathhead, Ford 

1899 Riddell^^A^ Oliver, Oiuiglookhart House, 

1899 Rose, Alox., DB Grassmarkot 
1809 Sanderson, JamoR, Watherston, Stow 
1809 Shaw, David, W.S., 1 Thistle Court 
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Lid of Mcinben. 


1899 Shields, Geo. Bertram, Wallyford, 
Musselburgh 

1899 Skirving, Muster Thos. Myluo, Niddrio 
Mains, Edinburgh 

1899 Smitli, Henry, ‘W.S., 5 South Charlotte 
Street 

1899 Smith, B. Addison, S.S,0., 10 Horiot 
Bow 

1899 Smith, Thomas, Crofthcad, BellsquaTiy, 
Mid-Calder 

1899 Smith, Wm., West Harwood, West 
Galdor 

1S99 Snodgrass, Jas., Bryans, BalkeiUi 
1899 Snodgrass, Matthew W., Langsidc, 
Dalkeith 

1899 Snodgrass, Peter L., Hopelield, Bonny¬ 

rigg 

1900 Stirling, John, Prestondene, Dalkeith 
1899 Taylor, Thomas W., Seed Merchant, 

Dalkeith 

1899 Thomson, E. J., 2 Wilton Road 

1809 Trotter, Alex. E. G., Bush, Milton 
Bridge 

1900 Usher, Robert, 10 Grosvenor Crescent 
1899 Wakelin, J., Agricultural Hall, Valley- 

field Street 

1809 Waldie, D., 25 Douglas Orescent. 

1899 Waldie, J. Paterson, Haymarkct, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1899 Walker, Peter, Elm Cottage, West Calder 

1899 Warden, Ivie, Wester Cowden, Dalkeith 

1900 Warden, John S., Wester Cowden, Dal¬ 

keith 

1899 Weatlierston, John, Airfield, Cousland, 
Dalkeitli 

1899 White, William, Edgefleld^Loanliead 

1900 Whitecross, John W,, Royal (Dick) 

Veterinary College, 8 Clyde Street 
1899 Wilson, Jas., Torcraik, Gorebridge 
1899 Younger, Charles A, J., 42 York Place 
1899 Younger, H., yr. of Benmore, Abbey 
Brewery 

1899 Younger, J. A. 0., Abbey Brewery 
1899 Younger, Wm. J., 21 Douglas Crescent 


HADDINGTON, 

1899 Brown, Malcolm, jun., Ugston, Had¬ 
dington 

1899 Buist, Robert, Whitekirk, Prestonkirk 
1899 Cairns, John, Waughlon, Prestonkirk 
1899 Dewar, Peter, Mun*ays, Ormiston 
liiOO Dickson, James, West Byres, Ormi.ston 
1899 Dods, George, Hcdderwick, Dunbar 
1899 Elliot, James, Duncra Hill, Pencaitland 
1899 Fmser, John H., East Piukertuu, 
Dunbar 

1899 Gcmmel, Mathew, Giucndykos, Mac- 
merry 


1899 Gibson, Walter II., Otim])tuun, IJad- 
dingtoii 

1899 Gillespie, Win., jun., Atholstancfortl, 
Drom 

1890 TIaldauc, B. S, LMinntaHNio, Prcsioukiik 
1899 Hogg, Ocoigc, Ncwlauds, Gillord 

1899 Jolfrcy, James, Douohri(‘, Prestonkirk 

1900 M‘Ewon, James, Bedside Farm, North 

Berwick 

ISiK) M'Ewen, John, Jun., Balgonu ibirns, 
North Berwick 

1809 M'Intyro, Peter, Baro, Dim plum. Had- 
dingtoii 

18iK» M‘Kelvie, William, Duncanlaw, Giirord 
1899 Mason, William, West Fortune, Drem 

1899 Matthewson, Adam, Leehouses, Had¬ 

dington 

1900 Maxwell, , Craigielaw Farm, Aber- 

lady 

1890 Millar, W., Tranent 

1899 Page, Robt., Prostongraiigo, Prchtonpans 

1900 Park, John, Setonhill, Longniddry 
1800 Parr, John, Abbey Mains, Haddington 
1890 Rougboad, Arthur Jas., Seed Merchant, 

Haddington 

1890 Russell, Chas., West Mains, Haddington 
1899 Shiels, Thomas J., Oarfi'ac, Garvald, 
Prestonkirk 

1899 Stein, John Andrew D., Broomhouse, 
Dunbar 

1899 Stenhuuse, Jas., Homo Farm, Hpotl, 
Dunbar 

1890 Stewart, Alex. F., Marvingston, Had¬ 
dington 

1899 Stewart, John, Tandorlano, I’restonkirk 
18J>0 Thomson, Jas., Butcher, Haddington 
1899 Turnbull, Phipps, jun., Pinkerton, 
Dunbar 

1899 Walker, John, South Elphinstone, 
Tranent 

1899 Wallace, Forbes, Redcote, Dongniihiry 
1899 Watt, James Wm., New Mains, Diem 
1899 Wilson, Robert, Shoiittsidis Gillord 
1899 Wyllie, Wm. B., Tranent Mains, Tmncnt 


LINLITHGOW. 

1899 Addison, Joliii, Ballon die, B.ithgaie 
1899 Alexander, Thos., Nidlicrmuir, Bathgate 
1899 Borthwiok, James, V.S., Kirkliston 

1899 Brownlie, James, Merchant, Fanldhousi' 

1900 Cadzow, James, Jun., Bnngimr, Uphall 

1899 Cwsar, William, Solicitor, Bathgati* 

1900 Mamhall, Provost William, Armadale 

Linlithgowshire 

1899 NciNon, William, Ilaiiuitg Valley, Lin¬ 

lithgow 

J899 Stony, John, Shnikeap, Faiihllioiise 

1900 Watson, Walter, GreenilyUes, Bioslmrii 


6.—ABEEDEEN DISTEICT. 


ABERDEEN, 

1900 Barclay-Harvcy, Jas. Chas., ol Kiiiord, 
Diunet 

189!) Brown, James, Crosstonc, Ellon 
1900 Calder, Andrew, Caimton, Lumphanan 
1900 Cantlay, William G., Bridgend, Poii; 
Brroll 

1899 Chapman, Archibald, of Slackadale, 
Turriflf 

1899 Cocker, William, 180 Union Street, 

Aberdeen 

1900 Bsalemont, George B.* King’s ' Aero, 

Kingsgatc, Aberdeen 


1899 Fariiuliarson, Colonel Sir John, K.O.B,, 

Corachroo, Tailand 

1900 Foggo, Bobert Gordon, Jun., luvereuuld, 

Braemar 

1900 Hendrick, James, B.Hc., F.l.O,, The 
Umverslt y, Aborilecii 

18!H) Hntchen, George, Skeen House, Turrltl* 
1900 Leith-Hay, Chas. E. N., of Leith Hall, 
Kennethmont 

1899 Macdonald, W. A., Solicitor, InseJi, 
Aberdeenshire 

1899 Robortson, John, Snttie, Pint ray 

1900 Sim, Geo. P., Lochond, Aidoe, Bunchorv- 

Deveniek ‘ 
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BANFF. 

181H.) BiHBot, Ooliu, IJoluo West TSleliios, 
Aboi'loiir 

iS{){) It. < 3 ,, iJ(»Knrr()W, Ql<«ii- 

llvot 

IHIU» <5r('ijA, John, KoutU Samlhiw, Alvah, 
Band 

iSOd (3unn, Aloxuudi'r J., Kihihillook, 
(3iiUou 

1800 1 lorn, John A., Uiaii^nn, Portsoy 

1000 nnichooii, John, ])o\rp,uK, Bantr 

1800 MMCouzU*, KoJiiiclh 1)., Birkrnh!!!, 
Gartly 

1800 WilkinHon, IToiiry Gmnt, Olunio Houho, 
Abi‘rchird(‘r 


FORFAR. 

(Bahtkiin Pivihion.) 

1800 Maxwoll, David, jnii., Panlatlila Mill, 
OarnouHti(s 

1000 PaUiillo, J. H., PilHkolIy, CurnouRtio 
1000 Hiliari, Dudloy OharloH, Lnttdio, Bmdtiu 
1800 Wilson, JauicM G., BordhouHr, MouiroHO 

KINCARDINE. 

1800 Low, Jus. K, of Balmakowan, Moryklplc 
1000 Miino, AIox., UjIq BHUtea Odlro, Stoii(*< 
havuu 

1000 Nioolson, Arihtir B., of Glonhorvio, 
Pordoiiu 


6.—DUMTEIES DISTEICT. 


DUMFRIES. 

ISOO Antloraoti, W. W., Iloddinf?s, MolTal/ 

1000 Boyd, Ham., OliriniHt, Annan 

3800 Brown, Josrpli, IloloHtanc, Thoi’nhill 

1800 (Jraiff, Bdwajd J., Watovluaul, Dryfp, 
Lockerhio 

1000 DoiialdHon, Andrnw, PoHting MaHlcr, 
Thornhill 

1800 X’rood, William J(dm, lUyli St wot, 
laudcorhic 

1 SOD M‘OalI,Tlu)H., Johns!ouoPlarp,Lockcrldo 

1000 Maxwoll, Wollwood Jlyslop, Biio, Dain- 
fnes 

1800 Mllnr, 31 . W., ID Livingstoim Place, 
Lockorl)i<i 

1000 Murray, William, of MuiTaylliwaltcs 
lilcclcfrclmn 

1900 PatorHoiJ, itobert Jardino, of Bolgray, 
la)t*kt*rbic 


1800 Hold, Charles “W., Klnju'H Arms lEotJ*!, 
Ijf>ckrrbie 

1800 WelHh, Tom, Bricsiano, Moffat 


KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 

1800 Oorrle, ^Thomas, Southpark, KirkomL 

1800 NfilHou, W. MontKmnorle, of QuoPURliill, 
KlekrudbriKhtshlra 

1800 Philliups, Ohnrlrs Aldmft., ofDlldawn, 
CaHtlo-DouglttH 

1800 Wothorsption, G(‘orgo, Klrkcmlbrlght 


WIGTOWN. 

1800 Kerr, Matthew, Cralgloinino, Whitliorn 
1800 M‘DouaU, Kenneth, of Ijogan, Stranraer 


7.—INVEENESS DISTRICT. 


CAITHNESS. 

1800 King, Goorpo, Bi*rviedale, Oail-liTiess 
1800 NieholHon, Daniel, Olrig Mains, Thurso 
1000 Sinclair, Donald, linpl emeut Maker, Wick 


ELGIN. 

3800 Anderson, William, Wester Coltneld, 
Alves, X^’orres 

1800 Cameron, Italph 0 ., W.S., Ulghltold, 
Klgin 

18 i )0 Dean, Janies, Hatton, Kinloss, Vorrou 

1800 limes, Peter, Grbliston, Foeliabers 

1800 Johiistono, John A., Glenburgie Distil¬ 
lery, Blmu 

1900 Lawson, D. G., Secretary, Straths])ey 
Fanners’ Club. Grantown 

1900 Leven and Melville, Earl of, Glenferness, 
Dunpliail 

1809 Macdonald, James, Waterton, Dulfus, 
Elgin 

1000 Mackenzie, Alex., Mayno, Elgin 

1890 Ithind, Alex., Mulrhead, Forres 

1000 Bobertson, Alex., Jun., Lothondry, 
Oroindale 

1800 Bose, William M., Toredutf, Alves, Forres 

1900 Smith, Samuel McCall, Shempston, 
Dutfbs, Elgin 


1800 Turner, James Stuart, T«‘aoher, Now 
Elgin 


INVERNESS, 

1900 Gran, WIlHnm John, Kirkton, Btinehwjw 
1800 Grant, J. W. H.. of Wester MolilIeH, 
Oarr»)n Lodge, Onrron, Strathspey 
1000 Johnstone, Wiiliau), Bracton, Inverness 
1800 Mnedonahl, ArcluWm.jTnvernevis, Fort- 
Willium 

1800 Macdonald, Jas. Alex. Banald, yr. of 
Balranald, Loehmaddy, No. Ulst 
1800 Macdonald, Donald, Solicitor, Portree 
1809 MaeDonnell, Alex., Dnnballoch, Boauly 
1809 M'Gillivray, W., Garbole, Tomatln 
1899 Mackinlay, James. Muirtown, Inverness 
1899 Mackintosh, Hugh, Bosevalley, Fort- 
George 

1000 Macpherson-Grnnt, G. B., Ballindallocli 
Castle, Ballindalloch 

1899 Bobertson, Tom B. S., Lovat Estates 
OUloe, Beauly 


NAIRN. 

1900 Douglas, John B., County Boad Sur- 
veW, Naim 
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ORKNEY AND SHETLAND. 

(ORKNnV.) 

1S09 Bailde, Alex., Berriedale, St Margaret’ii 
Hope 

1890 livino, James, Stove Varm, Sanday, 
Orkney 


ROSS AND CROMARTY. 

1899 Davidson, A. B., Lower Kincraig, Inver- 

gordon 

1890 Dempster, John, GlastuUiedi, Nigg 

1900 Fraser, John, 16 High Street, Dingwall 


1899 Macdonald, Alex,, Lomlnir, Dingwall 
1000 Macdonald, Peter, Cattle Salosiiuiu, 

Dingwall 

1809 M‘Intyre, John, Bell field, North l?:ehH(u‘k 

1900 M‘Keni!i(‘, Mric 0,, Ardrossi Mains, 

Alness 

im) Mackonsio, Win, Faniulwvrson, yr. of 
Dal more, Alness 

1000 Thompson, Alex., Coiiou Brao, Coiiou 
Bridge 


SUTHERLAND. 

1000 Hardie, Jas. F., Factor, Skibo, Domoidi 
1899 Miller, Wm., Balnakeil, Durness, Lairg 


8.—BOBBER 

BERWICK. 


1900 Allan, John, East Beston, Boston 
1900 Blagg, Ernest W. H., Boon, Lattder 
1909 Brown, Robert, Draper, Duns 
1899 Dickinson, William Bell, Longcroft, 
Lauder 

1899 Ewart, George, Teindhill, Duns 

1900 Fairbaim, Johu, Maxmill, Gordon 
1900 Gilmonr, John, Solicitor, Duns 

1900 Holme, Cbas. H., of Bathburnc, Duns 
1900 Johnston, John, Sisterpath, Duns (Scott 
Craig Villa, Viewforth, Edinburgh) 

1899 LIddell-Grainger, Henry, Ayton Castle, 

Ayton 

1900 Wight, James, Greenwood, Grant's 

House 

1900 Wilson, Philip, Com Factor, Duns 


PEEBLES. 

1S99 Cunningham, Captain John, yr. of 
Leithenhopes, Innerleithen 
1899 Whyte, John D. B,, Oastlecraig, Dol- 
phlnton 


DTSTEIOT. 

ROXBURGH. 

1899 Binning, Lieut,-Colonol Lord, Mellor- 
stain, Kelso 

1899 Davidson, Gilbert, Barnhills, Minto, 
Hawick 

1899 Grieve,Wm. Oliver, Shaws, Newcastlelou 

1900 Hilson, Sydney, Solicitor, Jedburgh 
1899 Mitchell, John Peace, Dryburgh Orchard, 

St Boswells 

1899 Monteath, George, Nowtown, St Bos¬ 
wells 

1890 Pearson, Tlios. Smith, of Otterbnm, 
Morehattle, Kelso 

1899 Simson, Alex. Tudhop^ Brewer, Melrose 

1899 TuUy, Alex. B., V.S., Kelso 

1900 Veitch, Arch., Cattle Salesman, Jed¬ 

burgh 

1899 Wood, Wm., Bacliaelfleld, Kolho 


SELKIRK. 

1899 Arthur, Matthew, Lindcan, Selkirk 
1899 Bums, James (George Bums « Sons, 
Engineers), Galashiels 
1000 Hogarth, James, ]\tlller, Galashiels 
1899 Young, Wm., Halkburn, GulashielK 


ENGLAND. 


1899 Abram, Laurence, Durham College of 

Science, Neweastle-on-Tyne—Fw Life 
Member 

1900 Barclay, John, Junior CVmatItutional 

Club, Piccadilly, London 
1899 Birge, Wm. B., Plano Manufacturing 
Co., 116 Southwark St., London, S.E. 
1899 Brown, Ernest 0., Manor iEloiisc, Marsko, 
Bichmond—Free Life Member 
1890 Cole, John Thomson, Pell Court, Tor¬ 
quay —Life Member 
1809 Cundall, John Samuel, Airedale Iron 
Works, Shiploy 

1899 Dellschaft, Adolf H., 21 Drayton Park, 
Highbury, London, N. — Fm Life 
Memb&r 

1899 Harrison, Wm. S., Agricultural College, 
Aspatria—Free Life Member 
3899 Hewitt, Thomas G., M.B.O.V.S., 22 
Dorset Street, Baker St, London, W. 
189i) Hinchcliff, Joseph H., Commercial Bead, 
Skelmanthorpe, Hudderslleld — Free 
Life Member 

1899 Holmes, Thomas B., Witton Hall, Witton 
Gilbert, Co. Durham 
1899 Jefferson, J., Peel Hall, Chester 


1890 Johnstone, Mrs Wontw«>rth TTnpe, Skoy* 
nes, Edenhridgc, K<*nt 

ISO!) Johnstone, Wentworth Hope, HKcyin'S, 
Edcnbridge, Kent. 

1890 Kerr, John Undhuy, Home Fann, Heaton 
P.ark, Liinenshini 

3809 Macdonald, A. J., Eslatc Oineo, 3fl<lon- 
liall, Laugwathby, H.HO., Oumber- 
lantl 

1809 Newton, Thos,, Tlie Bent, Warburton, 
Warrington—Free Life Mmiter 

1899 Nicol, R. P., Mast Curlt<m, Marlc(‘t 
Harlmrough 

1899 Potts, George, Whitchurworib, Triindon 
Grange—Free LifeMmbir 

1890 Sampson, Hugh 0,, Westwood, Darling¬ 
ton—Free Life Memlmr 

1899 Thorley, Joe, Biugdalc, Faringrton, 
Berks (of Joseph Thorley, Ltd,, 
London) 

1000 Wi^anjj^ Oswald L,, Malden Hill, 

1899 ^ Hilsingfon, Loithos, 

1899 Winter, Thos., Springtlold House, Shcr- 
bura, Yorkshire 
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TRELANT). 

1{)00 Htraclum, .liuiios, I/uwl S(tHvnp<l, Aimt*t'r<»vo, Oanif^hvohill, Co. Cork. 


DIPLOMA nOLDERH, 


Abi’ain, Ij.nim>cp, Dm ham ('ollt**?!' of 
Sclencp, N<*w<*astlc-on-Tyno 

1801) Urown, MrnostC*., ManorUoiiHOjMuisko, 
llicliinoiKl 

1800 C’ole, John Tliomson, iVll (^ourt, Tor¬ 
quay 

1800 DollHChaft, A<lolf t£,, 21 Diayton Paik, 
Highbury, London, N. 

1800 ETamson, Win. 8., Agiieultuinl (‘ollogo, 
Aspainn 


FREE LIKE MEMIJERS. 


1800 llinpheliir,.loHophTI.,(^omiiiorcial Road, 
Skelninnihorixs lluddorhlldd 
isoo Nowlon, Thos., Tho UonI, WarbnrffUi, 
Waviington 

laOi) Polls, flporgo, Whitrlmnvoith, Trimdon 
Crango 

1800 Sampson, Hugh C., Wt'stwood, Darling¬ 
ton. 


HOLDERS OF FIRST-OLASS CERTIFTOATE IN- 
FORESTRY, FREE LIFE MEMBERS. 

I 18'iM Polls, George, Whit<‘hurwoi*th. Trimdon Grange 

isno Nohhs, Ifiric Arthur, Mdlnbuiglt 


Nninhor of Monibeis in List published in PVbiuary 1800 . . &760 

Nnnihor of MumboTs admitted in June 1800 , 328 

Number of Members adniltW in Januai'y 1000 . . . Ill 

Numbi'r of Diploma and Cortiilcate Holders admitted in June isoo . 10 

0200 

Deduct CBtimated deaths, liEe. ...... 150 

Total . . GOOD 
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Abt‘rdeou Show, 1902, Prooo('<liiig«; iii re¬ 
gard to, 481, 489. 

A))orlion auiongst Farm Animals, Pro- 
coudiiigfl in regard to, 472, 480, 4S1. 

AccotmtH—see Finaneo. 

Agricultural Class, Ediuhurgh ITniversif y, 
JMzea, 460. 

Agrii'uUnral College in West of Heoiland, 
Ih?ot*e(*<lingH in regard to, 466. 

Agi'iuultural Eductition, Examination iu 
Agricult uro, 403—Kei)ort of Exaiuina- 
tiou, 486 -Koport to Cenoral Meeting, 
490 —Syllahufl of Examination, Ap¬ 
pendix, 11. 

A^ioultural Statisticfl, 339. 

Agriculture, National Diploma in, Pro- 
ceedingH iu regard to, 463, 476, 484, 
490 — Syllahua of Examination, Ap¬ 
pendix, 11. 

Aitlfeu, Dr A. P., Chemi»>t to the Society: 
Sheep-Feeding Experiment at Ohal- 
loch, Lcawalt, 23. 

Animal Growth and Dairy Produce, 
Canadian Experiments iu, hy William 
IJvo>vn, 137. 

Argyll Naval Fund; Ahstract of Ac- 
conntH, 466—ll<5port to General Meet¬ 
ing, 489. 

Bahooek Tent, Prooeoding» in regard to, 
478, 481, 

Barley, IMce of IXome-Orown, in the 
Ediuhurgh Market for 1899, 363. 

Beans, Price of Home-Grown, in the 
Edinburgh Market for 1899, 3.67. 

Blaekfaoed Shcop, Regulations for clip¬ 
ping, 460, 462, 466, 466, 484. 

Botanical Department: Report to Gen¬ 
eral Meeting, 486, Appendix, 37. 

Brown, William; Canaaian Experiments 
in Animal Growth and Dairy Produce, 
137. 

Buchan, Dr Alex.: Meteorology of 1899, 
831. 

Bulls and Cows, Famous Highland, by 
James Cameron, 162. 

Cabbage as a Farm Crop: Offer of a prize 
by John Gillies, 469,482. 


(iainoron, James: Fninous Highland Hulls 
and (Sows, 162. 

Canadian Experimenis in Animal (growth 
and Dairy Pm^lucc, hy William Brown, 

(’flttlc Transit, Waggons for, 466. 

Cereal and other CJrops of Scotland for 
1899, andMeteorologyof thcYeai relat¬ 
ing thereto, 308. 

Challoeh, Sheep-l^’ciMling Experiment at, 
hy Dr A. P. Aitlceu, 2;i. 

Chemical and Botanical Departments: 
Reports to General Meetings, 484, 490; 
Appendix, 31, 37. 

Clipping Blackface Slieep, Proceedings 
in regard to, 460, 462, 466, 466, 
tSl, 

Committees for 1899-1900, Appendix, 

7. 

Cottage and Garden Competitions: Pre¬ 
miums awarded in 1899,460—Premiums 
offered iu 1900, Appendix, 61. 

Cows and Hulls, Famous Highland, by 
James tJanioron, 162.^ 

(Venmeries, whether eligible to compete 
in the Classes for Dairy IVoduee at 


vShowH, 462. 

Crops, Cereal and other, 


of Heoiland for 


1899 308. 

Crops,’Damage to Farm, hy Hooks, 
Pigeons, &e., 463, 466, 467, 469. 


Dairy Diploma, Itoport of Examinations, 
490—.f^yllttbus of Examination, Appen- 
dix, 26. , , 

Dairying at Home and Abroad; Metliods 
and lYoffts compared, hy James Long, 
47. 

Dairy Produce and Animal Growth, 
Canadian Experiments in, by William 
Brown, 187. « , ^ 

Damage to Farm Crops by XtooH Wood- 
Pigeons, &c., 463, 466, 467, 4^ 
Dangers of Water-Drinking, by Professor 
^ Owen Williams, 112. , ^ ^ ^ 

Dewar, Principal; Tbe Horse s Foot and 
how to Shoe it, 239. ^ ^ 

Diploma, National, in Agriculture, Pro¬ 
ceedings in regard to, 463, 476, 484, 
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INDEX, 


490—Syllahu*^ of Examination, Appen¬ 
dix, 11. 

Directors and other Office-Bearers for 
1899 -1900, Appendix, 5 — Filliiii; 
vacancies in List, 479, 487. 

District Corajjetilions, Preminnis awarded 
in 1899, 4o0—Report to (4en<‘ral Moot¬ 
ing, 489—Premiums oifered in 1900, Ap¬ 
pendix, 42. 

Edinburgh Show, 1899: Report on, 363 
—Zebra Hybrids, 386—Trial of Oil- 
Engines, 388—Trial of Manure-Distri¬ 
butors, 409—^Premiums awarded, 412— 
List of Judges and Attending Members, 
449—Abstract of Accounts, 454—Pro¬ 
ceedings in regard to, 459, 462, 464, 
466, 468, 471, 476, 483, 489-Polled 
Cattle Gold Medal, 480—General Meet¬ 
ing of Members, 486. 

Entomological Department, Appendix, 
38. 

Essays and Reports, Premiums offered for, 
in 1900, Appendix, 39. 

Ewart, Professor J. 0.: Award of Modal 
to, 412—Report by Committee on his 
Experiments, 467—Pl^oceedings in re¬ 
gard to his Experiments, &9, 471, 
482—Donation of £200 to, 482. 

Experiment, Sheep - Feeding, at Chal- 
loch, Leawalt, by Dr A. P. Aitken, 23. 

Experiments, Canadian, in Animal Growth 
and Dairy I*roduce, by William Brown, 

Experiments, Sheep-Feeding, &c, Pro¬ 
ceedings in regard to, 469, 474. 

Famous Highland Bulls and Cows, by 
James Cameron, 162. 

Farm Crops, Damage to, by Rooks and 
Wood-Pigeons, &c., 463, 465, 467, 469. 

Finance; Accounts for 1898-99, 461—Ab- 
straot of the Accounts of the Edinburgh 
Show, 1899, 464—Abstract of the Ac¬ 
counts of the Argyll Naval Fund, 466 
—Report by Committee, 476—Report 
to General Meeting, 488. 

Food's and Drugs Bill, Proceedings in 
regard to, 465. 

Foot, the Horse’s, and how to Shoe it, 
by Principal Dewar, 239. 

Forestry at Glasgow Exhibition, Proceed¬ 
ings in re^rd to, 480. 

Forestry Chair, grant to Lecturer, 482, 
485. 

Forestry Department: Report to Geuend 
Meeting, 485, 490—Syllabus of Exam¬ 
ination, Appendix, 18. 


ment, Appendix, 3 — Privileges of 
Members, Appendix, 4 -Establish¬ 
ment for 1899-1900, Appendix, 5 — 
Committees for 1899-1900, App<mdi\, 
7—Meetings, Appendix, 9. 

Highland Association ((laelh‘ M»’)«!), (‘on- 
tribuliou to, 465. 

Highland Hulls and Cows, Famoim, by 
James C^ameron, 162. 

Highland Cows, Proceedings in regard to 
exhibition of, 478. 

Horse’s Fool, and how to Shoe it, l)y 
Principal Dewar, 239. 

Tdentitlcation of Timber, with a uniform 
series of Photo-Micrographs, by D. F*. 
Mackenzie, 183. 

Improvement of Pasture as determined by 
the effects on the Stock, by Professor 
Somerville, 75. 

Insect Attacks in 1899, by Dr R. Stewart 
MacDougall, 295. 

Inverness Show, 1901, Proceedings in re¬ 
gard to, 461, 464, 468, 472, 477, 480, 
481, 484, 489. 

Lessons from a Milk Record, by Robert 
Shanks, 99, 

Long, James: Dairying at Home and 
Abroad — Methods and Prolits com¬ 
pared, 47. 

Lothian, Marquis of, Resolution on his 
Death, 481. 


MacDougall, Dr R. Stewart, Consulting 
Entomolo^st to the Society; Insect 
Attacks in 1899, 295. 

Mackenzie, D. F,; The Identification of 
Timber, with a uniform series of PUoto- 
Micrographs, 183. 

Manure-Distributors, Trial of, 409. 

Medals to Veterinary Colleges, Proceed¬ 
ings in regard to, 467, 469. 

Members admitted since the List was 
published in February 1899, Aj^pendix, 


Meteorology of1899, by Dr Alex. Buclian, 
331. 


Milk Record, Wessons fi’om a, by Robert 
Rbaiiks, 99. 


National Diploma in Agriculture, Pro¬ 
ceedings in regard to, 41)3, 475, 481, 
490—Syllabus of KxaiuiuaUou, Appen¬ 
dix, 11. 

Nomination of Directors liy Show Dis¬ 
tricts, Dates of Meetings for, Apptm- 
dix, 9. 


GilUeSj^John; Offer of prizes for Cabbage, 

Gordon, A. M., of Newton, elected Chair¬ 
man of the Board, 470. 

Hides affected with Warble Fly, Exhibi¬ 
tion of, at Edinburgh Show, 466. 

Highland and Agricultural Society; Pro¬ 
ceedings at Board and General Meet¬ 
ings, 469—Constitution and Manago- 


Oats, Price of Home-Grown, in the Edin¬ 
burgh Market for 1899, 355. 

Oats, the Produce of Old and New Varie¬ 
ties of, by John Speir, 225. 
Office-Bearers and Directors of the Society, 
Election of, 483—List of, Appomlix, 5. 
Oil-Engines, Trial of, 388. 

Paris Exhibition, 1900, Proceeding] in rc- 
"'gard to, 473. 
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Pastnrp, Tiiiprovonumt of, a4 
by Iho elVtv'ts ou tlu* HiO(‘k, by Proft'ssor 
yomorvillo, 7n. 

PaviiiK (b'orjjfo IV. 171. 

Plouj;fbiuj» ()omp(‘Uibms in 181)8-01), 150 
<^<msi<lt‘ratiou of Iioi'ulnlions for, 101 
l»<*j;nlati()ns for, App(Mi<li\, 00. 

Polled < Wlo (lobl M(‘(lal, IVo<‘{'(‘(liiit*s in 
vo^iirilto, 180. 

Pmninius awarded in 1891), 112 - OffertMl 
in 1900, Appendix, f‘J0, 

PriooH of 11 OHIO-drown Wheat, Barley, 
OatH, and Beaus in the Edinburgh 
Market for 3899, ^52. 

Prices of Blieop since 1818,359. 

I*rococdingM at Board and (lencral Moot- 
inf's, 459. 

Produce of Old and Now Varioties of 
Oats, by John Spier, 225. 

Piihliealions: Issue of * TranHa<‘tions * to 
Libraries, 474—lloport to (leueral Meet¬ 
ing,', 490. 


Books, Damage to Farm CVops by, 403, 
4(i5, 409. 

Boynl (Jollego of Veterinary W\irgeonH: 
Proceedings in regard 1o Society’s 
Diploma Holders, 409. 


Scab in Sheep, by Professor Walla<'e, 117. 

Scott, Professor John: Wool-Orowing 
and Wool-Showing, 1. 

Shanks, Uohert: Lessons froji) a Milk 
Itecord, 99. 

Sheep-Feoiling Exi)oriment at Challoeh, 
Lcswalt, by Dr A. P. Aitken, 23. 

Shoop-Foediiig Experiments, Proceeding.s 
in roganl to, 4(39, 474. 

Sheep, Prices of, sinee 1818, 359. 

Sheep, Bflgnlntioiis for Clipping Black- 
fneed, 4(30, 4(32, 465, 466, 481. 

Sheep, Seal) in, by Professor Wallace, 
117. 


Somerville, J’rofessor: In)j)rovcnient of 
Pasture as determined by the elfeets ou 
the Stock, 75. 

Sparrows, «<!., Damage to Farm Crops 
by, 469. 

Spoir, John: The Produce of Old and 
Now Vari(*tieH of Oats, 225, 

Statistics, Am'icxiltiira), 339. 

Stirling, Arehibuld, resigning as Director, 
471. 

Stirling, Colonel,of Kippendavio: llt'solu- 
tiou ou his death, 479. t . ^ 

Stirling Show, 1900, X^’occedings in re¬ 


gard 1o, 4(31, 408, 472, .47(3, 479, 481, 
181, 189 Premiums oflered at, Appem- 
div, 55. 

Slock, Improvemenl of Pas(ur(‘ as deler 
mined by tlu‘ ellV^ds on the, by Pro- 
l\‘s.sor Somerville, 75. 

'Hie I)ang(‘rs of Water-Drinking, by Pro¬ 
fessor W. Owen Williams, 312. 

'Phe !Iors»‘*s Foot, and bow to Shoe it, by 
Principal Dewar, 239, 

The ProdiKM* of Old and Nc'w Varieties of 
Oats, by John Spier, 22.5, 

Timber, the Identilieation of, with a 
iiniform series of Photo-Mierographs, 
by D. F. Mack<‘nzio, 183. 

Trial of Manure-Distributors, 409. 

TOal of Oil-Engines, 388. 

Tu])ertiulosis amongst Cattle, Proceed¬ 
ings in r(‘gard to, 462, 464, 473, 477, 
480. 

TuherculouM Oan’osses, Proceedings in 
regard to, 461, 463. 

Veterinary College, Medals to, 467, 469. 

Veterinary Department; Medals to Stii- 
ilents, 4.50, A]>pendix, 17. 

Veterinary Diploma and Boynl College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, Proceodiugs in 
regard to, 469. 

Waggons for Cattle 5'ransit, Proceedings 
in regard to, 466. 

Wiilhice, Professor: Scab in Sheep, 317. 

Warble Fly, Exhibition of Hides affected 
with, 46(3. 

Water-Drinking, Dangers of, by Professor 
W. Owen WilUanns, 112. 

Waiichope, General: Besotution on his 
deatli, 479. 

West of Scotland Agricultural Colh‘g(‘, 
Grant to, 474, 490. 

Wheat, Prices of Home-Grown, in the 
Edinburgli Market for 1899, 352, 

William.s, Prof(*ssor W, Owen: Dangers 
of Water-Drinking, 112. 

Wood-Pigeons, dtimngc^ to Farm Crops 
by, 467, 469. 

Wool-Crowing ami Wool-Showing, by 
Professor John Scott, 1. 

Wool, Irtces of, since 1838, 363. 

Eebra Hybrids: At Edinburgh Show, 385 
— He])ort ou, by Committee, 467 — 
Donation to Professor Cossar Ewart, 
482. 


I'urNTrii) »v wii.liam bi.a<'kwood awd sons. 




ADVERTISING SHEET 


JOHN SWAN & SONS, Limited, 

LIVE STOCK SALESMEN AND AUCTIONEERS. 

FAT STOCK SALES. 

HADPHSTGTOM- and EASO? LIWTOIT ou altonwto MoudayB. 
ISrOETHBKKr OEETBAIi MART, PERTH, ovory Monday. 
SOUTHERN CEIITEAL MART, HEWTOWH ST BOSWELLS, 
and at EARLSTON, each altomate Monday. 

PIPE CENTRAL MART, THORNTON, every Monday. 
HAYMARKET, EDINBURGH, every TneKday. 

CATTLE MARKET, GLASGOW, every Wodnoeday. 

STOKE STOCK SALES. 

EDINBURGH CATTLE MARKET ovory Wednesday. 

NORTHERN CENTRAL MART, PERTH, every Friday. 

MILCH COWS. 

EDINBDRQH CATTLE MARKET every Wednesday. 

SPECIAL SALES OP CATTLE AND SHEEP at 

NORTHERN CENTRAL, SOOTHERS' CENTRAL, and PIPE 
CENTRAL MARTS, and HADDINGTON and EAST LINTON, 

fiH arranged. 

For dates see daily papers* 

marly notice of Comitjumentsfor each Market mry desirahk. 

Ample Keep, and (Urmful Men in A-mNnANoa. 

TeUyrmM - “SWANS.” Edinburgh aad Perth. “ SWANSONS,” Glasgow. 

<5 OIAKTON TKltKACE, HAYMARKET, BDINBUllOH. 


HIGHLAND 

SHEEP 


Greatest Effioienoy 
at Smallest Cost. 


IN PASTE, 

FLUID, 

AND POWDER. 


DIP. 


Partioulars on application to the Maker^ 

ALEX. BOBBRTSON, Ohemist, OBAN. 
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AWEIITI,S1N<I HlimT. 


INSURE YOUR STALLIONS 
IN-FOAL MARES 

UNBORH FOALS 

WITH TUB 

IMPERIAL ACCIDENT, LIVE STOCK, ANO GENERAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Bstablished 1878. 

The Oldest Company offering Special Advantages to Farmers, 

Head 'TasT, LONDON, 8.W. 


DIRECTORS IN SCOTLAND. 

JAMRS MACDONALD, Bsu., F.II.S.B., HHlntogli (iS'cflyt/ar//, IltyMitthd and AtjrwnUuiul 
{■foGietif o/Scotlund), 

The IIon. JOHN FOUBBS-SEMPILL (Mantfr oj Oraiglevar OttBtlo, Ab<‘rdt‘on. 


FARM AND TRADE HORSES, STALLIONS. IN-FOAL MARES AND CATTLE 
INSURED AGAINST DEATH from ACCIDENT OR DISEASE. 

CLAIMS PAID NEAl^T £200,000. 

IMCREASED BENEFITS WITHOUT EXTRA COST. 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and all Information post free, 

AGENTS WANTED. B. S. ESSEX, Manager. 


ORIFFIELDS “ACHILLES” VIOTOR. 



HEW DISEASE-RESISTIHB 

HYBRID TURNIPS. 

Important and greatly-needed New Hybrid 
Varieties have now been obtained, of immense 
value to Farmers whose land is infested with 
“ Finger-and-Toe.”—5^6? Crop Reports, 1809, 


CROP REPORTS, 1899.—“Tlio ‘Viotor' tnniip has u.\(v<-iIp (1 iiiy I'Niicotnlions, It, wiih 
bo\pi on lAiid full of ihhfiisB. The turnips w«*m* of ^ood quality, and a full oi-op. As n 
I mixed Home with Hwedi* seed, and all the Swedes wont off with * Jb'higor-and- 
Toe. From J. B. Ovwtuoknc, Bsq., riumpton Hall, 

“Tim‘Orange Achilles’did well cuuHidorlng tlio hid Heasoii. They withstood ‘‘Fiilgov- 
and-Toe* better than uny other variety. The quality is ilrst-rato, Vnm Thom. 11, 
HuTCHiNsoir, Esq., The Manse House, Cut!crick. 

“A neighbour got some of the * Orange Aohilles ’ to try on land io ‘ Finger-aiuUToe,' Ho 

tells me they are by far the best crop he has, and free from disoaso.” -Kroiu W. I*. 
Attchleb I.iNOsiDB, Aberdeenshire. 

“Both the ‘Orange’ and ‘Victor’ seed have done oxceoiliiigly well. I have got a Hplondid 
crop of turnips. For the last lifteeu yoar-s this iiold has hinm so Imd with ‘ FingLM-iUHl-Toe ’ it 
ofunas ^ Vahn' trouble of sowing with other yellow turnipH.”—From .Ias. Esip, 

“ Of the _* Victor Achilles' wo had a splendid crop, ou land siibjccd. to ‘ Fingcr-and-Tot'.' Other 
.seed sown in the same Held was badly atfcctcd."—From Messrs Hu vosu aw, Amotherhy. 

The New Disease-resisting Tumi])S, Dnfileld's ‘Achilh's,’ dclied tho dis<‘n.so in a I’uinarkuhlc 
manner at both places.’’-—Wr.sTMoiiRiANiA Oountv Counlul Rmi'out. 

Particulars on receipt of Post-Card. Seed supplied In Sealed Bogs only. 

Carriage paid from the Grower. Beware of Substitutions . 

TH08. N. DRIFFIELD, Brafferton Seed Farms, YORK. 


ADVRKTlHm} SriRKT. 
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LINSEED CAKE 

cntiroiy fiom the Finest Linseed^ 
analysing not less than 97 per cent Pmity, 

COTTON CAKE 

entirely from the Finest Egyptian Cottonseed, 
and extra well ground. 


Soft, sweet, and 
attractive. 
Prom the very 
finest and 
most nutritious 
Ingrredients 
only. 




Analysing 
75 per cent 
of oil, 

albuminoids, 

and 

carbohydrates. 


TUB BUmSfi OIL AND CAKB MILLS, LTD., THOMAS BBRNARD 
<£ CO. BRANCH, Seafield Oil Mills, Leith, bog to draw flit* attouiiou 
of all »Siock-Own(}rs aud Peedors to their wolMcnown Brands of <ibovo Oakob. 


In Demy 8iJ0, Mra Cloth, prica 10s. net, with 35 IlluUrations. 

THE PEN7GU1E EXPERIMENTS. 

By J. 0. EWART, M,D., F.R.S., 

Regius Professor of Natural History, University of Edinburgh. 

Tub Timbs, March 13, 1899. 

**A volume wliioh cannot lail to arrest tho attention of stock-bieodcrh not only at 
lioiue but in all jirogressive countries. 

** Every breeder oflivo stock who takes an iutclligoiii interest m his iv oik should read 
the volume; its perusal will render the busiiiess in which he is engaged more attractive 
than ever.” 

Hi‘03MPWo Ukii, March 20, 1899, 

It would be imj)08sible to give anything like a fan outline of Mr Ewart’h book in a 
brief notice, but we can cordially impress upon our loaders that it is a woik to bo care¬ 
fully studied by every one who goes m for breeding animals of all hiiidb. Orave mistakes 
may be avoided by attention to much that it teaches, and it may suggest a great many 
uheful experiments.” 

Tub Scottish Pabmbb, Ma/ch 18, 1899. 

Lovers of animals of any and every kind will devour the contents of this fascinating 
recital with avidity and ask for more,” 

Skbtoh, March 29, 1899. 

“Breeders would do well to read Professor Oossar Ewart’s book. 

“ On the question of race-horses he is particularly interesting.” 

Abbbdbbn Daily Fbbb Pbbbs, March 13, 1899. 

“ It is deeply interesting, cleaily written, aud of great value as a contribution to fasci¬ 
nating scientific questions.” 

ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, SoHO SqUABK, London. 
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AOVKUTISITSd HIIKBT. 


HORSE, OATTLE, & OABRUfiE HISDEANOE. 

BEFORE INSURINO ELSEWHERE, SEE THE 
NEWEST PROSPECTUS OP 

The Hobee, Cmme, m Gehebal MuBiBCE Co„ Limited. 

(The OLDEST aad LABOEST OFFIOE of its kind.) 

With Reduced Premiums and Extra BenbPits. 

SFJICIAI. TEBUS FOK FAZUU: HOBSEIS. 

OAHHIAOES mURED AQAIflST ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY RISKS. 
Prospeotuses and Full Paf«fclculai*8 po8t fraa on applloatlon to the 

SCOTCH OFFICES-^ 

/Ibercfeen—123^ tTnion Street, 

ALEX. S. WILSOE, Bistciot IfUnager. 
Edinburgh—2B Bublm Street. 

J. FEABSOE OALLTTECt O.A., Bistciot Kanager. 
oa 10 THa 

CHIEF OFFIOE— 

17 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.O. 

A. WATERS, Managing DiFeeton. | R. B. WILSON, SeeiMtaFy. 

OLAI MeTPA iiD~EXOEED £R7S ,OOOu 

Tim, Office is honoured with the Patronage of ZTer Majesty the Queen. 


EDINBURGH WOOL SALES. 

RUSSELL & RAMSDEN, 

WOOL BROKERS, EDIRBEROH, 

Hold Periodic Sales of all sorts of Home-Grovrxx Wools, Those Sales aie 
held monthly in summer, and about onoe in six weeks dunng the remainder 
of the year. 

Russell & Ramsdbn confine themsolves entnely to their bumno^iH a*) Wool 
Brokers, so that Groweis will find these Sales a good medium ior the disposal 
of their Clips. 


WATER SUPPLY, DRAINAGE, IRRIGATION, AND POWER 

FOR ESTATE, MANSION, FARM, OR VILLAGE. 

WIND POWER COSTS NOTHING, AND THE 
“ IDPAI ” T 

galSed } steel windmill 

Reqmies neither attention noi outlay, as it w thoroughly 
bdf-rogulating. 

In use cUl osur the Imgdom, 

Complete installations of Watei undertaken. 

Turbines, Pumps, Pipes, Tanks, and PlUings. 

JOHN S. MILLAR A SON. Watei< EngInoAPS, Anniui. 
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IMPORTANT WORKS 

vou 

COUNTRY GENTLEMEN, FARMERS, <fec. 


STEPHENS’ BOOK OP THE FARM. Fourth Edition. 

liOViKod, iwul iu gvc^at }mri hy JAM KB MA(U»ONAtjD, F.R.S.K., 

Socrotary oj' the Hi^fhlaud and Agricultoal Hooicty of Scotland. Oomidetc in 
Six IMvisional VolumoH, hound in cloth, each IOh. t>d.; or, haudhonudy hound iu 
'J'limj Volumes, with loatluM* ))ack and gilt top, tt‘3, 3 h. Oomplete iu 20 FarLs, 
2.S. Ud. uH tsich. 

BROWN’S FORESTER. Sixth Edition, Greatly Enlarged. 

Kdited hy JOHN NTSCBT, D.OEc., Author of ‘British Forest Trees and their 
Sylvicultural (diaracteristicH and iToatment,' &o. In Two Volumes, royal 8vo. 
With 350 IllustratiouH, 42s. nH, Oouipicto in 15 Parts, 28. 6d. tiei each. 

RETRIEVERS, AND HOW TO BREAK THEM. By 

hrKirr.-CJoijONBij Siu IIKNIIY SMITH, IC.O.I). Iktihatedhu Spcnal Perminsum 
to n./tJI, the 1>UKH OF YORK, With an lutroduction hy S. 0. SmuLKY, 
PresidcMil of the ICoimol Oluh. Second Kditiou, ReviHod and Bnlargod. With Now 
IlluhtratiouK. Crown 8vo, Is. 

THE YOUNG ESTATE-MANAGER’S GUIDE. By Rich- 

AUI) HBNDKIISON, Moiuher (hy Kxaminalion) of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of Kiigland, the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, and the Sur¬ 
veyors’ Institution. With Plans and JMagi’ams. Crown 8?o, 6s. 

A MANUAL OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY, Prom 

thoCoriuan of T)ii A. B. PRANK, Professor in the Royal Agrieultiiral College, 
Berlin. Translatedhjr JOHN W. PATERSON, B.Se., Ph.D., Free Life Memhor of 
the IJighhiud aii<l Agricultural Society of Scotland, and of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, With over 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

A TEXT-BOOK OF AGEICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. By 

FRKl). V. THKOBALD, M. A. (Can tah.), F.E.S., Foreign Momher of the Associol. 
tirni of OUicinl Keonomie Eiitoinologists, U.S.A., Zoologist to the S.E. Agricultural 
College, Wye, &c. With numerous Hluslrations. Oowu 8vo, 8 h, 6d. 

THE WILD RABBIT IN A NEW ASPECT; or,Rabbit- 

Wakrbnm that Pay. A Record of Itoceut Exporinionls conducted on the Estate 
of tlio Right Uon. the Earl of Whomcliffe at Wortloy Ilnll. By J. SIMPSON, 
Medallist of the iSwiUti Natimuxlc (ffAGdimataHmi tk Fraym* Second Bklition, 
Revist’d and Enlarged. Small crown 8vo, 5 h. 

THE SHOOTER’S DIARY. For Recordiug the Quantity 

OF Came Killed, tub Time and Plaob, Number of Guns, and Names of 
Parties, &c. With Memoranda of Shooting Occurrences, Engagements, &c. 
Oblong 8vo, 4s. 

JOHNSTON’S ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL GHEM- 

ISTBY. From the BdiUon h; Sib OUARIdSB A. OAMBBOK, M.D., F.K.C.B.I. 
Revised and brought down to date by Professor AIKMAN. Seventeenth Edi¬ 
tion. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

JOHNSTON’S CATECHISM OF AGRICULTURAL 

CUBMISTBT. From the Edition hy Sib UHARLES A. CAMEBON, M.D., 
F.R.O.S.L Revised and Enlarged by Professor AIKMAN. Ninety-fifth 
Thousand. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Is. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinbueoih and London. 




vi ADVBKTISINO SHBBT. 

BONUS YEAR, 1900. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 

INSURANCE COMPANY. 

ESTABLISHED 1809. 

FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES. 


TOTAL FUNDS nearly . . £14,000,000 

REVENUE, 1898 .... £2,964,793 


Presvimt — Bi ^ Gbaob the Duo op Sutherland. 

The Most Honourable the Marquess op Zetland. 

Extraordinary Directors. 

The Bight Hon. The Earl of Strathmorx. I The Bight Hon. Loan Fokbbs. 

The Right Hon. The Earl of Abjbsrdbbr. The Bight Hon. Lord Moncrbiff of Tullie 


The Right Hon. Lord Wolvbrton. | 

EDlOITBeH SOAED 
David B. Watighopb, Esq. 

George Auldjo Jamieson, Esq. 

Ralph Dundas, Esq. 

John Wharton Tod, Esq. 

Sir Jambs H Gibson-Oraig, Bart. 

Sir Thomas Glare, Bart. 

MaiKBflrer—P hilip R. D. Maolagan, F.R.S.E. 
Secretary—R. J. Stevenson, W.S. 

Thomas Wallace, F.I.A., F.F.A 

Ated^ior—J ames 


bole. 

OF DIRECTORS. 

SirOHARLns B. Logan, D.E.S. 

Charles G. Maconoohid, Esq. 

Captain Robert DiTNDAS,yr. of Amiston 
John S. Pitman, Esq. 

George Todngbr, Esq. 

The Bight Hon. The Earl of Elgin, K.G. 

Medical Officer— 

J. Playfair, M.D., F.B.O.P.B. 
iSoZt'citor«>-DuNDAS & Wilson, O.S 

ALDANE, C.A. 


LiF£ BRANOH^impog»tant Featuresm 

ALL Bonuses Vest on Declaration. 

MINE-TENTHS OF THE WHOLE PROFITS OF THE LIFE ASSURANCE BRANCH ARE 
ALLOCATED TO PARTIGIPATING POLICIES. 

Olofms Paid cn Proqf of Death and Title * 


NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS^ 

The next Division of Profits will be made as at dlst Docombor 
1800, and all Policies on the Participation Scale wliicli aiHi then in lorce will sluu'o iii 
that Division. 


FiRE DEPARTMENT^ 


NET FIRE PREMIUMS, 1898. . . . 424,258. 

FAEMING imUEAKOm 


Rate for Farm stock and crop.lOs. pui cent. 

If Live Stock.38. n 

Household Fomiture when Dwelling-House is detached lioiu Panii 

Offices.28. n 

Household Fomiture when Dwelling is m direct communication with 

Offices. 38 , „ 


The Policies of the Company es^end to cover Loss or Damage hg LigMnmg to the 
Property insured, whether set on Fire thereby or not. 


LOSSES PROMPTLY AND LIBERALLY SETTLED. 
Prospectuses and every information may be had at the Chief Cffices, 
Branches, or Agencies. 


GEIEF OFFICES-- 

BDmBXmOH..64 Prinoea Street. 

IiOnsON,.61 Tbreadneedle Street. 






IMPEKIAli AQRIOIJIjTUBAI- llESEAROR 
INSXITcn'B ElBIURY 



























